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ADVERTISEM  ENT, 


THtl  Compiler  oj  this  Publication  may  compare  himself  to  a 
caterer  for  many  palates.  As  it  is  his  wish  to  please  all^  he  has 
taken  care  to  provide  that  variety  which  is  likely  to  suit  the 
general  taste ;  and,  laying  no  claim  to  any  other  merit  than  that 
oJ  a  Compiler,  (being,  as  Wottoj^  expresses  it,  but  ‘‘  the 
Collector  crnd  Gatherer  of  other  Men\s  Stuffs;^)  he  trusts,  that 
a  claim  so  modest,  will  not  fail  of  at  least  meeting  protection. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  might  be  allowed  on  the  utility  of  such 
a  work. 

The  Reader  will  here  find  recorded,  many  remarkable  and 
authentic  Occurrences,  some  of  them  important,  others  amusing, 

which  originating  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  might  otherwis’e 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  Man  of  Letters  will  he  gratified  at  meeting  with  many 
interesting  Anecdotes  of  Learning  and  Learned  Men. 

TAe  Admirer  of  History  will  find  several  important  Bocuments 
not  generally  recorded;  and  many  amusing  Particulars,  whose 
minuteness  have  precluded  them  from  larger  works. 

The  Lover  of  Anecdote  will  have  his  penchant  gratified  by  an 
ample  collection,  some  of  which  are  of  eminent  Persons  xcho  haw 
shone  conspicuous  in  our  own  times. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


[ii  a  word,  the  Poet,  the  Philosopher,  the  Man  of  Study  and 
of  Leisure,  and  the  General  Reader,  will  each  he  certain  of  find¬ 
ing  something  interesting  ;  and  when  it  is  reflected,  that  although 
a  Compilation,  some  industry  and  judgment  must  have  been  exerted 
to  collect  from  sources  so  foreign  to  each  othet',  such  a  variety 
of  matter,  the  greater  part  of  which,  not  entirely  new,  has  not 
yet  been  made  generally  public,  the  Publisher,  trusts  his  labours 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  smiles  of  popular  approbation. 


A  COLLECTION  OF 

LITERARY  CURIOSITIES, 

ani)  J^cnumental  3Engcnption^, 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

Sketches  of  eminent  Men^  and  remarkable  CharacieirSj 

WONDERFUL  EVENTS^ 

INTERESTING  NARRATIVES,  ENIGMAS,  EPIGRAMS, 

,  I^octtcal  ^  elections, 

Fragments,  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  §'c. 


A  ludicrous  Description  ef  the  various 
Characters  and  Complexions  of 
Readers : 

The  Superficial  Reader — The  Idle 
Reader — The  Sleepy  Reader — The 
Peevish  Reader — The  Candid  Rea¬ 
der — And,  The  Conjectural  Reader, 

N  this  age,  so  enriched  by  the  inun¬ 
dations  of  the  press,  every  author 
is  to  presume  that  all  his  readers  are 
learned, — no  one  being  willing  to  dis¬ 
pute  a  title  which  may  call  in  question 
the  validity  of  his  own. 

The  Superficial  Reader  is  one  who 
finds  no  leisure,  or  inclination,  for  more 
literature  than  he  can  take  in  over  a 
loitering  breakfast,  or  whilst  his  hair¬ 
dresser  is  adjusting  his  person.  He 
contents  himself  with  extracts  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews, — 
skims  over  title-pages  and  indexes,  and 
adding  to  them  the  smuggled  opinions 
of  those  who  look  deeper  into  books, 
passes  at  routs  and  tea-tables  for  a 
well-read  gentleman, 
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The  Idle  Reader  is  the  reverse  of 
the  former.— He  is  a  great  peruser 
of  little  volumes,  but  reads  without 
method,  or  pursuit,  not  making  know¬ 
ledge,  but  amusement,  his  object. 

He  is,  in  one  sense,  of  the  happiest 
class,  for  he  is  in  no  danger  of  ever 
reading  himself  out;  so  many  per¬ 
sons  being  daily  employed  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  his  pleasures,  by  seducing  no¬ 
vels — little  histories,  which  familiarize 
the  arts  of  intriguing — Memoirs  of 
Prostitutes — Anecdotes  of  Women  of 
Quality - and  Lives  of  Highway¬ 

men. 

The  Sleepy  Reader  is  ever  a  man 
of  a  dull,  languid  temperament,  both 
of  body  and  mind. — He  takes  up  a 
book  when  he  can  do  nothing  else, 
and  pores  over  it,  till  it  drops  from 
his  hand ; — ^or  if  by  repeated  attacks 
he  fairly  arrives  at  the  Finis  of  a  vo¬ 
lume,  he  has  waded  through  it  so 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  that  it 
is  often  a  doubt  with  himself  whether 
he  has  read  it  at  all. 
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No  works  of  genius  are  ever  seen 
on  his  shelves,  they  are  of  too  stimu¬ 
lating  a  nature,  and  would  defeat  his 
purpose,— but  a  plenty  of  soporific 
treatises,  under  the  varied  titles  of 
Journals,  Annotations,  Books  of  Con¬ 
troversy,  and  Metaphysical  Disserta¬ 
tions. 

An  old  relation  of  mine,  who  died 
a  martyr  to  the  gout,  used,  as  he  sat 
in  his  study,  to  estimate  his  books  not 
from  the  pleasure,  but  from  the  good 
naps  they  bad  afforded  him.  ‘‘  This, 
cousin,’'  said  he,  (pointing  round  the 
room  with  his  crutch)  “  this  is  a  com¬ 
poser,  this  a  dozer,  every  twenty 
pages  of  this  excellent  author  is  as 
comfortable  as  a  glass  of  poppy-water. 
I  believe  I  was  near  three  months 
sleeping  through  yonder  large  volume, 
and  to  this  worthy  little  gentleman  on 
the  middle  shelf,  I  was  indebted  for 
two  admirable  nights  rest,  when  a 
chalk  stone  was  forming  in  my  toe. 
But  my  most  valuable  friend  is  this 
set  of  books  by  the  side  of  my  couch. 
1  call  them  my  grand  opiate,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  distinction,  my  flannel 
night-cap  generally  lies  upon  them. 

The  Peevish  Reader  is  made  up  of 
conceit  and  ill-humour.  He  cavils 
with  the  design,  the  colouring,  or  the 
finishing,  of  every  piece  that  comes 
before  him.  Few  have  sufficient  merit 
t®  extort  his  approbation — he  had 
rather  even  be  silent  than  commend, 
and  finds  bis  highest  satisfaction  in 
discovering  faults.  A  man  of  this  cast 
is  an  object  of  compassion;  for,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  human  labours,  he 
must  pass  his  time  very  miserably  ! 

But  let  us  leave  him  to  the  severe 
destiny  of  never  being  pleased.  To 
counterpoise  his  spleen,  behold  the 
Candid  Reader  appears.  Amiable  spi¬ 
rit!  in  thee  I  contemplate  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  the  scholar,  the  true  critic! 
slow  to  censure,  eager  to  applaud; 
Convinced  by  what  arduous  steps  su¬ 
perior  excellence  is  attained,  thy  liberal 
Miind  cherisheth  every  effort  ofgcnius, 


and  unwillingly  condemns  what  thy 
correct  judgment  cannot  approve. 

But,  Candid  Reader!  thy  character 
hath  been  more  happily  delineated  by 
a  long-admired  writer;  quoting  whose 
lines  I  cannot  resist  this  occasion  to 
say,  that  they  are  strongly  descriptive 
of  the  amiableness  of  his  own. 

— “  Yes,  they  whom  candor  and  true  taste 
inspire, 

Blame  not  with  half  the  passion  they  ad¬ 
mire; 

“  Each  little  blemish  with  regret  descry, 

“  But  mark  the  beauties  with  a  raptur’d 
eye.” 

The  Conjectural  Reader  brings  up 
the  rear ;  in  speaking  of  whom  1  de¬ 
sire  to  be  understood  as  confining  my 
remarks  solely  to  conjectural  criticism. 
He  is,  or  should  be,  a  man  of  parts, 
who  exercises  his  ingenuity  on  de¬ 
ceased  writers,  by  clearing  up  passages 
he  supposes  they  left  obscure,  and 
interpreting  them  by  his  own  concep¬ 
tions — discovering  beauties  where  the 
author  perhaps  intended  none,  and 
tracing  ©ul  meanings  he  might  never 
have  in  view. 

Rodolphus  grander  Guytche,  the 
famous  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Hall,  in  his  preface  to  the  three  sup¬ 
plemental  volume  of  his  Commentaries, 
printed  in  folio  at  Leipric,  mentions 
that  it  was  his  constant  custom,  while 
engaged  in  that  elaborate  work,  to  ru¬ 
minate  on  his  subject  in  his  great  chair, 
till  he  insensibly  fell  asleep:  During 
which  time  (says  he)  1  always  found 
that  my  thoughts  digested  themselves 
into  matter  and  method,  and,  on  awak¬ 
ing,  I  was  able  the  more  successfully 
to  prosecute  my  labours.” 

I  wish  the  example  of  this  valuable 
critic  may  not  have  too  much  influ¬ 
enced  succeeding  commentators;  some 
of  whom,  adopting  the  professor’s  nap¬ 
ping  chair,  without  possessing  his  art 
of  rising  from  it  with  a  clear  head, 
have  not  always  sufficiently  separated 
their  dream  from  their  subject. 
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Eccentricities  of  Morleind,  the 
Painter. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MORLAND,  on 
Iiis  return  to  town,  from  Deal,  where 
he  had  been  to  make  sketches  along 
the  coast,  travelled  on  foot,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Williams,  the  engraver:  they  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  short  distance  from  Can¬ 
terbury,  when  Morland  intimated  the 
clamorous  demand  made  by  his  crav¬ 
ing  appetite  for  refreshment;  but 
how  to  procure  the  necessary  fare,  be¬ 
came  a  subject  of  consideration,  as 
both  our  travellers,  in  consequence 
of  extravagance  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  were  pennyless ;  Morland,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  seldom  at  a  loss  to 
obtain  introduction  into  an  alehouse, 
quickly  hit  upon  an  expedient  to 
serve  their  purpose : —  Observing  a 
low-built  house  by  the  road-side,  over 
which  hung  a  figure  designed  for  a 
Bull,  he  entered;  and,  under  pretence 
of  inquiring  his  way,  commenced  a 
conversation  with  the  landlord,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise  the  latter  did 
not  renew  his  sign,  which  time  had 
nearly  defaced.  The  host  stated  his 
inability  to  get  it  repaired,  and  ob¬ 
served  it  was  good  enough  to  grace 
his  humble  habitation;  but,  on  the 
offer  of  Morland  to  paint  him  a  new 
one  for  five  shillings,  he  consented, 
and  ordered  the  artist  to  try  his  skill. 

A  fresh  difficult v  however  occurred. 

•/ 

Morland  was  without  utensils,  and 
the  sign  could  not  be  painted  unless 
the  landlord  dispatched  a  servant  to 
purchase  colours,  &c.  at  Canterbury, 
which  he  was,  after  much  persuasion, 
prevailed  upon  to  do;  in  the  mean 
time  the  painter  bespoke  a  dinner, 
and  the  travellers  drank  several  pitch¬ 
ers  of  good  ale,  with  a  proportion- 
able  quantity  of  spirits,  the  charge  for 
which  could  only  be  defrayed  by 
painting  the  sign  ;  their  reckoning, 
however,  by  the  time  the  Bull  was 
done,  doubled  the  stipulated  five  shil¬ 


lings,  and  Morland  pacified  the  enra¬ 
ged  landlord  (who  reluctantly  suf¬ 
fered  them  to  depart)  by  describing 
who  he  was,  and  promising  to  call  on 
a  future  day,  and  pay  the  balance. 
On  his  arrival  in  town,  Morland  relat-  ' 
ed  this  adventure  among  his  friends, 
at  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  Fleet-street, 
and  the  singularity  of  it  induced  a 
gentleman,  who  possessed  the  highest 
veneration  for  the  painter’s  produc¬ 
tions,  to  set  off  privately  in  search 
of  the  Canterbury  Bull,  which  he 
purchased  of  the  landlord  for  ten 
guineas,  and  finding  it  answer  his 
most  sanguine  expectation,  placed 
it  in  his  cabinet,  where  it  now  re¬ 
mains,  considered  as  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition.  Morland  s  liberality  among 
his  pot  companions  seldom  failed  to 
leave  him  without  a  shilling,  and  as 
constantly  as  he  needed  supply,  his 
pencil  went  to  work  to  procure  more. 
During  the  time  he  was  confined  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  it  was  a  custom  to 
pledge  his  pictures  with  a  pawn-bro¬ 
ker  in  the  Borough,  who  knew  the 
artist’s  ability,  and  seldom  failed  to 
send  the  sums  required,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  bore  but  small  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  picture.  His  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  ready  rhino  frequently 
made  him  s|nd  paintings  wet  from 
the  hand,  wmh  directions  to  the  bearer 
not  to  rub  or  deface  them ;  and  one 
of  the  latter  description,  a  farm  yard 
with  pigs,  done  in  his  peculiar  style 
of  excellence,  was  dispatched  to  his 
Lombardy  friend,  with  a  polite  re¬ 
quest  for  three  guineas,  and  an 
injunction  to  preserve  it  from  harm, 
as  it  was  designed  for  a  high  person¬ 
age.  The  pawnbroker  received  the 
gem  safe  from  the  hands  of  the  bearer 
and  was  conveying  it  with  all  possible 
care  to  a  place  of  security,  when 
unfortunately  be  slipped  going  up 
stairs,  and  brought  his  cloathing  in 
contact  with  the  head  and  fore-parts 
of  a  hog,  which  he  entirely  defaced. 
The  picture  being  thus  spoiled,  was 
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sent  back  to  Morland  to  rc-toucli 
with  an  excuse  for  the  accident;  the 
painter,  however,  complained  of  the 
pawnbroker’s  inattention,  and  refused 
to  repair  the  injury  for  less  than  five 
guineas,  alleging  it  would  take  him 
an  hour  to  replace  the  hog  in  its 
original  situation.  This  demand  was 
considered  a  most  unconscionable 
extortion  by  the  pawnbroker,  and  he 
refused  the  terms,  but  in  consequence 
of  being  threatened  with  an  action 
for  the  value  of  the  picture,  laid  at 
thirty  pounds,  at  last  reluctant!) 
acceded  to  Morland’s  deriiand,  who 
gave  a  liberal  treat  to  his  friends  upon 
the  occasion. 


Observations  concerning  Epitaphs, 

Praises  on  Tombs  are  trifles  vainly  spent ; 
A  man’s  good  name  is  his  best  Monument. 

WHENEVER  I  pass  through  a 
Church-Yard,  I  am  naturally  led  to 
read  the  Epitaphs  on  the  Tomb-stones ; 
and  indeed  the  curiosity  to  peruse  the 
Inscriplions  of  a  Dormitory,  or  Burial- 
place,  is  not  only  natural  to  many, 
but  likely  and  calculated  to  instruct 
all,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest, 
from  the  King  to  the  Begger,  and  from 
the  most  noble  to  the  most  unknown. 

To  observe  the  various  dates  of  the 
deceased,  some  in  the  dawn  of  life, 
others  in  their  full  vigour  and  maturity, 
and  a  third  class  in  the  vale  of  years, 
all  equally  liable  t®,  and  as  suddenly 
mown  down  by,  the  stroke  of  Death, 
'  as  so  many  hapless  trophies  of  his  all- 
conquering  power,  cannot  but  suggest 
reflections  on  the  uncertainty  of  our 
present  existence,  and  intimate  the 
necessityof  preparing  for  our  last  great 
change. 

But  how  careful  should  survivors 
be,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  fulsome  in¬ 
scriptions  and  flattering  panegyricks. 
What  folly  is  it  to  make  a  man’s 
Tomb-stone  bely  his  past  conduci, 
and  declare  that  which  is  too  well 


known  to  be  false  and  spurious  I 
What  matters  it  to  those  who  are  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortals,  to  be 
praised,  idolized  and  exalted  by  the 
pussing  multitude,  if  their  names  are 
not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and 
their  good  deeds  follow  them  into  a 
state  of  glory !  Alas!  How  vain,  trif¬ 
ling  and  insignificaHt  are  the  appella¬ 
tions  of  Right  Honourable  and  his 
Grace,  if  unaccompanied  by  Virtue, 
Piety,  and  Benevolence!  They  are 
but  empty  names  or  gilded  nothings, 
in  the  views  of  the  discerning  and 
judicious,  and  the  estimations  of 
Omniscience. 


By  an  affectionate  Wife,  on  her  Husband, 

O,  cruel  Death !  bow  could  you  be  so  un¬ 
kind, 

As  to  take  he  before,  and  leave  me  behind  ; 
You  should  have  taken  both  of  us,  if  either. 
Which  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
the  survivor. 


On  a  Cobler. 

Death  at  a  cobler’s  door  oft  made  a  stand, 
But-always  found  him  on  ihemending  hand; 
At  length  Death  came,  in  very  dirty  weather. 
And  ripp’d  the  soul  from  off  the  upper  lea¬ 
ther  : 

The  cobler  call’d  for  his  awl, — Death  gave 
his  last, 

And  buried  in  oblivion  all  the  past. 


ON  JOHN  COLE, 

Who  died  suddenly  while  at  dinner. 

Here  lies  Johnny  Cole, 

Who  died,  on  my  soul. 

After  eating  a  plentiful  dinner; 

While  chewing  his  crust. 

He  was  turned  into  dust, 

With  his  crimes  undigested,— poor  sinner! 


SHREWSBURY  CHURCH- YARD. 

Oil  an  Old  Maid, 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Martha  Dias, 

Who  was  always  uneasy,  and  not  over 
pious ; 

She  liv’d  to  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten, 
And  gave  that  to  the  worms  she  refus’d  to 
the  men. 
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Said,  to  he  on  a  Tomb-Stoneat  Arlington, 
near  Paris. 

Here  lie 

Two  grand- mothers  with  their  two  grand¬ 
daughters, 

Two  husbands  with  their  two  wives, 

Two  fathers  with  their  two  daughters, 
Two  mothers  with  their  two  sons. 

Two  maidens  with  their  two  mothers, 

Two  sisters  w’ith  their  two  brothers. 

Yet  but  six  corps  in  al!  lie  buried  here. 

All  born  legitimate,  and  from  incest  clear. 

i 

Explanation. 

Two  widows  that  were  sisters-in-law, 
had  each  a  son,  who  married  each  other’s 
mother,  and  by  them  had  each  a  daughter. 

Suppose  one  widow’s  name  Mary,  and 
her  son’s  name  John,  and  the  other  widow’s 
name  Sarah,  and  her  son’s  James,  this  an¬ 
swers  the  fourth  line. 

Then  suppose  John  married  Sarah,  and 
had  a  daughter  by  her,  and  James  married 
Mary,  and  had  a  daughter  also,  these  mar¬ 
riages  answer  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  line  of  the  epitaph. 


Origin  of  the  Ancient  Reward  of 

Connubial  Affection  at  Diinmow* 

(From  Cray  ley  and  Britton’s  Beauties  of 
England.) 

THE  ancient  and  well-known  cus¬ 
tom  of  this  manor,  of  delivering  a 
Gammon^  or  Flitch  of  Bacon,  to  any 
married  couple  who  would  take  a 
prescribed  oath,  is  supposed,  by  some 
writers,  to  have  originated  in  the 
Saxon  or  Norman  times:  others  attrh 
bute  its  institution  to  the  Fitz-Walters, 
but  with  what  propriety  is  uncertain. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  different 
entries  in  the  register,  as  ‘  secundum 
formamd  onationis’  and  ‘  secundum 
charter  formam,*  to  have  been  impos¬ 
ed  on  the  possessors  of  the  manor 
by  some  benefactor.  The  earliest 
delivery  of  the  bacon,  on  record, 
occurred  in  the  23d  of  Henry  VI. 
when  Richard  Wright,  of  Bradbourge 
in  Norfolk,  having  been  duly  sworn 
before  the  Prior  and  Convent,  had 
a  flitch  of  Bacon  delivered  to  him, 
agreeably  to  the  tenure.  The  cere¬ 
monial  established  for  these  occasions, 
consisted  in  the  claimant’s  kneeling 


on  two  sharp  pointed  $t(>nes  in  the 
church-yard,  and  there,  after  solemn 
chanting,  and  other  rites,  performed 
by  the  Convent,  taking  the  following 
oath : — 

“You  shall  swear  by  custom  of  confession. 
That  you  ne’er  made  nuptial  transgression, 
Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife. 
By  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise  at  bed  or  at  board 
Offeuded  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word  ; 

Or  since  the  parish-clerk  said  Amen, 

Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again; 

Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 

Repented  not  in  thought  any  way ; 

But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desire. 
As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire. 

If  to  these  conditions  without  all  fear. 

Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  whole  Gammon  of  Bacon  you  shall 
receive, 

And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave; 
For  this  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well 
known, 

Tho’  the  pleasure  be  onr’s,  the  bacon’^  your 
own.” 

In  the  Chartulary  of  the  Priory, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  three 
persons  are  recorded  to  have  received 
the  bacon  previous  to  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  uses.  Since  that 
period  also,  the  bacon  has  been  thrice 
delivered ;  in  these  cases  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  have  been  performed  at  u  court- 
baron  for  the  manor,  held'  by  the 
steward.  The  last  persons  that  receiv¬ 
ed  it,  were  John  Shakeshanks,  wool- 
comber,  and  Ann,  his  wife,  of  Wet¬ 
hersfield,  who  established  their  right 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1751.  Mr. 
Gough  mentions  the  custom  as  abol¬ 
ished,  but  we  understand  it  is  only 
i  dormant,  either  through  the  want  of 
claimants,  or  from  their  neglect  to 
enforce  the  demand.  Several  of  the 
Hallett  family,  who  possessed  the 
manor,  lie  buried  in  the  church. 


Patricius  cried — ‘While  you’ve  existence. 
Keep,  son,  plebeians  at  a  distance!* 

This  speech  a  butcher  overheard, 

And  quick  replied — ‘  I  wish,  my  lord, 
You’d  thus  advis’d,  before  your  sou 
So  deeply  ia  my  debt  had  run 
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Enigma  in  praise  of  Women.  * 

HAPPY  that  man  may  pass  his  life, 
Who’s  free  from  matrimonial  chains; 
Who  is  directed  by  a  wife, 

Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

What  tongue  is  able  to  unfold 
The  falsehood  which  in  women  dwell? 
The  worth  in  women  jou  behold 
Is  almost  imperceptible. 

Adam  could  find  no  solid  peace 
When  Eve  was  given  him  for  a  mate; 
Till  he  beheld  a  woman’s  face, 

Adam  was  in  a  happy  state. 

See,  in  the  female  race  appear 
Hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  pride; 

Truth,  darling  of  a  heart  sincere^ 

In  women  never  can  reside. 

They’re  always  studying  to  employ 
Their  time  in  malice  and  in  lies; 
Their  leisure  hours  in  virtuous  joy 
To  spend,  ne’er  in  their  thoughts  arise. 

Destruction  take  the  men,  I  say, 

Who  make  the  fair  their  chief  delight ; 
Who  no  regard  to  women  pay, 

Keep  reason  always  in  their  sight. 

*  By  reading  the  first  and  third  lines  to 
gether  the  Enigma  is  explained. 


Eiterf  Customs  respecting  Marriage. 

THE  ancient  Romans  had  two  kinds 
of  marriage,  taking  two  wives,  ans¬ 
werable  to  the  different  ceremonies. 
The  one  was  the  more  common,  and 
called  Matron,"  while  the  other 
was  stiled  “  mother  of  the  family" 
The  marriage  ceremony  with  this  latter 
kind  of  wives  was  not  unlike  that  at 
present  in  use  among  Christians.  The 
man  used  to  demand  of  the  woman, 
“  if  she  would  be  mother  and  mis¬ 
tress  of  his  family to  which  she  con¬ 
sented  by  saying  “  Ves,"  and  then 
asked  him  ‘‘  if  he  would  be  father  of 
“  the  family to  which  he  likewise 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  they  join¬ 
ed  their  hands  together;  and  this 
marriage  was  held  for  lawful.  The 
other  marriage  had  less  of  cere¬ 
mony  in  it,  nor  were  the  women  so 
married  accepted  as  mother  of  the 


families,  though  they  were  called 
matrons. 

The'  Romans  had  likewise  another 
custom.  When  the  newly  married 
woman  was  brought  to  her  husband's 
house,  she  must  stand  at  the  door, 
and  not  enter,  till  she  was  drawn  in 
by  force.  When  she  was  in  the  house 
she  was  seated  in  her  mother’s  lap, 
from  whence  the  husband  forcibly 
took  her,  while  the  daughter  embrac¬ 
ing  the  mother,  from  whom  she  parted 
with  much  reluctance. 

A  third  custom  among  the  Romans 
was,  that  when  a  man  married  a  wi¬ 
dow,  the  solemnity  was  kept  on  a 
festival  day;  but  if  he  wedded  a 
maid,  it  was  kept  on  an  ordinary 
working  day.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  distinction  were,  that  the 
people  engaged  in  their  sports  and 
recteations,  should  take  no  notice 
when  widows  were  a  second  time 
married ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wed¬ 
dings  of  maids  were  solemnized  on 
common  days,  because  they  should 
be  seen,  and  generally  known. 

It  should  seem,  by  these  customs, 
that  the  Romans  looked  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  virgins  as  honourable,  and 
that  of  a  woman  who  took  a  second 
husband,  carrying  with  it  an  idea  of 
indelicacy. 


The  Tinkers  good  Fortune, 

THE  following  story  is  told  of 
Philip,  the  great  duke  of  Burgundy: 
The  Duke  stayed,  at  the  marriage  of 
Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solemnized  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  by  unseasonable  wea¬ 
ther  he  was  unable  either  to  hawk  or 
hunt,  and  being  tired  of  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  court,  he  used  fre¬ 
quently,  at  night,  to  walk  about  the 
town,  in  disguise. 

It  happened,  as  he  was  walking 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  country- 
fellow  d^ad  drunk,  snoring  on  a  bulk; 
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he  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him 
to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him 
of  his  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him 
after  the  court  fashion,  when  he 
awaked,  he  and  they  were  ail  ready 
to  attend  on  his  excellency,  and  per¬ 
suade  him  that  he  was  some  great 
duke. 

The  poor  fellow,  admiring  how  he 
came  there,  was  served  in  state  all 
the  day  long:  after  supper,  he  saw 
them  dance,  heaid  music,  and  par¬ 
took  of  other  court  recreations:  but 
late  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tip¬ 
pled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put 
on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed 
him  to  the  place  where  they  first 
found  him.  Now  the  fellow  had  not 
made  them  so  good  sport  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  as  he  did  now,  when  he  returned 
to  himself: — all  the  jest  was  to  see 
how  he  looked  upon  it. — In  conclu¬ 
sion,  after  some  little  admiration,  the 
poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen 
a  vision,  constantly  believed  it,  would 
not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  the 
jest  ended. 


The  following  history  of  Thomas 
Parker^  who  lately  died  in  America 
.  and  who  was  an  active  naval  officer 
during  the  late  war,  is  extracted 
from  his  log-hook : 

“FIRST  part  of  the  voyage^ — 
pleasant,  with  fine  breezes  and  free 
winds — all  sail  set.  Spoke  many  ves¬ 
sel?  in  want  of  provisions — supplied 
them  freely. 

“  Middle  passage. — Whether  varia¬ 
ble — short  of  provisions — spoke  se¬ 
veral  of  the  above  vessels  our  supplies 
had  enabled  to  refit — made  signals  of 
distress — they  up  helm  and  bore 
awayf. 

“  Latter  part, — Boisterous,  with 
contrary  winds — current  of  adversity 


*  Alluding  to  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
t  Those  whom  he  had  formerly  befriend¬ 
ed,  now,  in  bis  distress,  refuse  him  assist¬ 
ance. 


setting  hard  to  leeward— towards  the 
end  of  the  passage  it  cleared  up— 
with  the  quadrant  of  honesty  had  an 
observation  ;  corrected  atid  made  up 
my  reckoning,  and  a  passage  of  50 
years  came  to  in  mortality  road,  with 
the  calm  unrifled  surface  of  the  ocean 
of  Eternity  in  view.’" 


Query, 

WHAT  word  is  that  in  the  English 
language  of  two  syllables  and  four 
letters,  to  which,  if  you  add  two  let¬ 
ters,  it  will  become  a  monosyllable, 

'  Answer, 

YOUR  Query  1  read,  without  much  ado, 
The  word  Ague  occurr’d  in  a  minute; 
Then  I  added  P  L,  thus  the  answer  I  drew. 
And  found  but  one  syllable  in  it ; 

For  P  L  to  Ague  if  properly  join’d, 

Will  make  it  the  Plague,  as  your  readers 
will  find. 


Sketch  of  Eondon, 

London,  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire,  and  perhaps  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  city  in  the 
world,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
between  the  reigns  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Nero  :  but  by  whom  is  uncertain; 
for  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it 
was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  Nero’s 
time,  and  soon  after  became  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  island.  It  was  first  walled 
round,  with  hewn  stones  and  British 
brick,  by  Constantine  the  Great; 
and  the  wallfe  formed  an  oblong  square, 
in  compass  about  three  miles,  with  se¬ 
ven  principal  gates.  The  same 
ror  made  it  a  bishop’s  see  ;  for  it^fek 
pears  that  the  bishops  of  London  and 
York,  and  another  English  bishop, 
were  at  the  council  of  Arles,  in  the 
year  3 1 4.  He  also  established  a  mint 
in  it,  as  is  plain  from  some  of  his  coins, 
London,  in  the  extensive  part  of  the 
same  (including  Westminster,  South¬ 
wark,  and  part  of  Middlesex)  is  a  city 
of  surprising  extent,  of  prodigiouf 
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wealth,  and  of  the  most  extensive 
trade.  This  city,  when  considered 
with  all  its  advantages,  is  now  what 
ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the  seat  of 
liberty,  the  enconrager  of  arts,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 
London  is  the  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has 
an  intimate  connection  with  all  the 
counties  in  the  kingdom ;  it  is  the 
grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  all 
parts  send  their  commodities,  whence 
they  are  again  sent  back  into  every 
part  of  the  world.  Hence  innumer¬ 
able  carriages  by  land  and  water 
are  constantlv  employed  ;  and  hence 
arises  the  circulation  in  the  national 
body,  which  renders  every  part 
healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  condition ;  a  circulation  that  is 
equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and 
the  most  distant  members. 

Its  length  from  west  to  east  is  gener¬ 
ally  allowed  to  be  above  seven  miles 
from  Hyde-park  Corner  to  Poplar  ; 
and  its  breadth  in  some  places  three, 
in  others  twm,  and  in  others,  again, 
not  much  above  half  a  mile.  Hence 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  al¬ 
most  18  miles  ;  or  according  to  a  mo¬ 
dern  measurement,  the  extent  of  con¬ 
tinued  and  still  increasing  buildings  is 
35  miles,  2  furlongs,  and  39  roods. 
But  it  is  miich  easier  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  large  extent  of  a  city  so  regu¬ 
larly  built,  from  the  number  of  the 
people,  amounting,  by  the  returns 
under  the  late  Population  Act,  to 
885,577  ;  and  from  the  number  of 
edifices  devoted  to  the  service  of 
religion. 

Of  these,  besides  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  tl\e  collegiate  church  ^  at 
Westminster,  here  are  102  parish- 
churches.  and  69  chapels  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion  ;  2 1  French  protestant 
chapels  ;  1 1  chapels  belonging  to  the 
Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c. ;  2fi 
independent  meetings ;  1 9  popish 

chapels,  and  meeting-houses  for  the 
use  of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  various  sects ;  and  three  Jews’ 


synagogues.  So  that  there  are  305 
places  devoted  to  religious  worship, 
in  the  compass  of  this  vast  pile  of 
buildings,  without  reckoning  the  21 
©ut-parishes  usually  included  in  the 
bills  of  mortality,  and  a  great  number 
of  method ist  tabernacles. 

There  are  also  in  and  near  this  city 
100  alm’s-houses  ;  about  20  hospitals 
and  infirmaries ;  3  colleges  ;  10  public 
prisons;  15  flesh  markets;  a  market 
for  live  cattle  ;  2  other  markets  more 
particularly  for  herbs ;  and  23  other 
markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c. ;  15 
inns  of  court  ;  37  public  squares,  be¬ 
sides  those  within  single  buildings,  as 
the  Temple,  &c.;  3  bridges  ;  49  halls 
for  companies ;  8  public  schools,  call¬ 
ed  free-schools;  and  131  charity 
schools,  which  provide  education  for 
5,034  poor  children  :  207  inns;  447 
taverns;  551  coffee-houses;  5,975 
ale-houses;  1,200  hackney-coaches; 
400  ditto  chairs ;  7>000  streets,  lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys;  and  130,000 
dwelling-houses,  containing,  as  has 
been  observed,  nearly  900,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who,  according  to  calculations 
made  so  iwiiny  years  ago  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  low  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  enlarged  state  of  this  great  city, 
consume  annually  101,000,  black 
cattle;  710,000  sheep;  195,000 
calves ;  240,000  sw'ine  and  pigs ; 
I,*^I72,500  barrels  strong  beer;  3000 
tuns  of  foreign  wines ;  and  eleven 
million  gallons  of  rum,  brandy,  and 
other  distilled  liquors  ;  wfith  500,000 
chaldrons  of  coals  for  fuel. 

Picture  of  London,  1807. 


T/ie  Combat, 

A  Chimney-sweep  and  haker  went  to  fight ; 
The  baker  beat  the  chimney-sweeper 
The  chimney-sweep  tho’  laid  upon  his  back. 
Took  wind  and  quickly  beat  the  baker  black. 
In  came  a  brickdust-maiif  with  porter  fed, 
And  beat  both  chimney-sweep  and  baker  red. 
Thus  red,  black,  white,  in  clouds  together 
lay, 

And  none  could  tell;  which  party  had  th« 
day. 
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A  Tale  of  Woe, 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  happened  to 
be  passenger  in  the  Chertsey  coach 
coming  to  London :  at  the  extremity 
of  Hampton  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman,  exceedingly  well  dressed,  was 
handed  up  to  the  roof  of  the  coach 
by  a  gentleman  who  tlien  quitted  her: 
it  was  observed  at  the  time,  she  took 
leave  of  her  companion  with  marks  of 
extraordinary  agitation*  She  had  not 
proceeded  far  on  the  outside,  when 
the  heavy  rain  compelled  her  to  be¬ 
come  an  inside  passenger. 

Nothing  very  particular  was  ob¬ 
served  in  her,. till  having  taken  some 
slight  refreshment,  her  manner  be¬ 
trayed  much  wildness  and  disorder  of 
mind;  and  soon  after  she  fainted. — 
Every  assistance  was  immediately  af¬ 
forded,  and  the  coach  remained  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour  in  Brentford,  while 
a  humane  apothecary  was  exerting  all 
his  professional  skill  in  fruitlcwss  en 
deavours  to  restore  her.  She  was  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  to  every  one,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  coach  should 
proceed  with  her  in  that  inanimate 
state  to  London.  After  a  time,  she 
uttered  some  convulsive  sobs,  and 
gradually  recovered  her  self-posses 
sion.  The  story  she  then  told  must 
— “  barrow  up  the  soul.” 

She  was,  she  said,  the  daughter  of 
a  most  respectable,  excellent  woman, 
residing  at  a  little  town  in  Scotland. 
I  purposely  omit  her  name,  not  to  in- 
tiict  pain  unnecessarily.  She  lived, 
she  said,  in  the  most  perfect  simpli¬ 
city  and  happiness  with  her  mother, 
who  was  in  an  infirm  state  of  health, 
till  she  met  the  eye  of  a  man  repre¬ 
senting  himself  as  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  calling  himself  Lieutenant 
C.  1  cannot  persuade  myself  to  give 
this,  w  hich  was  an  assumed  name,  at 
length,  lest  I  involuntarily  injure  some 
honourable  man  who  may  bear  it. 
This  supposed  Lieut.  C.  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  mother,  and  but  too 


fatally  succeeded  in  gaining  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  daughter.  His  ad¬ 
dresses  bore  the  marks  of  honour,  for 
he  proposed  marriage.  The  good  old 
woman,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
an  establishment  for  her  darling 
daughter,  agreed  to  give  her  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  as  a  marriage  portion, 
and  a  handsonie  stock  of  cloaths. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  by  what  ar¬ 
tifices  this  practised  seducer  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  these  two  per¬ 
sons,  who  had  lived  their  whole  lives 
retired  in  simplicity  and  innocence:  it 
is  enough  to  state  that  he  succeeded, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  mother, 
bore  off  the  daughter  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  her  his  wife;  he 
took  care  also  to  carry  off  the  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  five  trunks  full  of 
cloaths. 

He  first  took  her  to  Carlisle,  where 
he  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  her 
virtue ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Whitehaven,  and  advanced  by  slow 
degrees  to  London.  He  never  again 
talked  of  marriage,  but  became  neg¬ 
ligent  and  brutal  in  his  conduct ;  she 
submitted  to  these  multiplied  injuries 
without  repining  or  complaint,  for 
thirteen  months,  trusting  that  her  sub¬ 
mission  and  her  affection  would  at  last 
interest  him  to  treat  her  better ;  but 
the  savage  heart  of  her  seducer  seems 
to  have  meditated  a  horrible  catastro¬ 
phe  to  this  tragedy. 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  she 
found  herself  pregnant ;  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  carrying  her  to  his  sister,  he 
took  her  to  a  lone  house,  near  Hamp¬ 
ton,  with  all  her  trunks.  Here  his 
treatment  of  her  w^as  such,  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  recoils  from  the  detail; 
and,  after  taking  from  her,  her  rings, 
her  gloves,  and  even  her  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  he  persuaded  her  to  take  a 
little  walk  with  him.  When  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  stage  coach  approaching, 
he  gave  her  seven  shillings,  and  told 
her  she  should  go  to  London,  and  he 
would  follow  iu  a  few  minutes  witb 
e 
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her  trunks.  She  obeyed  him  iinpli- 
cilly,  and  ascended  the  coach;  but 
there  she  learned  from  the  passengers 
that  there  was  no  other  coach  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  and  her  eyes  began  to  open 
to  her  real  situation.  Deceived  and 
cheated  out  of  her  affections, — de¬ 
prived  of  her  character  and  honour, — 
deserted,— pregnant,— -robbed  of  her 
money  and  her  cloaths, — enfeebled 
by  continued  ill-usage  and  starvation, 
— several  hundred  miles  from  her 
poor  mother  and  her  friends, — with¬ 
out  a  shilling  in  her  pocket,  or  a  door 
open  to  receive  her ! ! ! 

This  was  her  story,  told  irregularly 
and  wildly;  but  with  that  genuine 
artlessness  as  impressed  instant  con¬ 
viction  of  its  truth.  Need  any  com¬ 
ment  be  made  upon  it  ? — Surely  not. 

The  sequel  to  her  story,  as  far  as 
is  known,  is,  that  when  her  fellow- 
passengers  found  there  was  no  other 
way  to  stop  her,  in  the  Blackfriars- 
Road,  they  called  the  watch.  In  the 
crowd  collected,  even  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night,  (half-past  twelve) 
there  was  an  elderly,  very  well  dressed 
man,  with  the  manners  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  expressed  great  feeling  for 
her  situation,  and  pledged  his  word 
of  honour  to  take  a  post-chaise  and 
convey  her  back  to  Hampton.  She 
was  left  in  his  charge,  upon  the  faith 
of  this  pledge ;  but  with  a  heedless- 
iiess  unparalleled,  and  which  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  moment  cannot  satisfac¬ 
torily  excuse,  they  omitted  altogether 
to  take  his  name  and  address,  and 
have  no  clue  whatsoever  to  find  him 
out.  But  it  is  ascertained  he  did  not 
take  her  to  Hampton. 


A  Bull, 

SAYS  Dennisio  Paddy,  “  I  can’t  for  my  life 
Conceive  how  a  dumb  pair  are  made  man 
and  wife, 

Since  they  can't  with  the  form  and  the 
parson  accord,”  * 

Says  Paddy,  ‘you  fool!  they  lake  each 
other’s  word. 


Alonzo  and  Imagine, 

A  WARRIOR  so  bold  and  a  Virgin  so 
bright 

Conversed,  as  they  sat  on  the  green  ; 

They  gaaied  on  each  other  with  tender  de¬ 
light  ; 

Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the 
knight, 

The  maid’s  was  the  Fair  Imogine. 

— “  And,  oh!”  said  the  youth,  since  to¬ 
morrow  I  go 

“  To  fight  in  a  far-distant  land, 

Your  tears  for  my  absence  soon  leaving 
to  flow, 

“  Some  other  will  court  you,  and  you  wiR 
bestow 

On  a  wealthier  suitor  your  hand.” — 

— Oh!  hush  these  suspicions,”  Fair  Imd- 
gine  said, 

“  Offensive  to  love  and  to  me! 

For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead,- 

“  I  swear  by  the  Virgin,  that  none  in  your 
stead 

Shall  husband  of  Imogine  be. 

“  And  if  e’er  for  another  my  heart  should 
decide, 

“  Forgetting  Alonzo  the  Brave, 

“  God  grant,  that,  to  punish  my  falsehood 
and  pride, 

“  Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by 
my  side, 

“  May  tax  me  with  perjury,  claim  me  a» 
bride, 

“  And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave  I  ” 

To  Palestine  hasten’d  the  hero  so  bold; 

His  love  she  lamented  him  sore : 

But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed, 
when  behold, 

A  Baron  all  covered  with  jewels  and  gold, 

Arrived  at  Fair  Imogine’s  door. 

His  treasure,  his  presents,  his  spacious  do¬ 
main, 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows : 

He  dazzled  her  eyes;  he  bewilder’d  her 
brain ; 

He  caught  her  alTections  so  light  and  so 
vain. 

And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  hless’d  by 
the  priest: 

The  revelry  now  was  begun: 

The  tables  they  groan’d  with  the  weight  of 
the  feast; 

Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment 

.  ceased , 

AYhen  the  bell  of  the  castle  toll’d — ‘  one  ^ 
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Then  first  ^Ti^b  amazement  Fair  Imogine 
found 

That  a  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side  : 

His  air  was  terrific  ;  he  utter’d  no  sound  5 

He  spoke  not,  he  moved  not,  he  look’d  not 
around, 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  closed,*  gigantic  his  height; 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view  : 

All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hush’d  at 
his  sight ; 

The  dogs,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back  in 
affright ; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burnt  blue ! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appear’d  to  dismay, 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear: 

At  length  spoke  the  bride,  while  she  trem¬ 
bled:— “  I  pray. 

Sir  Knight,  that  your  helmet  aside  yon 
would  lay, 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.” 

The  lady  is  silent:  the  stranger  complies. 

His  vizor  he  slowly  unclosed: 

Oh !  then  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogine’s 
eyes ! 

What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and 
surprise. 

When  a  skeleton’s  head  was  exposed  I 

All  present  then  utter’d  a  terrified  shout; 

All  turn’d  with  disgust  from  the  scene, 

The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms 
they  crept  out. 

And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about. 

While  the  spectre  address’d  Imogine: 

Behold  me,  thou  false  one!  behold  me!” 
he  cried  ; 

Remember  Alonzo  the  Brave! 

God  grants,  that,  to  punish  thy  falsehood 
and  pride, 

«  My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  should  sit  by 
Ihy  side, 

Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee 
as  bride. 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave!” 

Thus  saying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he 
wound, 

While  loudly  she  shriek’d  in  dismay ; 

.  Then  sank  with  his  prey  through  the  wide- 
yawning  ground; 

Nor  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogine  found, 

Or  the  spectre  who  bore  her  away. 

Kot  long  lived  the  Baron:  and  none  since 
tnat  time 

To  inhabit  the  castle  presume; 

For  chronicles  tell,  that,  by  order  sublime. 

There  Imogine  suffers  the  pain  of  her  crime, 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 


At  midnight  four  times  in  each  year  does 
her  sprite. 

When  mortals  in  slumber  are  bound, 
Array’d  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white, 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton-knight, 
And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around. 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn, 
from  the  grave,  ^ 

Dancing  round  them  pale  spectres  aro 
seen : 

Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  stave 
They  howl — “  To  the  health  of  Alonzo  th^ 
Brave, 

And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogine |’^ 


Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage^ 

SMITH  V.  HEATHCOATE. 

THIS  was  ail  action  brought  to 
recover  compensation  in  damages  for 
a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
wherein  the  defendant  having  suffered 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  it  devolved 
on  a  Sheriff's  Jury  to  possess  th» 
quantum  of  those  damages.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  plaintiff  and  defen¬ 
dant  were  both  stricken  in  years,  each 
of  them  fast  approaching  sixty.  The 
lady,  however,  being  long  tired  of  a 
widowed  life,  had  communicated  her 
resolution  of  changing  her  state,  and 
her  confidant  soon  provided  a  candi¬ 
date  for  her  favour,  whose  recom¬ 
mendation  had  ail  the  wished  for 
effect  that  either  party  could  desire, 
and  her  approbation  was  the  result. 
The  banns  were  put  up  accordingly, 
published,  and  all  things  were  in  train 
for  the  wedding.  The  lady  relied 
upon  the  taste  of  her  confidant  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband  suited  to  her 
fancy,  consulted  her  own  choice  for 
his  wedding  suit,  and  actually  went 
to  her  taylor,  who,  bv  her  order,  took 
his  measure^  and  made  up  his  cloaths 
10  this  husband  elect :  but,  as  his 
wayward  genius  led  him,  instead  of 
carrying  the  cloaths  to  the  bride¬ 
groom,  he  hastened  with  them  to  the 
bride,  and  presented  with  them  liis 
bill  for  payment ;  when.  Oh !  horrid 
bile  dictUt  no  sooner  had  the  tfiylor 
entered  the  room,  than  Cm  Id 
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out  of  the  window.  The  lady  raved, 
and  declared  she  would  not  have  Mr. 
Smith,  nor  have  his  breeches,  or  any 
thing  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
thenceforth  would  never  see  him.  She 
accordingly  kept  her  negative  assu- 
Tance,  and  thereby  broke  her  pro¬ 
mised  contract.  Verdict  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  damages  five  pounds,  which  we 
presume  was  the  amount  of  the  tay- 
lors  bill,  with  costs. 


Mr.  BEW,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  gives  the  following  re¬ 
markable  case. — John  Metcalf  be- 
mnne  blind  at  a  very  early  age,  so  as 
to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  light 
and  its  various  effects.  This  man  ! 
passed  the  younger  part  of  his  life  as 
a  waggoner,  and  occasionally  as  a 
guide  in  intricate  roads,  during  the 
night,  or  when  the  tracks  were  co¬ 
vered  with  snow.  Strange  as  this 
may  appear  to  those  who  can  see,  the 
employment  he  has  since  undertaken 
is  still  more  extraordinary.  His  pre¬ 
sent  occupation  is  that  of  a  projector 
and  surveyor  in  highways,  in  difficult 
and  mountainous  countries.  His  abi¬ 
lities  in  this  respect  are  so  great,  that 
he  finds  constant  employment.  Maps 
of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derby¬ 
shire  have  been  altered  by  his  direc  ¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buxton ;  and  he  is  at  this  time  con¬ 
structing  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmslow 
and  Congleton, 

Morning  Chronicle,  ITST, 


Methodist  Gibberish,  said  to  have  been 
lately  delivered  in  the  Neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Litchfield, 

YOU  have  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to 
see,  tongues  to  taste,  and  throats  to 
swallow ;  draw  near,  I  say,  and  pick 
up  the  crumbs  I  shall  scatter  among 
ye;  the  crumbs  of  comfort  wherewith 
ye  must  be  crammed,  until  ye  become 
chickens  of  grace,  and  are  cooped 
up  in  the  hencoop  of  righteousness. 


If  your  hearts  are  as  hard  as  a  Suf¬ 
folk  cheese,  or  a  Norfolk  dumpling, 
my  discourse  shall  beat  them  as  it 
were  upon  a  cobbler’s  lapstone,  until 
they  become  as  soft  as  a  roasted  apple 
—aye,  even  as  soft  as  custard  meat, 
and  melt  in  your  bellies  like  a  mar¬ 
row  pudding. 

Do  you  know  what  trade  Adam 
was?  I  say,  dp  you  know  what  trade 
Adam  was  ?  If  you  don’t.  I’ll  tell  you. 
Why,  Adam  was  a  planter,  for  he 
planted  the  beautiful  garden  of  Eden. 

Now,  do  you  know  what  was  the 
first  thing  Adam  set  in  his  garden? 
Ho !  ho !  you  don’t,  don’t  you  ?  then 
I  will  tell  you.  His  foot!  his  foot!  I 
say,  was  the  first  thing  Adam  set  in 
his  garden.  But  he  could  not  keep 
it  there  ;  no,  no,  no,  he  could  not 
keep  it  there,  for  Lucifer  came  behind 
him,  tript  up  his  heels,  and  trundled 
him  out  again  neck  and  shoulders. 

I’ll  tell  you  a  secret ;  I  say.  I’ll  tell 
you  a  secret ; — Knees  were  made  be¬ 
fore  elbows ; — aye,  knees,  I  say,  were 
made  before  elbows;  for  the  beasts 
of  the  field  were  made  before  man, 
and  thcy^  have  no  elbows  at  all. — 
Therefore  down  on  your  marrow¬ 
bones  and  pray  for  mercy,  else  you 
will  be  turned  into  Beelzebub’s  under¬ 
ground  kitchen,  to  make  bubble  and 
squeak  of  your  souls  for  the  devil’s 
supper. 

Lodges  Magazine,  July,  1788. 


A  Hard  Case, 

ONCE  a  doctor,  to  death-dealing  practice 
inur’d, 

As  he  always  kill’d  twenty  for  one  that  he 
cur’d, 

To  a  grave-digger  said,  passing  thro’  the 
church-yard, 

So,  friend,  I  perceive  *  you’re  at  work 
very  hard.” — 

Hard  indeed,”  says  old  Delve,  “  here  I 
toil  ev’ry  day. 

And  can  hardly  get  suction  to  moisten 
my  clay  ; 

“  Nay  scarcely  subsistence  pro¬ 

cures, 

Tho’  while  doing  my  own,  I  aai  finish- 
IKG  your’s,'^ 
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An  Account  of  the  Loss  of  the  Mar¬ 
gate  Hoy, 

« 

Margate,  Feb.  10,  1802. 

REPEATED  as  have  been  the 
awful  visitations  with  which  tliis  town 
and  neighbourhood  has  been  afflicted 
during  this  winter,  the  following  has, 
alas !  in  every  point  of  view,  alarm¬ 
ingly  exceeded  them  all: — The  hoy 
Margate,  of  Margate,  John  Good- 
born,  captain,  Mr.  J.  Sacket,  owner, 
very  deeply  laden  with  corn  for  the 
London  market,  having  a  crew  of  four 
men  and  twenty-eight  passengers, 
sailed  from  the  harbour  in  moderate 
weather,  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the 
roads  till  near  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  they  again  got  under  sail,  and 
soon  after  the  weather  began  to  be 
very  tempestuous ;  but  they  continued 
working  against  the  wind  till  they  had 
arrived,  about  midnight,  off  Reculver, 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  anchor 
under  the  hook  of  Margate  sand. — 
On  making  their  last  tack  towards  the 
land,  the  strop  of  the  sounding  lead 
broke,  and  though  the  vessel  was  put 
about,  yet  before  another  lead  could 
be  fitted  she  struck,  it  was  supposed, 
on  the  tail  of  the  Reculver  Sand ;  they 
then  let  go  the  anchor,  and  the  water 
flowing,  the  vessel  swang  off  and  rode 
clear.  They  then  got  up  the  anchor, 
and  setting  the  sails,  she  was  drawn 
off  the  land,  when  the  gib-tackle 
broke,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
get  her  head  from  the  wind :  the  cap¬ 
tain  then  lashed  down  the  tiller,  and 
went  forward  to  set  another  gib-sail, 
when,  by  the  vessel's  striking  the 
ground,  the  tiller  was  rent  in  two,  and 
before  it  could  be  replaced  the  rud¬ 
der  was  beat  off,  and  thereby  the  ves- 
sel  was  rendered  totally  unmanage¬ 
able.  They  tlien  let  go  their  anchor 
a  second  time,  but  the  hoy  continuing 
to  beat  on  the  ground  in  the  most 
alarming  manner,  and  apprehending 


she  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  finding 
the  pumps  were  choaked,  they  were 
forced  to  let  slip  the  cable,  and  let 
her  drive  in  to  shore,  on  which  she 
was  beaten  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  village  of  Reculver.  The 
scene  then  became  truly  horrible,  as 
a  most  dreadful  sea  was  breaking  over 
the  vessel  every  moment,  and  the 
women  and  children  uttering  the  most 
lamentable  cries.  In  the  midst  of 
this  distress,  Mr.  Bone,  passenger,  and 
local  preacher  in  the  connection  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  like  the 
true  Christian  and  faithful  Divine, 
with  great  resignation,  exhorted  and 
prayed  with  his  fellow-sufferers,  and 
was  heard  by  the  survivors  to  the  very 
last,  lifting  his  voice  in  supplications 
and  praises  to  his  Redeemer. —  Five 
of  the  passengers  and  four  of  the 
crew  having  taken  to  the  shrouds, 
were  saved  by  continuing  there  till 
the  water  was  so  lowered  that  they 
could  get  on  the  shore,  about  five  in 
the  morning.  One  other  passenger, 
Mr.  Jesse  Carroway,  of  Margate,  was 
swept  off  the  deck,  but  most  provi¬ 
dentially,  after  some  little  exertion, 
was  thrown  on  the  beach  by  the 
waves,  and  escaped ;  and  supposes 
that  very  soon  after  the  cabin  was 
filled  with  water,  and  seven  passen¬ 
gers  who  remained  therein  drowned, 
and  the  remaining  fourteen  and  the 
captain,  who  were  on  deck,  were  then 
swept  away  by  the  merciless  waves, 
as  while  he  lay  on  the  beach,  he  heard 
a  general  scream  of  distress,  and  then 
all  was  still!  The  scene  which  the 
morning  presented  to  the  afflicted 
spectators,  who  by  ten  o'clock  were 
some  hundreds,  from  Margate  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe,  as  within  the  space 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  beach, 
sixteen  men  and  women  lay  dead  on 
the  shore,  and,  very  soon  after,  seven 
other  passengers  were  taken  in  the 
same  state  from  the  cabin,  making  in 
the  whole  twenty-three  persons* 
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Pyramids  of  Egypt, 

THE  pyramids  of  Egypt,  those 
wondrous  monuments  of  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
that  country,  are  allowed  to  lia\'e 
been  built  at  lea'^t  i,200  years  before 
the  birtli  of  Christ. 

The  tliree  pyramids  that  are  most 
taken  notice  of  by  travellers,  as  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  the  rest  both  in  bulk  and 
beauty,  are  situated  on  a  ridge  of 
rocky  hills,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lybian  desart,  about  ten  miles  west¬ 
ward  from  the  village  Geeza,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
the  antient  Memphis  stood,  though 
there ‘as  e  now  not  the  least  traces 
to  be  found  of  the  ruins  of  that  great 
and  renowned  city. 

I'he  largest  of  these  pyramids, 
which  has  suffered  least  by  time  and 
weather,  is  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
tliree English  feet  square  at  (he  basis, 
and  its  perpendicular  lieight  is  four 
liiindred  and  ninety  nine  feet  :  but  if 
the  height  be  taken  as  the  pyramid 
ascends  inclining,  it  is  then  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  feet ;  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
base,  so  that  the  angles  and  base 
make  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
whole  area  therefore  of  the  base 
contains  four  hundred  and  eighty 
two  thousand,  two  hundredand  forty- 
nine  souare  feet,  which  is  something 
more  than  eleven  acres  of  ground. 

On  the  outside  of  this  pyramid 
there  is  an  ascent  by  st^ps;  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  every  step  is 
one  entire  stone,  and  sevei^al  of  them 
are  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  top  of 
the  pyramid  does  not  end  in  a  point, 
as  h  appears  to  those  wdio  view  it  be¬ 
low,  but  in  a  little  square  consisting  of 
nine  stones,  besides  two  that  are  want¬ 
ing  at  the  angles.  Each  side  of  the 
platform  is  about  sixteen  feet ;  so 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
may  stand  upon  it,  whence  there  is 
one  of  lire  most  beautiful  prospects 
that  can  be  imagined* 


On  the  north  side  of  the  large  py¬ 
ramid,  sixteen  steps  from  the  bottom, 
there  is  a  narrow  passage  leading 
downwards  into  the  body  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Those  who  have  explored  this 
j)assage  find  within,  galleries,  cham¬ 
bers,  and  a  noble  hall  built  of  The¬ 
baic  marble  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid. 

In  this  stately  hall  stands  a  tomb, 
which  cousins  of  one  entire  piece  of 
marble  hollowed,  without  any  lid  or 
covering;  and  on  being  struck  it  sounds 
like  a  bell.  The  genera!  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  designed  for  the  tomb  of 
Cheops  or  Chemnis,  king  of  Egypt, 
the  supposed  founder  of  this  pyramid. 
There  is  no  appear;ance,  however,  of 
any  corpse  having  been  laid  in  it.  The 
figure  of  this  tomb  is  that  of  an  altar, 
and  the  marble  smooth  and  plain, 
without  any  sculpture  or  other  orna¬ 
ment.  How  the  tomb  was  brought 
into  the  place  whcJre  it  now  stands  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  it  being  impossi¬ 
ble  it  should  have  come  through  the 
narrow  passages  that  are  the  entrances 
to  the  hall.  It  is  therefore  generally 
supposed  the  tomb  was  raised  up 
thither  from  without,  before  the  room 
was  finished ;  and  the  roof  closed  over 
it. 

The  Conflagration. 

WHILE  Dick  to  combs  hostility  proclaims, 
A  neighbouring  toper  sets  his  hair  in  flames. 
The  blaze  extinct,  permit  us  to  inquire : 

“  Were  there  no  lives  lost,  Richard,  in  this 
fire  ?” 


On  seeing  one  Bacon  in  the  Pillor^^ 

WHY  so  relentless  do  you  pelt 
With  all  the  force  you  can, 

As  if  your  heart  no  pity  felt 
For  the  unhappy  man. 

The  thrower  smil’d,  “  Why,  Sir,”  said  he, 
The  judge  has  telt  a  zest. 

And  thinks  that  Bacon  best ’would  be, 

If  well  with  eggs  ’twas  drestfl 

The  Miser’s  Feast. 

HIS  chimney  smoke !  it  is  some  omen  dire  ! 
His  neighbours  are  alarm’d,  and  pry  outjSrr. 
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THE  following  curious  epitaph  appears 
on  ahead-stone  in  the  church-yard  of 
rington,  in  the  County  of  Sussex. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Hide  ; 
We  laid  him  here  because  he  died. 

We  had  rather 
It  had  been  his  father. 

If  it  had  been  his  sister, 

\^e  should  not  have  miss’d  her, 

But  since  ’tis  honest  Ned, 

No  more  shall  be  said. 


OUILSFIELD  CHURCH-YARD,  MONTGOMERY¬ 
SHIRE. 

DAVID  WILLIAMS. 

Died  June  ^0,  1769. 

UNDER  this  yew  tree 
Buried  would  be  be. 

Because  his  father  he 
Planted  this  yew  tree. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 

IN  LLANMYNECH  CHURCH- YARD. 

HERE  lies  John  Thomas 
And  his  three  children  dear  ; 

Two  buried  at  Oswestry, 

And  one  here. 


ON  CAVE, 

fW  the  church  of  barrow  upon  soar. 
In  the  County  of  Liecester, 

HERE,  in  this  Grave,  there  lies  a  Cave, 
We  call  a  Cave  a  Grave  — 

If  Cave  be  Grave,  and  Grave  be  Cave, 
Then,  reader,  judge,  I  crave. 

Whether  doth  Cave  here  lie  in  Grave, 

Or  Grave  here  lie  in  Cave; 

If  Grave  in  Cave  here  buried  lie, 

Then,  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Go,  reader,  and  report,  here  lies  a  Cave, 
Who  conquers  Death,  and  buries  his  own 
Grave. 

ON  WILLIAM  LAWES,  A  MUSICIAN, 
Killed  at  the  Siege  of  West- Chester. 

Concord  is  conquer'd  ;  in  this  urn  there  lies 
The  master  of  great  Mustek’s  mysteries. 
And  in  it  is  a  riddle,  like  the  cause, 

Will  Lawes  was  slain  by  those  whose  Wills 
are  Lawes. 


Peterborough  Cathedral, 

HERE  lies  a  babe,  that  only  cry’d, 

In  baptism  to  be  washed  from  sin,  and  dy’d, 

January  17,  1606, 


In  St.  Maria  Nuova,  Naples,  is  an  Italian 
Inscription,  which  in  English  runs  thus. 

*  I  was  what  I  am  not.  I  am  what  I  was  not, 
‘  What  I  am  thou  shalt  be.  Spain  gave  me 
birth ; 

‘  Italy  determined  my  fortune.  Here  I  lie 
buried. 

Roderigo  Nunez  de  Palma,  1597/ 


'  ON  WILLIAM  PRYNNE, 

By  Butler. 

Here  lies  the  corpse  of  William  Prykns, 
Bencher,  late  of  Lincoln’s-Iun, 

Who  restless  ran  through  thick  and  thia^ 

This  grand  scripturient  paper-spRler, 

This  endless,  needless  margin.fi Hep, 

Was  strangely  tost  from  post  to  pillar. 

His  brain’s  career  was  never  stopping, 

But  pen  with  rheum  of  gall  still  dropping. 
Till  hand  o’er  head  brought  ears  to  cropping. 

Nor  would  he  yet  surcease  such  themes. 

But  prostitute  new  virgin  reams. 

To  types  of  his  fanatic  dreams. 

But  while  be  this  hot  humour  hugs» 

And  for  more  length  of  tender  tugs. 

Death  fang’d  the  remnant  of  bislugs. 


ON  MACK  LIN,  THE  PLAYER, 

Who  died  at  the  advanced  Age  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  Years,  two  Months,  and 
ten  Days.'  He  lies  in  the  Chancel  ;of 
Covent-Garden  Church. 

HERE  lies  the  Jew, 

That  Shakspeare  drew. 

These  lines  were  given  by  Mr.  Pope,  a* 
the  most  appropriate  inscription  for  Mack- 
LiN,  after  his  chaste  representation  of 
Shakspearb’s  Shylock,  but  they  do  not 
appear  on  his  tomb. 


LINCOLN  cathedral. 

ON  DOCTOR  OTWELL  HILI, 
Who  died  idth  of  May,  1616,  aged  56. 

’TIS  Otwell  Hill,  a  holy  Hill, 
And  truly,  sooth  to  say. 

Upon  this  Hill, be  praised  still, 

The  Lord  both  night  and  day. 
Upon  this  Hill,  this  Hill, did cr^. 
Aloud  the  scripture  letter. 

And  strove  your  wicked  villains  by, 
Good  counsel  to  make  better, 

And  now  this  Hill  tho’  under  stones, 
Has  the  Lord’s  Hills  to  lie  on; 
For  Lincoln  Hill  has  got  his  bones, 
His  soul  the  Hill  of  ^'ioa. 
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Account  of  the  Character  and  Dress  1 
of  the  Women  of  ChiOj  an  Island 
in  the  Archipelago, 

WHILE  recounting  the  bounties  of 
nature  to  this  island,  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  female  inhabitants  must 
not  be  omitted.  As  we  walked 
through  the  town  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
the  streets  were  filled  with  women 
dancing,  or  sitting  in  groupes,  at  their 
doors,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
island,  which  is  scrupulously  confined 
to  the  natives.  The  girls  have  most 
brilliant  complexions,  with  features 
regular  and  delicate ;  but  one  style  of 
countenance  prevails ;  when,  without 
a  veil,  the  head  is  covered  with  a 
close  coif,  confining  the  hair,  except 
a  few  locks  round  the  face,  which  are 
bathed  in  perfumed  oil,  and  curled 
likewise,  as  in  Vandyke’s  or  Lely’s 
portraits.  Some  have  yeils  of  muslin 
tied  a  V antique.,  and  flowdng  gracefully 
behind.  The  shift  sleeves  are  exposed 
of  thin  gauze  full  and  open,  and  the 
outer  vest  does  not  reach  far  below 
the  knees,  with  an  apron  of  coloured 
tiffany,  worn  as  high  as  the  bosom. 
It  is  always 'of  gaudy  silk,  thickly 
plaited  in  narrow  folds,  stifiened  with 
whalebone,  like  a  hoop,  and  fastened 
under  the  chin,  being  quite  flat  upon 
the  breasts.  It  appears  much  as  if 
one  of  the  most  fanciful  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  ladies  of  fashion  should  wear  her 
petticoat  tied  round  her  neck,  and 
poke  her  arms  through  the  sides ;  or 
by  a  more  grotesque  comparison  a 
tortoise  walking  upright.  The  slippers 
are  loose,  and  sometimesembroidered, 
with  stockings  of  while  silk  or  cotton, 
extremely  neat.  The  ringlets  which 
are  so  elegantly  disposed  round  the 
sweet  countenances  of  these  fair  Chio- 
les  are  such  as  Milton  describes  by 
“  hyacinthine  locks,”  crisped  and  curl¬ 
ed  like  the  blossoms  of  that  flower. 
No  dress  more  unbecoming  than  that 
which  envelopes  their  shapes  could 
have  been  imagined  ;  but  their  faces 
make  ample  amends,  with  eyes  vary¬ 


ing  with  infinite  expression  from  soft¬ 
ness  to  vivacity.  All  the  arts  of  anci¬ 
ent  Greece  have  declined  in  an  extreme 
proportion;  nor  should  we  wonder 
that,  if  the  superiority  of  beauty  be 
unimpaired,’ the  art  of  adorning  the 
person  be  almost  lost.  Yet  the  air  of 
the  veil,  the  ceinturey  and  the  sandals, 
afford  us  occasionally  some  slight 
glimpse  of  that  exquisite  grace  w  hich 
pervades  the  drapery  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture. 

Even  in  the  Turkish  women  an  air 
of  greater  freedom  than  of  those  in 
the  capital  may  be  observed.  The 
face  is  not  so  closely  enveloped  in  a 
mahramah,  which  discovers  the  eyes 
only,  but  gracefully  obscured  by  a 
flowing  veil. 

We  visited  the  English  consul  at  his 
country-house  among  the  mountains. 
It  was  about  mid-day,  and  were  serv¬ 
ed  with  the  customary  compliment. 
The  lady  of  the  house  had  been  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Chiotes, 
nor  bad  her  daughter  inferior  preten¬ 
sions.  More  native  politeness  and 
gay  complacency  could  scarcely  have 
been  shown  than  in  their  recep¬ 
tion  of  us.  According  to  the  universal 
custom  among  the  Greeks,  soon  after 
our  arrival,  a  servant  appeared,  bear¬ 
ing  a  silver  salver,  upon  which  were 
placed  several  spoons  filled  with  con¬ 
serves,  which  the  young  lady  presented 
to  us,  severally,  with  a  grace  and 
attitude  worthy  the  antique.  Small 
glasses  of  water  succeeded;  and,  lastly, 
coffee  prepared  in  the  eastern  manner. 
In  every  visit  that  may  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  this  compliment  is  re¬ 
peated.  Should  the  mistress  of  the 
house  be  young,  she  shows  her  respect 
to  her  guests  by  this  ceremony;  if 
otherwise,  her  eldest  daughter,  or 
some  other  lady  present,  takes  her 
place. 


Miracles  not  ceased, 

THE  prophet  Balaam  was  in  wonder  lost. 
To  hear  his  ass  speak asses  now  talk  most. 
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The  wonderful  Learned  Boy,  of  Lu- 
beck,  in  Germany. 

Christian  Henry  Heineken 
was  born  at  Lubeck  on  February  6, 
1721,  and  died  there  June  27?  1725, 
after  having  displayed  the  most  ama¬ 
zing  proofs  of  intellectual  talents. 

He  had  not  completed  his  first  year 
of  life,  when  he  already  knew  and 
recited  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses;  with  a 
number  of  verses  on  the  creation. ^ — 
In  his  fourteenth  month  he  knew  all 
the  history  of  the  Bible;  in  his  thir¬ 
tieth  month  the  history  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  geography,  anatomy, 
the  use  of  maps,  and  nearly  8000 
Latin  words.  Before  the  end  of  his 
third  year,  the  history  of  Denmark, 
and  the '  genealogy  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  In  his  fourth  year 
the  doctrines  of  divinity,  with  their 
proofs  from  the  Bible;  ecclesiastical 
history  ;  the  institutions;  200  hymns, 
with  their  tunes;  80  psalms;  entire 
chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments;  1500  verses  and  sentences, 
from  ancient  Latin  classics;  almost 
the  whole  Qrbis  Pictus  of  Comenius, 
whence  he  had  derived  all  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Latin  tongue;  arithme¬ 
tic;  the  history  of  the  European  em¬ 
pires  and  kingdoms:  could  point  out 
in  the  maps  whatever  place  he  was 
asked  for,  or  passed  by  in  his  jour¬ 
neys;  and  recite  all  the  ancient  and 
historical  anecdotes  relating  to  it. 
His  stupendous  memory  caught  and 
retained  every  word  he  was  told  ;  his 
ever-acting  imagination  used,  at  what¬ 
ever  he  saw  or  heard,  instantly  to 
apply*  according  to  the  laws  of  as¬ 
sociation  of  ideas,  some  examples  or 
sentences  from  the  Bible,  or  geogra¬ 
phy,  profane  or  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  Oi'tis  PictuSf  or  from  ancient 
classics.  Ac  the  court  of  Denmark 
Be  delivered  twelve  speeches,  without 
once  faultering;  and  underwent  pub¬ 
lic  examinations  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  especially  the  history  of  Den¬ 


mark.  He  spoke  German,  Latin* 
French,  and  Low  Dutch;  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good-natured,  and  well- 
behaved,  but  of  a  most  tender,  deli-p 
cate  bodily  constitution,  never  eating 
any  solid  food,  but  chiefly  subsisting 
on  nurse^s  milk.  He  was  celebrated, 
says  this  account,  all  over  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  the  Learned  Boy 
of  Labeck.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
four  years,  twenty  days,  and  twenty- 
one  hours ;  and  his  death  was  record¬ 
ed  in  a  number  of  periodical  papers. 

Westminster  Magazine,  1T80. 


Lady  Jane  Grey  s  Speech  on  tha 
^  Scaffold. 

Good  People, 

I  AM  come  to  this  place  to  yield 
up  my  life  to  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
That  I  did  consent  to  the  design  con¬ 
certed  against  the  queen's  highness, 
to  deprive  her  of  the  crown  of  this 
realm,  I  frankly  confess;  but  abso¬ 
lutely  deny  that  I  entertained  the  least 
thoughts,  or  desire,  to  have  that  ho¬ 
nour  transferred  on  myself : — I  there¬ 
fore  wash  my  hands,  in  token  of  my 
innocency  before  God,  and  all  that 
behold  me  this  day.  v 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  Judge 
Morgan,  who  pronounced  sentence 
on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  short  time  af¬ 
ter  her  execution  became  insane,  and 
in  his  raving  would  cry  out,  “  Take 
her  from  me,  take  her  from  me!”  till 
be  ended  his  life  with  inexpressible 
horror.  Taylor’s  Bloody  Tribunal^, 


A  Recipe  for  Courtship. 

TWO  or  three  dears  and  two  or  three  swetetg; 
Two  or  three  balls,  and  two  or  three  treats ; 
Two  or  three  serenades  given  as  a  lure; 
Two  or  three  oaths  how  much  they  endnre; 
Two  or  three  messages  sent  in  a  day ; 

Two  or  three  times  led  out  from  the  play ; 
Two  or  three  soft  speeches  made  by  the  way. 
Two  or  three  tickets  for  two  or  three  times  ; 
Two  or  three  love-letters  writ  all  in  rhymes : 
Two  or  three  months  keeping  strict  to  thesa 
rules, 

Can  never  fail  making:  a  couple  of  foolg. 

D 


sat 
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Characters  oj  the  different  Nations 
of  Europe, 

IN  religion,  the  German  is  scep¬ 
tical  ;  the  Englishman  devout ;  the 
Frenchman  zealoias;  the  Italian  cere¬ 
monious;  the  Spaniard  a  bigot. 

In  keeping  his  word,  the  German 
is  faithful ;  the  Englishman  safe  ;  the 
Frenchman  giddy ;  the  Italian  shuff¬ 
ling  ;  the  Spaniard  a  cheat. 

In  giving  advice,  the  German  is 
slow ;  the  Englishman  fearless ;  the 
Frenchman  precipitate ;  the  Italian 
nice  ;  the  Spaniard  Circumspect. 

In  external  appearance,  the  German 
is  large  ;  the  Englishman  well  made  ; 
the  Frenchman  well  looking  ;  the  Ital¬ 
ian  of  middle  size ;  the  Spaniard 
nwkward. 

In  dress,  the  German  is  shabby; 
the  Englshraan  costly ;  the  French¬ 
man  fickle  ;  the  Italian  ragged ;  the 
Spaniard  decent. 

In  manners,  the  German  is  clown¬ 
ish  ;  the  Englishman  blunt  ;  the 
Frenchman  easy  ;  the  Italian  polite ; 

-  4he  Spaniard  proud. 

In  keeping  a  secret,  the  German 
forgets  what  he  has  been  told  ;  the 
Englishman  conceals  what  he  should 
divulge,  and  divulges  what  he  should 
conceal ;  the  Frenchman  tells  every 
thing  ;  the  Italian  is  close  ;  the  Spa¬ 
niard  mysterious. 

In  vanity,  the  German  boasts  little; 
the  Englishman  despises  all  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  the  Frenchman  flatters  every 
body ;  the  Italian  estimates  cautiously 
the  Spaniard  is  indifferent. 

In  eating  and  drinking,  the  Ger¬ 
man  is  a  drunkard ;  the  Englishman 
gross  and  luscious  ;  the  Frenchman 
delicate  ;  the  Italian  moderate;  the 
Spaniard  penurious. 

In  offending  and  doing  good,  the 
German  is  inactive  ;  the  Englishman 
does  both  without  consideration ;  the 
Italian  is  prompt  in  beneficence, 
but  vindictive ;  the  Spaniard  indiffer¬ 
ent. 

In  speaking,  the  German  and 
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Frenchman  speak  badly  but  write 
well ;  the  Englishman  speaks  and 
writes  well;  the  Italian  speaks  well, 
writes  much  and  well  ;  the  Spaniard 
speaks  little,  writes  little  but  well. 

In  address,  the  German  looks  like 
a  blockhead;  the  Englishman  neither 
resembles  a  fool  or  a  wise  man  ;  the 
Frenchman  is  gay  ;  the  Italian  is  pru¬ 
dent,  but  looks  like  a  fool ;  the 
Spaniard  is  quite  the  reverse. 

Servants  are  companions  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  obedient  in  England  ;  masters 
in  France;  respectful  in  Italy;  sub¬ 
missive  in  Spain. 

The  women  are  housewives  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  queens  in  England ;  ladies  in 
France;  captives  in  Italy;  slaves  in 
Spain. 

In  courage,  the  German  resembles 
a  bear;  the  Englishman  a  lion;  the 
Frenchman  an  eagle ;  the  Italian  a 
fox  *  and  the  Spaniard  an  Elephant. 

In  the  sciences,  the  German  is  a 
pedant ;  the  Englishman  a  philoso¬ 
pher;  the  Frenchman  a  smatterer: 
the  Italian  a  professor;  and  the  Span¬ 
iard  a  grave  thinker. 

Magnificence^ln  Germany  the 
princes,  in  England  the  ships,  in 
France  the  court,  in  Italy  the  churches 
in  Spain  the  armories,  are  magni< 
ficent* 


On  a  Fat  Physician. 

TAKE  heed,  O  good  traveller,  and  do  not 
tread  hard, 

For  here  lies  Dr.  Str-tf-rd,  in  all  Ihii 
church-yard. 


St.  Peter^s,  Norwich. 

HERE  lyeth  John  Brigoc,  under  this  mar- 
bil  ston, 

Whossowleonr  Lord  Jesu  have  mercy  upon; 

For  in  this  worlde  worthily  he  lived  many  a 
day, 

And  here  Ivys  bodi  is  beried,  and  cowched 
under  clay ; 

Lo!  frendis  fre,  whatever  ye  be,  pray  for  me, 
I  you  pray. 

As  ye  nay  se,  in  soch  degre,  so  schal  ye  be 
another  day. 
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ON  the  demise  of  King  Charles  II. 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  a  long 
time  governed  in  the  King’s  name, 
ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of 
James  II.  I'he  first  step  that  he  took 
after  his  accession,  was  the  issuing 
out  a  prosecution  against  Alderman 
Cornish,  who  had  exerted  himself, 
when  sheriff,  in  the  year  ibSO,  to  de¬ 
tect  and  prosecute  the  Popish  plot 
In  consequence  of  which,  on  the 
13th  October,  lb85,  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  committed  to  Newgate  ; 
without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper, 
and  on  the  hlonday  following  he  was 
indicted  for  conspiring,  with  other 
false  traitors,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in 
the  kingdom  in  the  late  reign,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  king  and  subvert  the  consti¬ 
tution.  The  principal  evidence  against 
him  was  Colonel  Kamsey,  an  infa¬ 
mous  and  profligate  villain;  and  one 
Goodenough,  who  had  been  outlawed, 
but  w'as  pardoned  on  purpose  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  against  him  ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  evidence  of  these 
two  base  men,  did  not  in  the  least  af¬ 
fect  the  prisoner,  he  was  nevertheless 
condemned,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  facing  his  own  house,  at 
the  end  of  King-street,  Cheapside, 
London.  ' 

Chamber's  History  of  England. 


Justice  done  hy  Otho  III.  Emperor 
of  Germany,  to  the  Empress  his 
Wife,  Mary,  Eaughter  of  the  King 
of  Arragon.  A.  D.  99(). 

THIS  princess  having  been  in  love 
with  a  young  Italian  count,  she  made 
use  of  all  her  arts  to  allure  him  to  her 
embraces  ;  but  he  being  no  less  chaste 
than  charming,  she  was  by  no  means 
able  to  bring  her  ends  about,  which 
caused  her  to  turn  her  love  into 
hatred,  and  consequently  to  seek  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  revenged.  At 
lenoth  she  resolved  to  accuse  her  love 
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to  the  emperor  of  making  attempts 
upon  her  honour;  which  had  that 
effect,  that  Otho,  giving  too  great 
Cl  edit  to  her  accusation,  condemned 
the  innocent  count  to  die;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  had  him  beheaded.  The 
count,  before  his  death,-  confessed 
the  whole  truth  to  his  wife,  who  there¬ 
upon,  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  , 
went  and  threw  herself  at  the  em¬ 
peror’s  feet,  at  a.  time  when  he  was 
doing  of  justice,  laying  open  the 
whole  truth,  thereby  acquitting  her 
husband  and  accusing  the  empress  of 
a  most  detestable  crime ;  to  confirm 
which,  she  took  a  red-hot  iron  into 
her  hands  without  doing  her  any  harm. 
The  emperor,  astonished  at  what  he 
had  both  heard  and  seen,  commanded 
his  empress  to  undergo  the  like  proof 
of  her  innocence,  which  she  declining 
to  do,  he  immediately  ordered  her  to 
be  burnt  alive,  and  for  his  own 
punishment,  for  having  so  rashly  pro¬ 
cured  the  innocent  count  to  be  exe- 
cuted,  condemned  himself  in  a  great 
fine,  which  he  caused  to  be  spee'dily 
paid  to  the  afflicted  widows 

Mr.  Savage’s  History  of  Germany  % 


An  Account  of  a  Wild  Man  in  th$ 
Pyrenees. 

Monsieur  le  Roy,  the  French 
king’s  engineer,  employed  in  drawing 
masts  from  the  Pyrenees,  says,  that 
in  the  year  1774,  a  savage,  or  wild 
man,  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds 
who  fed  their  flocks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  forest  Yaary.  This  man, 
who  inhabited  the  rocks  that  lay  near 
the  forest,  was  very  tall,  covered  with 
hair  like  a  bear,  and  very  nimble ;  of 
a  gay  humour,  and  in  all  appearance 
of  a  mild  disposition,  as  he  neither 
did  nor  seemed  to  intend  harm  to  any 
body.  He  often  visited  the  cottages, 
without  ever  attempting  to  cany  off 
any  thing.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
bread,  milk,  or  cheese;  his  greatest 
amusement  was  to  see  the  sheep  run 
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ning,  and  to  scatter  them ;  and  he 
testitied  his  pleasure  at  this  sight  by 
loud  fits  of  laughter,  but  never  at* 
tempted  to  hurt  them.  When  the 
shepherds  let  loose  their  dogs  after 
him,  he  fled  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
racer,  and  never  allowed  the  dogs  to 
come  near  him.  One  morning  he 
came  to  the  cottage  of  some  work¬ 
men,  and  one  of  them  endeavouring 
to  get  near  him,  and  catch  him  by 
the  leg,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  then 
made  his  escape:  he  seemed  to  be 
about  30  years  of  age.  As  the  forest 
is  verv  extensive,  and  has  a  commu- 
iiicaiion  with  the  vast  woods  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  Spanish  territories,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose^  that  this  solitary 
but  cheerful  being  had  been  lost  in 
his  infancy,  and  had  subsisted  on  fruits 
and  herbs.  How  wild  men  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  immense  forests  on  the 
continent,  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  naturalists ;  but  that 
there  are  such,  the  foregoing  instance 
to  that  of  the  wild  man^  brought 
over  from  the  forests  of  Germany,  as 
a  present  to  King  George  I.  confirms* 
Gentleman^s  Magazine,  1*779. 

^  Peter  the  Wild  Boy  died  at  Broadway 
Farm,  near  Great  Berkhamstead,  in  Here¬ 
fordshire,  A.  D.  1785. 


Gunpowder, 

IN  the  year  1649,  4th  Jan.  sixty 
houses  were  blown  up  by  a  blast  of 
27  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  ac¬ 
cidentally  took  fire  at  a  ship-chand¬ 
lers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barking 
Church,  Tower-street,  London.  It 
unfortunately  happened  that  a  parish 
feast  was  then  held  at  the  Rose  Ta¬ 
vern,  next  door  but  one  to  the  church, 
at  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
parishioners  were  assembled,  all  of 
whom  perished,  and  were  mangled  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner,  except  the 
mistress  of  the  tavern,  who  was  found 
sitting  upright  in  the  bar,  and  a 
draw'er  standing  w'ithou\  it,  with  a 
pot  in  his  hand,  both  being  suffocated 


with  smoke  and  dust,  and  preserved 
in  these  postures  by  the  casual  falling 
of  timber,  without  the  least  sign  of 
fracture  or  contusion.  But  the  most 
remarkable  thing  was,  a  cradle,  with 
a  child  in  it,  blown  upon  the  upper 
leads  of  Barking  Church,  which  the 
next  day  was  taken  down,  without 
either  of  them  having  received  the 
least  damage. 

Chamberlain's  Survey  of  London, 


Giant, 

SOME  masons  digging  near  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  in  Dauphine,  in  a 
field,  (which  by  tradition  had  long 
been  called  the  Giant’s  Field)  at  the 
depth  of  18  feet,  discovered  a  brick 
tomb,  30  feet  long  and  12  wide,  and 
8  feet  high,  on  which  was  a  grey 
stone,  with  the  words  “  Theutobo- 
chus  Rex”  cut  thereon.  When  the 
tomb  was  opened,  they  found  a  hu¬ 
man  skeleton  entire,  25  feet  and  a 
half  long,  10  feet  wide  across  the 
shoulders,  and  5  feet  deep  from  the 
breast  bone  to  the  back  :  his  teeth 
were  about  the  size  of  an  ox’s  foot, 
and  his  shin-bone  measured  four  feet« 
January  11,  l6l3. 


A  Miser, 

A  FEW  days  ago,  died  at  Wim-  . 
borne  Minster,  in  Gloucestershire, 
aged  near  70,  Mr.  Weeks,  a  farmer, 
who,  from  a  very  small  beginning, 
scraped  together  near  3000/.  For 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  he  was  bed¬ 
ridden  ;  but  even  then  was  as  intent 
to  heap  up  as  ever.  Last  winter  at 
midnight,  a  man  entered  his  chamber, 
and  went  off  with  between  three  and 
four  bundled  pounds  ;  which  loss  cut 
him  to  the  heart;  and  so  determined 
was  he  to  make  it  up  by  penury,  that 
he  almost  starved  himself  and  the  old 
woman  who  attended  him,  having  laid 
out  no  more  money,  in  the  last  eight 
or  nine  months,  than  fifteen  shillings ; 
a  sum  which  eluded  the  search  of  the 
robber.  Public,  Ledger,  Ziith  Jan,  1784» 
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English  and  French  Ideas  of  Pickling 
afid  Preserving, 

A  POOR  simple  Foreigner,  not  long  ago,^ 

Whose  knowledge  of  English  was,  simply, 
80  so ; 

At  a  shop  window  reading,  Good  Pickles 
sold  here,” 

To  the  shopwoman  said,  “  Vat  is  Peeckles, 
my  dear?” 

Why  Pickles,”  says  she,  is  a  sort  of  a 
name, 

“  Like  Preserves,  and  the  meaning  is  nearly 
the  same ; 

For  pickling  preserves,  though  not  quite 
the  same  way. 

Yet  ^tis  much  the  same  thing,  as  a  body 
may  say.” 

The  Foreigner  bow’d,  and  gave  thanks  for 
his  lesson. 

Which,  the  next  day,  at  dinner,  he  made 
a  tine  mess  on ; 

For  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  caus’d  Miss 
Kitty  Nervous, 

To  start  from  her  chair,  and  cry,  Mercy 
preserve  us !  ”  > 

While  he,  keeping  closely  his  lesson  in  view, 

Cry’d,  “  Mevey  preserve  us  and  peeckle  ns 
too!” 


EPITAPH. 

Written  on  Foote,  the  Mimic  and  Drama¬ 
tist,  who,  several  years  before  his  death, 

lost  one  of  his  nether  limbs. 

HERE  a  pickled  rogue  lies  whom  we  could 
not  preserve. 

Though  his  pickle  was  true  Attic  Salt ; 

One  Foote  was  his  name,  and  one  leg  did 
him  serve. 

Though  bis  wit  was  known  never  to  halt : 

A  most  precious  limb  and  a  rare  precious 
pate. 

With  one  limb  taken  off  for  wise  ends; 

Yet  the  hobb’ler,  in  spite  of  the  hitch  in 
his  gait, 

Never  fail’d  to  take  off  his  best  friends: 

Taking  off  friends  and  foes,  both  in  man¬ 
ner  and  voice. 

Was  his  practice  for  pastime  or  pelf; 

For  which,  'twere  no  wonder,  if  both 
should  rejoice 

At  the  day  when  he  took  off  himself! 


Epitaph, 

HERE  old  John  Randal  lies,  who  telling 
of  his  tale. 

Lived  threescore  years  and  ten,  such  virtue 
was  in  ale, 

Ale  was  his  meat,  ale  was  his  drink,  ale  did 
his  heart  revive ; 

And  if  he  could  have  drank  bis  ale^  be  still 
had  been  alive. 


ON  SHADRACH  JOHNSON, 

Who  kept  the  Wheat-Shcaf,  at  Bedford,  and 
had  twenty -four  children  by  his  first  wife^ 
€nd  eight  by  his  second, 

SHADRACH  lies  here  who  made  both  sexeft 
happy, 

The  women  with  love-toys,  the  men  with 
nappy 


Epitaph, 

HERE  lies  Robin  Masters,  Faith  ’twas  hard 
To  take  away  our  honest  Robin’s  breath  ; 
Yet  surely  Robin  was  full  well  prepared; 
Robin  was  alway’s  looking  out  for  Deatbi 


Epitaph* 

‘  Here  lies  J.  H.  in  expectation  of  the  day 
^of  Judgement, 

‘  What  he  was  that  day  will  shew.' 

Parish  Church  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

UNDER  this  stone  do  lie  six  children  small. 
Of  John  Wxllington  of  the  North  Hall, 


Epitaph. 

HERE  lith  the  Body  of  Betty  Bawden, 
Her  wid  a  lived  longer  but  her  cawden. 
And  now  hers  dead  and  turn’d  to  clay, 
’Twas  she’s  bad  leg  carr’d  she  away. 


ON  GAY  THE  POET. 

By  Pope. 

WELL  then  poor  Gay  lies  underground  ! 

So  there’s  an  end  of  honest  Jack  1 
So  little  Justice  here  he  found, 

’Tis  ten  to  one  he’ll  ne’er  come  back. 


SITTINGBOURNE. 

I  WAS  as  yee  be,  now  in  dust  and  clay, 
Have  mercy  on  my  sowl  yat  bowght  hit 
with  yi  blodde. 

For  Elisabeth  of  Cherite  a  paternoster  say, 
Sumtymes  I  was  the  wyff  of  Edmonde 
Poodde. 


ST.  PANCRAS,  LONDON,' 

's 

On  an  Attorney. 

HERE  lies  one,  believe  it  if  yon  can. 

Who,  tho’  an  attorney  was  an  honest  man  ; 
The  gates  of  Heav’n  for  him  will  open  wide. 
But  will  be  shut  ’gainst  all  the  tribe  beside. 

.  ON  ROGER  GARDINER, 

Who  died  April  13,  1658.  Aged  21  Years, 
and  9  Months. 

ROGER  lies  here  before  his  hour, 

Thus  does  the  Gardiner  lose  his  flower. 
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Uncommon  Story  of  a  Sleep-Walker, 

A  YOUNG  gentleman  went  down 
from  London  to  the  West  of  England, 
to  the  bouse  of  a  very  worthy  gentle¬ 
man,  to  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  related  ;  it  happened  that  the 
gentleman’s  house  at  that  lime  was 
full,  by  reason  of  a  kinswoman’s  wed¬ 
ding  that  had  been  lately  kept  there; 
he  tberefore  told  the  young  gentleman 
he  was  very^jlad  to  see  him,  and  that 
he  was  very  welcome  to  him:  but, 
said  he,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  do 
for  a  lodging  for  you,  my  cousin’s 
maniage  not  having  left  a  room  free, 
except  one,  which  is  haunted;  but  if 
you  will  lie  there,  you  shall  have  a 
very  good  bed,  and  all  other  accom¬ 
modations,  Sir,  replied  the  young 
gentleman,  you  will  very  much  oblige 
me  in  allowing  me  to  sleep  there,  for 
1  have,  often  coveted  to  be  in  a  place 
that  was  haunted.  The  gentleman, 
very  glad  that  his  kinsman  was  so 
well  j)leased  with  his  accommadations, 
ordered  the  chamber  to  be  got  roadv, 
and  a  good  fire  to  be  made  in  it,  it 
being  winter  time.  When  bed-tinie 
came,  the  young  gentleman  was  con¬ 
ducted  up  to  his  chamber,  which, 
besides  a  good  fire,  was  furnished 
witli  all  suitable  accommodations, 
and  having  recommended  himself  to 
the  Divine  protection,  goes  to  bed; 
where,  having  lain  some,  time  awake, 
and  finding  no  disturbance,  he  fell 
asleep;  out  of  which  he  was  awaked 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
by  the  opening  of  the  chamber-door, 
and  the  coming  in  of  somebody  in  the 
appearance  of  a  young  woman,  hav¬ 
ing  a  night-dress  on  her  head,  and 
only  her  chemise  on;  but  he  had  no 
perfect  view  of  her,  his  candle  having 
burnt  out,  and  the  fire  that  was  in 
the  room,  gave  not  sufficient  light  to 
distinguish  the  object  distinctly.  But 
this  unknown  vigilant  going  to  the 
chimney,  took  the  poker,  and  stirred 
vp  the  fire,  by  the  fiamir>g  light 


-  - - -  - - 

whereof,  he  could  discern  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  young  gentlewoman  more 
distinctly  ;  but  whether  it  was  flesh 
and  blood,  or  an  airy  phantom,  he 
knew  not.  This  appearance  having 
stood  some  time  before  the  fire,  as  if 
to  warm  herself,  at  last  walked  two 
or  three  times  about  the  room,  and 
then  came  to  the  bed-side;  where, 
having  stood  a  little  time,  she  took 
up  the  bed-clothes,  and  went  into 
bed,  pulling  the  bed-clothes  upon  her, 
and  lay  very  quietly.  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  little  startled  at  this 
unknown  bed-fellow,  and,  upon  her 
approach,  lay  on  the  further  side  of 
the  bed,  not  knowing  whether  he  had 
better  rise  or  not.  At  last,  lying  very 
still,  he  'perceived  his  bed-fellow 
breathe,  by  which,  guessing  her  to  be 
desk  and  blood,  he  drew  nearer,  and 
taking  her  by  the  hand  found  it  warm, 
and  that  it  was  no  airy  phantom,  but 
substantial  flesh  and  blood ;  and  find¬ 
ing  she  had  a  ring  on  her  finger,  he 
took  it  off  unperceived.  The  lady 
being  all  this  time  asleep,  he  laid  his 
hand  gently  upon  her,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  her  sex,  at  the  same  time  not 
disturbing  her;  which  done,  she  flung 
off  the  bed-clothes,  and  getting  up, 
walked  three  or  four  times  about  the 
room,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had 
previously  done;  then  standing  a  while 
before  the  door,  opened  it,  and  went 
out,  closing  it  after  her.  The  young 
gentleman,  perceiving  by  this,  in 
what  manner  the  room  was  haunted, 
rose  up,  and  locked  the  door  on  the 
inside;  then  returned  to  bed,  and 
slept  soundly  till  morning.  At  an 
early  hour  the  master  of  the  house 
came  to  him,  wishing  to  know  how 
he  did,  and  whether  he  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  He  told  him,  there  was  an 
apparition  appeared  to  him,  but  beg¬ 
ged  the  favor  of  declining  any  further 
explanation,  until  the  whole  family 
were  assembled  :  the  gentleman  com¬ 
plied,  assuring  him,  that  as  long  as. 
he  was  well,  he  felt  quite  satisfied.* 
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The  desire  the  whole  family  had, 
to  know  the  issue  of  this  affair,  made 
them  dress  with  more  expedition  than 
usual;  so  that  there  was  a  general 
assemblage  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
mail  before  eleven  o’clock,  not  ©ne  of 
them  being  willing  to  appear  in  her 
dishabille.  When  they  were  all  met 
in  the  great  hall,  the  young  gentle^ 
rnan  told  them,  that  he  had  one  favor 
to  desire  of  the  ladies  before  he 
would  say  any  thing,  and  that  was, 
to  know  whether  any  of  them  had  lost 
a  ring?  The  young  lady,  from  whose 
finger  it  was  taken,  having  missed  it 
all  the  morning,  and  not  knowing 
how  she  lost  it,  was  glad  to  hear  of 
it  again,  and  readily  owned  she  had 
missed  her  ring,  but  whether  lost  or 
mislaid,  she  knew  not.  The  young 
gentleman  asked  her,  if  that  was  it, 
giving  it  into  her  hand,  which  ac¬ 
knowledging  to  be  her’s,  and  thank¬ 
ing  him,  he  turned  to  his  relation, 
the  master  of  the  house ,  ‘  Now,  Sir,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  can  assure  you,  (^taking 
the  lady  by  the  hand)  this  is  the  lovely 
spirit  by  which  your  clramber  is 
haunted.’  And  thereupon  repeated 
what  has  been  related. 

AVords  cannot  express  the  confusion 
the  young  lady  appeared  to  be  in  at 
this  relation;  she  declared  herself 
perfectly  ignorant  of  all  he  said : 
but  believed  it  might  be  so,  because - 
of  the  ring,  which  she  well  remem¬ 
bered  she  had  on  when  going  to  bed, 
and  knew  not  how  she  had  lost  it. 

This  relation  gave  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  a  great  deal  of  diversion  :  in 
conclusion,  the  father  declared,  that 
since  his  daughter  had  already  gone  to 
bed  to  his  kinsman,  it  should  be  his 
fault  if  he  did  not  marry  her,  he 
being  willing  to  bestow  her  upon 
him,  and  give  her  a  good  portion. 
This  generous  offer  was  so  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  young  gentleman,  that  he 
could  by  no  means  refuse  it ;  and  his 
lete  bed-fellow,  hearing  what  her  fa¬ 
ther  had  said,  was  easily  prevailed  on 
to  accept  him  for  a  husband. 


A  Murder  discovered. 

WHEN  Dr.  Donne,  afterwards 
dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  first  living  he  ever  had, 
he  took  a  walk  into  the  church-yard, 
where  the  ‘^exton  was  digging  a  grave, 
and  throwing  up  a  skull,  the  doctor 
took  it  up  to  contemplate  thereon, 
and  found  a  small  sprig  or  headless 
nail  sticking  in  the  temple,  which  he 
drew  out  secrefly,  and  wrapt  it  up  in 
the  corner  of  his  handkerchief.  He 
then  demanded  of  the  grave-digger 
whether  he  knew  whose  skull  that  was. 
He  said  he  did  very  well,  declaring  it 
was  a  man’s  who  kept  a  brandy  shop; 
an  honest,  drunken  fellow;  who  one 
night  having  taken  two  quarts  of  that 
comfortable  creature,  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  next  morning.  Had  he  a 
wife?  Yes.  What  character  does  she 
bear?  A  very  good  one:  only  the 
neighbours  reflect  on  her  because  she 
tuarried  the  day  after  her  husband 
was  buried.  This  was  enough  for  the 
doctor,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
visiting  his  parishioners,  called  on 
her;  he  asked  her  several  questions, 
and  among  others  what  sickness  her 
husband  died  of.  She  giving  him  the 
same  account  he  had  before  received, 
he  suddenly  opened  the  handkerchief, 
and  cried  in  an  authoritative  voice, 
“  Woman,  do  you  know  this  nail?” 
She  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  un¬ 
expected  demand,  and  instantly  own¬ 
ed  the  fact. 

Morning  Chronicle^  Nov,  1&,  1784, 


A  Country  Quarter  Sessions. 

THREE  or  four  parsons,  three  or  four 
squires, 

Three  or  four  lawyers,  three  or  four  liars; 
Three  or  four  parishes  bringing  appeals ; 
Three  or  four  hands,  and  three  or  four  seals. 

Three  or  four  bastards,  three  or  four  w - s ; 

Tag,  rag  and  bobtail,  three  or  four  scores. 
Three  or  four  bulls,  and  three  or  four  cows. 
Three  or  four  orders,  and  three  or  four  bows : 
Three  or  four  statutes  not  understood; 
Three  or  four  paupers,  praying  for  food; 
Three  or  four  roads,  that  never  were  mended, 
Three  or  four  scolds — and  the  session  is 
ended. 


f4  Literari/  Curiosities^  Epitaphs^  JVonderful  Events, 


Instance  of  the  Sagacity  of  a  Cat, 

MANKIND  in  general  seem  to 
agree  in  celebrating  the  courage  and 
invincible  fidelity  of  the  dog,  while 
the  unfortunate  cat  is  the  general 
object  of  dislike,  and  is  considered 
incapable  of  a  permanent  attachment. 
A  French  journal  contains  an  account 
which  at  once  proves  the  sagacity  and 
faithful  affection  of  a  cat. 

“  A  physician  of  Lyons,  of  the 
name  of  Martin,  states,  that  he  was 
required  by  a  justice  of  peace  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  body  of  a  person  who  had 
recently  been  murdered.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  went  and  found,  in  a  small  room, 
the  body  of  a  young  pregnant  woman 
bathed  in  blood.  A  spaniel  sat  at 
her  feet,  licked  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  howded  in  a  most  piteous 
manner.  It  did  not  bark  when  they 
entered,  but  shewed  the  most  une¬ 
quivocal  signs  of  grief.  A  large 
white  cat  also  attracted  their  attention 
it  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  chest  of 
drawers  at  the  end  of  the  room ;  it 
was  immoveable,  with  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  body*  and  its  looks  at  once 
denoted  horror  and  fear.  After  a 
slight  examination  of  the  body,  he 
told  the  justice  of  peace  that  he  would 
return  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock 
with  some  other  medical  persons,  to 
open  the  body  in  the  presence  of  the 
persons  suspected  of  having  commit¬ 
ted  the  murder.  He  accordingly 
went  there  the  next  day  ;  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  that  struck  his  attention  was  the 
cat  in  the  same  place,  in  the  same 
attitude  in  which  she  had  been  the 
preceding  evening,  and  her  looks  had 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  horror  and 
ferocity  that  some  apprehensions  were 
*  entertained  that  she  was  mad.  The 
room  was^  soon  filled  with  officers  of 
justice  and  others;  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  noise  from  the  rattling  of 
their  arms,  and  from  the  conversation 
which  ensued,  but  it  neither  caused 
the  cat  to  alter  her  position,  or  w  ith¬ 
draw  her  attention  from  the  corpse. 


He  was  proceeding  to  open  the  body, 
in  order  to  extract  the  cliild  horn  the 
womb,  when  the  persons  suspected  of 
the  murder  were  brought  into  the 
room :  at  that  instant  the  eyes  of  the 
cat  sparkled  with  fury,  her  hair  rose 
up,  she  sprung  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  stopped  for  an  instant,  and 
then  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  dog, 
and  seemed  to  partake  in  his  indigna¬ 
tion  for  the  murder,  and  his  fidelity 
for  his  mistress.  These  mute  but  ter¬ 
rible  witnesses  did  not  escape  the 
observations  of  the  persons  accused, 
they  appeared  greatly  shocked,  and 
all  their  boldness  left  them." 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow, 

TO-day  man’s  drest  in  gold  and  silver  bright 
Wrapp’d  in  a  shroud  before  to-morrow  night ; 
To-day  he’s  feeding  on  delicious  food. 
To-morrow  dead,  unable  to  do  good  : 
To-day  he’s  nice,  and  scorns  to  feed  on 
crumbs, 

To-morrow  he’s  himself  a  dish  for  worms; 
To-day  he’s  honour’d,  and  in  vast  esteem. 
To-morrow  not  a  beggar  values  him  : 
To-day  he  raises  from  the  velvet  bed. 
To-morrow  lies  in  one  that’s  made  of  lead  ; 
To-day  his  house,  tho*  large,  he  thinks 
but  small, 

To-morrow  no  command,  no  house  at  all: 
To-day  has  forty  servants  at  his  gate, 
To-morrowscorn’d,  not  one  of  them  will  wait ; 
To-day  perfum’d  as  sweet  as  any  rose. 
To-morrow  stinks  in  every  body’s  aose; 
To-day  he’s  grand,  majestic,  all  delight. 
Ghastly  and  pale  before  to-morrow  night; 
True,  as  the  scripture  says,  man’s  life’* 
a  span ;” 

The  present  moment  is  the  life  of  man ! 


ON  TWO  BUTCHERS, 

(Their  real  Names  T^oxle  and  Skin^,  wlm 
attempted  to  raise  the  Markets, 

TWO  Batchers  thin. 

Call’d  Bone  and  Skin, 

Would  starve  the  Town,  or  near  it; 
But,  be  it  known 
To  Skin  and  Bone, 

That  Flesh  and  Blood  won’t  bear  it. 


Drinking  drives  away  Care, 

’TIS  clear,  since  Brandy  kill’d  Tom’s  scold¬ 
ing  wife, 

That  drinking  rids  us  of  the  cares  of  life. 
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j4n  affectins;  Letter, 

AS  my  situation  at  present  admits 
neither  of  relief  nor  comfort,  I  do 
not  trouble  you  with  this  on  njy  own 
account,  but  in  hopes  that  the  picture 
I  am  about  to  draw,  may  be  the 
means  of  preserving  fathers  from  the 
like  calamity. 

I  am  now  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
iny  age.  1  bad  the  misfortune,  at  for¬ 
ty,  to  lose  an  excellent  wife,  who  left 
me  one  only  daughter,  four  years  old. 

My  love  for  my  wife  was  such,  that 
I  believe  nothing  but  the  affection 
,[  bore  to  this  little  pledge,  could  have 
given  me  resolution  to  survive  her. 

Little  Fanny  (for  that  was  her  name) 
was  now  become  my  only  care  and 
pleasure,  and  I  enjoyed  more  and 
more  of  the  latter  every  day,  as  she 
grew  more  capable  of  being  my  com¬ 
panion.  I  fancied  I  did  not  only  trace 
in  her  the  features,  but  that  goodness 
and  sweetness  of  temper,  which  had 
distinguished  her  mother  from  the 
greater  part  of  her  sex.  She  was 
always  a  stranger  to  those  severities, 
which  some  parents  contend  for,  as 
necessary  in  the  education  of  children ; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  fear,  she 
contracted  for  me  that  reverence, 
which  love  and  gratitude  inspire  into 
good  and  great  minds  towards  supe¬ 
riors.  In  short,  I  had  in  mv  little 
Fanny,  at  fourteen  years  old,  a  com¬ 
panion  and  a  friend. 

She  was  now  the  mistress  of  my 
house,  and  studied  my  humour  in 
every  thing.  She  often  declared,  her 
highest  satisfaction  was  in  pleasing 
me,  and  all  her  actions  confirmed  it. 
When  business  permitted  me  to  be 
with  her,  no  engagement  to  any  com¬ 
pany  or  pleasure,  could  force  my 
Fanny  from  me ;  nor  did  she  ever  dis¬ 
obey  me,  unless  by  doing  that,  which 
she  knew  would  most  please  me,  con¬ 
trary  to  ray  own  request,  as  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  her  innocent  diversions  abroad, 
to  keep  me  company  at  home. 


On  my  part,  I  had  no  satisfaction 
but  in  what  my  child  was  concerned. 
She  was  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and 
the  joy  of  my  heart.  I  became  an 
absolute  slave  to  a  very  laborious 
business,  in  order  to  raise  her  fortune, 
and  aggrandise  her  in  the  world. 
These  thoughts  made  the  greatest  fa¬ 
tigues  not  only  easy,  but  pleasant ; 
and  1  have  w'alked  a  hundred  times 
through  the  rain,  with  great  cheerful¬ 
ness,  comforting  myself,  that  by  these 
means,  my  Fanny  would  hereafter 
ride  in  her  coacli. 

She  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  I  began  to  observe  some 
little  alteration  in  my  Fanny’s  temper. 
Her  cheerfulness  had  now  frequent 
interruptions,  and  a  sigh  would  some¬ 
times  steal  from  her,  which  never 
escaped  my  observation,  though  I 
believe  it  often  escaped  her  own.  I 
presently  guessed  the  true  reason  of 
this  change,  and  was  soon  after  con¬ 
vinced,  not  only  that  her  heart  had 
received  some  impressions  of  love, 
but  likewise  who  was  the  object  of  it. 

The  man,  whom  I  will  call  Phi¬ 
lander,  was  on  many  accounts  so  de¬ 
serving,  that  I  verily  believe  I  should 
have  been  prevailed  on  to  favour  my 
child’s  inclinations,  though  his  fortune 
was  greatly  unequal  to  what  I  had  a 
right  to  demand  for  her ;  bad  not  a 
young  gentleman,  with  a  very  large 
estate  offered  himself  to  my  choice, 

I  was  unable  to  resist  such  an  acqui¬ 
sition  of  fortune,  and  of  happiness, 
as  I  then  thought,  to  my  daughter, 
I  presently  agreed  to  his  proposals, 
and  introduced  him  to  her,  as  one 
whom  I  intended  for  her  husband. 

As  soon  as  the  first  visit  was  ended, 
Fanny  came  to  me,  prostrated  herself 
at  my  knees,  and  begged  me,  as  I 
tendered  her  future  happiness,  never 
to  mention  this  match  to  her  more, 
nor  to  insist  on  her  receiving  a  secon^ 
visit  from  Leontius  (for  so  I  will  call 
this  gentleman)  whom,  would  to  God 
I  had  never  heard  of, 
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Now  was  the  first  moment  I  uttered 
a  harsh  word  to  my  poor  child,  who 
was  bathed  in  tears  (as  I  am  while  I 
am  writing)  I  told  her  in  an  angry 
tone,  that  I  was  a  better  judge  of 
what  would  contribute  to  her  future 
happiness  than  herself ;  that  she  made 
me  a  very  ungrateful  return  for  all 
the  cares  and  labours,  I  had  under¬ 
gone  on  her  account,  to  refuse  me 
the  first  command  of  importance  I 
had  ever  laid  on  her;  especially  as  it 
was  only  to  give  me  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  happy,  for  which  I  had 
agreed  to  leave  myself  a  beggar. 

I  then  left  her,  as  I  had  no  reason 
to  expect  an  immediate  answer,  to 
contemplate  on  what  I  said ;  but  at  my 
departure,  told  her,  that  if  she  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  me  more,  the  terms  must 
be,  an  absolute  compliance  with  my 
commands,  and  then  she  should  never 
ask  me  again. 

I  saw  her  no  more  that  evening; 
and  the  next  morning  early  received 
a  message  from  her,  that  she  could 
no  longer  endure  my  absence,  or  the 
apprehension  of  my  anger,  and  beg¬ 
ged  leave  to  attend  me  in  my  dressing 
room.  I  immediately  sent  for  her, 
and  when  she  appeared,  I  said — Well, 
Fanny,  I  hope  you  have  thoroughly 
considered  the  matter,  and  will  not 
make  me  miserable  by  denial  of  this 
first — No,  Papa,  answered  she,  you 
shall  never  be  miserable,  if  your  poor 
Fanny  can  prevent  it.  I  have  consi¬ 
dered,  and  am  resolved  to  be  obe¬ 
dient  to  you,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence  to  me.  I  then  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  in  an  agony  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  floods  of  tears  burst  out  at 
once  from  both  our  eyes. 

The  eagerness  of  Leontius  soon 
completed  the  malcli,  as  there  re¬ 
mained  no  obstacles  to  it,  and  he  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  my  all :  for  beside 
my  darling  child,  my  little  companion, 
my  friend,  he  carried  from  me  almost 
every  farthing  I  was  worth. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  the 


young  couple  retired  into  the  country, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
Fanny  run  away  in  a  coach  and  six  of 
her  own.  Little  did  I  then  think, 
that  it  was  the  last  unsullied  pleasure 
I  was  to  derive  from  her  sight. 

They  returned  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  though  they  had  proposed  to 
stay  longer;  and  my  child,  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  arrived  in  town,  immediately 
sent  me  word  she  would  visit  me  the 
next  morning.  I  repaired  hastily  lo 
her  husband's  house;  but  guess  my 
surprise,  when  a  servant  told  me  that 
neither  his  master  nor  lady  were  at 
home.  I  returned,  thinking  to  have 
met  with  her  at  my  own  house,  but 
in  vain.  I  now'  began  to  grow  ex¬ 
tremely  uneasy  at  my  disappointment : 

T  went  once  more  to  her  husband's 
house,  and  received  the  same  answer 
as  before,  I  then  inquired  for  her 
maid,  who  was  at  last  produced  to 
me  with  her  eyes  sw'ollen  with  tears ; 
and  from  her  I  learned,  that  the  viN 
lain  Leoutius  had  insisted  on  her  not 
visiting  me,  confined  her  to  her  room, 
and  ordered  all  the  servants  to  carry 
lie  message  or  letter  from  her. 

I  flew  up  stairs,  and  burst  open  the 
door  of  the  room,  w'hich  was  locked. 
I  then  found  my  child  in  a  situation 
which,  with  the  other  circumstances  of 
our  meeting,  I  am  unable  to  describe. 

As  soon  as  passion  permitted,  she 
spoke  to  me  as  follows :  “  Sir,  I  am 
undone ;  my  husband  is  jealous  of 
me  for  a  man  whom  I  have  never  seen 
since  our  marriage.  He  found  me 
reading  a  letter  1  had  formerly  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Philander,  and  snatched  it 
from  me,  which  he  might  have  com¬ 
manded,  for  I  never  have,  nor  never 
would  disobey  him.  This  letter  hav¬ 
ing  no  date,  he  fancied  I  had  just 
received,  and  hath  treated  me  ever 
since  with  inhumanity  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  When  I  have  endeavoured 
to  convince  him  of  my  innocence,  he 
has  spurned  nie  from  him  with  indig¬ 
nation,  and  these  poor  arms,  in  letuin 
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to  their  tenderest  embraces,  have 
many  marks  of  his  violence  upon 
them.”  Here  she  sunk  upon  me. — 
Words  cannot  paint  my  affliction,  or 
the  horrors  I  then  felt !  I  shall  has¬ 
ten  now  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
subject. 

Her  husband  was  at  length  con¬ 
vinced  tliat  she  received  the  letter  as 
she  affirmed,  and  was  outwardly  re¬ 
conciled  :  but  jealousy  is  a  distemper 
seldom  to  be  totally  eradicated,  and 
her  having  preserved  this  letter,  and 
the  reading  it  again,  were  circum¬ 
stances  he  could  not  forgive.  He 
behaved  to  her  with  such  cruelty,  that 
in  half  a  year,  from  a  slate  of  florid 
'health,  she  became  pale  and  meagre. 
Philander,  who  I  believe,  really  loved 
her  to  distraction,  took  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  renewing  his  addresses ;  her 
husband’s  barbarity  drove  her  into  his 
arms,  and  one  evening  she  made  her 
escape  wdth  him 

The  day  after  I  heard  this  news,  I 
received  from  her  the  following  letter: 

I 

“  M\j  dear  Papa, 

“  I  am  not  insensible  of  my 
guilt:  but  to  resist  the  sincere  and 
tender  passion  of  Philander,  was  no 
longer  in  my  power;  and  the  good- 
natured  world,  when  they  rppose  to 
tliis,  the  most  cruel  treatment  from 
an  injurious  husband,  to  whom  duty, 
and  not  love,  had  joined  me,  will 
perhaps  pity  your  poor  Fanny. 

But,  alas!  these  are  trifling  con¬ 
siderations.  The  anger  of  the  best 
of  fathers,  and  the  concern  which  he 
may  suffer  on  my  account,  are  the 
objects  of  rny  terror.  Nor  can  I  bear 
the  thoughts  of  never  seeing  you 
more.  Believe  me,  it  is  this  appre¬ 
hension  alone  whicli  stands  between 
me  and  happiness,  and  was  the  last 
and  hardest  struggle  I  had  to  over¬ 
come.  1  will  therefore  hope  that  I 
may  be  forgiven  by  him,  that  I  may 
again  be  blest  by  paying  my  duty  to 
the  kindest  and  tenderest  ol  fathers: 
for  ill  that  hope  consists  my  being/’ &C. 


The  unlucky  Question. 

‘DEAR  friend,’  says  Tom  Cogg,  a  deep 
gambler  by  trade, 

As  by  chance  he  met  Foote  once  at  Bath  on 
the  P’rade, 

‘  Since  last  I  left  London,*  (then  fetch’d  a 
deep  sigh,) 

‘  I've  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  an  eye.’ 

When  the  wag,  whose  wild  raillery  nothing 
could  tame, 

Reply’d,  ‘  lost  an  eye !  prithee  Tomij  at  what 
game  ? 


At  the  Election  for  the  county  of  Down^ 
shire  in  Ireland,  when  Lord  C  *  *  *  was 
TURNED  OUT  and  Colonel  Mead  turned 
IN,  one  of  his  lordship's  svpporters  was 
hanged  in  chains  for  robbing  the  mail. 
The  following'  3 EV!  d’esprit  found 
nailed  to  the  gibbet  by  one  of  the  electors 
going  to  the  poll. 

The  humble  Request  of  Jemmy  Barlow, 
hanged  for  Robbing  the  Mail  when  on 
the  road  to  give  my  Lord  C - a  plumper. 

ALL  you  who  pass  along  this  way. 

Pray  stop,  and  hear  what  I  do  say  ; 

Oh,  pity  this  my  dismal  station; 

I  robbed  the  mail — my  fripnd  the  nation ; 

‘  But  little  rogues  submit  to  fate, 

Whilst  great  one’s  thrive  and  live  in  state  / 
A  few  words  more — attend,  I  pray, 

Crive  my  respects  to  Cas - gh. 

I  humbly  beg  his  kind  protection, 

To  send  me  safe  to  the  election, 

For  I  believe  my  vote’s  as  good, 

As  some  who  pass  this  lonely  wood; 

Tell  him  to  stretch  his  lanthorn  jaws,  ^ 
And  try  to  gain  John  Bull’s  applause,  > 
And  not  like  me  defy  the  laws.  3 

Or  else  they’ll  soon  reverse  my  doom, 

And  here  suspend  him  in  my  room. 

Where,  though  exalted  still  on  high, 

His  flippant  tongue  will  cease  to  lie, 

And  all  his  speeches  be  confined 
To  whistling  in  the  passing  wind. 

Go  tell  him  this  from  Jemmy  Barlow 
The  kiddy  from  the  town  of  Carlow’, 

Who  hopes  within  a  little  space. 

To  meet  him  in  a  warmer  place; 

Where  he  may  take  his  seat  of  sin, 

Nor  interest  need  to  vote  him  in, 

Were  fiends  will  be  his  firm  protectors, 

And  not  bribed  votes  and  mock  electors. 


On  the  Derivation  of  the  Word  News, 

THE  word  explains  itself,  without  the 
muse, 

And  the  four  letters  speak,  from  whence 
comes  news: 

From  North,  East,  West,  South,  the  so¬ 
lution’s  made, 

Each  quarter  gives  accounts  of  war  &  trade. 
E  2 
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Extraordinary  Detection  of  Thieves. 

IN  October,  1805,  Crocker,  jun. 
and  W.  Smith,  two  of  the  patrole 
belonging  to  the  Public  Office,  Bow- 
street,  went  to  Croydon  fair,  in  pur 
suit  of  a  man  of  bad  character, 
against  whom  they  had  charges. — 
About  nine  o^clock,  as  they  were  re¬ 
turning  to  town,  on  a  hackney  coach, 
tiiey  stopped  at  the  White  Hart  pub¬ 
lic  house,  on  the  Brixton  Causeway. 
Crocker  went  into  the  tap-room,  w  here 
be  was  accosted  in  a  very  familiar 
manner  by  a  youtli  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  with  “  How  are  you?  what 
luck  have  you  had  to-day The 
officer  did  not  know  him,  but  an¬ 
swered'  “  None  in  particular.’^  The 
boy  then  said,  “  I  have  had  good 
luck ;  me  and  the  kid  (pointing  to  a 
boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age)  have 
shook  a  (picked  a  pocket)  at 

the  gaff  (fair)  with  about  20/.  of 
screens  (Bank  notes);  and  observed, 
the  boy,  his  companion,  was  as  good 
a  kid  (boy)  as  little  Jack  Parker,  who 
was  lately  lugged  (transported),  and 
that  they  had  shook,  and  had  got  22 
Jogills  (pocket  handkerchiefs)  that 
morning.  Hd  had  been  semft  (taken 
into  custody)  at  the  gaff,  for  drawing 
(taking  any  thing  out  of  the  pocket) 
a  reader  (a  pocket-book),  but  he  had 
dinged  it  (thrown  it  away),  he  was 
kept  in  lumber  (confinement),  and 
then  they  kicked  him,  and  let  him  go. 

Crocker,  finding  the  boy  mistook 
him  for  some  thief,  did  not  undeceive 
him,  and  determined  not  to  discover 
himself  till  he  liad  learnt  all  he  could 
of  their  depredations,  and  conversed 
with  him  in  his  own  way,  and  very 
properly  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
with  the  swag  (property)  that  had 
been  stolen?  The  bov  said  he  had 
sent  it  to  London.  Crocker  then,  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  asked  him  if 
he  was  going  to  town?  He  would  give 
hjm  and  his  pal  (companion)  a  ride, 
which  the  boys  agreed  to,  and  they 


got  upon  the  coach  with  Crocker. 
They  had  not  got  far  on  the  road, 
when  they  observed  a  boy.  I'he  two 
boys  on  the  coach  gave  the  rogues' 
whistle,  which  the  boy  on  the  road 
understood,  and  Crocker  asked  who 
he  was?  They  answered  he  was  an¬ 
other  good  kid.  Ill  a  short  time  after, 
the  boys  proposed  to  Crocker  to  go 
with  them  to  Aslley’s,  and  shake  some 
dummies  and  get  some  thimbles 
(watches),  as  he  bad  not  got  any  thim¬ 
bles  for  two  or  three  days  past;  to 
which  Crocker  agreed  The  eldest 
boy  then  asked  Crocker  if  he  ever 
went  to  any  of  the  spells  (plays),  or 
if  he  ever  went  to  any  balls  or  routs, 
because,  if  they  could  agree  to  go 
together  to  such  places,  they  might 
contrive  to  get  hold  of  some  old  swell 
(a  rich  man)  and  manage  to  draw  him 
of  a  good  dummy.  He  further  said, 
he  never  touched  any  thing  but  dum- 
mies,  jogells,  and  thimbles.  He  said 
he  meant  to  buy  a  prad  (a  horse),  as 
he  intended  to  go  a  dragging  (rob¬ 
bing  waggons  on  the  road).  The 
coach  stopped  at  the  Cannon  public 
house  in  the  western  road,  when 
Crocker  told  the  boys  they  would 
have  some  gin  before  they  went  to 
Aslley’s;  and,  having  got  them  into 
the  house,  he  said  to  them,  Come, 
my  lads,  I  must  see  what  you  have 
got  about  you ;  when  the  youths 
stared  at  each  other  with  the  utmost 
astonishment,  made  use  of  the  most 
horrid  blasphemous  oaths,  and  said. 
Why,  is  It  possible  we  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  to  traps  (police  officers)?  The 
patrole  soon  convinced  them  they 
were  so,  being  provided  with  hand¬ 
cuffs  for  them  all.  The  officers  lodged 
them  in  a  watch-house,  and  the  next 
morning,  they  underwent  an  ex¬ 
amination  before  Mr.  Bond,  at  the 
Public  Office,  Bow-street.  Mr.  Bond 
asked  the  eldest  boy  how  he  came  to 
be  so  deceived  as  to  suppose  Crocker 
to  be  a  thief,  and  tell  him  his  depre¬ 
dations,  He  replied,  that  he  observed 
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Crocker  speaking  to  a  thief  in  the 
fair,  and  he  supposed,  of  course,  he 
was  likewise  one,  and  that  he  was 
there  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
pockets  as  well  as  liimself.  Among 
the  depredations  he  told  Crocker  he 
had  committed  at  the  fair,  was  one 
on  Wednesday,  when  he  got  ^reader^ 
with  between  20/.  and  30/.  in  Bank 
notes  in  it,  and  four  bankers’  checks ; 
two  of  them  he  had  got  smashed 
(passed),  and  of  the  other  two  pay¬ 
ment  was  stopped. 

Bell's  Messenger,  October  7,  1805. 


remar Jcahle  Instance  of  a  Person 
being  tried  for  Murder,  on  the 
pretended  Information  of  a  Ghost. 

A  FARMER,  on  his  return  from 
the  market  at  Southam,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  was  murdered.  A  man 
went  the  next  morning  to  bis  wife, 
and  inquired  if  her  husband  came 
home  the  evening  before ;  she  replied 
no,  and  that  she  was  under  the  ut¬ 
most  anxiety  and  terror  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Your  terror,  said  he,  cannot 
equal  mine ;  for  last  night,  as  I  lay 
in  bed,  quite  awake,  the  apparition 
of  your  husband  appeared  to  me, 
shewed  me  several  ghastly  stabs  in  his 
body,  told  me  had  been  murdered  by 
such  a  person,  and  his  carcase  thrown 
into  such  a  marl-pit. 

The  alarm  was  given,  the  pit 
searched,  the  body  found,  and  the 
wounds  answered  the  description  of 
them.  The  man,  whom  the  ghost 
had  accused,  was  apprehended  and 
committed  on  a  violent  suspicion  of 
murder.  His  trial  came  on  at  War¬ 
wick,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Raymond,  when  the  jury  wmuld  have 
convicted,  as  rashly  as  the  justice  of 
the  peace  had  committed  him,  had  not 
the  judge  checked  them.  He  address¬ 
ed  himself  to  them  in  words  to  this  ef¬ 
fect:  “I  think,  gentlemen,  you  seem 
inclined  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  apparition  than  it  will  bear. 


I  cannot  say  that  I  i>ive  much  credit 
to  these  kinds  of  stories:  but,  be  that 
as  it  will,  we  have  no  right  to  follow 
our  own  private  opinions  here:  we 
are  now  in  a  court  of  law,  and  must 
determine  according  to  it;  and  I 
know  not  of  any  law  now  in  being 
which  will  admit  of  the  testimony  of 
an  apparition ;  nor  yet,  if  it  did,  doth 
the  ghost  appear  to  give  evidence. — 
Crier,  said  he,  call  the  ghost 
which  was  thrice  done  to  no  manner 
of  purpose:  it  appeared  not.  “Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Jury,”  continued  the 
Judge,  “  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as 
you  have  heard,  by  undeniable  wit¬ 
nesses,  is  a  man  of  a  most  unblemish¬ 
ed  character ;  nor  hath  it  appeared, 
in  the  course  of  the  examination,  that 
there  was  any  manner  of  quarrel  or 
grudge  between  him  and  the  party 
deceased.  I  do  verily  believe  him  to 
be  perfectly  innocent;  and,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  against  him,  either 
positive  or  circumstantial,  he  must  be 
acquitted.  But  from  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  arisen  during  the 
trial,  I  do  strongly  suspect,  that  the 
gentleman,  who  saw  the  apparition, 
was  himself  the  murderer;  in  which 
case  he  might  easily  ascertain  the  pit, 
the  stabs,  &c.  without  any  super¬ 
natural  assistance ;  and  on  such  sus¬ 
picion,  I  shall  think  myself  justified 
in  committing  him  to  close  custody, 
till  the  matter  can  be  further  inquired 
into.’^  This  was  immediately  done, 
and  a  warrant  granted  for  searching 
his  house,  when  such  strong  proofs 
of  guilt  aj)peared  against  him,  that 
he  confessed  the  murder,  and  was 
executed  at  the  next  assize. 


The  World. 

THE  world’s  a  book,  writ  by  th*  eternal  art 
Of  the  great  Author,  printed  in  man’s  heart, 
’Tis  falsely  printed,  tho’  divinely  penn’d. 
And  all  th’  errata  will  appear  at  th’  end* 


On  a  Person  lame  of  his  Right  Hand, 
THO’  Nature  thee  of  thy  right  hand  bereft; 
Right  well  thou  writest  with  thy  hand 
that’s  left*] 


50’ 
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The  fortunate  Dinner, 

A  POOR  unbeneficed  clergyman, 
being  in  want  of  a  dinner,  betiiought 
himself  of  paying  a  visit  to  Lambeth 
Palace,  where  it  was,  in  the  days  of 
beer-drinking  Britons,  a  custom  from 
time  immemorial,  to  keep  an  open 
table  for  casual  visitants.  After  he 
bad  dined,  being  rather  dissatisfied, 
because  the  servant  w  ho  supplied  him 
with  victuals  had  entirely  forgot  his 
drink,  he  desired  the  favour  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  when  he  wrote  the 
following  lines  for  his  Grace's  perusal : 

Piscis  in  disco 

Mihi  datur, 

Ab  Archipisco. 

Po  sed  non  ponafnr, 

„  '  Quia /ion  mibi  SSere  iiatur, 

The  prelate,  after  reading  the 
paper,  sent  for  the  writer,  and  de¬ 
sired  a  translation,  w  hich  was  imme¬ 
diately  given : 

They  sent  me  fish 

In  a  dish 

From  the  Archbish. 

Op  is  omitted  here 

Because  there  was  no  beer. 

With  this  conceit  his  Grace  was  so 
w  ell  pleased,  that  he  bestowed  a  good 
living  upon  its  author. 


Bon  Mot  of  Mr,  Sheridan, 

THE  Castle  Spectre  produced 
large  receipts  at  Drury-lane  Theatre. 
About  the  end  of  the  season,  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  author, 
had  some  dispute  in  the  Green-room, 
when  the  latter  offered,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  arguments,  to  bet  Mr.  S. 
all  the  money  which  the  Castle  Spec¬ 
tre  had  brought,  that  he  was  right. 
“  No,”  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  “  I  can’t 
aftbrd  to  bet  so  much;  but  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I’ll  do — I’ll  bet  you  all  ifs 
worth,*” 


Pollio’s  Lihrartj. 

FOLLIO,  who  values  nothing  that’s  within, 
Buys  books,  like  beavers — only  for  their 
skin. 


The  choice  of  a  Wife  hy  Cheese, 

THERE  liv’d  in  York  an  age  ago, 

A  man  whose  name  was  Pimlico: 

He  lov’d  three  sisters  passing  well, 

But  which  the  best  he  could  not  tell. 

These  sisters  three  divinely  fair, 

Shew’d  Pimlico  their  tenderest  caret 
For  each  was  elegantly  bred. 

And  all  were  much  inclin’d  to  wed; 

And  all  made  Pimlico  their  choice, 

And  prais’d  him  with  their  sweetest  voice. 
Young  Pim,  the  gallant  and  the  gay, 

Like  ass  divided  among  the  hay, 

At  last  resolv’d  to  gain  his  ease. 

And  choose  his  wife  by  eating  cheese. 

He  w  rote  his  card,  and  seal’d  it  up, 

And  said  with  them  that  uight  he’d  sup. 
Desir’d  that  there  might  only  be 
Good  Cheshire  cheese,  and  but  them  three  ; 
He  was  resolv’d  to  crown  his  life, 

And  by  that  means  to  fix  his  wife. 

The  girls  were  pleas’d  at  his  conceit ; 

Each  dress’d  herself  divinely  neat ; 

With  faces  full  of  peace  and  plenty, 
Blooming  with  roses  under  twenty. 

For  surely  Nancy,  Betsey,  Sally, 

Were  sweet  as  lilies  of  the  valley, 

But  singly  8urel;y  buxsome  Bet 
Was  like  new  hay  and  mignionet; 

But  each  surpass’d  a  poet’s  fancy, 

F#r  that,  of  truth,  was  said  of  Nancy : 
And  as  for  Sal,  she  was  a  Donna, 

As  fair  as  those  of  old  Crotona 
Who  to  Appelles  lent  their  faces 
To  make  up  madam  Helen’s  graces, 

To  those  the  gay  divided  Pim 
Came  elegantly  smart  and  trim  : 

When  every  smiling  maiden,  certain, 

Cut  of  the  cheese  to  try  her  fortune. 
Nancy,  at  once,  not  fearing — caring 
To  shew  her  saving  ate  the  paring ; 

And  Bet,  to  shew  her  gen’rous  mind. 

Cut,  and  then  threw  away  the  rind  ; 

While  prudent  Sarah,  sure  to  please. 

Like  a  clean  maiden,  scrap’d  the  cheese. 
This  done,  young  Pimlico  replied, 

‘  Sally  I  now  declare  ray  bride  : 

With  Nan  I  can’t  my  welfare  put. 

For  she  has  prov’d  a  dirty  slut: 

And  Betsey,  who  has  par’d  the  rind. 

Would  give  my  fortune  to  the  wTud. 

Sally  the  happy  medium  cho.se, 

And  I  with  Sally  will  repose  ; 

She’s  prudent,  cleanly  ;  and  the  man 
Who  fixes  on  a  nuptial  plan 
Can  never  err,  if  he  will  choose, 

A  wife  hy  cheese — before  he  ties  the  noose.'’ 


Kisses, 

KISSES  are  prologues,  which  fore-run 
A  greater  action  to  be  done; 

And,  to  a  hungry  lover’s  ta.ste. 

Are  invitations,  not  the  feast. 
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Coronation  of  Bonaparte, 

The  following  particulars  are  given 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  in 
a  letter,  dated  Dec,  10,  1805;  — 

I  had  a  most  excellent  view  of  the 
whole  procession,  at  Mrs.  B.'s  daugh¬ 
ter’s,  in  La  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  must 
confess  it  was  grand  beyond  any  thing 
I  ever  saw.  The  grand  sight  at  the 
peace  was  but  a  mere  puppet-show  to 
it.  The  Pope  came  by  exactly  at 
nine  o’clock,  as  was  announced ;  he 
W'as  in  a  carriage  which  the  Empress 
had  lent  him  for  the  day,  or  at  least 
as  long  as  he  wants  it  for  ceremonies. 
I  saw  his  Holijiess  very  plain ;  a  foolish 
betas  of  a  priest  before  him,  carrying 
a  cross,  seated. on  a  mule,  made  much 
fun  for  the  Parisians;  the  poor  fellow 
was  hatless,  in  the  most  bitter  cold 
that  could  be  conceived  ;  the  cold  was 
so  intense,  that  some  of  the  soldiers 
actually  dropped  down  in  fits,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  air  from  three  in 
the  morning,  without  any  refreshment. 
The  emperor  was  not  so  punctual ;  he 
did  not  come  forward  till  past  eleven 
o’clock.  His  carriage  was  superb  in 
the  highest  degree;  not  that  heavy 
clump  which  characterises  your  Lord 
Mayor’s  coach,  but  elegantly  grand ; 
eight  cream-coloured  horses,  deco¬ 
rated  in  a  new  style  of  elegance,  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  of  all  the  spec¬ 
tators.  These  horses,  I  understand, 
are  our  cousins^  taken  from  the  stud 
formerly  belonging  to  the  king  of 
England  at  Hanover,  and  the  same 
breed  as  his.  From  the  arrival  of 
the  Pope  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  a 
space  of  two  hours,  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinued  succession  of  troops;  the  ca¬ 
valry  all  galloped.  Some  regiments 
of  cuirassiers,  or  men  in  half  armour, 
bad  a  beautiful  eft’ect;  and  a  regiment 
of  Mamelukes,  on  horseback,  pre¬ 
ceded  his  majesty  at  a  little  distance. 
I  observed  it  was  a  strange  medley, 
to  see  Turks  in  a  proceession  on  a  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony,  and  in  connection 


with  his  Holiness;  but  was  informed 
that  those  Mamelukes  were  all  Catho¬ 
lics.  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  bowed  as  he  went,  though 
not  a  soul  cried  Vive  E Empereur  t , 
bi  the  evening,  Mrs.  B.  and  1  went 
to  the  Thuilleries,  to  see  the  caval¬ 
cade  return,  by  the  light  of  500 
torches.  The  coachmen  and  footmen 
of  the  carriages  had  ai!  white  stock¬ 
ings,  with  clocks,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  spangles,  which  had  a  won¬ 
derful  grand  effect  at  night,  as,  re¬ 
flected  by  the  lamps  and  torches,  you 
could  see  them  glitter. 

The  next  day  (Monday)  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  people,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  ramble  at  large,  in  search 
of  various  amusements,  which  were 
appointed  in  all  parts,  to  prevent  them 
assembling  in  one  place.  At  the  Place 
de  Concorde,  between  the  Thuilleries 
and  Champ  Elysees,  they  sent  up  sis 
balloons:  the  first  was  a  small  gilt 
one,  about  as  big  as  a  coach  body; 
it  went  off  with  astonishing  velocity, 
and  was  imperceptible  in  three  mi¬ 
nutes.  Afterwards  a  large  one  was 
sent  up,  about  a  quarter  as  big  as 
Gariierin’s;  there  was  an  immense 
large  golden  eagle  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  where  the  car  should 
be ;  it  had  a  very  pretty  eflPect ;  it 
was  accompanied  by  four  small  ones, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  melons  ; 
from  each  extremity  proceeded  a 
smoke,  which  very  soon  burst  into  a 
flame,  and  consumed  them  all.  The 
large  one,  with  the  eagle,  went  to  an 
immense  height,  but  at  last  took  fire, 
(designedly,  no  doubt)  and,  when 
burnt,  the  eagle  came  fluttering  down 
in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

I  went  yesterday  to  Notre  Dame, 
as  they  admit  the  public  gratis,  to  see 
how  the  Church  was  decorated  at  the 
time  of  this  most  august  ceremony. 
It  is  in  a  style  of  majestic  grandeur 
that  strikes  the  mind  with  awe.  The 
middle  aisle,  from  the  great  door  to 
the  altar,  is  fitted  up  on  both  sides 
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with  three  tier  of  boxes,  in  a  theatri¬ 
cal  style,  hung  with  crimson  and  gold ; 
between  the  tier  of  boxes,  is  a  large 
eagle  in  gold,  de  distance,  en  distance. 
The  Pope’s  chair,  or  throne,  was  on 
the  left  side  of  the  sanctuary,  near 
the  alar :  it  is  elegantly  neat,  white 
satin,  embroidered  with  stars  of  gilt 
metal. 


An  Account  of  the  superstitious  and 
horrid  Custom,  practised  by  the 
JBrahmin  Women,  of  burning  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Decease  of  their  Hus¬ 
bands. 

SIGNOR  Nicola  Fontana  de  Cre¬ 
mona,  a  doctor  of  physic,  now  at 
Calcutta,  was  witness  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1784,  to  the  shocking 
sight  of  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
Brahmin,  feuiiiing  herself  on  the 
same  pile  with  her  husband.  The 
sight  was  more  affecting,  as  the  wife 
was  both  young  and  handsome.  The 
ceremony  commenced  about  sun-set. 
During  the  preparation  of  the  funeral 
pile,  the  females  were  employed  in 
preparing  the  widow  for  the  voluntary 
sacrifice ;  they  administered  opium  to 
her,  with  a  view  to  annihilate  those 
feelings,  which  so  miserable  a  death 
must  naturally  excite.  After  taking 
the  opium,  she  was  stripped,  and 
plunged  into  the  river,  in  order  to 
purify  her  for  that  state  which  they 
taught  her  to  believe  she  must  enjoy, 
viz.  that  she  would  live  happy  vvith 
her  husband,  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  the  Elysiaii  Fields. 
Having  been  vvashed,  and  some 
clothes  thrown  about  her,  she  reso¬ 
lutely  walked  towards  the  wood,  and 
boldly  placed  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  deceased  husband ;  there  she  un¬ 
dressed  herself,  and  distributed  her 
clothes  to  those  around  her;  she  said 
a  few  words,  was  lied  fast  to  the 
dead  body,  and  the  pile  was  instantly 
set  on  fire.  As  the  flames  reached 
her,  she  began  to  scream ;  the  whole 


company  instantly  strucjt  up  a  doleful 
kind  of  hymn,  and  the  more  her 
screams  increased,  the  louder  they 
raised  their  voices.  When  the  w  ood 
and  bodies  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
each  departed  home;  and  thus  ended 
the  process  of  this  horrid,  supersti¬ 
tious,  and  most  unnatural  ceremony. 


Description  of  London. 

HOUSES,  churches,  mix’d  together, 
Streets  unpleasant,  in  all  weather; 
Prisons,  palaces  contiguous, 

Gates — a  bridge,  the  Thames  Irriguous; 
Gaudy  things,  enough  to  tempt  ye, 
Shewy  outsides,  insides  empty; 

Bubbles,  trades,  mechanic  arts. 

Coaches,  wheelbarrows,  and  carts, 
Warrants,  baililfs,  bills  unpaid. 

Lords  of  laundresses  afraid  ; 

Rogues  that  nightly  rob  and  shoot  men, 
Hangmen,  aldermen,  and  footmen  ; 
Lawyers,  poets,  priests,  physicians, 
Noble,  simple, — all  conditions; 

Worth — beneath  a  thread-bare  cover, 
Villainy,  debauch'd  all  over  ; 

Women,  black,  red,  fair,  and  grey, 
Prudes,  and  such  as  never  pray ; 
Handsome,  ugly,  noisy,  still, 

Some  that  will  not— some  that  will; 
Many  a  beau  without  a  shilling, 

Many  a  widow — not  unwilling; 

Many  a  bargain,  if  you  strike  it, 

This  is  London— how  d’ye  like  it? 


The  Metamorphoses  of  Fat  and  Lean. 

TWO  Attornies,  one  day,  met  a  waggon 
and  team. 

And,  as  Lawyers  for  laughter  can  soon  find 
a  theme, 

Of  the  driver  they  ask’d  in  a  bantering  vein. 

Why  his  fore  horse  was  fat  and  the  rest 
were  all  lean? 

When,  to  shew  that  two  sharps  may  be 
foil’d  by  a  flat, — 

Why  ’tis  true,  (says  the  fellow)  old  Bum¬ 
bling’s  main  fat ; 

But  before  he  got  into  a  horse’s  employ  here, 

’Tis  said  that  the  puif-beilied  rogue  was  a 
Lawyer, 

And  the  rest,  they  could  never  in  bulk  be 
such  Giants, 

Because  heretofore  the  poor  beasts  were  all 
Clients, 


ON  AMISER. 

READER  beware,  Immoderate  love  of  pelf, 
Here  lies  the  worst  of  thieves — who  robb’d 
himself. 
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Lad  Words  of  Remarkable  Characters 

Mr.  WATSQN,  uncle  to  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockiiiahum,  a  man  ol 
immense  fortune,  finding  himself  at 
the  point  of  death,  desired  a  friend 
who  was  present  to  reach  him  a 
drawer,  in  which  was  an  old  shirt, 
that  he  might  put  it  on.  Being  askerl 
why  he  would  wish  to  change  his  linen 
when  he  was  so  ill  ?  Racause,  replied 
he,  I  am  told  that  the  shirt  I  die  in 
must  be  the  muse’s  perquisite,  and 
that  is  good  enoU;i,h  for  her.  This 
was  as  bad  as  the  old  woman,  who 
With  her  last  breath  blew  out  an  inch 
of  candle;  because,  says  she,  I  can 
see  to  die  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  BURNET,  daughter  of 
Dean  Stanhope,  being  near  fainting, 
and  just  at  the  point  oi  death,  the 
attendants  rubbed  her  temples  with 
Hungary  water.  She  entreated  they 
would  desist,  adding, — though  1  feel 
it  refreshing,  I  am  afraid  it  will  make 
my  hair  turn  grey. 

CAROLAN,  a  poet  and  composer, 
was  born  blind.  He  was  a  great  Us¬ 
quebaugh  tippler,  which  at  length 
finished  him:  and  when  he  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  called  for  a 
cup  of  his  beloved  liquor,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  drink  it,  but  could  not. 
On  this  failure,  he  said  it  was  hard 
that  two  such  friends  should  part,  at 
least  without  one  embrace,  and  there- 
fore  kissed  the  cup  and  died. 

SEWARD,  the  great  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  when  he  found  his 
death  approaching,  ordered  his  ser¬ 
vant  to  clothe  him  in  a  complete  sui! 
of  armour;  and  sitting  erect  on  his 
couch,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand,  he 
declared  that  in  that  posture,  the 
only  one  worthy  of  a  warrior,  he 
would  patiently  await  the  fata!  mo- 
raent. 


THE  commanderof  the  ship  Royal 
Charlotte,  Guineaman,  died  on  his 
passage  to  England :  before  he  ex¬ 
pired,  he  w'himsically  desired  that  his 
Ixidy  should  vhc  preserved  in  one  of 
his  puncheons  of  rum,  til!  landed  in 
England,  which  was  strictly  complied 
with  ;  for  as  soon  as  dead,  a  puncheon 
was  hoisted  on  deck,  the  head  knock¬ 
ed  out,  and  the  body  immersed  there¬ 
in.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  the 
corpse  was  brought  on  shore  and  in¬ 
terred. 

/ 

A  CHESHIRE  waggoner,  who 
had  got  together  a  little  estate,  seems 
to  have  displayed  as  much  magnan¬ 
imity  as  any  of  the  above.  He  find¬ 
ing  himself  very  ill,  sent  for  a  cler¬ 
gyman  and  an  attorney,  who  both 
came  in  at  the  same  time,  and  found 
all  his  family  weeping  round  his  bed, 
I  he  man  of  law  having  prepared  his 
pen  and  ink,  desired  to  know  how^  he 
would  chuse  to  leave  his  property. 
The  sick  man,  having  mustered  up 
sufficient  strength  for  his  last  effort, 
spoke  as  follows  The  house  and  all 
the  sticks  in  it  to  Mary,  his  wife,  as 
long  as  she  lives;  and  then  divided 
among  the  rest  of  them.  The  wag¬ 
gons  and  horses  to  Tom; — the  plows 
and  cows  to  Dick,  with  half  of  the 
farm; — the  other  half  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  Will; — three  hundred 
pounds  to  Moll ; — the  same  to  Bett, 
And  now,  write  lawyer;  pray  parson; 
cry  wife;  and  bellow  children;  ior, 
by  the  Lord,  Tin  dying. 

Morning  Chronicle^  1787. 


Love  cooled. 

POOR  Hal  caught  his  death,  standing  un¬ 
der  a  spout, 

Expecting  till  midnight  when  Nan  would 
come  out ; 

But  fatal  his  patience,  as  cruel  the  dame. 

And  curs'd  was  the  weather  that  quench’d 
the  man's  flame, 

.  ‘  Whoe’er  thou  art  that  read’st  these  moral 
rhymes, 

*  Mate  love  at  home,  and  go  to  bed  betimes/ 
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The  following  Account  of  the  Death 
oj  Lord  Nelson,  is  authenticated 
by  Mr.  Beatty,  the  Surgeon,  and 
Mr.  Bourke,  the  Purser  of  the 
Victoru, 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  aetior? 
with  the  combined  fleets,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1 805,  Lord  Nelson  was 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  where  be  had 
resolved  to  take  his  station  during  the 
whole  of  the  battle.  A  few  minutes 
before  he  was  wounded,  Mr.  Bourke 
was  near  him;  he  looked  stedfastly 
at  him,  and  said  **  Bourke,  I  expect 
every  man  to  be  upon  his  station;” 
Mr.  Bourke  took  the  hint,  and  went 
to  bis  proper  station  in  the  cockpit. 

At  this  time  his  lordship’s  secretary, 
Mr.  Scott,  who  was  not,  as  has  been 
represented,  either  receiving  directions 
from  him,  or  standing  by  him,  but 
W'as  communicating  some  orders  to 
an  officer  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
quarter-deck,  was'  cut  almost  in  two 
by  a  cannon  shot.  He  expired  on 
the  instant,  and  was  thrown  over¬ 
board. 

Lord  Nelson  observed  the  act  of 
throwing  his  secretary  overboard,  and 
said,  as  if  doubtful,  to  a  midshipman 
tvho  was  near  him,  “  Was  that  Scott?’’ 
The  midshipman  replied,  he  believed 
it  was.  He  exclaimed  “  Poor  fel> 
low  V'  He  was  now  walking  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  and  about  three  yards  from 
the  stern,  the  space  he  generally 
walked  before  he  turned  back.  His 
lordship  was  in  the  act  of  turning  on 
the  quarter-deck,  with  his  face  towards 
the  enemv,  when  he  was  mortally 
Iwounded  in  the  left  breast  by  a  mus- 
quet  ball,  supposed  to  have  been  fired 
from  the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoubt 
able,  French  sliip  of  the  line,  which 
the  Victory  had  attacked  early  in  the 
battle. 

He  instantly  fell.  He  was  not,  as 
has  been  related,  picked  up  by  Capt 
Hardy.  In  the  hurry  of  the  battle, 
which  was  then  raging  in  its  greatest 


violence,  even  the  fall  of  their  beloved 
commander  did  not  interrupt  the 
business  of  the  quarter-deck.  Two 
sailors,  however,  who  were  near  his 
lordship,  raised  him  in  their  arms, 
and  carried  him  to  the  cockpit.  He 
was  immediately  laid  upon  a  bed,  and 
!'  the  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  which  really  took  place 
io  the  cockpit,  between  his  lordshipy 
Capt.  Hardy,  Mr.  Bourke,  and  Beatty 

Upon  seeing  him  brought  down^ 

I  Mr.  Bourke  immediately  ran  to  him, 
“  I  fear,”  he  said,  your  lordship  is 
wounded.”— “  Mortally,  mortally.” — 
“  I  hope  not,  ray  dear  lord ;  let  Mr» 
Beatty  examine  your  wounds.” — “  It 
is  of  no  use,”  exclaimed  the  dying 
Nelson ;  “  he  had  better  attend  to 
others.” 

Mr.  Beatty  now  approached  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  wound.  His  lordship  was 
raised  up ;  and  Beatty,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  was  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  eyes 
of  his  patient,  as  an  indication  the 
most  certain  when  a  wound  is  mortal, 
after  a  few  moments,  glanced  his  eyes 
on  Bourke,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
in  his  countenance.  Lord  Nelson 
now  turned  to  Bourke,  and  said, 

“Tell  Hardy  to  come  to  me.” - 

Bourke  left  the  cockpit.  Beatty  now 
said,  “  Suffer  me,  my  lord,  to  probe 
the  wound  with  my  finger— I  will  give 
you  no  pain.”  Lord  Nelson  permit¬ 
ted  him,  and,  pressing  his  left  hand 
round  his  waist,  he  probed  it  with  the 
fore  finger  of  his  right. 

When  Bourke  returned  into  the 
cock-pit  with  Captain  Hardy,  Lord 
Nelson  told  the  latter  to  come  near 
him — “  Kiss  me.  Hardy,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  Captain  Hardy  kissed  his 
cheek. — I  hope  your  Lordship,”  he 
said,  “  will  still  live  to  enjoy  your 
triumph.” — **  Never,  Hardy/’  he  ex¬ 
claimed;  “  I  am  dying — 1  am  a  dead 
man  all  over — Beatty  will  tell  you  so 
— bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor — you 
have  all  done  your  duty — God  bless 
you.” — ^Captain  Hardy  now  said,  “  I 
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suppose  Collingvvood,  my  dear  Lord, 
is  to  command  the  fleet?’' — Nev^r,” 
exclaimed  he,  whilst  I  live  f  mean¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  that,  so  long  as  his 
gallant  spirit  survived,  he  would  never 
desert  his  dutv. 

What  passed  after  this  was  merely 
casual  ;  his  Lordship's  last  words  were 
to  Mr.  Beatty,  whilst  he  was  expiring 
in  his  arms,  **  1  could  have  wished  to 
have  lived  to  enjoy  this;  but  God's 
will  be  done/’ — My  Lord,”  ex- 
cl'dimed  Hardy,  “you  die  in  the  midst 
of  triumph.”-— “  Do  1,  Hardy?” — 
He  smiled  faintly — “God  be  praised !” 
These  w'ere  his  last  wmrds  before  he 
expired. 


Extram' dinary  Instance  of  Friendshij) 
between  two  Negro-Slaves, 

AT  a  public  sale  of  negro-slaves  at 
Banta  Cruz,  about  some  few  years 
ago,  among  the  great  numbers  that 
Christian  avarice  had  been  either  the 
immediate,  or  secondary  means  of 
placing  on  a  level  w  ith  the  cattle  daily 
brought  to  our  Smithfield  market, 
were  two,  each  of  them  apparently 
about  the  age  of  thirty,  whose  de¬ 
portment  seemed  superior  to  the  rest. 
What  their  rank  had  really  been,  they 
with  a  sullen  dignity  seemed  resolved 
to  conceal  from  every  one. — Yet  min¬ 
gled  with  a  haughty  demeanor  to  ail 
besides,  there  appeared  in  every  look 
and  action  the  tenderest  affection  and 
heart-felt  attachment  to  each  other.— 
When  the  Captain  of  tire  vessel  which 
had  brought  them  thither,  entered 
on  the  necessary  business  of  distribut¬ 
ing  these  marketable  goods  into  the 
proper  lots  for  sale,  both  of  them,  in 
the  most  submissive  manner,  and  with 
an  eagerness  that  spoke  more  than 
common  feelings,  clung  round  his 
knees,  and  hung  about  his  garments, 
intreating  him  only  to  favor  them  so 
far,  as  to  permit  both  to  be  appointed 
to  the  same  lot,  by  which  means  they 
might  serve  one  master,  and  at  least 


'  enjoy  the  trifling  satisfaction  of  being 
companions,  even  in  slavery. — But, 
even  this  poor  request,  either  through 
the  brutality  of  their  salesman,  or 
from  apprehensions  of  their  combin¬ 
ing  in  some  mutinous  design,  was 
denied  them. 

Yet,  earnest  as  they  seemed  in 
their  desire,  the  refusal  was  received 
with  manly  resignation  by  them  both, 
and  when  upon  the  point  of  being 
delivered  to  their  respective  masters, 
they  only  begged  the  leave  of  a  few 
words  with  one  another,  permitted 
out  of  hearing,  though  not  out  of 
sight,  of  those  they  were  to  serve.-— 
This  was  allowed  them:  when  after  a 
few  minutes’  conversatioa,  and  a  close 
embrace,  they  paited,  and  were  sent 
to  their  respective  stations. — Seven 
days  after  this  transaction,  they  both 
(as  it  afterwards  appeared)  were  miss¬ 
ing  at  the  same  hour ;  nor  were  they, 
though  the  strictest  search  was  made 
after  them,  to  be  found,  till  at  about 
a  week’s  distance,  a  planter  riding 
through  a  thicket,  which  lay  in  the 
raid  way  between  the  two  plantations 
they  had  been  destined  to  saw,  to 
his  great  surprise,  two  bodies  hanging 
on  one  tree,  locked  fast,  and  folded 
in  each  other's  arms,  embracing  and 
embraced ;  which,  on  inquiry  made, 
proved  to  be  these  faithful,  yet  des¬ 
perate  friends. 

Such  was  the  attachment,  even  in 
death,  of  mortals,  formed  like  our¬ 
selves,  with  souls  informed  with  every 
noble,  generous  sentiment,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  cultivation  like  onr  own; 
but  whom,  with  the  most  barbarous 
oppression,  we  at  our  pleasure  deprive 
of  liberty,  of  life,  and  even  of  those 
advantages,  which  common  humanity 
induces  us  to  bestow  upon  the  mere 
domestic  brutes,  the  horse  and  the  ox. 

Women's  Faults. 

WE  men  have  many  faults; 

Poor  women  have  but  two 
There’s  nothing  good  they  say; 

There’s  nothing  good  they  do. 

'!  F2 
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MONSIEUR  TONSON. 

Written  hy  /.  Taylor^  Esq.  and  spoke  hy 
Mr.,  Fawcett, 

THERE  liv’d,  as  fame  reports  in  days  of 
yore, 

At  least  some  fifty  years  ago,  or  more, 

A  pleasant  wight  on  town,  nam’d  Tom 
King, 

A  fellow  who  was  clerer  at  a  joke,  , 
Expert  in  all  the  arts  to  tease  aud  smoke, 
In  short  for  strokes  of  humoor  quite  the 
thing. 

To  many  a  jovial  club  this  King  was  known. 
With  wiiom  his  active  wit  unrivalled  shone, 
Choice  spirit,  grave  free  mason,  buck 
and  blood. 

Would  crowd,  his  stories  and  bon  mots  to 
hear, 

And  none  a  disappointment  e’er  could  fear, 
His  humoor  flow’d  in  such  a  copious  flood. 

To  kim  a  frolic  was  a  high  delight, 

A  frolic  he  would  bunt  for  day  and  night, 
Careless  how  prudence  on  the  sport  might 
frown ; 

If  e’er  a  pleasant  mischief  sprang  to  view. 
At  once  o'er  hedge  or  ditch  aw  ay  he  flew. 
Nor  left  his  game  ’tiii  he  had  run  it  down. 

One  night  our  hero  rambling  with  a  friend, 
Near  fam’d  St.  Giles’s  chanc’d  his  course  to 
bend, 

Just  by  that  spot  the  Seven  Dials  height. 
^Twas  silence  all  around, and  clear  tfle  coast, 
The  watch,  as  usual,  dozing  on  his  post, 
And  scarce  a  lamp  display’d  a  twinkling 
light. 

Around  this  place  there  liv’d  the  numerous 

cIa.jiS, 

Of  honest,  plodding,  foreign  artizans, 
Known  at  that  time  by  name  of  refugees  ; 
The  rod  of  persecution,  from  their  home, 
Compell’d  the  inoifensive  race  to  roam, 

Aud  here  they  lighted  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Well,  our' two  friends  were  sauntering 
through  the  street. 

In  hopes  some  food  for  humour  soon  to  meet. 
When,  in  a  window  near,  a  light  they 
view ; 

And  though  a  dim  and  melancholy  ray, 

It  seem’d  the  prologue  to  some  merry  play, 
So  towards  the  gloomy  doom  our  hero 
drew. 

Slrait  at  thedoor hegave  a  (hunderingknock 
(1  he  time  w  e  may  suppose  near  tw  o  o’clock) 
^  ril  ask  (says  King)  if  Thompson  lodges 
here?’ 

*  Thompson,  (cries  t’other)  who  the  devil’s 

he?’ 

*  I  know  not  (replies  King)  hut  want  iosce 
‘  What  kind  of  animal  will  now  appear.’ 


After  some  time  a  little  Frenchman  came, 
One  hand  display’d  a  rushlight’s  trembling 
flame, 

The  other  held  a  thing  they  call  culotte; 
An  old  strip’d  woollen  night-cap  grac’d  bis 
I  head, 

A  tatter’d  W’aistcoat  o’er  one  shoulder  spread, 
Scarce  half  awake,  he  heav’d  a  yawning 
note. 

Though  thus  untimely  rous’d,  he  courteous 
smil’d, 

And  soon  address’d  our  wag  in  accents  mild, 
Bending  his  head  politely  to  his  knee; 

'  Pray  sare,  vat  want  you,  ihat  you  come 
so  late? 

‘  I  beg  your  pardon,  sare,  to  make  yon  vate, 
‘  Pray  tell  me,  sare,  vat  your  commands 
with  me^’ 

^  Sir,  (replied  King)  I  merely  thought  to 
know, 

‘  As  by  your  house  I  chanc'd  to  night  to  go: 
‘  Rut  really  I’ve  disturb’d  your  sleep,  I 
fear ; 

‘  I  say,  I  thought  that  you  perhaps  could 
tell, 

‘  Among  the  folks  who  in  this  street  may 
dwell, 

‘  If  there’s  a  Mr.  Thompson  lodges  here?’ 

The  shivering  Frenchman,  tho’  not  pleas’d 
to  find 

The  business  of  this  unimportant  kind, 

Too  simple  to  suspect ’t  was  meant  in  jeer ; 
Shrugg  d  out  a  sigh,  that  thus  his  rest  should 
break, 

Then  with  unaltered  courtesy  he  spake, 

*  No  sare,  no  MonsitarTonson  lodges  here.’ 

Our  wag  begg’d  pardon  and  tow’rds  home 
he  sped, 

While  the  poor  Frenchman  crawl’d  again 
to  bed. 

But  King  resolv’d  not  thus  to  drop  his  jest, 
So  the  next  night  with  more  of  whim  than 
grace, 

Again  be  made  a  visit  to  the  place, 

To  break  once  more  the  poor  old  French¬ 
man’s  rest. 

He  knock’d — but  waited  longer  than  before, 
No  footstep  seem’d  approaching  to  (he  door. 
Our  Frenchman  lay  in  such  a  sleep  pro¬ 
found. 

King  with  his  knocker  thundered  then  again. 
Firm  on  his  post  determined  fo  remain, 

And  oft  indeed  he  made  the  door  resound. 

At  last  King  hears  him  o’er  the  passage  creep, 
Wond’ring  what  fiend  again  disturb’d  his 
sleep  : 

The  wag  salutes  him  with  a  civil  leer : 
Thus  drawling  out,  to  heighten  the  surprise, 
While  the  poor  Frenchman  rub’d  his  heavy 
eyes,  *  " 

*  Is  there  a  Mr.  Thompson  lodges  here.’ 
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The  Frenchman  faltered  with  a  kind  of 
fri^iht, 

^  Vy,  sare,  I’m  snre  I  tell  you,  gare,  lagl 

flight, 

(And  here  he  labour’d  with  a  sigh  sincere} 

‘  No  Alonsieur  Tonson  in  de  varld  I  know, 

'  No  Monsieur  Toasou  here,  I  told  you  so. 

*  indeed,  Sare,  dere  no  Monsieur  Tonson 
here.’ 

Some  more  excuses  tendered,  ofi  King  goe*», 
And  the  oid  Frenchman  sought  once  more 
repose; 

The  rogue  next  night  pursued  his  old 
career, 

’Twas  tong  indeed  before  the  man  came  nigh 
And  then  he  uttered  in  a  piteous  cry, 

‘  Sare,  pon  my  soul,  no  .Monsieur  Tonson 
here.’ 

Our  sportive  wight  his  usual  visit  paid. 

And  the  next  night  came  forth  a  prattling 
maid, 

Whose  tongue  indeed  than  any  jack  went 
faster ; 

Anxious  she  strove  his  errand  to  enquire. 

He  said  ’twas  vain  her  pretty  tongue  to  tire, 

‘  He  should  not  stir  till  he  had  seen  her 
master.’ 

The  damsel  then  began  in  doleful  state, 

The  Frenchman’s  broken  slumbers  to  relate, 
And  begg’d  he’d  call  at  proper  time  of  day  ; 
King  toki  her  ‘  she  mu^  fetch  her  master 
dovvu, 

*  A  -chaise  was  ready,  he  was  leaving  to’wn, 

‘  But  first  had  much  of.  deep  concern  to 
say.’ 

Thus  urg’d  she  vrent  the'snoring  man  to  call. 
And  long  indeed  she  was  obliged  to  bawl, 
»Ere  she  could  raise  the  torpid  lump  of 
clay, 

At  last  he  wakes — he  rises — and  he  swears. 
But  scarcely  had  he  titter’d  down  the  stairs. 
When  King  attacks  him  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Frenchman  now  perceived  ’twas  all  in 
vain. 

To  this  tormentor  mildly  to  complain. 

And  strait  in  rage  his  crest  began  to  rear, 

*  Sare,  what  de  devil  make  you  treat  me  so, 

*  Sare,  I  inform  you,  sare,  tree  nights  ago, 

*  Got  tarn,  1  swear,  no  Monsieur  Tonson 
here.’ 

True  as  the  night.  King  went,  and  heard 
a  strife, 

Between  the  harrass’d  Frenchman  and  his 
wife. 

Which  should  descend  to  chase  the  fiend 
away. 

At  length  to  join  their  forces  they  agree. 
And  straight  impetuously  turn  the  key, 
Prepar’d  with  mutual  fury  for  the  fray. 


Our  hero,  with  the  firmness  of  a  rock, 
Collected  to  receive  the  mighty  shock, 
Uttering  the  oid  enquiry,  calmly  stood. 
I’he  name  of  Thompson  rais’d  the  storm  so 
high, 

He  deem’d  it  then  the  safest  plan  to  fly, 
VAHth,  ‘  Well  I’il  call  when  you’re  is 
gentler  mood.’ 

In  short,  our  hero  with  the  same  intent. 

Full  many  a  night  to  plague  the  Frenchmaa 
wen?, 

So  fond  of  mischief  was  this  wicked  wif , 
They  threw  out  water,  for  the  watch  they 
call. 

But  King,  expecting,  he  escapes  from  all. 
Monsieur  at  last  was  forc’d  his  house  to 
quit. 

It  happen’d  that  our  wag  about  this  time. 
On  some  fair  prospect  sought  the  Eastern 
clime. 

Six  ling’ring  years  w’ere  there  his  tedious 
lot. 

At  length  content  amidst  his  rip’ning  store. 
He  treads  again  on  Britain’s  happy  shore. 
And  his  long  absence  is  at  once  forgot. 

To  London  wiFn  impatient  hope  he  flies, 
And  the  same  night,  as  former  freaks  arise* 
He  fain  must  stroll,  his  well  known 
haunts  to  trace; 

Ah,  here’s  the  scene  of  frequent  mirth,* 

I  he  said,  • 

My  poor  old  Frenchman  I  suppose  is  dead, 

^  Egad  I’ll  knock  and  see  who  holds  his 
place.’ 

With  rapid  strokes  he  makes  the  mansioii 
roar, 

And  while  he  eager  eyes  the  opening  door, 
Lo !  who  obeys  the  knocker’s  rattling  peal? 
Why  e’en  our  little  Frenchman,  strange  to 
say. 

Had  taken  his  old  abode  this  very  day! 
Capricious  turn  of  sportive  fortune’s 
wheel. 

Without  one  thought  of  the  relentless  foe. 
Who  fiend-like  haunted  him  so  long  ago, 
Just  in  his  former  trim  he  now  appears; 
The  waistcoat  and  the  uight-c.ap  seem’d  the 
same. 

With  rush-light  as  before  he  creeping  came. 
And  King’s  detested  voice  astonish’d  hearew 

As  if  some  hideous  spectre  struck  his  sight, 
His  senses  seem’d  bewildered  with  affright. 
His  face  indeed  bespoke  a  heart  full  sore: 
Then  starting,  he  exclaim’d  in  rueful  strain, 
‘  By  Got,  here’s  Monsieur  Tonson  come 
again !’ 

Away  he  ran,  and  ne’er  was  heard  of 
more. 
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Copy  of  a  Paper  delivered  hy  Admi¬ 
ral  Byng  to  Wm-  Brough,  Esq. 
Marshal  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad‘ 
miralty,  immediately  hejore  his 
Death,  having  first  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sir, 

THESE  are  my  Ihotiglits  on  this 
occasion:—!  give  them  to  you  that 
you  may  authenticate  them,  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  thing  spurious  being  pub¬ 
lished  that  might  tend  to  defame  me, 
I  have  given  a  copy  to  one  of  my 
lelations. 

A  few  moments  will  now  deliver 
me  from  the  virulent  persecution,  and 
frustrate  the  further  malice  of  my 
enemies ;  nor  need  I  envy  them  a  life 
subject  to  the  sensations  my  injuries 
and  the  injustice  done  me  must  create. 
Persuaded  I  am,  justice  will  be  done 
to  my  reputation  hei«after.  The 
manner  and  cause  of  raising  and 
Ireeping  up  the  popular  clamour  and 
prejudice  against  me  will  be  seen 
through.  I  shall  be  considered  (as 
I  now  perceive  myself)  a  victim  des¬ 
tined  to  divert  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  an  injured  and  deluded 
■people  from  the  proper  objects.  My 
enemies  themselves  must  even  now 
think  me  innocent.  Happily  for  me, 
at  this  my  last  moment,  that  I  know 
Bfiy  own  innocence,  and  am  corfscious 
that  no  part  of  my  country’s  misfor¬ 
tune  can  be  owing  to  me.  I  heartily 
wish  the  shedding  of  my  blood  may 
contribute  to  the  happiness  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  my  country;  but  cannot  re¬ 
sign  my  just  claim  to  a  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  duty  according  to  the 
best  of  niy  judgment,  and  the  utmost 
exertion  of  my  ability  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  honour,  and  ray  country’s  ser¬ 
vice.  1  am  sorry  that  my  endeavours 
were  not  attended  with  more  success, 
and  that  the  armament  under  my 
command,  proved  too  weak  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  aa  expedition  of  such  mo¬ 
ment. 


Truth  has  prevailed  over  calumny 
and  falsehood,  and  justice  has  wiped 
off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my  sup¬ 
posed  want  bf  personal  courage,  or 
disaffection.  My  heart  acquits  me 
of  these  crimes ;  but  who  can  be  pre¬ 
sumptuously  sure  of  his  own  judg- 
mentl  If  my  crimes  are  an  error  iii 
judgment,  or  differing  in  opinion  from 
and  if  yet  the  error  in 
judgment  should  be  on  the  other  side, 
God  forgive  them,  as  I  do  ;  and  may 
the  distress  of  their  minds,  and  un¬ 
easiness  of  their  consciences,  which 
in  justice  to  me  they  have  represent¬ 
ed,  be  relieved  and  subside,  as  my  re¬ 
sentment  has  done. 

The  Supreme  Judge  sees  all  hearts 
and  motives,  and  to  him  I  must  sub¬ 
mit  the  justness  of  my  cause. 

J.  BYNG. 

On  hoard  H.  M.  S.  Monarque, 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour, 

March  14,  175T. 


Epitaph  on  a  Man  and  his  }Vife-> 

STAY,  batchelor,  if  you  have  wit, 

A  wonder  to  behold: 

Husband  and  wife,  in  one  dark  pit. 

Lie  still,  and  never  seold. 

Tread  softly  tho’,  for  fear  she  wakis ; — 
Hark,  she  begins  already  : 

You’ve  hurt  my  head; — ^my  shoulder  akes; 
These  sots  can  ne’er  move  steady. 

Ah,  friend!  with  happy  freedom  blest! 

See  how  my  hope’s  miscarry ’d: 

Not  death  itself  can  give  me  rest. 

Unless  you  die  unmarry’d. 


On  a  dull  Speaker  disguising  himself  in 
a  fVig. 

THE  choice  he  made  for  his  disguise, 
Display’d  one  instance  of  his  wit; 

For  who  this  simple  fact  denies — 

The  voig  was  made  a  block  to  fit  ? 


The  Giant  Angling. 

HIS  angle-rod,  made  of  sturdy  oak, 

His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne’er  broke 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon’s  tail, 
And  sat  upon  a  rock;  and  bobb’d  for  whale. 
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Character  of  Alfred,  King  of  Eng-  I 
land, 

THE  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in 
private  and  public  life,  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that 
of  any  monarch,  or  citizen,  which  the 
annals  of  any  age  or  any  nation  can 
present  to  us.  He  seems  indeed  to 
be  tlie  complete  model  of  that  per¬ 
fect  character,  which  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  a  sage  or  wise  man,  the  phi¬ 
losophers  have  been  fond  of  delinea¬ 
ting,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagi¬ 
nation,  than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it 
reduced  to  practice:  so  happily  were 
all  his  virtues  tempered  together,  so 
justly  were  they  blended,  and  so  pow¬ 
erfully  did  each  prevent  the  other 
from  exceeding  ifs  proper  bounds. 

He  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
most  enterprising  spirit  with  the  cool¬ 
est  moderation,  the  most  obstinate 
perseverance  with  the  easiest  flexibi¬ 
lity  the  most  severe  justice  with  the 
greatest  lenity  ;  the  greatest  rigour  in 
command  with  the  greatest  affability 
of  deportment ;  the  highest  capacity 
and  inclination  for  science  with  the 
most  shining  talents  for  action. 

His  civil  and  military  virtues  are 
almost  equally  the  objects  of  our  ad¬ 
miration,  excepting  only,  that  the  for¬ 
mer,  being  more  rare  among  princes, 
as  w  ell  as  more  useful,  seem  chiefly  to 
challenge  our  applause.  Nature  also, 
as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the 
fairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  all 
bodily  accomplishments,  vigour  of 
limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air,  and 
and  a  pleasant,  engaging,  and  open 
countenance.  Fortune  alone,  bv  throw- 
ing  him  into  a  barbarous  age,  deprived 
him  of  historians  worthy  to  transmit 
his  fame  to  posterity.  Alfred  died  in 
the  year  897?  aged  52. 


A  Law  Anecdote. 

A  PLAIN  well-intentioned  man,  a 
farmer,  who  appeared  to  be  blessed 


with  strong  intellectual  faculties,  once 
^et  a  matter  very  clear  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench. 

On  a  trial  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
an  action  was  brought  to  ascertain 
some  privileges  concerning  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  two  parishes,  upon  which  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  spent,  to 
elucidate  a  question  which  was  not  of 
three-pence  consequence  to  either 
party.  In  the  course  of  the  trial. 
Lord  Mansfield  having  taken  notice  of 
some  strong -pointed  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  farmer,  he 
begged  leave  to  ask  him  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  merely  for  information,  con¬ 
cerning  the  customs  of  Overseers,  and 
other  officers,  who  managed  the 
parish-money.  The  farmer,  with  great 
cheerfulness,  appeared  ready  to  satisfy 
him,  and  his  lordship  said,  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence,  I  think  you 
mentioned,  that  the  parish-money  was 
often  very  imprudently  applied  :  now 
I  don’t  mean  to  insinuate  that  you 
would  be  likely  to  misuse  it;  but  as  you 
have  mentioned  that  you  were  once  a 
church-warden,  if  you  have  no  objec¬ 
tion,  I  .should  wish  to  hear  what  was 
done  with  the  money  at  that  time, 
“  Why,  my  lord,  (said  the  farmer,)  I’ll 
tell  you,  the  money  was  worse  applied 
when  I  was  church-warden,  than  ever 
I  knew  in  ray  life.”  Indeed,  said  his 
lordship,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how.  Why,  my  lord,” (said  the  far¬ 
mer,)  a  gentieman  who  had  lived 
some  time  amongst  us,  went  into 
Yorkshire,  where  he  died  ;  in  his  will 
he  bequeathed  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  our 
parish.  We  applied  for  it  often,  and 
often,  but  it  would  not  do  the  executors 
and  the  lawyers,  and  one  or  another, 
were  glad  to  keep  the  money  in  their 
.  hands — for  you  know,  my  lord,  ’tis  an 
old  saying,  that  ‘  might  can  overcome 
right well  w^e  did  not  know  what  to 
I  do;  I  came  to  your  lord.ship  for 
advice — you  was  then  Counsellor 
Murray ;  1  reniember,  my  lord,  yova 
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advised  us  to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery — 
Me  did  so,  and  after  throwing  away  a 
great  deal  of  good  money  after  bad, 
M'e  got,  I  think,  what  they  call  a  de¬ 
cree^  and  such  a  decree  it  \vas,  that 
when  all  expenses  were  paid,  I  reckon 
we  were  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  out  of  pocket. 

Now,  my  lord,  1  leave  you  to 
judge,  whether  the  parish-money  was 
not  worse  employed  wdiile  1  was 
church-warden,  than  ever  before.” 


Curious  Will. 

THE  following-  is  given  as  a  correct  copy  of 
the  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Joshua  West, 
the  poet  of  the  Six  Clerks’  Office,  Chan¬ 
cery-Lane,  dated  December  13,  1804  : 

Perhaps  Idle  not  worth  a  great! 

But  should  I  die  worth  something  more 

Then  I  give  that,  and  my  best  coat. 

And  all  my  manuscripts  in  store, 

To  those  who  shall  the  goodness  have 
To  cause  my  poor  remains  to  rest 

Within  a  decent  shell  and  grave — 

This  is  the  will  of  Joshua  West. 

J.  A.  Berry. 

John  Baines. 

Mr.  West  died  'possessed  of  decent  property, 
and  some  valuable  MSS.  which  were  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  above  Will  to  the  person  who 
Julfilled  the  modest  condition  of  it. 


To  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  on  his  various 
Poetical  Productions. 

WALTER  Scott!  Vralter  Scott ! 

How  hard  is  his  lot 

Who  is  doom’d  to  read  over  thy  rhymes; 
Such  goblins!  such  fights! 

Such  sieges  !  such  frights  ! 

Such  customs!  such  manners!  such  times! 

Then  comes  Waterloo, 

With  a  holloa  hellou ! 

Of  legions  disabled  and  slain, 

But  yon,  not  coateyt 

With  the  blood  they  have  spent. 

Will  mangle  them  over  again. 

Ah!  tease  onr  good  folks 
No  more  with  this  hoax, 

When  John  Bull  in  a  doze  could  not  see, 
But  now  broad  awake, 

This  tax  will  not  take, 

Ke’a  determined  to  live,  Sir,  Scott  free. 

Morning  Chronicle,  Dec.  4,  1815 


Female  Fortitude. 

IN  Briltainy,  a  province  of  France, 
lived  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  co¬ 
heiresses  of  a  competent  fortune, 
equally  esteemed  for  their  perfections 
of  body  and  mind,  and  their  un¬ 
common  love  for  each  other.  An 
officer  of  a  regiment  quartered  in  the 
towm,  not  more  nobly  born  than  they, 
but  possessed  of  a  fortune  quite  above 
their  pretensions,  courted  the  elder 
to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  the 
younger,  w  ho  imped  to  see  her  sister 
thus  splendidly  provided  for.  All  his 
visits  and  addresses  were  upon  honor¬ 
able  terms.  In  short,  they  appeared 
in  all  public  places  together,  and  w  ere 
generally  looked  upon  as  husband  and 
wife.  The  regiment,  by  an  order 
from  court,  decamped  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  The  officer,  soon  after 
ordered  his  equipage  to  be  got  ready, 
ill  a  private  manner,  and  departed. — 
This  news  being  brought  to  the 
younger  sister,  she  was  doubly  startled 
at  his  not  having  taken  leave  of  them, 
and  at  his  clandestine  elopement. — 
She  flew  to  her  sister’s  apartment, 
whom  she  found  feeding  her  sickly 
thoughts  with  the  dear  image  of  her 
absent  lover,  and  thus,  as  recovering 
from  a  sweet  reverie,  she  spoke ; 

Sister,  is  it  not  strange  he  has  not 
been  with  me  these  two  days,  to  con¬ 
sult  about  our  marriage,  before  he 
departs  for  his  regiment  Her  ge¬ 
nerous  heart  knew  no  deceit. — “Ah, 
sister  !”  replied  the  younger,  bursting' 
into  tears,  “  you  are  deceived.”  “  Why 
these  tears]”  cried  the  other  in  amaze, 

“  speak  whatever  thou  knowest.” - - 

“Then  know,”  replied  the  younger, 
“  that  last  night  vour  lover  left  the 
town  without  taking  leave.”  The. 
thunder-struck  lady  made  no  answer, 
but  fainted  away,  and  was  scarce  out 
of  one  fit,  before  she  relapsed  into 
another.  At  length,  recovered  by 
her  distracted  sister’s  care,  she  cried, 
“I  am  ruined,  I  am  undone*  In 
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consequence  of  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred  oaths,  I  yielded  up  my  honor, 
and  now  carry  the  _£ rowing  proof  of 
my  shame. —  His  still  putting  off  our 
marriage  whenever  I  pressed  him  to 
it,  joined  to  his  midnight  escape, 
shew  my  ruin  too  plainly,’"~Here 
grief  broke  in,  and  interrupted  her 
discourse.  Her  sympathising  sister 
equally  felt  the  •  contagious  sorrow. 
Sighs  echoed  sighs,  and  tears  obscured 
the  cliarms  of  each  beauteous  face. 
The  younger  sister  comforted  the  for¬ 
lorn,  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  prevailed  on  Ifer  to  con- 
sent  to  retire  to  their  country-seat, 
for  a  few  days,  that  nothing  might 
transpire ;  observing,  that  she  had  a 
scheme  in  her  head  to  make  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fulfil  his  engagements.  It  was 
agreed  upon,  and  executed  :  the  af¬ 
flicted  lady  went  into  the  country. — 
The  other  sent  a  trusty  servant  to  the 
post-house,  to  hire  a  chaise  and  the 
best  horses;  at  the  same  time  bidding 
her  waiifng-maid  bring  her  travelling 
dress,  and  immediately  prepare  to  go 
with  her.  Her  orders  were  punctually 
obeyed;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  day’s  most  vigorous  pursuit,  she 
overtook  him  in  a  town,  where  the 
regiment  had  halted.  Being  informed 
where  he  was  at  dinner,  (and  perhaps 
boasting  of  his  late  exploit)  she  or¬ 
dered  to  drive  thither,  and  sent  in  for 
him.  Being  an  officer,  and  a  French¬ 
man,  he  was  too  polite  to  let  a  lady 
wait,  but  came  running  out  from  table 
to  the  post-chaise.  He  no  sooner 
perceived  the  sisier  of  her  he  had 
abandoned,  but  instead  of  being 
struck  with  any  concern,  a  thorough 
good  opinion  of  himself  whispered 
him,  that  love  had  made  her  under¬ 
take  that  tedious  pursuit,  and  there¬ 
fore  accosted  her  Avith  an  air  6f  secure 
triumph,  and  several  compliments  of 
gallantry,  desired  her  company  to 
dinner.  She  alighted  from  the  chaise 
— but  as  she  got  under  the  gateway  of 
the  inn,  stopt  him  short  by  the  sleeve, 


and  said,  “Sir,  J  am  come  all  this 
distance,  and  in  this  haste,  to  know  if 
you  will  do  justice  to  my  sister,  which 
is,  to  return  with* me  immediately, 
and  marry  her.” — To  which  he  cava¬ 
lierly  replied,  “  That  if  he  had  any 
distant  thoughts  of  marriage,  it  should 
be  for  herself,,  and  not  for  irtr  sister;” 
at  the  same  trioie  offering  his  hand  to 
lead  lier  into  the  house.  Enraged  at 
the  insulting  answer,  she  assured  him 
she  would  not  go  a  step  forward,  nor 
let  go  her  hold,  until  she  had  his  last, 
his  positive  answer,  on  that  head.— « 
“  Why  then,”  cnei  he,  “  madam,  that 
you  may  certainly  found  ytmr  hopes 
of  having  me  to  yourself,  and  be  no 
longer  jealous  of  an  insipid  sister; 
she  IS  the  last  woman  in  the  world  I 
would  ihink  of  marrying."  At  this 
final  declaration,  she  wdth  a  pistol, 
shot  him  through  the  head,  as  he  was 
proceeding  with  his  protestation.— 
Down  he  dropped  at  her  feet,  a  victim 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  her  sister^s 
honour.  The  people  of  the  inn  and 
neighbourhood,  alarmed  at  the  deed, 
flocked  round  her.  She  cheerfully 
surrendered  herself  to  justice.  An 
exact  detail  of  the  affair  was  sent  to 
court,  and  by  the  returning  post  she 
received  a  pardon.  - 

At  her  return  she  informed  her  dis¬ 
consolate  friend  of  w  hat  had  passed, 
but  received  no  answer  from  the  statue 
of  grief,  save  sighs,  tears,  and  looks 
towards  heaven;  she  refused  all  kinds 
of  nourishment,  and  died  in  a  few 
days,  through  the  double  anguish  of 
her  lost  reputation,  and  the  hasty 
death  of  her  still  dear  destroyer. 
The  generous  sister,  widowed  by  the 
afflicting  loss,  and  rendered  averse  to 
the  opposite  sex,  by  the  execrable 
specimen  she  had  punished,  retired  to 
a  convent  from  the  slanderous  noise, 
and  calumniating  bustle  of  the  world. 


On  Sir  Alhertus  Mor&ton^  and  Ms  Lady, 

HE  first  departed;  She  for  one  day  try’d 
To  live  without  him,— lik’d  it  not,  and  died. 
G 
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Curious  Organ  composed  of  live  Pigs. 

LOUIS  XL  king  of  France,  once 
commanded  the  Abbot  of  Baigne 
a  man  of  great  wit,  who  had  a 
knack  at  inventing  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  alwa^'s  attended  the  king 
and  was  in  his  service,  to  get  him  a 
concert  of  swine’s  voices,  thinking  it 
impossible.  The  abbot  was  not  sur¬ 
prised,  but  demanded  money  for  the 
performance,  which  was  immediately 
delivered  him,  and  he  wrought  a  thing 
as  singular  as  ever  was  invented:  for 
out  of  a  great  number  of  hogs,  of 
different  ages,  which  he  mustered  to¬ 
gether,  and  placed  under  a  pavilion, 
covered  with  velvet,  before  which  he 
had  a  sounding  board  of  wood, 
painted  with  a  certain  number  of  keys, 
lie  made  an  organ.  As  he  played  upon 
the  said  keys,  with  little  spikes,  which 
pricked  the  hogs,  he  made  them  cry 
in  such  tune  and  concert,  as  highly 
delighted  the  king  and  his  company. 


Anecdote  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia. 

THE  late  king  of  Prussia  used  to 
dress  iii  so  plain  a  manner,  that  w  hen 
he  travelled  about  his  states,  such  of 
his  subjects  as  did  not  know  him, 
treated  him  with  no  other  respect  than 

jl 

they  w'Quld  an  ordinary  man.  Once, 
as  he  was  riding  about  Berlin,  without 
attendance,  and  very  plainly  clad,  he 
perceived  a  young  woman  digging  in 
a  field,  of  a  gigantic  stature,  being 
near  seven  feet  high.  It  is  well  known 


that  the  king  had  a  particular  predi¬ 
lection  for  tall  men;  and  as  his  great* 
€st  passion  lay  that  way,  he  spared  no 
, expense  to  procure  them  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  for  forming,  as  he  did, 
Ills  regiment  of  giants  and  grenadiers 
out  of  them.  At  sight  of  this  tail 
woman,  he  imagined  that  a  couple  of 
the  kind  must  produce  very  large 
chihlren.  He  dismounted,  and,  com¬ 
ing  up  to  the  peasant,  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  and  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  hear  that  she  was  but  nine¬ 


teen  years  old,  still  a  virgin,  and  that 
her  fatiter  was  a  shoemaker.  Here¬ 
upon  he  sat  down,  and  w’rote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  to  the  colonel  of  his 
guards. 

“You  are  to  marry  the  bearer  of 
this  note  with  the  tallest  of  my  grena¬ 
diers.  Take  care  that  the  ceremony 
be  performed  immediately,  and  in 
your  presence.  You  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  me  for  tlie  execution  of  this 
order.  ’Tis  absolute;  and  the  least 
delay  wall  make  you  criminal  in  my 
sight.” 

The  king  gave  this  letter  to  the 
young  w'oman,  without  informing  her 
of  its  contents,  and  ordered  her  to 
deliver  it  punctually  according  to  the 
directions,  and  not  to  fail,  as  it  was 
on  an  affair  of  great  consequence  ;  he 
afterwards  made  her  an  handsome 
present,  and  continued  his  route. 

The  young  woman,  who  had  not 
the  least  imagination  that  it  was  the 
king  that  spoke  to  her,  believing  it  was 
indifferent  whether  the  letter  was  de¬ 
livered  by  another,  so  it  came  safe  to 
hand,  made  a  bargain  with  an  old 
woman,  whom  she  charged  with  the 
commission,  laying  an  express  injunc¬ 
tion  on  her  to  sav  that  she  had  it  from 
a  man  of  such  a  garb  and  mien.  The 
old  woman  faithfully  executed  her 
message.  The  colonel,  surprised  at 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  could  not 
reconcile  them  with  the  age  and  figure 
of  the  bearer;  yet,  tlie  order  being 
peremptory,  he  thought  he  could  not 
without  danger,  recede  from  obeying, 
and  fancied  that  his  master  wanted  to 
punish  the  soldier  for  some  misdemea¬ 
nor  by  matching  him  in  so  disagreeable  - 
a  manner.  In  short,  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  before  him  to  the  great  re¬ 
gret  of  the  grenadier,  whilst  the  old 
woman,  exulting  with  joy,  assumed 
an  air  of  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Some  time  after,  tiie  king,  on  Ijis 
return  to  Berlin,  w'as  eager  to  see  the 
couple  he  had  ordered  to  be  married. 
When  they  were  presented  to  him,  he 
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fell  into  a  very  desperate  passion. 
Tlie  colonel  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself, and  the  king  was  impla¬ 
cable  till  the  old  woman  confessed  the 
truth,  finishing  her  tale  by  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  thanking  prpvi- 
dence  for  conferring  on  her  a  benefit, 
the  more  signal  and  acceptable  to  her 
as  unexpected* 


John  Bull’s  account  of  a  Church  and  a 
Christening. 

JOHN  Bull  was  a  bumpkin,  horn  and  bred, 

At  a  clodhopping  village  in  Glocestershtre, 

And  as  for  this  world  or  the  world  that’s  to 
come, 

To  puzzle  his  noddle  Twas  never  the  near; 

For  he  never  was  known  to  set  foot  in  a 
chnrcli, 

’Till  the  day  he  took  Dorothy  there  for  a 
wife ; 

And  says  John,  ^  by  the  Lore,  I  was  never 
before, 

In  a  place  like  a  church,  all  the  days  of  my 
life  !’ 

For,  says  he,  ‘  I  look’d  up,  and  zeed  nine 
or  ten  fellows, 

A  zingiug  as  loud  as  their  lungs  cou’d  clink; 

So  thinking  that  I  was  got  into  an  ale-house, 

I  ax’d,  if  so  be  they’d  got  nothing  to  drink: 

When  up  come  a  man  and  he  pull’d  of  my 
hat. 

And  he  told  me  no  drink  was  allowed  in  the 
place ; 

So  I  thought  that  for  zartin  he  must  be  the 
landlord. 

Or  else  I’d  have  fetch’d  ’n  a  punch  in  the 
face. 

And  moreauver,  thinks  I,  I  won’t  be  zuch 
a  vool, 

As  to  kick  up  a  dust  and  frighten  the  bride ; 

So  I  went  further  in  for  to  look  at  the  place, 

Aud  odzooks,  whata  comical  sight  I  espy ’d. 

There  wr^s  men  folk  and  women  folk  penn’d 
up  together. 

Like  so  many  wethers  and  ewes  at  a  "Fair  ; 

Besides  a  long  booby  hutch,  built  up,  for 
holding 

The  whole  Corporation,  Justasses,  and 
Mayor ! 

Then  up  got  a  little  man  into  a  tub. 

And  he  look’d  just  as  tho’f  he’d  been  roll’d 
in  the  dirt, 

For  you  con'd  notsuppose  he  cou’d  be  very 
clean, 

\Yiieu  he’d  got  nothing  on  but  a  long  black 
shirt ; 


Excepting  a  little  white  slobbering  bib. 
Tuck’d  under  his  chin,  and  beslitted  in  two. 
To  be  perch’d  iu  a  tub,  and  to  wear  a  black 
shirt, 

I  was  puzzl’d  to  think  what  a  plague  he 
cou’d  do ! 

For  while  he  did  turn  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes, 

And  for  mercy  upon  us,  did  heartily  pray : 
Another  below,  that  was  set  in  a  chest. 

Kept  a  mocking  of  every  word  he  did  say; 
And  when  he  had  fairly  tir’d’n  out, 

To  the  very  last  word — to  do  nothing  by^ 
halves, 

I  verily  thought  I  was  gwain  for  to  fight’n, 
For  he  stood  up  and  call’d  for  a  couple  of 
staves ! 

• 

But  the  little  man,  tho’f  he’d  a  black  shirt  on 
Whip’d  over’n  another  as  white  as  a  clout; 
And  then  in  a  twink,  with  a  twist  of  his  fist, 
He  sat  open  the  tub  and  he  let  his  self  out  ; 
Upon  which  he  took  hold  of  a  poor  little 
babe, 

And  as  tho’f  he’d  a  got  neither  shame  nor 
grace. 

He  dipp’d  his  fingers  into  a  trough, 

And  splash’d  the  cold  water  all  over  his  face ! 

Cock’s  passion  !  thinks  I, — ’Tis  a  shameful 
thing. 

To  serve  a  poor  babe  such  a  woundy  trick, 
For  tho’f  he  did  squeak  like  a  pig  when  he’s 
stuck. 

They  did  mind  ’n  no  more  than  a  goosemun- 
chick ; 

Odsbobs  !  and  I  thought  if  the  meggot  shou’d 
bite, 

And  they  wanted  to  make  but  a  child  of  a 
man,  ' 

Who  could  tell  but  in  turn,  zuch  a  baby  as  I, 
May  be  zouz’d  in  the  trough  likeazop  in  the 
pan. 

Zo  I  took  to  my  heels  and  I  scamper’d  away# 
Like  a  lusty  fellow,  for  sure  and  sure; 

And  I  swore,  in  ray  guts,  if  they  ever 
catch’d  I, 

O’  thein-a-door  zide  of  a  church  any  more, 
They  shou’d  plump  me  up  to  the  ears  of  th« 
hog  trough. 

Just  like  a  toast  in  a  tankard  then ; 

And  zouse  me  and  zop  me  and  zop  me  and 
zouse  me, 

A  hundred  times  over  and  over  again. 


Bad  is  the  best. 

MY  wife’s  so  very  bad,”  crjed  Will, 

“  I  fear  she  ne’er  will  hoid  it, — 

“  She  keeps  her  bedl” — ^  Mine’s  woi’s^f 
said  Phil, 

‘  The  jade  has  just  bow  sold  it !' 

G  2 
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Curious  Story  of  a  Fisherman, 

THE  Marquis  della  Scala,  an  Ita¬ 
lian,  once  invited  the  gentry  of  his 
neighbourhood  to  a  grand  entertain- 
ment^  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
season  were  accordingly  provided. 

Some  of  the  company  had  already 
arrived,  in  order  to  pay  their  very 
early  respects  to  his  excellency,  when 
the  major  domo,  all  in  a  hurry,  caa'ie 
into  the  dining-room. My  Lord, 
(said  he)  here  is  a  most  wonderful 
fisherman  below,  who  has  brought 
one  of  the  finest  fish  I  believe  in  Italy; 
but  then  he  demands  such  a  price 
for  it!”  “Regard  not  his  price”  cried 
the  Marquis,  “  pay  it  down  imme¬ 
diately.”  “  So  I  would,  please  your 
Hig  hness,  but  he  refuses  to  take 
money.”  “  Why,  what  would  the 
fellow  have  ?”  “A  hundred  strokes 
of  the  strappado  on  his  bare  shoulders, 
my  lord ;  he  says  he  will  not  bate  a 
single  blow.” 

Here  they  all  ran  down,  to  have  a 
view  of  til  is  rarity  of  a  fisherman. 
“  A  fine  fish !  a  most  exquisite  fine 
fish!”  cried  the  Marquis.  “  What  is 
your  demand,  my  friend?  you  shall 
be  paid  on  the  instant.”  “Isot  a 
quatrini,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  take 
money.  If  you  would  have  my  fish, 
you  must  order  me  a  hundred  lashes 
of  the  strappado  upon  my  naked 
back;  if  not,  I  shall  go  and  apply 
elsewhere.” 

“  Rather  than  lose  our  fish,”  said 
his  Highness,  “  let  the  fellow  have  his 
humour-  Here,”  he  cried  to  one  of 
bis  grooms,  “  discharge  this  honest 
man's  demand ;  but  do  not  lay  on  loo 
hard;  do  not  hurt  the  poor  devil 
very  much.” 

The  fishmonger  then  stripped,  and 
the  groom  prepared  to  put  his  lord’s 

orders  in  execution.  “  Now  mv  friend” 

•/ 

cried  the  fishmonger,  “  keep  good  ac¬ 
count,  i  beseech  you;  for  i  am  not 
covetous  of  a  single  stroke  beyond 
my  due.”  They  alb  stood  suspended 


kjt  amaze,  while  this  operation  was 
carrying  on.  At  length,  on  the  in¬ 
stant  the  executioner  had  given  the 
fiftieth  lash,  “  Hold  !”  cried  the  fish¬ 
erman,  “  1  have  already  received  my 
full  share  of  the  price.”  “  Your 
share!”  questioned  the  Marquis, 

“  what  can  you  mean  by  that  ?” 

“Why,  my  Lord,  you  must  know 
I  have  a  partner  in  this  business.  My 
honour  is  engaged  to  let  him  have 
half  of  whatever  I  should  get ;  and 
1  fancy  your  Highness  will  acknow¬ 
ledge,  by  and  by,  that  it  would  be  a 
ihousaiid  pities  to  defraud  him  of  a 
single  stroke,”  “  And  pray,  my  friend, 
who  is  this  same  partner  of  yours?” 
“It  is  the  Porter,  my  Lord,  who 
guards  the  out-gate  of  your  Highness’  • 
palace.  He  refused  to  admit  me,  but 
on  the  condition  of  promising  him 
half  of  w  hat  I  should  get  for  my  fish.” 

“  O  ho !”  exclaimed  the  Marquis, 
breaking  out  into  a  laugh,  “by  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  he  shall  have  his 
demand  doubled  to  bim  in  lull  tale.” 

Here  the  Porter  was  sent  for,  and 
stripped  to  the  skin,  when  twm  grooms 
laid  on  him  with  might  and  main,  till 
they  rendered  him  fit  to  be  sainted 
for  a  second  Bartholomew. 

The  Marquis  then  ordered  his 
major  domo  to  pay  the  fisherman 
twenty  sequins ;  and  desired  him  to 
call  yearly  for  the  like  sum,  in  recora- 
pence  of  the  friendly  office  he  had 
lendered  him. 


On  a  Welshman. 

A  MAN  of  Wales,  betwixt  gt.  David’s*day 
and  llaster, 

Ran  in  his  hostess’  score,  for  cheese  great 
store,  a  tester : 

His  hostess  chalks  it  up  behind  the  door; 

And  says,  for  cheese,  come,  sir,  discharge 
this  score ; 

Cot  zounds,  quoth  he,  what  raeaneth  these  ? 

D’ye  think,  hur  know  not  chalk  from  cheesef 


The  Decisive  Test. 

WHEN  Death  puts  out  our  the  snufF 

will  tell 

If  we  were  wax  or  tallow,  by  the  smell. 
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Some  Particvtars  relative  to  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  Duel  at  Bath, 

THE  diftVrtnce  between  the  de¬ 
ceased  Count  du  Barre  and  Count 
Rice,  is  said  by  some  to  have  arisen 
from  an  ill-founded  jealousy  the  for¬ 
mer  entertained  of  the  latter  relative 
to  a  foreign  lady  ;  but  others  say  it 
arose  from  a  misunderstanding  at  play. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause, 
Count  Rice,  it  seems,  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  convince  the  deceased,  that 
his  notions  of  him  were  ilbfounded, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  was  with  him 
five  hours  the  day  before,  at  Du 
Barre’s  house,  but  not  being  able  to 
satisfy  him  there,  they  adjourned  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  Three  Tuns,  where  thev 
spent  the  evening,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  deceased  grew  more  im¬ 
placable,  and  at  length  .so  reseistful 
as  to  strike  Count  Rice  a  violent  blow 
in  the  face,  saying,  “  now  he  had  put 
it  out  of  his  power  not  to  meet  him,” 
and  then  proposed  their  immediately 
going  out,  and  taking  every  advantage 
of  each  other  that  might  arise  in  the 
course  of  their  fighting.  Count  Rice 
with  great  temper  replied,  that 
though  their  fighting  w^as  now  unavoid¬ 
able,  as  the  outrage  offered  to  his  per¬ 
son  was  the  most  atrocious,  yet  he 
should  wish  to  settle  the  affair  as  be¬ 
came  a  gentleman,  and  agreeable  to 
the  modes  of  fighting  in  this  country; 
adding,  if  they  were  in  France,  he 
should  be  anxious  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  honour  established  in  that 
country,  A  coach  was  now  ordered, 
and  the  parties,  with  their  seconds, 
&c.  reached  Claverton-Down,  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  Du 
Barre  proposed  their  instantly  engag¬ 
ing;  to  winch  the  other  objected,  not 
on  his  own  account,  but  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended 
them,  lest  the  world  should  condemn 
them  for  suffering  them  to  fight  in  the 
dark.  Accordingly  they  agreed  to 
part  till  it  was  day-light,  and  each 


walked  about  the  Down  for  near  three 
hours  with  his  friend.  As  soon  as  day 
broke.  Count  Du  Barre  called  out  for 
Count  Rice  to  meet  him,  which  was 
instantly  complied  w  ith,  by  the  latter 
advancing  within  about  ten  paces; 
immediately  on  which  Count  Du  Barr6 
fired  and  w'ounded  his  antagonist  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  who 
immediately  fell  on  his  knee,  after 
firing  his  first  pistol  without  effect;  but 
both  levelling,  and  firing  their  second 
shot  at  the  same  time,  the  Count  Dii 
Barre  received  a  ball  under  his  right 
breast,  which  passed  through  his  left, 
diid  occasioned  oulj  a  single  convulsive 
spring  before  he  expired.  The  body 
of  the  unlortnnate  gentleman  was 
suffered  to  lay  the  whole  day  on  the 
ground  a  public  spectacle  to  thousands 
of  people,  who  flocked  round  it  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  Count  Rice^s 
life  is  yet  despaired  of  by  the  faculty 
who  attend  him,  but  his  conduct, 
through  the  whole  of  the  fatal  trans¬ 
action,  is  universally  spoken  of  in 
terms  that  d®  him  honour. 


The  Robber  robVd* 

A  CERTAIN  priest  had  hoarded  up 
A  mass  of  secret  gold ; 

And  where  he  might  bestow  it  safe, 
He  knew  not  to  be  bold. 

At  last  it  came  into  his  thought 
To  lock  it  in  a  chest, 

Within  the  chancel ;  and  he  wrote 
Thereon,  Hie  Deus  esf. 

A  merry  grig,  whose  greedy  mind 
Did  long  for  such  a  prey, 

Respecting  not  the  secred  words 
That  on  the  casket  lay, 

Took  out  the  gold  ;  and  blotting  out 
The  priest’s  inscript  thereon, 

Wrote,  Resurrexit,  non  est  hie; 
Your  god  is  rose,  and  gone. 


On  ihe  Death  of  an  Epicure. 

AT  length,  my  friends,  the  feast  of  life 
is  o’er : 

Pve  eat  sufficient,  I  can  drink  no  more: 
My  night  is  come;  Pve  spent  a  jovial  day; 
I’is  time  to  part ;  but  oh  !  what  is  to  pay  ? 
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Anecdote. 


ONE  day  in  July,  1779*  h’-s  Ma¬ 
jesty,  riding  from  Windsor,  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  voilent  storm  of  rain,  and 
being  separated  from  his  company, 
be  made  towards  a  farm-house,  or 
rather  cottage,  belonging  to  a  man 
named  Stiles,  near  Stoke.  Here  he 
alighted,  and  going  into  the  house, 
found  a  girl  turning  a  goose  which  was 
banging  before  the  hre  by  a  string. 
Tiie  king  desired  the  girl  to  put  his 
horse  into  the  shed,  which  she  con¬ 
sented  to,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
him  to  mind'  the  goose.  While  she 
was  gone  the  farmer  entered,  and 
great  was  his  surprise  to  see  the  king, 
whom  he  knew,  so  employed.  He, 
however,  had  presence  of  mind  to 
relieve  his  majesty  without  appearing 
embarrassed,  and  on  the  return  of  his 
daughter  he  went  to  rub  down  the 
horse.  His  majesty,  with  his  w'onted 
good  nature,  conversed  on  this  mode 
of  cookery,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
jack ;  soon  after  which  the  weather 
clearing  up,  lie  mounted  and  rode 
away.  When  he  was  gone  the  farmer 
perceived  a  paper  on  the  shelf,  and 
having  opened  it,  found  in  it  five  gui¬ 
neas,  with  these  words  written  in  pen¬ 
cil,  ‘‘To  b^y  a  jack.” 


Buonaparte, 

IT  Iras  been  calculated  that  Buona¬ 
parte,  ill  ten  years  of  war,  has  caused 
the  death  of  as  manv  men  as  he  has 
lived  n)inutes,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  There  were  in  the  ten  years, 
five  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
ihousand  minutes. 

From  a  French  Paper. 


On  John  Mills,  • 

i-tERE  lies  John  Mills,  who  over  hills 
Tupsti’d  the  hounds  with  hoHovv; 

The  leap  Iho’  high,  from  earth  to  skies, 
The  huntsman  vre  mast  follow. 


By  Dean  Swift. 

HERE  lies  a  round  woman,  who  thought 
mighty  odd 

Ev’ry  word  that  she  heard  in  this  church 
about  God. 

To  convince  her  of  God  the  good  Dean  did 
endeavour, 

But  still  in  her  heart  she  held  nature  more 
clever, 

Tho’  he  talked  much  of  virtue,  her  head  al¬ 
ways  run 

Upon  something  or  other  she  found  better 
fun. 

For  the  dame,  by  her  skill  in  affairs  astro¬ 
nomical. 

Imagin’d  to  live  in  the  clouds,  was  but 
comical. 

In  this  world  she  despis’d  evTy  soul  she 
met  here, 

And  now  she’s  in  t'other  she  thinks  it  but 
queer. 


Some  rejoice  at  what  others  deplore. 

ARRAH  now,  (says  poorTeagus)  don’t  be 
making  your  mocks, 

(When  a  Newsmonger  mention’d  the  fall  of 
the  stocks, 

But,  my  jewT,  set  in  case  that  they’re  fall¬ 
en  indeed, 

And  a  man  may  believe  it  as  sure  as  his  creed, 

I’ve  some  cause  to  rejoice  at  their  fail,  by 
the  pow’rs. 

For  it  was  but  last  week— I  was  in  them 
-six  hours. 


The  Candid  Confession. 

A  HUM’ROUS  fellow  in  a  tavern  late, 
Being  drunk  and  valiant,  gets  a  broken  pate; 
The  surgeon,  with  his  instruments  and  skill 
Searches  his  skull,  deeper,  and  deeper  still, 
To  feel  his  brains,  and  try  if  they  were 
sound  ; 

And,  as  he  keeps  ado  about  the  wound, 
The  fellow  cries,  Good  surgeon,  spare  your 
pains,  ' 

When  1  began  this  brawl  I  had  no  brains. 


The  Lawyer  and  Client. 

TWO  Lawyers,  when  a  knotty  case  was  o’er 

Shook  hands,  and  was  as  good  friends  as 
before, 

^‘Say,”  the  losing  client  cries,  how  came 
you 

‘^To  be  snch  friends,  who  were  such  foes 
just  nowF’ 

^  Thou  fool!’  one  answers,  ‘Lawyers,  tho’ 
so  keen, 

‘  Like  shears,  ne’er  cut  Ihemeelves,  but 
what’s  between.’ 
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Memoirs  of  George  Barrington,  the 
notorious  Pick-Pocket, 

GEORGE  BARRINGTON,  whose 
real  iiaoie  was  Waldron,  was  born 
about  the  year  1755,  at  Mayiiiootii, 
a  village  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
Ireland:  his  father,  Henry  Waldron, 
was  a  working  silversmith;  and  his 
mother,  wliose  maiden  name  was 
Naitli,  was  a  mantua-maker,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  midwife.  His  parents, 
though  not  atiluent,  had  him  instruct¬ 
ed  in  reading  and  writing,  at  an  early 
age  ;  afterwards,  through  the  bounty 
of  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  he  was  taught  common  | 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geography 
and  the  English  grammar.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  noticed 
and  patronised  by  a  dignitary  in  the 
church  of  Ireland,  who  placed  him 
at  a  free  grammar-school,  and  in¬ 
tended  him  for  the  university ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  forfeited  this  gentiemaD’s  fa¬ 
vour  by  his  ill  conduct  at  school, 
having^  in  a  quarrel,  stabbed  one  of 
his  school-fellows  with  a  penknife. 
For  this  vindictive  act  he  was  well 
dogged;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
ran  away  from  school,  1771?  having 
previously  found  means  to  steal  ten 
or  twelve  guineas  from  his  master, 
and  a  gold  repeating  watch  from  his 
his  master’s  sister.  He  walked  all 
night  till  lie  arrived  at  an  obscure  inn 
at  Drogheda,  where  he  happened  to 
meet  and  become  acquainted  with  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  whose 
manager  was  one  John  Price,  an 
abandoned  character;  who,  having 
been  convicted  of  a  fraud  in  London, 
was  an  involuntary  exile  in  Ireland, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  trans¬ 
ported.  He  now  engaged  our  fugi¬ 
tive,  who,  in  consequence,  adopted 
tlie  name  of  Barrington,  as  one  of 
his  performers,  and  vvho,  it  seeni'^, 
became  the  hero  of  the  company. 
While  perfonuing  die  character  of 


Jafher,  in  “  Venice  Preserved,”  he 
made  a  conquest  of  the  tender  Beivi- 
dera,  (INliss  Egerton)and  to  the  credit 
of  Barrington  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  tie  took  no  mean  advantage  of 
her  passion,  hut  returned  it  with  per¬ 
fect  sincerity.  The  company  being 
now  reduced  by  the  expenses  of  tra¬ 
velling,  &c,  to  extreme  indigence. 
Price,  the  manager,  prevailed  upon 
Barrington  to  undertake  the  profession 
of  a  pickpocket,  which  business  he 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  3  77  L  having  then  renounced  the 
stage.  He  soon  after  lost  his  faithful 
Miss  Egeitoo,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  eighteenth  vear  of  her  age,  in 
crossing  the  river  Boyne,  through  the. 
culpable  negligence  of  a  ferryman. 
He  then  commenced  what  is  called  a 
gentleman  pickpocket,  by  affecting 
the  airs  and  imporiance  of  a  man  of 
fashion  ;  but  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  detection  and  conviction  of  his 
preceptor  Price  (wdio  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  seven  years)  that 
he  hastened  to  Dublin,  where  he 
practised  his  pilfering  art  during  dark 
evenings.  At  one  of  the  races  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  he  was  detected 
picking  the  pocket  of  Lord  PL  but 
on  restoring  the  property,  this  noble¬ 
man  declined  any  prosecution,  and  ' 
Barrington  accordingly  left  Ireland; 
and  for  the  tirst  time  appeared  in 
England  in  1773.  On  his  iirst  visit 
to  Ranelagh  with  a  party,  he  left  his 
friends  and  picked  the  pockets  of  the 
Duke  of  L.  and  Sir  W.  of  a  consider¬ 
able  sum;  and  also  took  from  a  lady 
a  watch,  with  all  which  lie  got  off 
undiscovered,  and  rejoined  his  friends. 
In  1775,  he  visited  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  watering  places,  particularly 
Brighton,  and  being  supposed  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  fortune  and*  family,  was 
noticed  by  persons  of  the  first  dir- 
tinction.  On  his  return  to  London, 
he  formed  a  connection  with  one 
Low'e,  and  became  a  more  daring 
pickpocket.  Pie  went  to  court  on  thsa 
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queei/s  birth  day,  as  a  cler^yinaii, 
and  not  only  picked  several  pockets, 
‘but  found  means  to  deprive  a  noble¬ 
man  of  bis  diamond  order,  and 
retired  from  the  palace  wi'hout  sus¬ 
picion.  It  is  said  that  this  booty  vvas 
disposed  of  to  a  Dutch  jew.  Count 
Orlow,  the  Russian  minister,  being 
in  one  of  the  boxes  of  Drurv-lane 
theatre,  was  robbed  of  a  gold  snuff¬ 
box  set  with  diamonds,  estimated  to 
be  worth  an  immense  sum ;  and  one 
of  the  count’s  attendants  suspecting 
Barrington,  seized  him,  and  found 
the  simif-box  in  his  possession, 
was  examined  by  Sir  John  Fielding ; 
but  the  count,  being  in  a  foreign 
country,  was  influenced  by  motives  of 
delicacy  to  decline  a  proseculion 
Being  soon  after  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  an  appeal  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  nature  was  to  come  on,  a  Mr.  G 
recognized  his  person,  and  applying 
to  the  deputy  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
he  was  disgracefully  turned  out.  He 
now  threatened  Mr.  G.  with  revenge, 
upon  which  a  warrant  was  granted  to 
bind  him  over  to  keep  the  peace;  and 
as  he  could  find  no  surety,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Tothill-fieids  bride¬ 
well,  where  he  remained  some  time. 
On  being  released,  he  returned  to  his 
old  piofession,  and  was,  about  three 
months  afterwards,  detected  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  pocket  of  a  low  woman  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  for  which,  being 
indicted  and  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
.years’  hard  labour  on  the  Thames, 
and  in  the  spring  of  J777,  was  put 
on  board  the  bulks,  Woolwich ;  but 
after  sustaining  something  le.ss  than  a 
twelvemonth’s  punishment,  he  was 
again  set  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of 
his  good  behaviour,  Ihrougli  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Dun¬ 
can  Campbell,  the  superintendants  of 
the  convicts.  A  few  davs  after  his 
release,  he  went  to  St.  Sepulchre’s 
church,  when  Dr.  Myine  vvas  to 
preacli  a  bermon  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  society  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
apparently  drowned.  William  Payne, 
a  constable,  saw  him  put  his  hand 
into  a  lady’s  pocket  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  presently  after  billowed  him  out 
of  the  church,  and  look  him  into 
custody  near  the  end  of  CoclHane, 
upon  Snow-hill.  Having  taken  the 
prisoner  to  St.  Sepulchre’s  watch- 
house,  and  found  a  gold  watch,  and 
some  other  articles,  in  his  possessioEg 
Pavne  returned  to  the  church,  and 

K> 

spoke  to  the  lady  whom  he  had  seen 
the  piisoner  attempt  to  rob;  she  in¬ 
formed  him  that  she  had  lost  nothing, 
for,  expecting  the  church  to  be  much 
crowded,  she  had  taken  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  emptyirig  her  pockets  before 
she  left  her  house  Upon  Payne’s 
return  to  the  watch-house,  a  gentle¬ 
man  advised  that  the  prisoner  might 
be  more  strictly  searched.  He  was 
desired  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  rais¬ 
ing  his  left  arm,  he  cautiously  removed 
his  hat  from  his  head,  when  a  metal 
watch  dropped  upon  the  floor.  He 
was  now  obliged  to  pull  off  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  clothes.  He  wore 
three  pair  of  breeches;  in  one  of  the 
pockets  of  which  were  found  a  purse, 
containing  thirteen  guineas,  and  a 
bank-note  for  ten  pounds  made  pay¬ 
able  to  himself.  In  consequence  of 
an  advertisement  inserted  the  next 
day  in  the  newspapers,  Mrs.  Iron¬ 
monger  came  to  Payne’s  house,  and 
described  the  watch  she  had  lost ;  and 
it  proved  to  be  that  which  had  been 
concealed  in  Barrington’s  hair,  and 
dropped  on  the  floor  when  he  took  off 
his  hat.  She  attended  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  and  having  sworn 
that  the  watch  produced  by  Payne  was 
her  property,  was  bound  over  to  pro¬ 
secute.  Upon  his  trial,  Barrington 
made  a  long,  an  artful,  and  a  plau¬ 
sible  defence.  He  said  that,  upon 
leaving  the  church,  he  perceived  the 
watch  meniioned  in  the  indictment 
lying  upon  the  ground,  and  took  it 
up,  intending  to  advertise  it  the  next 
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day;  that  he  was  followed  to  Snow- 
hill  by  Payne  and  another  constable, 
who  apprehended  him,  and  had,  in 
all  probabililty,  seen  him  take  up  the 
watch.  “  I  reflected  (said  he)  that 
how  innocently  soever  I  might  have 
obtained  the  article  in  question,  yet 
it  might  cause  some  censure ;  and  no 
man  would  wonder,  considering  the 
unhappy  predicament  I  stood  in, 
(alluding  to  his  former  conviction) 
that  1  should  conceal  it  as  much  as 
possible.’^  The  jury  having  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  prisoner  guilty,  he  addressed 
the  court,  earnestly  supplicating  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
his  Majesty’s  service,  and  promisifig 
to  discharge  his  trust  with  fidelity  and 
attention;  or,  if  he  could  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  that  request,  he  wished  that 
his  sentence  might  be  banishment  for 
life  from  his  Majesty’s  dominions. 
The  court  informed  him,  that,  bv  an 
application  to  the  throne,  he  might 
obtain  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence,  if 
his  case  was  attended  with  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  extenuation,  as  would 
justify  him  in  humbly  petitioning  to 
be  considered  as  an  object  of  the 
royal  favor.  He  requested  that  the 
money  and  the  bank-note  might  be 
returned.  Hereupon  the  court  ob¬ 
served,  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
conviction,  the  property  found  on 
him  when  he  was  apprehended,  be¬ 
came  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
had  discretionary  power  either  to 
comply  with,  or  reject,  his  request. 
He  was  again  sentenced  to  labour  on 
the  Thames,  for  the  space  of  five 
years,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  April, 
1778.  About  the  middle  of  this 
year,  he  was  accordingly  removed  to 
the  hulks  at  Woolwich,  where  having 
.  attracted  the  notice  of  a  gentleman, 
who  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favor, 
lie  again  procured  his  release,  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  England :  to 
this  Barrington  gladly  consented,  and 
was  generously  supplied  with  money 


by  this  gentleman.  He  now  went  to 
Dublin,  where  lie  was  shortly  appre¬ 
hended,  for  picking  the  pocket  of  an 
Irish  nobleman  of  his  gold  watch  and 
money,  at  the  theatre,  but  was  ac- 
quitted  for  want  of  evidence.  Here, 
however,  was  his  first  display  of  elo¬ 
cution  ;  for,  having  received  a  serious 
admonition  from  the  judge,  he.  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court  with  considerable 
animation,  and  enlarged,  with  great 
ingenuity,  upon  what  he  termed  the 
force  of  prejudice,,  insinuating,  that 
calumny  had  followed  him  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Ireland.  On  his  acquittal, 
however,  he  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  leave  Dublin: ‘he  therefore  visited 
Edinburgh,  where  being  suspected, 
he  was  obliged  to  decamp.  He  now 
returned  to  London,  and  braving 
danger,  frequented  the  theatres,  opera 
house,  pantheon,  &c.  but  was  at 
length  taken  into  custody.  Having 
been  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
he  was  unexpectedly  detained  for  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  England,  in  viola  turn 
of  the  condition  on  which  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  grant  him  a  remission 
of  his  punishment,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  confined  in  Newgate  durinj*  the 
remainder  of  the  time,  that  he  was 
originally  to  have  served  on  the  river 
Thames.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
capivtity,  he  returned  to  his  former 
practices,  but  with  greater  cauti  on. 
He  was  at  length  apprehended  for 
picking  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Le  Mesurier 
at  Drury-lane  theatre,  but  eflecled 
his  escape  from  the  constable;  and 
while  the  lawyers  were  outia\vit:g  ii  m, 
and  the  constables  endeavouring  to 
take  him,  he  evaded  detection  by  tra¬ 
velling  in  various  disguises  and  cha¬ 
racters,  through  the  northern  counties 
of  the  kingdom ;  he  visited  the  great 
towns  as  a  quack  doctor,  clergyman, 
rider,  &c.  but  was  at  last  apprehended 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  removed 
to  London  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus.  He  now  employed  counsel,  and 
H 
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had  the  outlawry  against  him  reversed; 
was  then  tried  for  stealing  Mr.  Le 
Mesurier's  purse,  and  acquitted,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  a 
material  witness.  Being  once  more 
enlarged,  he  had  the  presumption  to 
visit  Dublin  again,  where  having  been 
soon  suspected,  he  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  England;  but  shortly  after 
his  arrival,  was  taken  into  custody 
for  picking  the  pocket  of  Henry  Flare 
Townsend,  Esq.  For  this  he  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Sept*.  1,  1798, 
and  found  guilty,  notwithstanding  he 
made  an  ingenious  defence.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Sept.  22,  the  Recorder  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  transporta¬ 
tion  on  him  for  seven  years,  when 
Barrington  addressed  the  court,  in 
words  to  the  following  effect: 

My  Lord, — -I  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  in  extenuation  of  the  cause, 
for  which  I  now  stand  convicted  at 
th  is  bar;  but  Upon  consideration,  I 
will  not  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
honourable  court  too  long.  Among 
the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  incident 
to  human  nature,  it  is  the  peculiar 
and  unfortunate  lot  of  some  devoted 
persons,  to  have  their  best  wishes  and 
their  most  earnest  endeavours,  to  de¬ 
serve  the  good  opinion  of  the  most 
respectable  part  of  society,  entirely 
frustrated.  Whatever  they  can  say, 
or  w'hatever  they  may  do,  every  word 
and  its  meaning,  every  action  and  its 
motive,  is  represented  in  an  unfavour¬ 
able  light,  and  is  distorted  from  the 
real  intention  of  the  speaker  or  the 
actor.  That  this  has  been  my  un¬ 
happy  fate,  does  not  seem  to  stand 
in  need  of  any  confirmation.  Every 
effort  to  deserve  well  of  mankind, 
that  my  heart  bore  witness  to  its  recti¬ 
tude,  has  been  by  such  measures  as 
those,  and  consequently  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  abortive.  Many  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  mv  life  I  can,  without 
anv  violation  of  truth,  declare  to  have 
therefore  happened  in  spite  of  myself. 
The  world,  my  lord,  has  given  me 


credit  for  abilities,  indeed,  much 
greater  than  I  possess,  and  therefore, 
much  more  than  I  deserved;  but  I 
never  found  any  kind  hand  to  foster 
tliese  abilities.  I  might  ask,  where 
was  the  generous  and  pow^erful  hand 
that  was  ever  stretched  forth,  to 
rescue  George  Barrington  from  in¬ 
famy  'I  In  an  age  like  this,  wdiicli,  in 
several  respects,  is  so  justly  famed 
for  liberal  sentiments,  it  was  my  se¬ 
vere  lot,  that  no  noble-minded  gentle¬ 
man  stepped  forward,  and  said  to  me, 

^  Barrington,  you  are  possessed  of 
talentSjWhicb  may  be  useful  to  society: 

I  feel  for  your  situation ;  and  as  long 
as  you  act  the  part  of  a  good  citizen, 

I  w'iil  be  your  protector;  you  will 
then  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
rescue  yourself  fioiii  the  obloquy  of 
your  former  conduct.’  Alas!  my  lord, 
George  Barrington  had  never  the  su¬ 
preme  felicity  of  having  such  comfort 
administered  to  his  wounded  spirit. 
As  matters  have  unfortunately  turned 
out,  the  die  is  cast— -and  as  it  is,  1 
bend  resigned  to  my  fate,  without 
one  murmur  or  complaint.”  Having 
thus  concluded  his  neat  address,  ren-^ 
dered  more  forcible  by  his  pathetic 
nianoer,  he  left  the  bar  with  a  res¬ 
pectful  bowq  and  thus  withdrew  from 
public  life  in  Europe,  to  act  a  new 
'part  in  the  NEV/  world.  On  his 
arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  governor,  and  appointed 
superintendant  of  the  convicts  resi¬ 
dent  at  Paramatta.  His  conduct, 
during  his  exile,  has  been  such,  as  t® 
compensate  for  all  the  past. 


Imitated  from  the  Greek, 

A  MISER  traversing  bis  house, 

Espy’d,  unusual  there,  a  Mousey 
And  thus  bis  uninvited  guest 
Inquisitively  he  addressM: 

‘‘  Tell  me,  Sir  Mouse,  to  what  cause  is  it^ 
“  I  owe  this  unexpected  visit?” 

The  Mouse  her  host  obliquely  ey’d, 

And,  smiling,  pleasantly  reply ’d, 

‘  Fear  not,  Old  Square  Toes,  for  your  hoards 
‘  I  came  to  lodge— and  not  t®  board !’ 


i 
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A  Blind  Man  famous  for  Discover- 

insa  hidden  Treasure, 

A  BLIND  man  had  obtained 
j^reat  reputation  for  discovering  hid¬ 
den  treasures,  whether  concealed  in 
the  ground  or  under  w  ater,  and  had 
the  power  of  diving  and  continuing 
under  water  a  long  time  in  his  searches. 
He  always  stipulated  for  a  third 
of  the  value  restored,  and  by  these 
means  supported  himself,  au  aged 
father,  a  wife,  and  several  children. 
This  man  died,  and  his  father  came 
before  the  court  with  complaints  that 
several  persons  for  whom  his  son  had 
found  money,  refused  to  pay  the 
rewards  for  which  they  had  agreed. 
A  goldsmith  was  summoned  upon  this 
complaint.  He  had  reprimanded  his 
wife  for  misconduct,  and  she,  in  a  tit 
of  despitefuiness,  took  all  her '  own 
jewels  and  ornaments,  and  as  much  of 
ins  money  and  valuables  as  she  could 
collect,  and  threw  herself  into  a  well. 
The  goldsmith,  wdio  thought  himself 
happily  released  from  a  bad  wife,  was 
not  quite  so  easy  at  the  loss  of  his 
property  ;  he  therefore  made  diligent 
search  for  the  body,  and  it  was  found, 
but  none  of  the  property  wdth  it.  A 
contidentiai  friend  of  the  deceased 
now  informed  him  that  the  woman 
had  tied  up  a!!  these  valuables  in  a 
bag,  and  thrown  them  into  another 
well,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
depriving  her  husband  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  and  preventing  him  from  procur 
ing  another  wife,  which  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  do  without  the  jewels; 
but  wffiere  this  well  was  the  informer 
did  not  know.  The  blind  man  was 
sent  for ;  he  found  the  bag  after  a 
long  search,  and  the  goldsmith  then 
refused  the  stipulated  remuneration, 
upon  the  plea  that  a  third  part  was  too 
much.  The  court  compelled  him  to 
pay  it. 

On  a  Drunken  Husband. 

I  CARE  not  what  ilowers  rise  over  the  elf, 
'  i^rovided  the  drunkard  will  not  rise  himself. 


Art  of  Swimming. 

MEN  are  drowmed  by  raising  their 
arms  above  water,  the  unbuoyed 
weight  of  which  depresses  the  head. 
Other  animals  have  neither  notion  nor 
ability  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
therefore,  swim  naturally.  When  a 
man  falls  into  deep  water,  he  will  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  will  continue  there 
if  he  does  not  elevate  his  hands.  If 
he  move  his  hands  under  water  in  any 
manner  he  pleases,  his  head  will  rise 
so  high  as  to  allow  him  free  liberty  to 
breathe  ;  and  if  he  move  his  legs  as 
in  the  act  of  walking,  (or  rather  of 
walking  up  stairs)  his  shoulders  will 
rise  above  the  water,  so  that  he  may 
use  less  exertion  with  his  hands,  or 
apply  them  to  other  purposes.  Tiiess 
plain  directions  are  recommended  to 
the  recollection  of  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  swim  in  their  youth,  as  they 
may  be  found  highly  advantageous 
preserving  life. 


Made-up  Beauty. 

FALSE  rumps,  false  teeth,  false  hair,  fals® 
faces, 

Alas  !  poor  man !  how  hard  thy  case  is ; 
Instead  of  woman,  heavenly  woman’s 
chjwms. 

To  clasp  cork — gum — wool — varnish—iu 
'  thy  arms. 


The  general  Result  of  the  last  Twenty 
Years  Wttr,  dated  1815. 

France  intrigues  with  .  All 

England  protects  ••••«.  . » .  •  All 

Russia  balances  . . All 

Austria  grasps  at  •  ®  . . . All 

Prussia  recovers  •  . . . .  • . .  All 

Denmark  loses  ...e,*. All 
Sweden  dupes  •••■  ••••  ••  Ail 

Flolland  receives  AH 

Spain  is  despised  by  ..t.....®*  All 
The  Pope  is  afraid  of  AH 

America  recants  All 

J'urkey  stares  at  . . AU 

But  if  God  had  not  pity  on  •  •  •  •  AU 
The  Devil  had  carried  otf  All 
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7'he  Biter  Bit,  or  the  Farmer*^  Blvmder. 

A  FAKMER  once  to  London  went, 

To  pay  the  worthy  ^sqnire  his  rent ; 

He  comes,  he  knocks,  soon  entrance  gains, 
Who,  at  the  door  such  guests  detains? 

Forth  struts  the  'squire,  exeeding  snrart — 

*  Farmer,  you’re  welcome  to  my  heart  ; 

»  You’tc  brouebt  my  rent  then — to  an  hair? 
‘  The  best  of  tenants  I  declare.' 

The  steward  was  call’d,  the  account  made 
even. 

The  money  paid,  the  receipt  was  given, 
*Well/  says  the ’squire  ‘now  you  shall  stay, 
^  And  dine  with  me,  old  friend,  to-day  ; 

( pv  e  here  some  ladies  wond’rous  pretty, 
<rAod  pleasant  sparks,  I  warrant  will  lit  ye,’ 
He  scratch’d  bis  ears  and  held  his  hat, 

And  said—^  No  zur,  two  words  to  that ; 

*  For-  look  d’ye  see,  when  I’ze  do  dine 

*  With  gentlefolks  so  cruel  fine, 

‘  I'ze  use  to  make,  and  ’tis  no  wonder, 

^  In  word  or  deed  some  plaguy  blunder ; 

^  Zo,  if  your  honor  will  permit, 

^  I’ll  with  your  zervants  pick  a  bit,’ 

^  PhOj’says  the  Esquire.  ‘  it  shant  be  done’, 
And  to  the  parlour  pushed  him  on : 

To  all  around  he  nods  and  scrapes, 

Not  waiting  maid  nor  butler  ’scapes, 

W'ith  often  bidding — takes  his  seat. 

But  at  a  distance  mighty  great ; 

Though  often  ask’d  to  draw  his  chair. 

He  nods,  nor  comes  an  inch  more  near; 

By  madam  serv'd  with  body  bended. 

With  knife  and  fork,  and  arms  extended; 
He  reach’d  as  far  as  he  was  able. 

To  his  plate  that  overhung  the  table : 

With  little  morsels  cheats  his  chops, 

And  in  the  passage  some  he  drops. 

To  shew  where  most  his  heart  inclin’d. 

He  talk’d  and  drank  to  John  behind. 

When  drank  to  in  a  modish  way, 

*  Your  love’s  sufficient  zur !’  he’d  say ; 

And  to  be  thought  a  man  of  manners, 

Still  rose  to  make  liis  aukward  honors. 

®  Pish’  !  says  the  ’squire  ‘  pray  keep  your 
silting,’ 

^  No,  No,’  he  cries,  ‘  zur,  ’tis  not  fitting; 

'*  Tho’  Pm  no  scholar  vars’d  in  letters, 

*  I  knaws  my  duty  to  my  betters.’ 

Much  mirth  the  farmer’s  ways  afford, 

Aud  hearty  laughs  went  round  the  board. 
Thus  the  first  course  w  as  ended  well; 

But  at  the  next— ah!  what  befei  ? 

The  dishes  were  now  timely  placed, 

And  table  with  fresh  luxury  graced ; 

W^hen  drank  to  by  a  neighbouring  charmer 
Up  as  usual  stands  the  farmer, 

A  wag  to  carry  on  the  joke. 

Thus,  to  his  servant  softly  spoke — 

*  Come  hither  Dick,  step  gently  there, 

*  And  puli  away  the  farmer’s  chair,’ 

*  Tis  done,  his  congee  made,  the  clown 
Draws  back  and  stoops  to  get  him  down ; 


But  by  his  posteriors  over-weighed. 

And  of  his  trusty  seat  betray’d 
As  men  at  twigs  in  rivers  sprawling. 

He  caught  the  cloth  to  save  his  falling  ? 

In  vain,  sad  fortune,  dowm  he  wallowed. 
And  rattling  all  the  dishes  followed; — 

The  fops  they  lost  there  little  wits. 

The  ladies  squall’d — some  fell  in  fits ; 

Here  tumbled  turkeys,  tarts,  and  widgeons. 
And  there  mince  pies,  and  geese,  and  pigeons, 
A  pear-pie  on  his  belly  drops, 

A  custard-pudding  met  his  •hops  : — 

Lord  what  ado  ’twixt  belles  and  beaus,. 
Some  curse,  some  cry,  and  rub  their  clothes, 
This  lady  raves  and  that  looks  down, 

And  w-eeps  and  wails  her  spattered  gown, 
One  spark  bemoans  his  spattered  waiscoat. 
One,  ‘  Rot  him,  be  has  spoii’d  my  lac’d 
coat,’ 

Amidst  the  rout,  the  farmer  long 

The  pudding  suck’d,  and  held  his  tongue; 

At  length  he  gets  him  on  his  breech, 

Aud  scrambles  up  to  make  his  speech: 

First  rubs  his  eyes,  mouth  and  nostrili 
twangs, 

Then  snaps  his  fingers  and  harangues — 

‘  Plague  take  it,  I’ze  tell  you  how  ’twould 
be, 

‘  Look  here’s  a  pickle  zurs,  d'ye  see? 

‘  And  some  Fil  w  arrant  that  makes  this 
chatter 

‘  Have  clothes  bedaub’d  with  grease  or 
batter, 

‘  That  cost’ — He  had  gone  on,  but  here 
Was  stopt  at  once  in  his  career. 

‘  Peace !  brute,  begone!’  the  ladies  cry ; 

The  beaus  exclaim  ‘  Fly  !  rascal,  fiy  !’ 

I’ll  tear  his  eyes  out,  squeaks  Miss  Dolly  ; 
I’ll  pink  his  soul  out;  roars  a  bully. 

At  this  the  farmer  shrinks  for  fear, 

And  thinking  ’twas  ill  tarrying  here, 

Shabs  off,  and  cries,  ‘Aye,  kill  me  then, 

‘  Whene’er  you  catch  me  here  again,  ’ 

So  home  he  jogs  and  leaves  the  ’squire. 

To  cool  the  sparks’  and  ladies’  ire. 

Thus  ends  my  tale:  and  now  Fil  try 
Like  Prior,  something  to  apply  : 

This  may  teach  rulers  of  a  nation, 

Ne’er  to  place  men  above  tbeir  statioa; 
And  this  may  shew  the  wanton  wit, 

That  w  hen  he  bites  he  may  be  bit. 


St.  John’s,  Westminster. 

Here  lyeth  Humphrey  Gosling,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  vintner t 

Of  the  Whyt  Hart,  of  this  parish,  a  neigh¬ 
bour  ; 

Of  vertnoiis  behaviour  ;  a  very  good  archer; 

And  of  honest  mirth,  a  good  company 
keeper. 

So  well  inclyned  to  poor  and  rich, 

God  send  mpre  Goslings  to  be  sick» 
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^  A  Wonderful  Prophecy. 

When  green  is  red,  and  red  is  white, 

When  pigs  and  pouhry  curse  and  swear; 
When  light  is  dark,  and  dark  is  light, 

When  people  shut  their  eyes  to  stare  ; 
When  herrings  grow  on  apple  trees, 

When  Hampstead  hill  o’er  Highgate  bops, 
When  lawyers  do  refuse  their  fees, 

When  rumps  of  beef  are  mutton  chops. 
When  lire  is  cold,  and  ice  is  hpt, 

Wh  n  pewter  platesare  made  of  tin  ; 
When  my  old  shirt’s  an  iron  pot, 

The  water  boils  and  I  jump  in; 

When  brewers’  drays  are  barbers’  shops. 
When  barbers’  blocks  talk  French  with  ease 
W’heu  mops  are  brooms,  and  brooms  are  mops 
When  sign  posts  turn  aside  to  sneeze. 
When  oysters  grow  on  orange  trees, 

•  When  silver  is  to  gold  preferr’d, 

When  your  old  hat’s  a  (-heshire  cheese. 

And  my  grandmother’s  Georgs  the  Third: 
Then  little  Bony  will  come  over, 

And  land  a  MILLION  men  at  Dover, 


Tippling  Tom  the  Tapster, 

TO  ease  his  heart  of  sorrow’s  load, 

And  lighten  all  his  cares, 

Poor  Tom  took  oft  the  tippler’s  road, 
Adowa  the  cellar  stairs. 

Where  from  the  butt’s  exhii’rant  store. 

His  gloomy  brow  got  brighten’d; 

And  ere  nine  months  were  past  and  o’er, 
Both  of  their  load  were  lighten’d. 

When  lo !  all  on  a  summer’s  day, 

Just  after  thundery  weather, 

Tom  and  his  master  took  their  way 
To  examine  stock  together. 

For  mild  and  stale,  the  landlord  fear’d. 

Had  had  the  wayward  luck, 

Amid  the  clatt’ring  peals  he’d  heard. 

To  get  all  thunderstruck! 

So  Tom  was  sent  in  inner  vault. 

Where  stood  twofav’rite  taps. 

Which  Fleecewell  hop’d  was  free  from  fault, 
And  sav'd  from  all  mishaps. 

And  while  he  broach’d  each  outer  butt, 

All  fearful,  sad  and  sober; 

Lest  clouds,  in  late  combustion  put, 
Hadspoil’d  bis  best  October: 

Sly  Tom  rush’d  out,  with  looks  aghast, 
And,  to  the  landlord’s  cost. 

Rap’d  out  an  oath,  “Twixt  peal  and  blast 
“  Your  fav’rite  store  is  lost. 

**  For  one,”  says  Tom,  “  Event  most  dread 
“Most  awful,  and  most  fright’ning; 

^‘One  cask  is  struck,  with  thunder,  dead, 
**  And  o$e  dry’d  up  with  light’ning,” 


Death  of  King  George  the  Second. 

GEORGE  the  Second  died  verv 

✓ 

suddenly  of  a  rupture  of  the  aorta,  at 
Kensington  palace,  about  seven  o’clock 
ill  the  morning  of  October  the  ^5tb» 
1760.  He  was  a  remarkably  early 
riser,  and  on  tliat  morning  he  as  usual 
lighted  bis  own  tire,  drank  his  choco¬ 
late,  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see 
how  the  wind  was,  and  said  that 
would  take  a  walk  in  the  gardens. 
His  chocolate  maker,  however,  wh® 
was  the  last  person  with  his  inajesfj, 
observed  him  sigh  as  he  left  the  room, 
and  shortly  afterwards  heard  a  noise 
like  the  tailing  of  a  billet  of  wood 
from  the  tire,  on  which  he  returned 
and  found  the  king  dropped  from  his 
chair  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  ring  the  bell.  Proper 
assistance  was  immediately  procured, 
and  he  was  put  to  bed,  but  without 
any  appearance  of  life,  and  in  a  very 
little  while  his  death  was  certain. 


On  Foote’s  Death. 

FOOTE  from  his  earthly  stage,  alas!  is 
hurl’d ; 

Death  took  him  off,  who  took  off  all  the 
world. 


Electioneering  Pun, 

SOME  years  ago  the  candidates  for 
the  representation  of  one  of  the 
northern  Boroughs,  were  Sir  Ralph 
Parr,  and  a  Mr.  William  Fratram,  a 
rich  clothier.  Neither  of  them  were 
much  approved  of,  and  any  third  can- 
ditate  might  easily  have  thrown  them 
both  out ;  but  the  following  accident 
excited  an  interest  in  favour  of  the 
former,  who,  ultimately,  carried  the 
election.  One  of  the  electors,  a  favo¬ 
rite  of  the  mob,  happening  to  ejacu¬ 
late,  with  a  sigh  of  indifference.  Par 
nobite  Frairum,  the  words  were 
caught  and  misconstructed  by  the 
crowd— P«rr,— wo  Billy  Fratt'um, 
was  instantly  shouted  by  a  thousand 
voices,  and  scribbled  all  over  the  Bo¬ 
rough, 
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Extraordinary  Forewarnings  as  it 

really  occurred  in  Lord  Tyrone's 

Familys  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Tyrone  and  Lady  Beresford, 
were  born  in  Ireland  ;  they  were  both 
left  orphans  in  their  infancy,  to  the 
care  of  the  same  person,  by  whom 
they  were  educated  in  the  principles 
of  Deism,  by  their  giianiian.  When 
they  were  each  of  them  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  they  fell  into  very  differ¬ 
ent  hands.  The  persons  on  whom 
the  care  of  them  now  devolved  used 
every  possible  endeavour  to  eradicate 
the  erroneous  principles  they  had  im¬ 
bibed,  and  to  persuade  them  to  em 
brace  the  revealed  religion,  but  in 
vain  ;  their  arguments  were  insufficient 
to  convince  them,  though  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  stagger  their 
former  faith.  Though  now  separated 
from  each  other,  their  friendship  con¬ 
tinued  unalterable,  and  they  continued 
to  regard  each  other  with  a  sincere 
and  fraternal  affection.  After  some 
years  had  elapsed,  and  they  were  each 
©f  them  grown  up,  they  made  a  so¬ 
lemn  promise  to  each  other,  that  who¬ 
ever  should  first  die,  would,  if  per- 
niitted,  appear  to  the  other,  to  declare 
what  religion  was  most  approved  of 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  Lady  Beres¬ 
ford  was  shortly  after  addressed  by 
Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  to  whom,  after 
a  few  years  she  was  married  ;  but  no 
change  in  condition  had  power  to 
alter  her  friendship;  the  families  fre¬ 
quently  visited  each  other,  often  spent 
more  than  a  fortnight  together ;  a 
short  time  after  one  of  these  visits. 
Sir  Marcus  Beresford  remarked,  when 
his  Lady  came  down  to  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  that  her  countenance 
was  unusualiy  pale,  and  bore  evident 
ioarks  of  terror  and  confusion  ;  he  en¬ 
quired  anxiously  after  her  health,  she 
assured  him  she  was  well,  perfectly 
well :  he  repeated  his  enquiries,  and 
begged  to  know  if  any  thing  had  dis¬ 
ordered  her ;  she  replied  no,  she  was 
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as  well  as  usual.  “  Have  you  hurt 
>our  wrist,  have  you  sprained 
said  he,  observing  a  black  ribband 
bound  round  it.  She  replied  no,  she 
had  not ;  but  added  “  let  me  conjure 
you  Sir  M.  never  to  enquire  the  cause 
of  my  w^earing  this  ribband,  you  will 
never  more  see  me  without  it ;  if  it 
concerned  you  as  a  husband  to  know 
it,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  conceal 
it  from  you,  I  never  in  my  life  denied 
you  a  request,  but  of  this  I  must  en¬ 
treat  you  to  forgive  my  refusal,  and 
never  to  urge  me  further  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,’'  Very  well  my  Lady,"  said  he 
smiling  “  since  you  so  earnestly  desire 
me,  I  will  enquire  no  further." 

The  conversation  here  ended  ;  but 
breakfast  was  scarcely  over  when 
Lady  B,  enquired  if  the  post  was 
come  in  ?  she  was  told  it  was  not.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  again  rang  the  bell 
for  her  servant,  and  repeated  the  en¬ 
quiry  is  not  the  post  yet  come  1  she 
was  told  it  was  not.  Do  you  expect 
any  letter]”  said  Sir  M.  “  that  you  are 
so  anxious  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  post.”  “  I  do,"  she  answered,  “  I 
expect  to  hear  that  Lord  Tyrone  is 
dead,  he  died  last  Tuesday,  at  four 
o’clock."  I  never  in  my  life,"  said 
Sir  M.  believed  you  superstitious, 
but  you  must  have  had  some  idle 
dream,  which  has  thus  alarmed  you." 

At  that  instant  a  servant  opened 
the  door,  and  delivered  to  them  a 
letter  sealed  with  black.  “  It  is  as  I 
expected"  exclaimed  Lady  B.;  “he is 
dead."  Sir  M.  opened  the  letter  ;  it 
came  from  Lord  Tvrone’s  steward, 
and  contained  the  melancholy  intelli¬ 
gence  that  his  master  had  died  the 
Tuesday  preceding,  at  the  very  time 
Lady  B.  had  speciiied.  Sir  M.  in- 
ireated  her  to  compose  her  spirits,  and 
endeavour  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power 
not  to  make  herself  unhappy.  She 
assured  him  she  felt  much  easier  than 
she  had  for  some  time  past ;  and 
added,  “  I  can  communicate  to  you 
intelligence  which  i  know  will  prove 
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welcome,  I  can  assure  you,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  I  am 
with  child  of  a  son/’  Sir  M.  received 
the  intelligence  with  that  pleasure 
which  might  be  expected,  and  expres¬ 
sed  in  .  the  strongest  terms  the  felicity 
he  should  experience  from  such  an 
event  which  he  had  long  so  ardently 
desired. 

After  a  period  of  some  months. 
Lady  B.  was  delivered  of  a  son  ;  she 
had  been  the  mother  of  two  daughters 
only.  Sir  Marcus  survived  the  birth 

V 

of  his  son  little  more  than  four  years. 
After  his  decease,  his  lady  went  but 
little  from  home :  she  visited  no  fa¬ 
mily  but  that  of  a  clergyman  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  same  village,  with  whom 
^he  frequently  passed  a  few  hours;  the 
rest  of  her  time  was  entirely  devoted 
to  solitude,  and  she  appeared  for  ever 
determined  to  banish  all  other  society. 
The  clergyman’s  family  consisted  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  one  son,  who 
at  Sir  M.’s  death  was  quite  a  youth; 
to  his  son,  however,  she  was  after¬ 
wards  married,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  his  years,  and  the  manifest  im- 
prudence  of  such  a  connection,  so 
unequal  in  every  respect. 

The  event  justified  the  expectation 
of  every  one ;  Lady  B.  was  treated 
by  her  young  husband  with  neglect 
and  cruelty,  and  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  evinced  him  the  most  'aban¬ 
doned  libertine,  utterly  'destitute  of 
every  principle  of  virtue  and  human¬ 
ity.  To  this,  her  second  husband. 
Lady  B,  brought  two  daughters; 
afterwards,  such  was  the  profligacy 
of  his  conduct,  that  she  insisted  upon 
a  separation.  They  parted  for  several 
years,  when,  so  great  was  the  contri¬ 
tion  he  expressed  for  his  former  ill 
conduct,  that,  won  over  by  his  sup¬ 
plication  and  promises,  she  was  in¬ 
duced  to  pardon,  and  once  more  re¬ 
side  with  him;  and  was,  afier  some 
lime,  made  the  mother  of  another 
slaughter. 


The  day  on  which  she  had  lain  in 
a  month,  being  the  anniversary  of  her 

birth -day,  she  sent  for  Lady - 

of  whose  friendship  she  had  long  been 
possessed,  and  a  few  friends,  to  re¬ 
quest  them  to  spend  the  day  with  her. 
About  noon,  the  clergyman  by  whom 
she  had  been  baptized,,  arid  with 
whom  she  had  all  her  life  maintained 
an  intimacy,  came  into  the  room  to 
enquire  after  her  liealtli ;  she  told  him 
she  felt  perfectly  well,  and  requested 
him  to  spend  the  day  with  her, 'it 
being  her  birth-day.  “  For,”  said 
she,  “  I  am  forty-eiglit  this  day.”— 
“  No,  niy  Lady,”  answered  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  “  you  are  mistaken,  your 
nether  and  myself  have  had  many 
disputes  concerning  your  age,  and  I 
have  at  length  discovered  I  am  right; 
happening  to  go  last  week  to  the 
parish  you  were  born  in,  I  was  re¬ 
solved  to  put  an  end  to  my  doubt,  by 
searching  the  register,  and  find  that 
you  are  forty-seven  this  day.” 

“  You  have  signed  my  death-war¬ 
rant,”  said  she,  “  I  have  not  much 
longer  to  live.  I  must,  therefore^ 
entreat  you  to  leave  me  immediately, 
as  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
settle  before  I  die.” 

When  the  clergyman  had  left  Lady 
B.  she  seat  to  forbid  her  company 
coming  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  re¬ 
quest  Lady  - -  anil  her  son,  of 

w'horn  Sir  M.  Beresford  w  as  father, 
and  who  w'as,  then  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  to,  come  to  her  apaitment. 
Immediately  upon  their  arrival,  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  her  attendants  to  quit  the 
room,  “  I  have  something  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  you  both  before  I  die,  a 
period  which  is  not  far  distant.  You, 
Lady,  are  no  stranger  to  the  fiiend- 
ship  that  always  subsisted  between 
Lord  Tyrone  and  myself;  we  were 
educated  under  the  same  roof,  in  the 
same  principles — those  of  Deism.— 
When  the  friends  into  whose  hands 
we  afterwards  fell,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  us  to  embrace  the  revealed 
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religion,  their  arguments,  though  in¬ 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  were  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  stagger  our  former  faith, 
^  and  to  leave  us  wavering  between  two 
opinions.  In  this  perplexing  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertaintv,  we  made  a 
solemn  promise  to  each  other,  that 
whichever  should  happen  to  die  first, 
would,  if  permitted  by  the  Almighty, 
appear  to  the  other,  to  declare  what 
religion  was  most  acceptable  to  him. 
Accordingly,  one  night,  when  Sir  M. 
and  myself  were  in  bed,  I  awakened, 
and  discovered  Lord  Tyrone,  sitting 
by  my  bed-side ;  I  screamed  out,  and 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  awake 
Sir  M.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Lord 
Tyrone,*'  said  I,  ‘‘  by  what  means  or 
for  what. purpose  came  you  here  at 
this  time  of  night."  “Have  you  then 
forgot  our  promise,"  said  he,  “  I  died 
last  Tuesday  at  four  o’clock,  and  have 
been  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Being 
to  appear  to  you,  to  assure  you  that 
the  revealed  religion  is  the  true  and 
only  religion  by  which  we  can  be 
saved.  I  am  further  suffered  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  you  are  now  with  child 
of  a  son,  which  is  decreed  shall  marry 
niy  daughter;  not  many  years  after 
his  birth  Sir  M.  will  die,  and  you  will 
marry  again,  and  to  a  man  whose  ill 
treatment  you  will  be  rendered  mi¬ 
serable  by,  you  will  bring  him  two 
daughters,  and  afterwards  a  son,  in 
child-bed  of  whonj  you  will  die,  in 
tile  47th  year  of  your  age." 

“  Just  Heaven,"  exclaimed  I,  “  and 
cannot  I  prevent  tliisl"  “  Undoubt¬ 
edly  yon  may,"  returned  he,  “  you 
have  a  free  assent,  and  may  prevent 
it  all  by  resisting  every  temptation  to 
a  second  marriage;  but  your  passions 
sire  strong,  }ou  know  not  their  power; 
hitherto  you  liave  had  no  trial,  nor 
am  1  permitted  to  tell  you;  but,  if 
after  this  warning,  you  persist  in  your 
inhdelitv,  your  lot  in  another  vvorld 
will  be  miserable  indeed."  “  May 
J  a.sk,  said  I,  if  you  are  happy." — 
“  Had  I  been  otherwise,  said  iie,  I 


should  not  have  been  thus  permitted 
to  appear  to  you."  “  I  may  thence 
infer  you  are  happy;"  he  smiled  ; 
“  hut  how,  said  1,  when  morning 
comes,  shall  I  be  convinced  that  your 
appearance  thus  to  me  has  been  real, 
and  not  the  mere  jihantom  of  my  own 
imagination."  “  Will  not  the  news 
of  my  death,  said  he,  be  sufficient  to 
convince  you  “  No,  returned  I, 
I  might  have  had  such  a  dream,  and 
that  dream  might  accidentally  come 
to  pass ;  I  wish  to  have  some  stronger 
proof  of  its  reality."  You  shall,  said 
he;” — then  waving  his  iiand,  the  bed- 
curtains,  which  were  of  crimson  vel¬ 
vet  were  instantly  drawm  through  a 
large  iron  hoop,  jby  which  the  tester 
of  the  bed,  which  was  of  an  oval 
form,  w  as  suspended :  “  In  that,  said 
be,  you  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  no  mor¬ 
tal  could  have  jierformed  this." — ‘ 
“  True,  said  I,  but  sleeping  we  are 
often  possessed  of  far  greater  strength 
than  awake ;  though  awake  I  could 
not  have  done  it,  asleep  I  might — I 
shall  still  doubt,"  He  then  said, 
you  have  a  pocket-book,  in  the 
leaves  of  which  1  will  write ;  vou  know 
my  hand-writing."  I  replied  “  Yes." 
He  w  rote  with  a  pencil  on  one  side  of 
the  leaves.  “  Still,  said  I,  in  the 
morning,  I  doubt,  though  awake,  I 
may  not  imitate  your  hand,  asleep  I 
might."  “  You  are  hard  of  beiiei, 
said  he,  I  must  not  touch  you*,  it 
would  injure  you  irreparably ;  it  is 
not  for  spirits  to  touch  mortal  flesh." 
“  I  do  not  regard  a  small  blemish, 
said  I "  “  You  are  a  woman  of 

courage,  said  lie,  hold  out  your  hand." 

I  did  ;  he  touched  my  wrist ;  his  hand 
was  cold  as  marble ;  in  a  moment  the 
sinews  shrunk  up,  every  nerve  wi¬ 
thered.-— “  Nowg  said  lie,  while  you 
live,  let  no  mortal  eye  behold  that 
wrist;  to  see  it  would  be  sacrilege.” 
He  stopped— -I  turned  to  him  again — - 
he  was  gone.  During  the  time  in 
which  I  had  conversed  with  him,  my 
thoughts  were  perfectly  calm  and  col- 
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lectecl,  but  the  moment  he  was  gone 
I  felt  chilled  with  horror,  and  a  cold 
sweat  came  over  me ;  every  limb  and 
joint  shook  under  me;  I  endeavoured 
to  awake  Sir  M,  but  in  vain  ;  all  my 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  In  this  state 
of  aj^itation  I  lav  some  time,  when  a 
shower  of  tears  came  to  my  relief.  I 
dropped  asleep.  In  the  morning  Sir 
Marcus  arose  and  dressed  himself  as 
usual,  without  perceivmg  the  state  in 
which- the  curtains  remained.  When 
I  awoke  I  found  Sir  Marcus  was  gone 
down.  I  arose,  and  having  put  on 
my  clothes,  went  into  the  gallery  ad¬ 
joining  our  apartment,  and  took  from 
thence  a  long  broom,  such  a  one  as  in 
a  large  house  is  frequently  used  to 
sweep  the  corners,  with  the  help  of 
which,  though  not  without  diiiiculty, 
I  took  down  the  curtains,  as  I  irna 
gined  their  extraordinary  position 
would  excite  wonder  among  the  ser- 
vants,  and  occasion  enquiries  1  wished 
to  avoid.  I  then  went  to  my  bureau, 
locked  up  the  pocket-book, ^aud  to  di 
out  a  piece  of  black  ribband,  which 
I  bound  round  my  wrist.  When  1 
came  dowm,  the  agitation  of  my  mind 
on  my  countenance  was  too  visible  to 
pass  long  unobserved  by  Sir  M.  be 
instantly  remarked  my  confusion,  and 
enquired  the  cause.  I  assured  him 
I  was  well,  perfectly  well,  but  in¬ 
formed  him  Lord  Tyrone  was  no 
more,  that  be  died  on  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  four,  and  at 
the  same  time  entreated  him  to  drop 
all  enquiries  concerning  the  black  rib¬ 
band  be  noticed  on  my  wrist.  He 
kindly  desisted  from  further  impor¬ 
tunity,  nor  did  he  ever  after  imagine 
the  cause. --You,  iny  son,  as  had  been 
foretold,  I  brought  into  the  world, 
and  ill  little  more  than  four  years  after 
your  birth,  your  father  died  in  m\ 
arms.  After  this  melancholy  event,  i 
determined,  as  the  only  probable 
means  by  which  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
sequel  of  the  prediction,  to  give  up 
every  pleasure,  and  to  pass  the  re¬ 


mainder  of  my  days  in  solitude:  buf 
few  can  endure  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
sequestration,  I  commenced  an  inter¬ 
course  with  one  family,  and  only  one; 
nor  could  I  then  see  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  which  afterwards  resulted 
from  it.  Little  did  I  iiiiagine  that  their 
son,  their  only  son,  then  a  mere  youth, 
would  prove  the  person  destined  by 
fate  to  prove  my  undoing.  In  a  few 
years  1  ceased  to  regard  with  indiffer¬ 
ence;  I  endeavoured  by  every  possible 
means  Jo  conquer  a  passion,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  which  (if  I  should 
ever  be  weak  enough  to  yield  to  its 
impulse)  I  too  well  knew,  and  fondly 
imagined  I  should  overcome  its  influ¬ 
ence  ;  when  the  eveiiing'of  one  fatal 
day  terminated  my  fortitude,  and 
plunged  me  in  a  moment  down  that 
■ibvss  I  had  been  so  long  meditating 
how  to  shun.  He  had  frequently 
been  soliciting  his  parents  to  go  into 
the  annv,  and  at  length  obtained  their 
permission,  and  came  to  bid  me  fare¬ 
well  before  his  departure. 

‘‘  The  moment  he  entered  the 
room,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees  at 
my  feet,  and  told  me  he  was  miser¬ 
able — that  I  alone  was  the  cause  of  it. 
That  instant  mv  fortitude  forsook  me, 

I  gave  myself  up  for  lost;  and  con¬ 
sidering  my  fate  as  inevitable,  without 
further  hesitation  consented  t(»  an 
union,  the  is.imediale  result  of  which 
1  knew  to  be  miser},  and  its  end  death, 
!'he  conduct  of  my  husband,  after  a 
few  years  were  passed,  amply  war¬ 
ranted  my  demand  for  a  separation ; 
I  hoped  by  this  means  to  avoid  the 
fatal  sequel  of  the  prophecy;  but, 
won  over  by  his  repeated  entreaties,  I 
was  prevailed  on  to  pardon,  and  once 
more  to  reside  with  him,  though  not 
until  after  I  had,  <is  1  supfioseii,  passed 
my  forty-seventh  year;  bip,  alas!  I 
have  heard  this  day  from  mcbsmitable 
authority,  that  1  have  hitherto  laid 
imOer  a  mistake  with  regiird  to  my 
age,  that  1  am  but  foit}-severi  this 
day.  Of  the  war  •  iippioach  of  my 

I 
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death,  therefore,  I  entertain  not  the 
least  doubt,  but  I  do  not  dread  its 
arrival;  armed  with  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cept  of  Christianity,  I  can  meet  the 
King  of  Terrors  without  dismay;  and 
without  a  tear  bid  adieu  to  the  regions 
of  mortality  for  ever. 

“  When  1  am  dead,  as  the  necessity 
of  its  concealment  closes  with  my  life, 
I  wish  that  you,  my  Lady,  would  un 
bind  my  wrist,  take  from  thence  the 
black  ribband,  and  Jet  rny  son,  with 
yourself,  behold  it."  Lady  B,  here 
paused  for  some  time,  but  resuming 
her  conversation,  she  entreated  her 
son  to  behave  so  as  to  merit  the  high 
Itonour  he  would  in  future  receive 
from  an  union  with  Lord  Tyrone's 
daughter.  Lady  B.  then  expressed  a 
w  ish  to  lie  down  cn  a  bed  to  compose 

lierself  to  sleep.  Lady - -  and  her 

son  immediately  called  her  attendants, 
snd  quitted  the  room,  after  having 
first  desired  them  attentively  to  watch 
their  mistress,  and  should  thev  oh- 
serve  any  change  in  her,  to  call  in¬ 
stantly.  An  hour  passed,  and  all  was 
silent  in  the  room ;  they  listened  at 
the  door,  and  every  thing  was  still; 
but,  in  about  half  an  hour  more,  a 
bell  rung  violently ;  they  flew  I  o  her 
■apartment;  but  before  they  reached 
the  door  of  it,  thev  heard  the  ser- 
wants  exclaim  ‘‘  my  mistress  is  dead." 

Kady - then  desiring  the  servants 

to  quit  the  room.  Lady  B.'s  son  with 
ber  herself  approached  the  bed  of 
bis  mother,  they  knelt  down  by  the 

side  of  it ;  Lady - then  lifted  up 

ber  hand,  unbound  the  black  ribband, 
:and  found  the  wrist  exactly  in  the 
same  state  Lady  B.  had  described, 
every  nerve  withered,  everv  sinew 
shrunk  up.  Lady  B/s  son,  as  has 
been  predicted,  is  now  married  to 
Lord  Tyrone’s  daughter;  the  black 
ribband  and  pocket-book  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  — - — ,  by 
whom  the  above  narrative  is  stated, 
in  Ireland;  who,  together  with  the 
Tyrone  family,  will  be  found  ready  to 
attest  its  truth, — DuMin^  Au^, 


A  Lawyer's  Opinion  of  Law, 

COUNSELLOR  M - 1,  after 

he  had  retired  from  practice,  being 
one  day  in  company,  where  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  law  became  the  topic 
of  conversation,  he  was  applied  to  for 
his  opinion,  upon  which  he  laconically 
abserved,  “  If  any  man  was  to  claim 
the  coat  upon  my  back,  and  threaten 
my  refusal  with  a  law-suit,  he  should 
certainly  have  it;  lest  in  defending  my 
coat,  1  should,  too  late,  find  that  I 
was  deprived  of  ray  tvaistccat  also." 


The  Origin  of  the  Representation  of 

Rritannia  on  the  English  Copper 

Coin, 

TO  Charles’s  (the  second)  parti¬ 
ality  for  his  graceful  and  accomplished 
cousin,  Frances  Stuart,  we  owe 
the  elegant  representation  of  Britan¬ 
nia  on  our  copper  coin  ;  he  admired 
and  even  almost  idolized  this  celebra¬ 
ted  beauty,  but  could  not  seduce  her, 
as  he  was  base  enough  to  essay, 
though  he  assailed  her  with  comoli- 
ments  which  he  considered  were  likely 
to  succeed  ;  and  it  was  from  one  of 
the  medals  struck  to  perpetuate  his 
admiration  of  her  delicate  symmetry, 
that  Britannia  was  stamped  in  the 
form  she  still  bears  on  our  halfpence 
and  farthings. 


The  Contest  settled. 

A  WELSHMAN  and  an  Englishman  dis¬ 
puted, 

Which  of  their  land^  maintain’d  the  great¬ 
est  state ; 

The  Englishman  the  Welshman  quite  con¬ 
futed, 

The  Welshman  yet  w  ou’d  not  his  vaunts 
abate, 

Ten  cooks,  quoth  he,  in  Wales,  one  wed¬ 
ding  sees ; 

Ay,  quoth  the  other,  each  man  toasts  hifi 
cheese. 


Two  Commandments  applied. 

‘‘THOU  shalt  not  steal!”  Good  Counsel¬ 
lor  be  still; 

“  Thou  shalt  not  murder !”  Doctor,  spars 
thy  pill. 
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Sketch  of  the  Military  Life  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

1787  MARCH  7»  Appointed  ensign 
in  t!ie  73d  foot. 

-  December  25.  Appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  76th  foot. 

178S  January  23.  Exchanged  into 
the  4tst  regiment. 

1789  June  25.  Exchanged  into  the 
ISth  dragoons. 

1791  September  29.  Received  a 

company  in  the  58th  fool. 

1792  October  31.  Again  exchanged 

to  the  18tli  dragoons — ap¬ 
pointed  major  in  the  33d  foot. 

1793  April  30.  Appointed  lieute¬ 

nant-colonel. 

17941  Commanded  a  brigade  of  in¬ 
fantry  during  Lord  Moira's 
retreat  through  Flanders. — 
Shortly  after  was  employed 
in  the  expedition,  under  Ad¬ 
miral  Ciiristian,  destined  for 
the  West  Ijidies,  and  accom¬ 
panied  his  regiment  to  India. 

1795  May  3.  Received  the  rank  of 

colonel  by  brevet. 

1796  May  4.  Colonel  Wellesley  at¬ 

tacked  and  took  Seringapa 
tarn,  for  which  he  received 
thanks  in  public  orders  from 
General  Harris. 

1800  September  5,  He  intercepted 
Dhoudia  Waugh’s  force  at 
Conaghull,  when  Dhoudia 
liirnseif  and  a  great  number 
of  his  followers  were  killed, 
and  the  whole  body  dispersed: 
for  this.  Colonel  Wellesley  re 
ceived  the  thanks  of  General 
Brathvvaite,  then  in  command 
of  the  forces  at  Madras, 
and  also  of  the  governc 
general  in  council. 

3  802  April  29*  Obtained  the  rank 
of  major-general. 

1  803  April  2 1 .  After  a  forced  march 
of  sixty  miles,  entered  Poo- 
nah,  possession  of  which  had 
been  taken  by  Holkar, 


1803  September  23.  Major-general 
Wellesley,  with  an  army  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  4,500  men,  of 
whom  about  2000  were  Euro¬ 
peans,  attacked  and  defeated, 
at  Assaye,  Schideah’s  army, 
consisting  of  38,500  cavalry,^ 
10,500  regular  infantry,  500 
match-locks,  500  rocket-men, 
and  90  pieces  of  ordinance. 
He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Rajar  Berar’s  army, 
which  he  defeated  on  the 
plains  of  Agram. 

—  December  14.  Carried  by  storm  . 
the  almost  impregnable  for¬ 
tress  of  Gav/i!ghar, 

—  December  16.-  Signed  a  treat’f 
of  peace  with  the  Rajar  of 
Berar. 

—  December  30.  Ditto  ditto  v.'ith 
Scindeah, 

1 804  Appointed  a  knight  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  the  Bath. 

1 805  Early  in  this  year  he  returned 
to  England,  when  a  sword, 
valued  at  1000/.  was  pre.sent-« 
ed  to  him  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta :  thanks  were  vot¬ 
ed  to  him  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament;  and  his  com¬ 
panions  in  arms  presented 
him  with  a  gold  vase,  valued 
at  2,000  guineas. 

— — .  In  the  autumn.  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
accompanied  Lord  Cathcart 
to  Hanover,  and  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  army,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  district. 

1806  January  30.  Received  the  co¬ 
lonelcy  of  the  33d  regiment. 

IS07  Defeated  a  detachment  ofDanes 
near  Kioge. 

1808  April  25.  Attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general, 

-  August  17.  Fought  the  battle 

of  Roleia. 

-  August  21.  That  of  Vimeira 

and  shortly  afterwards  return# 
ed  to  England. 

1809  January  16.  Corun2ia<, 

I  2 
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J8O9  March  22,  ilclurned  to  Foi- 
and  apjjointed  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
niarsiial-generai  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  troops, 

*>»* —  May  11.  Passed  the  Douro, 
defeated  Souit,  and  captured 
Oporto. 

July  28.  Fought  the  battle  of 
Talavera. 

In  this  year  he  was  created 
Viscount  Wellington. 

1810  September  2.  Fought  the  bat¬ 

tle  of  Busaco. 

- — —  October  7*  Coimbra. 

1811  March  5.  Barossa 

— May  5.  That  of  Fuentes  de 
Honore,  or  Almeida. 

—  May  id.  Albuera. 

— —  October  28.  Arroyo  del  Mo- 
lino.  \ 

In  this  year  his  lordship  was 
created  by  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  Conde  de  Vi- 
nieira,  and  on  the  31st  July, 
received  the  local  rank  of 
general  in  Spain  &  Portugal. 

1S12  January  Ip.  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
carried  by  storm. 

— — '  March  lb.  Badajos  also  car¬ 
ried  l)y  storm. 

- -  May  14.  Madrid. 

- -  May  19.  Almerez, 

■ - -  July  22.  Fought  the  battle  of 

Salamanca. 

In  this  year  his  lordship  was 
created  Marquis  Wellington. 

IS  13  January  1,  Was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

•— —  May  22.  Castilla. 

- - June  21.  The  battle  of  Vitto- 

ria;  appointed  field-marshal, 
and  same  year  a  knight  of 
the  Garter. 

¥ -  July  25,  26,  27,  and  28.  Py¬ 

renees, 

— -  August  11.  Pyrenees* 

-  September  9»  St.  Sebastian. 

•  -  October  9*  Bidassoa. 

•  -  October  31*  Pampeluna. 

—  December  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 
1 3*  Ncive. 


iSi4  February  27-  Othes. 

- Aprd  10.  Toulouse. 

- -  May  3.  He  was  created  Mar¬ 
quess  Douro,  and  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

1815  June  18.  Battle  of  Waterloo, 

-  July  3.  The  city  of  Paris  capi¬ 
tulated  to  the  Duke  and 
Prince  Blucher — the  British 
and  Prussian  forces  took  pos- 
sesson  on  the  7th. 

- July  18.  Created  Prince  of 

Waterloo,  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  wdth  the  estate 
of  the  Belle  Alliance. 

European  Magaziniit 


Late  Hours, 

THE  late  hours  of  dining  in  the 
fashionable  circles  were  neatly  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  “  Mr. 
Pitt,’^  said  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
1  wish  you  to  dine  with  me  this  even¬ 
ing  at  ten.”  “  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
wait  on  your  Grace,”  replied  the  min^ 
ister;  “  as  I  am  engaged  to  sup  with 
the  Bishop  ©f  Lincoln  at  nine.** 


On  a  Flash  in  the  Pan  from  a  Military 
Pop -gun 

A  BRAINLESS  young  crimp,  with  an  up- 
cocking  snout, 

Was  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  prating; 

And  whileabont  battles  he  made  a  great  rout. 

And  his  prowess  most  highly  was  rating ; 

A  stranger  who  stood  pretty  near  to  the  prig, 

And  of  nonsense  had  had  a  full  dose; 

Said,“  Sir,  tho’ of  guns  you’ve  drawn  many 
a  trig, 

Pray  don’t  cock  your  nose  quite  so  close.” 

‘‘  Cock  his  nose,  and  why  not?”  says  a  droll 
'  stander-by, 

“On  his  feats  he  has  nobly  enlarg’d; 

“But  his  nose,  cock’d  and  prim’d,  you  may 
safely  defy, 

“  For  I’m  sure  that  his  head  is  not 
charg’d.” 


On  Randolph  Peter,  of  Oriel,  the  Eater* 

WHOE’ER  you  are,  tread  softly,’  I  en¬ 
treat  yon, 

For  if  he  chance  to  wake,  be  sure  he’ll  eat 
you. 
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Extraordinary  Instances  of  the  acute 
Senses  of  Blind  Persons. 

IT  is  said  of  a  person  born  blind 
at  Puisseaux,  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
tinois,  in  France,  that  he  judged  of 
the  proximity  of  tire  by  the  degree  of 
heat ;  the  fulness  of  vessels  bv  the 
noise  of  decanted  liquors  as  they  fell ; 
and  the  nearness  of  bodies,  by  the 
action  of  the  air  on  his  face.  He 
had  made  very  exact  balances  of  his 
arms,  and  almost  infallible  compasses 
of  his  fingers.  The  varieties  in  the 
polish  of  bodies  were  distinguished 
by  him  with  greater  facility,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy,  than  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  the  variations  of 
which  he  was  also  very  expert  in  de¬ 
fining.  He  judged  of  jbeauty  by 
feeling,  and  made  pronunciation,  and 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  a  part  of  this 
judgment.  He  was  very  sure  of  the 
exact  spot  where  noise  or  a  -voice 
came  from.  It  is  reported  that  he 
once  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother, 
whose  eye-sight  was  of  no  advantage 
to  him  to  avoid  his  blows:  vexed  at 
his  threats,  and  at  something  he  took 
for  ill-usage,  he  laid  hold  of  the  first 
object  at  hand,  struck  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  and  knocked 
him  down.  This  adventure,  and 
some  others,  caused  him  to  be  cited 
before  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  at 
Paris,  where  he  then  lived.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  signs  of  power,  that  afiect 
others  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  make 
no  impression  on  the  blind.  He  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  magistrate  as  be¬ 
fore  his  equal:  liis  menaces  did  not 
itj  the  least  intimidate  him. — “  What 
will  you  do  to  me]’'  said  he  to  the 
magistrate.  “  1  will  cast  you,’'  an¬ 
swered  the  magistrate,  “  into 'a  dun¬ 
geon."  “Ah!  good  Sir,"  replied  the 
blind  man,  “  I  have  been  in  one  these 
five  and  twenty  years  past."  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought,  that  one  born 
blind  has  no  idea  of  vision.  Of  this 
we  may  judge  by  the  answer  of  the 
same  blind  penpn,  when  usked  whal 


eyes  were] — “  Eyes,"  said  he,  “  are 
an  organ,  on  wdiich  the  air  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  my  stick  has  on  my  hand.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  me  when  I  seek 
for  a  thing  with  my  stick,  and  meet 
w'ith  another  thing."  He  defined  a 
looking-glass,  a  machine  that  gives 
things  a  relief  far  from  themselves,  if 
placed  conveniently  in  relation  to 
them.  “  Just  as  my  hand,"  added 
he,  “  W'hich  I  need  not  place  near  aa 
object,  in  order  to  feel  it."  How 
many  renowned  philosophers,  says  a 
modern  author,  have  shown  less  sub- 
tilty  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
truth  of  notions  that  have  been 
equally  false  ? 


Ya?iiewicz  and  the  Hackney-Coachman 

WHEN  Yaniewicz  first  came  into 
this  country,  he  lived  at  the  west-end 
of  the  town.  One  day,  after  paying 
several  visits,  he  found  himself  a  little 
out  of  his  latitude,  and  called  a  hack¬ 
ney,  when  this  dialogue  ensued ; 

Coachman. —  (shutting  the  door) 
Where  to,  sir  ] 

Yan. — Home — mon  ami — you  go 
me  home. 

Coachm. — Home,  sir,  where’s  that? 

Yan. — By  gar,  I  know  no — de 
name  of  de  dam  street  h'd^echape,  has 
escaped  out  of  my  memory :  1  have 
forgot  him.  Vat  I  shall  do  ; 

Coachmafi. — (grins. ) 

Yan. — Ah  !  you  are  gay — come 
now — you  understand  de  nmsique. — 
Eh  I 

Coachman,-— — what’s  that  to 
do  with  the  street  ] 

Yan. — Ah  !  vous  you  shall 

see — (hums  a  tune) — Vat  is  dat] 

Coachman  — Molbrook. 

Yan. — Ah!  by  gar — dat  is  him — ^ 
Marlbro’  Street — now  you  drive-a  me 
home  — Eh  ! 

This  is  a  fact.  We  have  often  heard 
that  “  music  haih  charms”  to  do 
many  clever  things,  but  this  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  tlie  first  time  of  its  instructing 
a  coachman  where  he  was  to  set  down* 
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The  Cat  Eater! 

THOUGH  facts  will  swell  as  stories  fly, 
’Till  truth  o’erstretch’d,  becomes  a  lie, 

I'he  tell-tale  here  no  legend  frames, 

Which  more  than  mod’rate  credence  claims ; 
Nor.  bouncer-like,  a  fiction  broaches, 

For  those  who  sw^allow  lies  like  loaches ; 
Kor  Sceptic  dreads,  wiiose  scowling  eye, 

At  ought  uncommon  darts  the  lie  ; 

So  con  the  tale — his  heart’s  at  quiet, 

Believe  it,  doubt  it, or  deny  it. 

John  Trot,  a  homespun  country  put, 
Jack  Sly  one  morning  met,  foH-hntt; 
Who,  starting,  star’d,  and  stamm’ring  said. 
Lord,  Job- Juh- John!  what  an’t  you  dead? 
Dead!  whoy?  says  John:  dear  heart,  quoth 
Sly,  ■  V 

Don’t  rave.  I’ll  tell  the  reason  why ; 

Dick  Bam  declares,  who  saw  the  sight. 
You  eat  up  three  live  cats  last  night ! 

Eat  three  loive  cats,  quoth  John,  odd  rot  it  ? 
Proime  news!  I  wonder  wheere  begot  it! 
But  I’ll  soonfoind — so  speeds  to  Bam, 

Who  flatly  swore ’twas  alia  flam: 

I  could  not  say,  quoth  Dick,  that  you 
Had  eat  three  cats,  ’tw’asonly  two: 

Tw'o  1  in  the  Deevil’s  neame  I  and  who 
Has  told,  say  I’rot,  this  teale  to  you  ? 

Bob  Banter.^ — O,  he  did,  quoth  John, 

I’il  meakehim  cheange  his  noate  anon! 

So  hies  to  Banter,  all  agog, 

Whom  thus  he  greet?; — ‘  Yow  sland’ring 
dog, 

'  Who  reake  up  loies  to  gull  the  fiats, 

*  Did  I,  least  neet,  eat  two  loive  cats  V 
Two,  replies  Banter,  that’s  rare  fun ! 

Eat  MB  if  I  said  more  than  one. 

Ihan  one,  and  doni  it,  whoy  say  that? 
Whoy  say,  that  I  eat  one  loive  cat  ? 

Your  brother  told  me  so,  says  Bob  ; — 

If  so,  says  John,  I’ll  jolt  his  knob : 

So,  off  went  Cain,  in  quest  of  Abel, 

With  mind  whose  index  lack’d  no  label; 

As  frowning  brow,  and  flashing  eye. 

To  John’s  intents  ne’er  gave  the  lie; 
And)  had  he  then  met  Tom,  his  brother. 
Death  might  have  leveli’d  one  or  t’other: 
But>  fortunately,  John,  thus  fool’d, 

Ko  brother  found  till  passion  cool’d; 

When,  lighting  then,  on  tattling  Tom, 

He  cry  d,  ‘  Wheere  got’st  thou  that  teale 
'  from, 

*  (Pies  on  thy  tongue,  thou  foul-mouth’d 

brat,) 

‘  That  I  last  neet  gobb’d  up  a  cat? 

A  cat,  cries  Tom,  thou  sputt’ring  spare, 

A  puss,  I  said,  a  fine  fat  hare, 

Mother,  herself,  here,  told  me  that, — 

‘  You  lie,  you  rogue,  not  hare,  nor  cat,’ 
Quoth  old  Dame  Trott,  ‘sodonna  blab  it, 

‘  I  only  said,  John  eat  a  rabbit ; 

*  And  that’s  a  truth,  I’ll  pledge  my  life, 

*  For,  lieri’s  my  author,  John’s  own  whfe  1’ 


When  John’s  meek  spouse  demurely  rose. 
And  cry’d,  good  friend’s  this  contest 
close ; 

For,  sure  as  women  breed  by  marriage, 
Stories  will  always  breed  in  carriage  ; 

And  though  THREE  cats  op  English  breed, 
’Tis  said,  poor  John  dispatch’d  wJth  speed  ; 
John  supp’d,  as  oft  he’s  supp’d  before, 

On  one  welch  rabbit, — nothing  more.’’ 

DOCUMENT. 

This  tale  let  raem’ry  take  in  tow, 

’Twill  slack  the  strings  of  slander’s  bow: 
Dumbfound  each  fable-broaching  fool. 
And  shake  the  props  of  scandal’s  school : 
For,  when  foul  babblers  raise  a  pack 
Of  lies  to  load  a  neighbour’s  back ; 

Tell  them,  you  join  no  sland’rers  jeers. 
Nor  to  fools’  tongues  lend  asses’  ears. 

Nor  make,  for  flams,  to  impose  on  flats. 
Of  ONE  Welch  Rabbit,  three  live  cats! 


To  an  affected  Old  Maid. 

THOUGH  ^papa  and  mamma*  my  dear, 
So  prettily  you  call, 

Yet  you,  methinks,  yourself  appear 
The  grand-mamma  of  all. 


On  Dp.  HilVs  Farce,  called  ‘The  Rout** 

FOR  Physic  and  Farces 
His  equal  there  scarce  is  ; 

His  farces  are  physic, 
tlis  physic  a  farce  is. 


On  Paul  Fuller  and  Peter  Potter,  who  lie 
buried  close  by  each  other  in  Oldham. 
Church-Yard. 

’TIS  held  by  Peter  and  by  Paul, 

That  when  we  fill  onr  graves  or  urns, 

Ashes  to  ashes  crumbling  fall, 

And  dust  to  dust  once  more  returns! 

So  here,  a  truth  unmeant  for  mirth, 
Appears  in  monumental  lay ; 

Paul’s  grave  is  fill’d  with  Fuller’s  earth, 
And  Peter’s  cramm’d  with  Potter’s  clay! 


An  Epitaph. 

GOD  works  wonders  now  and  then: 

Here  lies  a  lawyer,  and  an  honest  man. 

Answered. 

THIS  is  a  mere  law-quibble,  not  a  wonder: 
Here  lies  a  lawyer,  and- — his  client  under. 


To  a  bad  Poet. 

ONE  fault — I  cannot  bear  poeticsinning—- 
Thy  verses  have;  and  that  is  the  beginning; 
But,  this  one  fault  in  some  sort  to  amend. 
They  have  one  excejknce,  and  that’s  the 
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Remarkable  Time-Piece^ 

IN  17^)5,  Mr,  Norton,  of  St. 
John’s  Street,  executed  for  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  agreeable  to  the  directions 
which  he  had  received,  a  curious 
time-piece,  of  which  the  following  de¬ 
scription  was  given  in  some  of  the 
journals: — “  This  clock  has  four 
faces,  the  first  and  principal  of 
which  shews  true  and  apparent  time, 
with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
every  day  in  the  year,  by  a  morning 
horizon,  which  consequently  shows 
the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the 
days:  it  likewise  shows  the  time  of 
the  day  in  several  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  second  front  has  a  solar  system, 
which  shows  the  motion  of  the  planets 
in  their  orbits,  according  to  Coper¬ 
nicus.  The  third  shows  the  age  and 
different  phases  of  the  moon,  with 
the  time  of  the  tides  at  thirt3^-two 
different  sea-ports.  The  fourth  and 
last,  by  a  curious  retrograde  raotioj) 
in  a  spiral,  shews  every  day  of  the 
month  and  year,  and  likewise  the 
months  and  days  of  the  week,  with 
appropriate  emblems.  The  calcu¬ 
lations  and  numbers  for  the  wheels 
for  the  solar  system,  where  given  by 
Dr.  Bevis;  and  the  designs  for  all 
the  dial  plates,  with  the  numbers 
and  calculations  and  made  of  per¬ 
forming  the  moon  and  tides,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Ferguson.” 


Garrick. 

IN  the  summer  of  177S,  their  Ma=- 
jesties  made  an  excursion  through 
the  encampments  which  were  then 
formed  on  the  western  coast.  This 
drew  a  number  of  visitors  to  Win¬ 
chester,  and  among  the  rest  the  Eng- 
lish  Roscius,  to  whom  a  whimsical 
accident  occurred  at  one  of  the 
reviews,  and  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  was  then  at  that  place, 
afterwards  recounted  with  great  hu¬ 
mour. 


At  one  of  these  field  days  in  the 
vicinity,  Garrick  found  it  necessary 
to  dismount,  when  his  horse  escaped 
from  his  hold  and  ran  off;  throwing 
himself  immediately  into  his  profes- 
sional  attitude,  he  cried  out,  as  if  on 
Bosworth  field,  ‘‘A  horse!  ahorse! 
my  kingdom  for  a  horse!” 

This  exclamation,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  attitude  excited  great  amaze"' 
ment  amongst  the  surrounding  spec¬ 
tators,  who  knew  him  not :  but  it 
could  not  escape  his  Majesty^s  quick 
apprehension,  for  it  being  within  his. 
hearing,  he  immediately  said,  “  Those 
must  be  the  tones  of  Garrick  !  see  if 
he  is  not  on  the  ground.”  The 
theatrical  and  dismounted  mosiarch 
was  immediately  brought  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  who  not  only  condoled  with 
him  most  goodhumouredly  on  his 
misfortune,  but  flatteringly  added, 
‘‘  that  his  delivery  of  Shakspeare 
could  never  pass  undiscovered.” 


Royal  Elocution. 

IT  has  been  said  of  his  Majesty, 
that  he  recited  a  speech,  or  delivered 
an  oration  with  more  true  modula- 
lation  and  eloquence,  than  most 
men  in  his  dominions.  His  speeches 
from  the  throne  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  were  always  considered 
as  specimens  of  beautiful  elocution, 
and  this  was  the  more  remarkable, 

since  in  common  conveisation,  the 

'  •  . 

king  spoke  with  a  rapidity  which 
sometimes  made  him  unintelligible 
to  those  ^  who  were  not  familiarized 
to  his  peculiar  made  of  expression. 
Tlie  Prince  Regent  has  the  same  merit 
in  his  deliberate  articulation,  with¬ 
out  the  fault  of  a  hasty  utteraoce. 
He  reads  Horace  and  Virgil  with 
uncommon  elegance,  and  to  Ins 
taste  and  judgment,  in  the  most 
difficult  passages,  the  best  classical 
scholars  in  the  country  can  bear  tes¬ 
timony.  ' 
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A  Warning  to  Jurymen  to  he  cautious 

of  judging  from  Circumstances. 

IN  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
a  person  was  arraigned  before  Sir 
James  Dyer,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  of  Coinnion  Pleas,  upon  an 
indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  man, 
who  dwelt  in  the  same  parisli  with  the 
prisoner.  The  first  witness  against 
him  deposed,  that  on  a  certain  day, 
mentioned  by  the  witness,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  he  was  going  through  a  close, 
which  he  particularly  described,  at 
some  distance  from  the  path,  he  saw 
a  person  lying  in  a  condition  that  de¬ 
noted  him  to  be  either  dead  or  drunk ; 
that  he  went  to  the  party,  and  found 
him  actually  dead,  two  wounds  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  breast,  and  his  shirt 
and  ebtlies  much  stained  with  blood  ; 
that  the*  wounds  appeared  to  the 
witness  to  have  been  given  by  the 
puncture  of  a  fork,  or  some  such  in¬ 
strument,  and  looking  about  he  disco- 
Tered  a  fork,  lying  near  the  corpse, 
which  he  took  up,  and  obseived  it  to 
be  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of 
the  prisoner’s  name,  the  witness  at 
the  same  time  produced  llie  fork  in 
court,  which  the  prisoner  owned  to 
be  his,  and  waved  asking  the  w'itness 
any  questions. 

A  second  w'itness  deposed,  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  w  hich  the 
deceased  w'as  killed,  the  witness  had 
risen  earlv  vviih  an  intention  to  »o  to 
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a  neighbouring  market-town  w  hu  h  he 
rianied — that  as  he  was  slatsding  in  the 
entry  of  his  own  dwelling  house,  the 
street  door  being  open, he  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  come  by,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
clothes,  tiie  colour  and  fashion  of 
w'hich  tlie  witness  described — that  he 
(the  witness)  was  prevented  going  to 
rnarket;  and  tliat  afterwards  the  first 
witness  brought  notice  to  the  town, 
of  the  death,  and  weamds  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  person,  and  also  of  the  said 
prisoner’s  fork  being  fiiund  tiear  the 
corpse —  that  upon  this  report  the 


I  prisoner  was  apprehended,  and  car¬ 
ried  before  a  jnstice  of  peace,  whom 
he  named  and  pointed  at,  he  being 
then  present  in  court;  that  he  (the  wit¬ 
ness)  followed  the  prisoner  to  the 
justice’s  house,  and  attended  his  ex¬ 
amination,  during  which  he  obseived 
the  exchange  of  raiment  which  the 
prisoner  had  made,  since  the  time 
when  the  witness  had  first  seen  him  in 
the  morning — that,  at  the  time  of 
such  examination,  the  prisoner  w'as 
dressed  in  the  same  clothes  which  he 
had  on  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and 
that  on  the  witness  charging  him 
with  having  changed  his  clothes  he 
gave  several  shuffling  answers,  and 
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would  liave  denied  it ;  that  upon  the 
witness  mentioning  this  circumstance 
of  the  change  of  dress,  the  justice 
granted  a  w'arrant  to  search  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  house  for  the  clothes  described 
by  the  witness,  as  having  been  put  off 
1  since  the  morning ;  that  the  witness  at¬ 
tended,  and  assisted  at  the  search; 
and  that  after  a  nice  enquiry  for  two 
hours  and  upwards,  the  very  clothes 
which  tlie  witness  had  described,  were 
discovered,  concealed  in  a  straw  bed  ; 
he  then  produced  the  bloody  clothes 
in  court,  wliicli  tlie  prisoner  owned  to 
be  bis  clothes,  and  to  have  been 
thrust  into  the  straw  bed  vvilb  an  in¬ 
tention  to  conceal  them,  on  account 
of  their  being  bloody.  ^ 

The  prisoner  also  waved  asking  this 
second  witness  any  questions. 

A  third  witness  deposed  to  his  hav¬ 
ing  heard  the  prisoner  deliver  certain 
menaces  against  the  deceased,  from 
whence  the  prosecutor  intended  to 
infet  Malice  propense.  In  answer  to 
which,  the  prisoiier  proposed  certain 
questions  to  the  court,  loading  to  a 
discovery  of  the  occasion  of  the  me¬ 
nacing  expressions  deposed  to,  and 
from  the  answer  of  the  witness  to  those 
questions,  it  appeared,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  first  menaced  the  prisoner. 

'I’he  prisoner  being  called  upon  to 
make  his  defence,  addressed  the  fol* 
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lowing  narration  to  the  court,  as  con¬ 
taining  all  he  knew  concerning  tlie 
manner  and  circuinstauces  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  viz.  “That 
lie  rented  a  close  in  the  same  parish 
with  the  deceased,  and  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  rented  another  close  adjoining 
to  it — tliat  the  only  way  to  his  own 
dose  w'as  through  that  of  the  de- 
ceased;  that  on  the  day,  the  murder 
in  the  indictment  was  said  to  be  com¬ 
mitted,  he  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  go  to  work  in  his  close, 
with  his  fork  in  his  hand,  and  passing 
through  the  deceased’s  ground,  he 
observed  a  man  at  some  distance  from 
the  path,  lying  down,  as  if  dead,  or 
drunk ;  that  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  see  what  condition  the  per¬ 
son  was  in,  and  upon  getting  up  to 
liini,  he  found  him  in  tlie  last  extre¬ 
mity,  with  two  wounds  in  his  breast, 
from  which  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
bad  issued ;  that  in  order  to  relieve 
bim,  he  raised  him  up,  and  with  great 
difficulty  set  him  in  his  lap ;  that  jie 
told  the  deceased  he  was  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  at  his  unhappy  fate,  and  the 
more  so,  as  there  seemed  to  be  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend  he  had 
been  murdered;  that  he  intreated  the 
deceased  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  his  misfortune,  assuring 
bim,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  do  justice  to  his  sufferings; 
that  the  deceased  seemed  to  be  sen¬ 
sible  of  what  be  said,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  agonies,  attempted,  as 
be  thought,  to  speak  to  him,  but 
being  seized  with  a  rattling  in  his 
throat,  after  a  hard  struggle,  he  gave 
a  dreadful  groan,  and  vomiting  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  some  of  which 
fell  on  his  (the  prisoner’s)  clothes,  he 
expired  in  his  arms — that  the  shock 
he  felt  on  account  of  this  accident, 
was  not  to  be  expressed,  and  the 
rather,  as  it  was  v^ell  known,  that 
there  had  been  a  difference  between 
the  deceased  and  himself,  on  which 
account  be  might  possibly  be  suspected 


of  the  murder;  that  be  therefore 
thought  it  advisable  to  leave  the  de- 
ceased  in  the  condition  he  was,  and 
to  take  no  further  notice  of  the  matter  5 
that  in  the  confusion  he  was  in  when 
he  left  the  place,  he  took  away  the 
deceased’s  fork,  and  left  his  own  in 
the  room  of  it,  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse;  that  being  obliged  to  go  to 
Ids  work,  he  thought  it  best  to  shift 
his  clothes,  that  they  might  not  be 
seen;  he  confessed  he  had  hiei  them 
in  the  place  where  they  were  found ; 
that  it  was  true,  he  had  denied  before 
the  justice  that  he  had  changed  his 
clothes,  fieihg  conscious  that  this  was 
an  ugly  circumstance^  which  might  be 
urged  against  him,  and  being  unwill¬ 
ing  to  be  brought  into  trouble,  if  he 
could  help  it :  and  concluded  his  story 
with  a  solemn  declaration,  that  he 
had  related  nothing  but  the  truth, 
wifhdut  adding  or  diminishing  one 
tittle,  as  he  should  answer  it  to  God 
Almighty/’  Being  then  called  upon 
to  produce  his  witnesses,  the  prisoner 
answered  with  a  steady  composed 
countenance,  and  resolution  of  voice. 
He  had  no  witness  but  God  and  his 
own  Conscience. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  de¬ 
liver  his  charge,  in  which  he  patheti¬ 
cally  enlarged  on  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime,  and  laid  great  stress  on 
the  force  of  the  evidence,  which, 
althougii  circumstantial  only,  he  de¬ 
clared  he  thought  to  be  irresistible, 
and  little  inferior  to  the  most  positive 
proof — that  the  prisoner  had,  indeed, 
cooked  up  a  very  plausible  story ;  but 
if  such,  or  the  like  allegations,  were 
to  be  admitted  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
no  murderer  would  ever  be  brought 
to  justice,  such  bloody  deeds  being 
generally  perpetrated  in ^tbe  dark,  and 
with  the  greatest  secrecy— that  the 
presfut  case  was  exempted,  in  his 
opinion,  from  ail  possibility  of  doubt, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  iiesitate 
one  moment  about  Ending  the  pri¬ 
soner  guilty^ 
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The  foreman  begged  of  his  lord- 
ship,  as  this  was  a  case  of  life  and 
Aleath,  that  the  jury  might  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  withdraw;  and,  upon  this 
motion,  an  officer  was  sworn  to  keep 
the  jury. 

This  trial  came  on  the  first  in  the 
morning,  and  the  judge  having  sat 
till  nine  at  night,  expecting  the  return 
of  the  jury,  at  last  sent  an  officer  to 
enquire  if  they  were  agreed  in  their 
verdict,  and  to  signify  to  them,  that 
his  lordship  would  wait  no  longer  for 
them.  Some  of  them  returned  for 
answer,  that  eleven  of  their  body  had 
been  of  the  same  mind  from  the  first, 
but  that  it  was  their  misfortune  to 
have  a  foreman  that  proved  to  be  a 
singular  instance  of  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  obstinacy ;  who  having  taken  up 
a  different  opinion  from  them,  was 
unalterably  fixed  in  if.  The  messen¬ 
ger  was  no  sooner  returned,  but  the 
complaining  members,  alarmed  at  the 
thoughts  of  being  kept  under  confine¬ 
ment  all  the  nightj  and,  despairing  of 
bringing  their  dissenting  brother  over 
to  their  own  w'ay  of  thinking,  agreed 
to  accede  to  his  opinion,  and  having 
acquainted  him  with  their  resolution, 
they  sent  an  officer  to  detain  his  lord- 
ship  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went 
into  the  court,  and  by  their  foreman 
brought  in  the  prisoner  not  guilty. 
His  lordship  could  not  help  expressing 
the  greatest  surprise  and  indignation 
at  this  unexpected  verdict;  and, 
after  giving  the  jury  a  severe  admoni¬ 
tion,  he  refused  to  record  their  ver¬ 
dict,  and  sent  them  back  again,  with 
directions  that  they  should  be  locked 
up  all  night,  without  fire  or  candle. 
The  whole  blame  was  publicly  laid  on 
the  foreman,  by  the  rest  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  they  spent  tlie  night  in  load¬ 
ing  him  with  reflections,  and  bewail¬ 
ing  their  unhappy  fate,  in  being 
associated  with  so  hardened  a  wretch 

but  he  remained  quite  inl^exible, 
constantly  declaring  be  would  suffer 
death,  rather  than  change  his  opinion. 


As  soon  as  his  lordship  came  into 
court  the  next  morning,  he  sent  again 
to  the  jury,  on  which,  all  the  eleven 
members  joined  in  requesting  their 
foreman  to  go  again  into  court,  as¬ 
suring  him,  they  would  adhere  to 
their  former  verdict,  whatever  was 
the  consequence;  and,  on  being  re¬ 
proached  with  their  former  incon¬ 
stancy,  they  promised  never  to  desert, 
nor  recriminate  on  their  foreman  any 
more.  Upon  these  assurances,  they 
proceeded  into  court,  and  again 
brought  in  the  prisoner,  not  guilty. 
The  judge,  unable  to  conceal  his 
rage  at  a  verdict  which  appeared  to 
him  in  the  most  iniquitous  light,  rew 
proaclied  them  with  the  severest  cen¬ 
sures,  and  dismissed  them  with  this 
cutting  reflection.  That  the  blood  of 
the  deceased  lay  at  their  door. 

The  prisoner,  on  liis  part,  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands,  thanked  God  for  his  deliver¬ 
ance  :  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
judge,  cried  out,  You  see,  my  Lord^ 
that  God  and  a  good  conscience  aro 
the  best  of  witnesses. 

These  circumstances  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  judge; 
and  as  soon  as  be  was  retired  from 
court,  he  entered  into  discourse  with 
the  high  sheriff,  upon  what  had  passed 
and  particularly  examined  him  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  this  leader  of  the 
jury.  The  answer  this  gentleman  gave 
his  lordship  was,  that  he  had  been  ac* 
quainted  with  him  many  years  ;  that 
he  had  an  estate  of  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  that  he  rented  a  very 
considerable  farm  besides ;  that  he 
never  knew  him  charged  with  an  ill 
action ;  and  that  he  was  universally 
esteemed  in  his  neighbourhood. 

For  further  information,  his  lord- 
ship  likewise  sent  for  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  who  gave  the  same  favor¬ 
able  account  of  his  parishioner,  with 
this  addition,  that  he  was  a  constant 
churchman,  «iiU  devout  communicant. 

These  accounts  rather  inci'eased  his 
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lordship’s  perplexity;  from  which  be 
could  think  of  no  expedient  to  deliver 
himself,  but  by  having  a  conference 
in  private,  with  the  only  person  who 
could  give  him  satisfaction.  This  he 
desired  tlie  sheriff  to  procure,  who 
readily  offered  his  service,  and  with¬ 
out  delay,  brought  about  the  desired 
interview. 

Upon  the  juryman  being  introduced 
to  the  judge,  his  lordship  and  he 
retired  into  a  closet,  where  his  lord- 
ship  opened  his  reasons  for  desiring 
that  visit, '  making  no  scruple  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  uneasiness  he  was 
under,  and  conjuring  his  visitor  to 
discover,  frankly,  his  reasons  for  ac¬ 
quitting  the  prisoner.  The  juryman 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  had  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  to  justify  his  conduct, 
and  that  he  was  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  reveal  them;  but  as  he 
Jiad  hitherto  locked  them  up  in  his 
own  breast,  and  was  under  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  disclose  them,  he  expected 
liis  lordship'would  engage,  upon  his 
honour,  to  keep  what  he  was  about 
to  unfold,  as  secret  as  he  himself  had 
done;  which  his  lordship  having  pro¬ 
mised  to  do,  the  juryman  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  his  lordship  the  follow¬ 
ing  account:  “That  the  deceased 
being  tytheman  of  the  parish  where 
he  (the  juryman)  lived,  he  had,  the 
morning  of  his  decease,  been  in  his 
(the  juryman’s)  grounds,  amongst  his 
corn,  and  had  done  him  great  injus¬ 
tice,  by  taking  more  than  his  due, 
and  acting  otherwise  in  a  most  arbi¬ 
trary  manner.  That  when  he  com¬ 
plained  of  this  treatment,  he  had  not 
only  been  abused  with  scurrilous  lan¬ 
guage,  but  that  the  deceased  had 
likewise  struck  at  him  severab  times 
with  his  fork,  and  had  actually 
wounded  him  in  two  places,  the  scars 
of  which  wounds  he  then  shewed  his 
lordship.— -that  the  deceased  seemed 
bent  on  mischief,  and  he  (the  jury¬ 
man)  having  no  weapon  to  defend 
bimseli;,  liad  no  other  way  to  preserve 


his  own  life,  but  by  closing  in  with 
the  deceased,  and  wrenching  the  fork 
out  his  hands ;  which  having  effected, 
the  deceased  attempted  to  recover  the 
fork,  and  in  the  scuffle  received  the 
two  wounds,  which  had  occasioned 
his  death ;  that  he  was  inexpressibly 
concerned  at  the  accident,  and  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  prisoner  was  taken  up 
on  suspicion  of  the  murder;  that  the 
former  assizes  being  but  just  over,  he 
was  uiiwilling  to  surrender  himself, 
and  to  confess  the  matter,  because  his 
farm  and  affairs  would  have  been 
ruined  by  his  lying  in  a  goal  so  long ; 
that  he  was  sure  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quitted  on  his  trial,  for  that  he  had 
consulted  the  ablest  lawyers  on  th^ 
case,  who  had  all  agreed,  that  as  the 
deceased  had  been  the  aggressor,  he 
would  only  be  guilty  of  manslaughter 
at  the  most;  that  it  was  true  he  had 
suffered  greatly  in  his  own  mind  on 
the  prisoner’s  account,  but  being  well 
assured,  that  imprisonment  would  bn 
of  less  ill  consequence  to  the  prisoner 
than  to  himself,  he  had  suffered  the 
law  to  take  its  course ;  that  in  order 
to  render  the  prisoner’s  confinement 
as  easy  to  him  as  possible,  he  had 
given  him  every  kind  of  assistance^ 
and  had  wholly  supported  his  family 
ever  smce ;  that  in  order  to  get  him 
cleared  of  the  charge  laid  against  him, 
he  could  think  of  no  other  expedient 
than  that  of  procuring  himself  to  be 
summoned  on  the  jury,  and  set  at  the 
head  of  them,  which  with  great  la¬ 
bour  and  expense  he  had  accomplished 
— having  all  along  determined  in  hi» 
own  breast,  rather  to  die  himself, 
than  to  suffer  any  harm  to  be  done  to 
the  prisoner.” 

His  lordship  being  satisfied  at  this 
account,  stipulated  with  the  juryman, 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  relate  it, 
in  case  of  his  being  the  survivor. 

The  juryman  lived  fifteen  year* 
afterwards  ;  the  judge  inquired  after 
him  every  year,  and  happening  to  sur¬ 
vive  him,  delivered  the  above  reiatioat 
K  2 
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TO  BE  O'-l/NOT  TO  BE: 


The  Rival  Preachers. 


A  Vocal  Paraphrase  on  Hamlet’s  Soliloquy. 

IN  Sbakspeare’s  all-enlight’ning  school, 
Where  wit  and  wisdom  eqnal  shine, 
Where  genius  spurns  at  fett 'ring  rule, 

And,  towering,  soars  to  heights  divine ; 
The  royal  Hamlet,  wrapt  in  thought. 

On  freedom’s  pow’r,  and  fate’s  decree. 
The  question,  with  importance  fraught. 

He  states  To  be  or  not  to  be.” 

Now  pond’ring  if  the  noble  mind. 

Should  tamely  suffer  fortune’s  frown. 

Or  treat  her  as  a  mistress  kind, 

Whose  smiles  our  tend’rest  wishes  crown  ; 
Or.  when  in  dire  and  troub’Jous  siege. 
Strong  ills  assail,  like  hostile  foes, 

’Twere  best  to  take  np  arms  in  rage, 

Her  slings  and  arrows  to  oppose. 

Revolving  then,  what  Tis  to  die. 

He  says  ‘  to  sleep,’  and  nothing  more ; 

And  if  from  tears  it  clears  each  eye, 

And  easing  hearts  that  ach’d  before  ; 
Ending  at  once  each  cank’riog  grief. 

To  which  devoted  flesh  is  heir, 

That  sleep  which  brings  such  sweet  relief, 
Will  soon  be  yopr’s,  ye  sons  of  care ! 

To  sleep  ; — But  then  perchance  to  dream ; 

^‘Aye  there’s  the  rub,”  dark  doubt  replies; 
For  whips,  and  stings,  and  fire  and  flame, 
And  widows’  moans,  and  orphans’  cries, 
Oppression’s  yoke,  pride’s  rankling  gall. 
Love’s  pangs  despised,  and  law’s  delay, 
A  bodkin’s  point  might  end  them  all. 

But  for  that  Dream  which  bars  the  way! 

Then,  till  w’eqnit  (his  mortal  coil, 

To  reach  that  undiscover’d  bourne. 
Where  terminates  all  human  toil, 

And  whence  no  trav’ller  can  return; 

Let  smiling  hope  expand  the  breast. 

And  all  from  doubt  and  dread  be  free ; 
Since  Jove  has  order’d  for  the  best, 
Whate’er’s  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be. 


Striker  and  Co, 

A  YOUNG  man  from  the  country 
liaving  engaged  in  a  mercantile  house, 
some  of  the  clerks,  taking  advantage 
of  his  simplicity,  gave  him  a  bill, 
among  others,  upon  Striker  and  Co, 
in  Fleet  Street,  His  patience  was 
nearly  exhausted  in  endeavotiring  to 
lind  this  unknown  firm;  nor  was  he 
aware  of  the  lioax,  till  a  grave  bye- 
Stander  seriously  assured  him  there 
were  no  such  persons  as  Striker  and 
Co,  in  Fleet-Street,  excepting  the  two 
Images  that  strike  the  hours  at  St. 
Dunstau’s  church.  4 


TWO  curates,  who  candidates  w  ere  for  a 
Jiving, 

Wliich  lay  in  the  prelate  of  Salisbury’s 
giving,  / 

Old  Sherlock,  more  landed,  while  here  he 
drew  breath. 

For  hife  treats  to  the  living,  than  treatise  on 
death, 

At  bistable,  where  well  they’d  been  feasted 
were  told, 

That  he  who  best  preach’d  should  the  bene¬ 
fice  hold : 

So,  as  one  was  nam’d  Low  e,  and  (be  other’s 
name  Adam, 

On  Sunday  they  both  in  their  clericals  clad 
’em ; 

When  Low^e  in  the  morning,  hiitext  read¬ 
ing  loud. 

Quoted  “  Adam,  where  art  thou?”  whicli 
tickl’d  the  crowd ; 

And,  to  give  him  hisdue,his  discourse  with 
wit  fraught, 

W'as  such,  that  the  crowd  w’ereboth  tickl’d 
and  taught. 

When,  lo !  after  Vespers,  poor  Adam  too 
came, 

After  Lowe  had  the  changes  oft  rung  on  his 
name; 

And,  to  ‘^Adam,  where  art  thou  ?*’  his  text 
in  reply, 

W.as  chosen,  most  happily,  “Lo,  here  am  I 

And  happily  did  he  so  descant  thereon. 

And  so  happily  handl’d  the  theme,  pro  and 
con, 

And  his  sermon  so  happily  bore  off  the  bell, 

That,  to  crown  Adam’s  welfare,  Lowe  took 
his  farewell. 


Hard  Work  for  a  Fat  Couple. 

SIR  Tunbelly  marries  Miss  Midriff  for  pelf, 

And  my  lady  soon  gets  full  as  fat  as  himself ; 

Captain  Midriff,  her  brother,  meets  both  in 
his  rounds. 

And  observing  the  bulk  of  the  pair,  he  cries, 
“  Zounds ! 

“  What  a  couple  of  Woolsacks  together  are 
yok’d  I 

“  More  exercise  take,,  or  with  fat  you’ll  be 
choked'” 

Says  my  lady,  “  More  exercise !  none-  of 
your  airs, 

“  Ev’ry  morn,  noon,  and  night,  I  walk  up 
and  down  stairs, 

“  New  don’t  I,  Sir  Tun  ?”  says  Sir  Tun¬ 
belly,  “Aye, 

“  And  ,my  dear,  that  i’«i  lazy,  let  nobody 
say, 

“  For  1  walk  round  your  ladyship  three 
times  a  day !” 

Epitaph. 

THIS  spot  is  the  sweetest  I’ve  seen  all  my  life 
For  it  raises  tny  flowers  and  covers  niy  wife# 
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Sentiments  of  Respect  to  the  Memory 
of  Mr.  Whitbread. 

‘‘  The  Noblest  Work  of  God 

HATH  INDEED  PERISHED: - 

Whitbread  was  an  honest 
Man  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE 
REGENT. 

IT  would  be  unjust  to  withhold 
from  him  the  praise  of  sincerity. 

Courier. 

Never  was  there  a  more  manly  or 
intrepid  public  character.  Star. 

Vice  shrunk  abashed  before  the  un¬ 
bending  rigour  of  the  moralist,  and 
venality  blushed  in  the  presence  of 
this  incorruptable  patriot. 

British  Press. 

Ke  called  things  by  their  right  name. 

Morning  Chronicle. 

The  extent  of  his  utility  is  to  be 
contemplated  not  ojdy  with  a  view  to 
the  good  which  he  performed,  but  to 
the  evil  also  which  he  prevented. 

The  Times. 

,A  complete  picture  of  the  genuine 
English  Country  Gentleman,  lie  was  a 
John  Bull  in  his  noblest  and  most 
dignified  attitude.  The  Day 

His  motives  were  honourable  and 
patriotic.  Anti-Gallican. 

His  ambition  was  of  the  purest  kind 
< — it  was  to  be  extensively  useful--' 

Statesman. 

To  promote  the  liberty  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Observer. 

The  death  of  a  few'  men  would  have 
occasioned  so  large  a  blank  in  our 
Parliamentary  History,  in  the  relations 
of  private  life,  and  in  ail  the  honour¬ 
able  situations  of  Magistrate,  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  and  active  Member  of 
Society.  Morning  Post. 

He  w'as  constant  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  senatorial  duties,  and  always  was 
found  the  advocate  in  Parliament  for 
relief  to  the  oppressed  without  any 
regard  to  rank,  or  connection,  or 
party. 

Morning  Herald. 


His  conduct  entitled  him  to  tha 
honourable  appellation  of  “The  Re¬ 
presentative  of  the  English  People.*' 
Morning  Advertiser^ 
He  was  ever  ready  to  afford  aid  to 
the  oppressed ;  to  combat  for  principle; 
to  stand  in  the  gap,  with  a  strong  arm, 
to  throw'  back  power  in  its  aggression.^ 
on  weakness.  His  death  is  a  great 
public  calamity:  it  is  a  serious  loss  of 
tlie  moral  strength  of  England:  it  is  a 
sad  and  disheartening  inroad  on  the 
security  of  our  country — on  what  has 
chiefly  upheld  its  glory,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  it  from  internal  decay  and  foreign 
violence.  His  removal  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  this  time  seems  an  almost 
irreparable  loss.  Champion. 

Peace  be  with  his  infirmities,  and 
blessings  on  his  memory  for  all  the 
good  he  did  us  with  his  strength ! 

Examiner, 

“  Had  he  biit  lived,  in  spile  of  power, 

A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower, 

His  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land 
VVben  fraud  or  danger  was  at  hand  ; 

By  it,  as  by  the  beacon  light, 

The  pilot  should  keep  course  aright. 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 

The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smok% 

The  trumpet’s  silver  sound  is  still, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill !” 


William  the  Conqueror, 

FEW  princes  have  been  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  William,  surnamed  the  Con- 
queror^  or  were  better  entitled  to  pros¬ 
perity  and  grandeur,  for  the  abilities 
and  vigour  of  mind  which  he  displayed 
in  all  liis  conduct.  His  spirit  was  bold 
and  enterprising,  yet  guided  by  pru¬ 
dence.  His  ambition,  which  was 
exorbitant,  and  lay  little  under  the 
restraints  of  justice,  and  still  less  under 
those  of  humanity,  ever  submitted  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  sound  po¬ 
licy.  Born  in  an  age  when  the  minds 
of  men  were  intractable,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  with  submission,  he  was  yet 
able  to  direct  them  to  his  purposes; 
and  partly  from  the  ascendant  of  his 
vehement  dispo^tion,  partly  from  ait 
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and  disimiilatioH,  to  establish  an  un¬ 
limited  monarchy.  Though  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  generosity,  he  was  harden¬ 
ed  against  compassion,  and  seemed 
€c|ually  ostentatious  and  ambitious  of 
eclat  in  bis  clemency,  and  in  his 
severity. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration 
were  severe ;  but  might  have  been 
useful,  had  they  been  solely  employed 
in  preserving  order  in  an  established 
government:  they  were  ill  calculated 
Ibr  softening  the  rigours,  which,  under 
the  most  gentle  management,  are  in¬ 
separable  from  conquest.  His  attempt 
against  England  was  the  last  great 
enterprise  of  the  kind,  which,  during 
the  course  of  seven  hundred  years, 
has  fully  succeeded  in  Europe ;  and 
the  force  of  his  genius  broke  through 
those  limits,  which  first  the  feudal 
msinuations,  then  the  retined  policy  of 
princes,  have  fixed  to  the  several  states 
of  Christendom. 

Though  he  rendered  himself  infi¬ 
nitely  odious  to  his  English  subjects, 
he  transmitted  his  power  to  posterity, 
and  the  throne  is  still  filled  bv  his  de- 
scendants :  a  proof  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  which  he  laid  were  firm  and  so¬ 
lid,  and  that  amid  all  his  violence, 
while  he  seemed  only"  to  gratify  the 
present  passion,  he  had  still  an  eye 
towairdTuturity.  His  stature  was  tall, 
and  the  composition  of  his  bones  and 
muscles  uncommonly  strong :  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  of  that  gge,  who 
could  bend  liis  bow,  or  handle  his 
arms.  He  died  September  9,  1187,  ] 
aged  63. 


Loss  and  no  Loss, 

^UEEN  Bess  once  in  council  was  given  to 
know, 

That  a  corps  of  her  cavalry  fled  from  the 
foe ; 

But  in  telling  the  tale,  it  canae  out  unawares 

That  the  troops  were  all  Taylors,  and 
mounted  on  Mares; 

Nay  then,  cries  the  Queen,  let  the  rogues 
run  away,  ' 

Since  i  neither  have  lost  Mm  nor  Horse  in 
the  fray  t 


The  Well-timed  Hint. 

ONE  day  when  in  pr«aching,  a  text- spin¬ 
ning  spark, 

The  whole  length  of  his  body  reach’d  over 
the  clerk, 

And  stretching  his  neck,  like  .a  game  cock 
infighting. 

Inveighed  against  chonsing,  and  cheating, 
and  biting; 

Mosey  turn’d  up  his  head,  and  said,  ‘‘Sir^ 
while  you’re  preaching, 

’Mongst  all  other  crimes  you  forget  ower-t 
reaehing.^* 


The  Retort  Picquant, 

A  PLAIN  bluff  citizen,  recently 
returning  from  his  annual  trip  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  and  not  chusing  to  venture  by 
the  hoy,  very  prudently  took  his  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  upper  story  of  a  stage¬ 
coach,  and  thus  humbled  himself  by 
exaltation;  for  nothing  so  decidedly 
settles  the  qualify  of  a  traveller  with 
the  innkeepers  and  coach-owners  as 
the  price  a  man  chuses  to  pay  for  his 
journey.  It  is  even  considered  as  a 
high  insult  to  the  aristocratical  dig- 
nity  of  the  inside  passengers,  if  any 
of  the  living  luggage  from  the  top 
should  intrude  upon  them  at  meals^ 
In  this  predicament  the  honest  citizen 
found  himself,  when  the  vehicle  stop¬ 
ped  for  supper  at  Rochester.  The 
night  was  cold,  his  appetite  keen; 
and,  conscious  of  the  rhino  to  pay  his 
way,  he  entered  the  feeding  room, 
where  the  inside  company  were  at 
supper,  and  began  to  unmuffle  him¬ 
self  for  the  repast.  The  guests  stared 
at  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  rhinoceros. 
At  last  a  pert  young  barrister,  attired 
in  black,  stepped  up  to  him,  and,  with 
a  supercilious  air,  asked  him,  “  Pray 
are  you  the  coachman  f*  “  No/^  an¬ 
swered  the  other,  pray  are  you  the 
guardE  “  No,  sir,’'  replied  the 
quizzer,  “  wffly  should  you  take  me 
for  the  guard?'^  “  Nay,  I  ask  your 
pardon,”  rejoined  the  cit,  “  I  thought 
you  might  have  been  the  guard,  from 
ihe  colour  of  your  coat;  for  I  under*- 
stand  several  black-guards  go  witk 
the  coaches,  on  this  road.’' 
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A  short  Correspondence  heticeen  Parson 
and  Patron. 

LORD  S— dw— chthus  wrote  to  hii  Chap¬ 
lain  one  day, 

Dear  Tom,  would  you  leave  off  to  preach 
and  to  pray, 

And  bishop-like  sit  in  yonr  sinecure 
chair. 

Take  Miss  ***  olFiay  bands,  and  her  set¬ 
tlement  share  ; 

Each  year  shall  a  leash  of  good  hundreds 
supply, 

And  in  clover  you’ll  wallow  you  rogue 
till  you  die. 

But  if  you’re  determined  to  cross  my  in¬ 
tent, 

Pray  don’t  take  amiss,  what,  by  ***,  is 

WELL  MEANT,” 

This  friendly  proposal,  the  parsdn  refusing. 

Ail  answer  thus  peun’d,  for  his  patron’s  pe¬ 
rusing; 

“  My  lord,  the  great  good  which  to  me  you 
extend. 

My  pride,  it  shall  be,  to  proclaim,  with¬ 
out  END  ! 

And  your  friendship  exalted  so  much  I 
regard. 

That  I  hope  it  will  meet  an  exalted  re¬ 
ward  1 

“  While  your  wish  I  reject,  tho’  depend 
upon  this, 

“  ’Tis  compil’d  with  so  far,  as  to — not  take 

A  MISS.” 


The  Unwelcome  Rencoimtre, 

A  WELL-KNOWN  character  in  the 
annals  of  the  turf  of  the  name  of 
Cl — ke,  otherwise  Vauxhall  Clarke, 
whose  gon  was  executed  some  years 
back  for  shooting  at  a  sheriff’s  officer, 
attended  according  to  custom  at  a 
late  Ascot  races,  where  no  less  a  per¬ 
son  then  the  P - .R - 1  himself 

was  also  present.  During  the  inter¬ 
val  between  two  races,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  INIr.  Cl  —  ke,  who  is  not  posses¬ 
sed  of  any  of  those  softer  sentiments 
that  characterise  the  frequenters  of 
a  drawing  room,  rather  abruptly  sta¬ 
led,  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  his 
H - H - s,  but  was  inform¬ 

ed  that  such  conduct  was  indecorous, 
and  would  not  be  complied  with  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which  he  still  persisted, 
until  the  D-  -—  of  Y— ^ — k  observing 
the  pertinacity  of  Mr.  Cl — ke,  pro¬ 


ceeded  to  expostulate  with  him,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  it  appears  that 

R - 1  arguments  have  no  more 

effect  Upon  sporting  men,  than  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  commonest  plebeian  5 
for  the  character  in  question,  far 

from  attending  to  the  D - ,  vocife-^ 

rated  aloud, ‘‘ Don’t  tell  me  indeed, 
about  not  speaking  to  the  Pr — e  ; 
I  will  speak  to  the  Pr — e;  yes  1  will 
speak  to  him  ! ! — I  say.”  Perseve¬ 
rance  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  that  can  be  used  in  com¬ 
passing  any  end  that  may  be  desired, 
whch  was  fully  verified  in  the  present 
instance:  for  Mr. Cl — ke,  in  dehauce 
of  all  impediments,  at  length  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  dignified 
personage  he  was  so  desirous  of  seeing. 

The  Pr - e  on  beholding  this  old 

blade  of  the  turf,  exclaimed,  Ah^, 
C — ke,  what  arc  you  there?  how  da 
you  do?'’ — “  Pretty  well,  thank 

your  R - 1  H- — — s;  I  hope  that! 

you  are  the  same  P  answered  the  blunt 
son  of  Nimrod,  who  finding  that  all 
was  MUM  upon  the  subject  which 
most  affected  Kis  feelings,  thus  conti¬ 
nued,  after  a  few  minutes’  pause  ;  X 

say,  your  R~ - 1  H— — s,  when  am 

I  to  he  paid  the  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  won  of  you  four  years  back, 
when  I  betted  with  you  against  the 
field?'*  This  blunt  query  produced 
an  awkward  sensation  in  the  mind  of 
the  personage  so  addressed,  who  hav¬ 
ing  stated  his  surprise  that  the  ho* 
norable  debt  in  question  was  not  can¬ 
celled,  concluded  by  saying,  that  the 
matter  should  be  looked  into,  and  if 
the  demand  was  correct,  the  money 
should  be  forthcoming.  “  Why  your 

H- - knows  it  is  right,”  answer- 

'ed  Mr.  C — ke;  ‘‘  and  it  is  high  time 
that  a  four  years’  sporting  debt  should 
be  discharged  !'”  Thus  terminated 
this  laconic  converzatione,  which  is 
shrewdly  surmised  to  have  acted  as 
a  preventative  to  the  attendance  of  the 

R -  —  1  visitant  at  the  following 

day’s  races. 
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Assassins, 

THE  attempts  made  upon  his 
Majesty^s  life  were  attended  with 
some. remarkably  incidents.  In  178^, 
a  poor  disordered  female  assaulted 
him  with  a  knife  while  in  the  act  of 
receiving  a  petition  from  her;  on  that 
occasion  the  Spanish  ambassador 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  hastened 
to  Windsor,  and  contrived  to  engage 
the  queen  in  an  interesting  conver¬ 
sation  till  the  arrival  of  his  majesty, 
an  person,  prevented  any  alarm  which 
might  have  been  excited  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  disclosure  of  the  circumstance. 
For  this  considerate  act  his  Excel¬ 
lency  was  ever  afterwards  highly  es¬ 
teemed  at  the  British  court,  and 
treated  with  particular  marks  of 
friendship  on  his  returning  to  Spain. 
In  1800,  two  desperate  attacks  were 
made  upon  the  sovereign  in  one  day, 
that  in  the  morning  was  in  the  park 
at  a  review,  when  two  bullets  were 
fired  at  the  king,  but,  missing  him, 
entered  the  thighs  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  who  Stood  near  him,  and  very 
nearly  deprived  him  of  life.  It  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  this  person  who 
had  so  narrow  an  escape,  who  by 
the  accident  was  deprived  of  his 
situation  in  a  public  office,  and  who, 
from  the  nature  of  his  wounds  must 
necessarily  be  a  sufferer  to  the  end 
of  his  davs.  That  same  evening,  a 
maniac  as  it  was  proved,  fired  a  pis¬ 
tol  into  the  king’s  box  at  the  theatre, 
just  as  the  monarch  entered,  but  hap¬ 
pily  without  effect.  When  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  took  leave  of  his  family  that 
night,  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  bed, 
with  a  confidence  that  I  shall  sleep 
soundly;  and  my  prayer  is,  that  the 
poor  unhappy  prisoner  who  aimed  at 
iny  life  may  rest  as  quietly  as  1  shall.’' 


A  Grammarian’s  Advice. 

“VVHEM  man  and  wife  at  odds  fall  out, 
Let  Syntax  be  your  tutor; 
fTwixt  masculine  and  feminine, 

What  should  one  he  but 


Provident  Cookenj. 

IN  our  gains  and  our  losses,  our  pleasure* 
and  toils, 

The  old  romaaoa  question  is  How  the  pot 
boils?” 

And  as  once  when  the  riots  in  London  ran 
high. 

^Twas  decreed  that  some  few  (to  save  thou¬ 
sands)  must  die, 

One  of  Gordon’s  good  friends  asked  an  old 
loyal  Scot, 

Half-sneeringly,  ‘CHowboiPd  the  NATiON  Ai 
Pot  ?” 

Why  gude  troth,”  says  Donald,  atween 
me  and  you, 

Malcontents  are  got  intul  a  domnable  stew, 

And  you’ll  find  it’s  contents,  mon,  will  not 
content  some, 

For  the  broth  is  preserved  by  reducing  th« 

SCOM.'” 


The  following  Epitaph  is  copied  from  a 
Tomh-stone  placed  in  St.  Martin’s  bury- 
ing-ground,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  ta 
the  memory  of  the  well-known  Daniel 
Lambert: 

*’  IN  remembrance  of  that  prodigy  of 
nature,  Damel  Lambert,  a  native  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  who  was  possessed  of  an  excellent 
and  convivial  mind,  and  in  personal  great¬ 
ness  he  had  no  competitor.  He  measured 
three  feet,  one  inch,  round  the  leg ;  nine 
feet  four  inches  round  the  body,  and  weighed 
5'i  stone,  11/6.  (14/6.  to  the  stone).  He 
departed  this  life  on  the  21st  of  .June  1809, 
aged  39  years.  As  a  testimony  of  respect, 
this  stone  is  erected  by  his  friends  in  Leices¬ 
ter.” 

On  Peter  Wilson,  who  was  drowned, 

PETER  was  in  the  ocean  drown’d, 

A  careless,  hapless  creature  ! 

And  when  his  lifeless  trunk  was  found, 
It  was  become  salt- Peter  ! 


New  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

OH  !  where  is  the  wonder  the  flow’ret  haa  i 
perish’d, 

While  yet  we  the  spring  of  its  loveliness  i 
cherish’d, 

Since  the  Primrose  was  ever  most  ^forward  1 
and  gay. 

And  always  abandoned  its  charms  to  Mild-  ^ 
may. 


Fashion — an  Improfnptu, 

THEIR  bosoms,  legs,  and  arras  to  shew. 
The  modish  belles  now  venture — 
Fashion,  strip  on — fig-leaves  may  do 
To  girdU  round  the  centre. 
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Tfit  old  Usurer  delected. 

A  certain  well  known  usurer 
was  lately  applied  to  bv  an  officer  on 
half-pay,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  After  a  very  nice 
Si^rutiny  into  the  officer’s  character, 
and  that  of  his  two  bondsmen,  and 
an  agreement  for  fifteen  pounds  per 
cent,  interest,  the  money  was  advanced 
for  a  stipulated  time.  This  last  part 
of  the  business  being  transacted  at  the 
officer’s  own  house,  old  Fo^rum,  the 
usurer,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  captain’s  lady,  who  was  sprightly, 
delicate,  and  beautiful — He  saw  her, 
and  was  smitten.  Slie  soon  perceived 
it,  and  could  not  help  smiling  at.  thf^ 
power  of  her  charms,  and  the  usurer’s 
young  tooth.  Her  smiles  he  vainly 
interpreted  for  a  sign  of  reciprocal 
affection  from  her,  to  his  own  dear 
person.  He  took  Ins  leave  with  much 
reluctance,  but  not'  without  inviting 
himself  there  another  day.  The  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  two  friends,  not  suspect¬ 
ing  his  secret  motive,  were  much 
surprised,  though  not  a  little  pleased 
at  his  free,  and  seemingly  friendly 
behaviour ;  more  particularly  from  a 
man  of  his  profession.  The  captain 
told  him,  the  house  should  be  at  his 
service  whenever  he  chose  to  make 
use  of  it.  They  then  took  leave  for 
a  time,  and  Fogrum  went  home  to 
put  up  his  bond  with  others  of  the 
like  kind. 

He  now  set  himself  to  other  busi¬ 
ness,  but  no  business  whatever  could 
keep  the  idea  of  the  captain’s  dear 
beautiful  lady  out  of  his  heart.  We 
may  wonder  that  a  Change  Alley 
broker’s  heart  should  be  suscejitible 
of  any  thing  but  self-interest;  but  it 
is  possible,  for  according  to  Virgil : 

“  In  earth,  and  sea  below,  and  liquid  realms 
above, 

Love  conquers  all,  and  all  must  yield  to 
iove.^^ 

It  w'asnot  two  days  before  Fogrum 
paid  the  captain  and  his  lady  a  visit. 


bv  whom  he  was  most  genfeely  enter¬ 
tained.  The  ladv  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  could  sing  with  peculiar  judgment; 
the  usurer  w^as  now  doubly  captivated, 
and  he  went  home  in  better  humour, 
than  ever  he  had  been  blessed  with 
his  whole  life  before.  ,  He  dreamed 
of  her  that  night,  and  thought  of 
nothing  else  next  day.  He  repeated 
his  visits  so  often,  that  he  frequently 
found  tlie  husband  abroad  He  took 
lhat  opportunity  to  declare  bis  passion. 

receiver!  it  with  seeming  surprise, 
Imt  not  with  too  great  reservediiess. 
'She  made  him  believe,  that  neither 
his  j)erson  nor  his  passion  w^ere  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  her;  but  her  honour,  she 
said,  would  not  suffer  her  to  comply. 
He  then  began  to  play  the  old  man’s 
last  and  most  powerful  artillery  on 
her,  viz.  ofiers  of  money ;  but  that 
she  was  also  proof  against,  yet  gave 
him  all  other  liberties  that  man  could 
desire  from  woman.  This  infiained 
him  the  more;  his  soul  was  on  the 
rack  to  enjoy  her.  Love  and  wine 
soon  robbed  him  of  his  reason,  ‘  He 
grasped  her  to  his  arms,  and  throw¬ 
ing  her  on  a  sofa,  was  proceeding  to 
force — She  screamed  out  for  help. — 
At  that  instant  the  captain  and  one  of 
his  friends  unexpectedly  came  in — the 
husband,  enraged  at  so  un looked  for 
a  scene,  drew  his  sword,  and  would 
have  finished  old  Fogrum’s  days,  had 
n  d  his  friend  iiderposed.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  th  reatened  him  with  an  action 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  for  the  as¬ 
sault,  and  attempt  to  commit  a  rape. 
To  add  to  the  usurer’s  distress,  the 
lady’s  gold  repeating  watch  was  mis¬ 
sing,  and  they,  on  searching  him, 
found  it  in  his  coat  pocket.^  At  this, 
lie  was,  if  possible,  more  thunder¬ 
struck  than  before.  They  were  now 
going  to  send  for  a  magistrate,  but 
the  servant  maid  confessed  that  she 
had,  in  a  joke,  conveyed  it  into  his 
oocket,  during  her  attendance  in  the 
loom  at  tea  time.  Old  Fogrum  at 
last  thought  himself  extremely  happy 
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to  redeem  himself  from  this  trouble¬ 
some  affair,  by  not  only  surrendering 
up  the  captain’s  bond,  but  giving  him 
also  a  note  of  his  own  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  to  forbear  all  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Jaw. 


A  lamentahte  Eaet, 

A  YOUNG  woman  of  Glasgow, 
about  twenty-five  years  since,  liaving 
the  misfortune  to  become  a  motlier 
before  she  was  a  wife,  and  at  so 
early  an  age  as  fourteen  years,  for 
the  better  concealment  of  her  unlucky 
situation,  retired  to  Edinburgh  to  he 
in,  where  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy. 
The  lad,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
either  from  a  disposition  incapable  of 
submitting  to  the  controul  of  his 
guardians,  or  the  severity  of  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  ran  away  from  school,  nor 
could  any  tidings  of  him  be  afterwards 
obtained. — The  mother,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  up  a  house  in  Glasgow,  for 
the  reception  of  boarders,  to  which 
the  better  sort  of  sailors  in  the  mer¬ 
chants’  service  generally  resorted.  A 
young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  master  of  a  West-India  vessel, 
happened  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
her,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  his  at¬ 
tractions  and  assiduity,  awakened  a 
flame  in  the  breast  of  his  landlady; 
a  mutual  attachment  ensued,  which 
was  cemented  by  matrimony.  Tlie 
happy  couple  lived  together  for  three 
years,  without  interruption  to  their 
domestic  felicity,  each  year  producing 
them  a  child,  as  the  reward  of  their 
conjugal  fidelity ;  when  one  morning 
(some  time  since)  the  husband  put¬ 
ting  on  his  shirt  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  she  discovered  a  mark  on  his 
shoulder,  by  which  she  knew  him  (o 
be  her  long  lost  son.  She  instantly 
became  frantic,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  hair,  tore  him  to  the  ground  ;  her 
madness  snpplyiiig  her  W'ith  strength, 
she  would  pr(»bably  have  destroyed 
kirn,  had  not  his  cries  procured  him 


the  assistance  of  some  of  the  family. 
She  afterwards,  however,  recovered 
reason  sufficient,  to  give  an  almost 
unintelligible  account  of  tlie  melan¬ 
choly  circumstance  that  bereft  her  of 
her  senses,  and  then  relapsed  into  an 
incurable  delirium.  The  consequences 
of  an  eclaircissement  have  also  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  unhappy  son  and 
husband,  whose  reason  is  entirely 
overturned,  and  of  whom  there  re¬ 
mains  not  even  the  most  distant  hope 
of  recovery. 

New  Lady’s  Magazine,  SepL  1788. 

31al-Entenda» 

THAT  a  man  may  be  a  worthy 
magistrate,  and  yet  know  nothing  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  is  a  truism  constantly 
evinced  by  many  of  our  worshipful 
sa^es  at  Guildhall.  One  of  the  most 
worthy  and  humane  of  these,  but 
who,  unfortunately,  is  a  little  bard 
of  hearing,  had  brought  before  him 
an  unfortunate  Scotch  tutor  who  had 
been  making  rather  too  free  over  night 
wdth  Whitbread's  British  Falernian, 
and  was  found  by  the  watch  recu- 
bans  sub  te^niine  fagi”  or,  in  plain 
English,  drunk  and  fast  asleep  under 
a  porter’s  pitching-block  in  the  street. 
The  constable  of  the  night  having 
stated  his  charge,  the  worthy  magis¬ 
trate  put  the  usual  question— Well, 
aiy  friend,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself.^”  Sandy  hood,  but  reckon¬ 
ing  on  his  learning  as  a  certain  pro¬ 
tection  against  t!;e  consequence  of  his 
frailty,  he  addressed  the  magistrate 
in  a  penitent  tone  and  Edinburgh  ac¬ 
cent — “  Ma  lord,  I'm  an  imfort’nii 
mon,  tes  true ;  but, — A'mo  niortali^ 
M?/JOMNIBlS  HOORIS  3AUP1T.” 

The  w'orthy  alderman  stared.—^ 

Eh !  w  hat !  What’s  that  lie  sa\»  i 
about  wh — s  in  a  sawpit?  Harkee,  , 
my  good  friend  !  saivpits  are  very  im-  • 
proper  places  for  you  to  go  into  with  1 
sucli  company.  I’ll  discharge  you  for  ) 
this  time;  but  never  qome  here  again  i 
with  such  a  story.” 


I 
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Eaneral  Ceremonies  observed  at  Naples, 

A  GENTLEMAN  present  at  the 
funeral  of  an  old  fisherman  at  Naples, 
gives  the  following  account  of  tlie 
ceremonies  attending  it: — The  actions 
of  the  widow  were  so  overstrained  as 
to  be  truly  ridiculous:  she  tore  off  her 
hair  and  clothes,  and  yelled  in  the 
most  hideous  manner,  till  her  step¬ 
sons  appeared  to  take  possession  of 
the  goods;  she  then  turned  her  fury 
upon  them,  and  beat  them  out  of  the 
house.  The  priests  now  came  for  the 
body,  and  she  opposed  their  entry  fo> 
a  decent  length  of  time;  but  at  last, 
suffering  herself  to  be  overpowered 
by  numbers,  hew  to  the  window  with 
her  daughters,  and  her  mother  (who, 
from  having  outlived  many  relations, 
had  scarce  a  hair  left  on  her  head) 
and  there  beat  her  breast,  scratched 
her  cheeks,  and  threw  whole  handsful 
'  of  hair  towards  the  bier,  with  the 
frantic  gestures  of  a  demoniac.  The 
procession  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight 
than  all  was  quiet;  and  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  I  heard  them  laughing  and 
dancing  about  the  room,  as  if  re¬ 
joicing  to  be  rid  of  the  old  churl. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
a  rule  to  fast  the  whole  day  of  the  'n- 
terment.  Two  women,  in  a  village 
near  Salerno,  moiher  and  daughter  of 
a  farmer,  at  whose  removal  from  the 
house,  they  had  acted  their  part  with 
great  applause,  locked  themselves  up, 
and  in  order  to  recover  strength  after 
the  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  began 
in  defiance  of  custom,  to  fry  some 
pieces  of  tripe  for  their  dinner.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  couple-of  re¬ 
lations,  w'ho,  living  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  had  (ome  too  late  for  tlie  cere¬ 
mony,  knocked  at  tiie  door,  to  pay 
their  respe<;ts  to  the  disconsolate  wi- 
clow.  Great  was  the  difficulty  they 
found  in  gaining  admittance :  all  the 
parade  of  grief  was  again  displayed, 
the  dinner  slipped  into  a  napkin,  and 
hid  under  the  bed,  and  nothing  heard 


in  the  room  but  groans  and  lamenta¬ 
tions.  Tlte  strangers  entered  with 
composed  mien,  and  were  endeavour¬ 
ing,  with  little  success,  to  administer 
comfort  to  their  unhappy  kinswoman, 
when  behold  !  a  dog  they  had  brought 
with  them  winded  the  fry,  and  drag¬ 
ged  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  visitors, 
and  the  utter  confusion  of  the  mourn¬ 
ers,  whose  reputation  was  irretriev¬ 
ably  ruined  in  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
parish. 


Anecdote  of  the  Earl  of  Southa7nplon., 

WHEN  Spencer  had  finished  his 
famous  poem  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  he 
carried  it  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  great  patron  of  the  poets  of  those 
days.  The  manuscript  being  sent  up 
to  the  Earl,  he  read  a  few  pages,  and 
then  ordered  his  servant  to  give  the 
writer  twenty  poimds.  Reading  on 
he  cried  in  a  rapture,  carry  that  man 
another  twenty  pounds.’^  Proceeding 
still,  he  said,  ‘‘ give  him  twenty  pounds 
more."  But,  at  length,  he  lost  all 
patience  and  said,  go  turn  that  fel¬ 
low  out  of  the  house,  for  if  I  read  on 
I  shall  be  rained.'’ 


k  A  Challenge » 

SIR,  ur 

stand  u  say  me  but  as  stand  me 
I  1  ur 

I  desire  therefore,  you’ll  meet  me,  7 
sw'ord  in  hand  8  that  our  difl'erence 
may  be  decided.  ♦ 


Explanation, 

SIR, 

I  understand  you  say  you  are  above 
me;  but,  as  1  understand  you  are 
beneath  me,  I  desire  therefore  you’ll 
meet  me,  sword  in  hand,  between  7 
and  8,  that  our  diflerence  may  bf 

I  decided. 

II  1-2 
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The  Fakenham  Ghost* 

THE  lawns  were  dry  in  Euston  Park; 

(Here  tnitii  *  inspires  my  tale) 

The  lonely  footpath,  still  and  dark, 

Led  over  hill  and  dale. 

Benighted  was  an  ancient  dame. 

And  fearful  haste  she  made, 

To  gain  the  vale  of  Fakenham, 

And  had  its  willow  shade.  ‘ 

\ 

Her  footsteps  knew  no  idle  stops, 

But  followed  faster  still ; 

And  echo’d  to  the  darksome  copse 
That  whisper’d  on  the  hill; 

Where  clamVoas  rooks,  yet  scarcely  hush’d 
Bespoke  a  peopled  shade  ; 

And  many  a  w  ing  the  foliage  brush’d. 

And  hov’ring  circuits  made. 

The  dappled  herd  of  grazing  deer 
That  sought  the  shades  by  day, 

Now  started  from  her  path  with  fear. 

And  gave  the  stranger  way. 

Darker  it  grew  ;  and  darker  fears 
Came  o’er  her  troubled  mind  ; 

When  now,  a  short  quick  step  she  hears 
Come  patting  close  behind. 

She  turn’d  ;  it  stopt !  nought  could  she  see 
Upon  the  gloomy  plain  ! 

But,  as  she  strove  the  sprite  to  flee. 

She  heard  the  same  again. 

Now  terror  seiz’d  her  quaking  frame ;  • 
For,  where  the  path  was  bare, 

The  trotting  ghost  kept  on  the  same ! 

She  mutter’d  many  a  pray’r. 

Yet  once  again ,  amidst  her  fright 
She  tried  what  sight  could  do  ; 

When  through  the  cheating  glooms  of  night 
A  MOKSTEU  stood  in  view. 

Eegardlessof  whate’er  she  felt. 

It  follow’d  down  the  plain  ! 

Site  own’d  her  sins,  and  down  she  knelt, 
And  said  her  pray’rs  again. 

Then  on  she  sped  :  and  hope  grew  strong, 
The  white  park  gate  in  view  ; 

Which  pushing  hard,  so  long  it  swung 
That  6Vi06’^  and  all  pass’d  through. 

Loud  fell  the  gate  against  the  post ! 

Her  heart-strings  like  to  crack  : 

For  much  she  fear'd  the  gristly  ghost 
Would  leap  upon  her  back. 

^lill  on,  pat,  pat,  the  gobliu  went, 

As  it  had  done  before^;— 

Her  strength  and  resolution  spent. 

She  fainted  at  the  door. 

*ThisbaUad  is  founded  on  a  fact. 


Out  came  her  husb;ind,  much  surpris'd  : 

Out  came  her  daughter  dear; 
Good-natur’d  souls  !  all  unadvised 
Of  what  they  had  to  fear. 

The  candle’s  gleam  pierc’d  through  the  night. 
Some  short  space  o’er  the  green  ; 

And  there  the  little  trotting  sprite 
Distinctly  might  be  seen. 

\n  Ass^s  Foal  had  lost  its  dam 
Within  the  spacious  park; 
knd  simple  as  the  playful  Iamb, 

Had  follow’d  in  the  dark. 

No  goblin  he  ;  no  imp  of  sin  ; 

No  crimes  had  ever  known, 

They  took  the  shaggy  stranger  in. 

And  rear’d  him  as  their  own. 

His  little  hoofs  would  rattle  round 
Upon  the  cottage  floor: 

The  matron  learn’d  to  love  the  sound 
That  frighten’d  her  before. 

A  favorite  the  ghost  became; 

And,  ‘twas  his  fate  to  thrive ;  . 

And  long  he  liv’d  and  spread  his  fame. 

And  kept  the  joke  alive. 

For  many  a  laugh  went  through  the  vale ; 

And  some  conviction  too  : — 

Each  thought  some  ether  goblin  tale. 
Perhaps,  was  just  as  true. 


New  Alphabet  for  1814. 

A — STANDS  for  August,  the  month  for 
the  shows, 

B— for  the  Bridge  built  to  frighten  thecrows; 
C — for  the  Colonel,  with  genius  so  rare, 

D — for  the  day  when  he  makes  us  all  stare; 
E~for  the  English  who  see  this  fine  sight, 

F — for. the  fire-works  let  off  at  night  ; 

G — for  ihe  grandeur  those  works  did  display 
H — for  the  hundreds  we  for  them  must  pay  ; 
J — for  John  Bull, just  as  blytheasa  lark, 

K — for  the  kick-shaws  built  up  in  the  Park; 
L — for  the  long-boats  our  gala  to  crown ; 

AI — for  the  men  who  convey’d  them  to  town 
N — for  the  noise  which  seems  never  to  slop ; 
O — for  the  oil-skin  o’er  each  Temple  top; 

P — for  the  powder  that’s  us’d  by  the  fleet, 
Q, — for  the  queer  ones  that  plann’d  such  a 
treat  ; 

R — for  the  Regent,  of  all  this  the  giver, 

S — for  the  ships  on  the  Serpentine  River; 

T — for  the  Temples,  of  all  town  the  talk, 

V — for  the  vessels  afloat  in  the  Park; 

W — for  the  winds;  and,  oh,  may  they  prove 
fair, 

X. — for  the  crosses  these  vessels  most  bear; 
Y- — for  the  youngsters  this  sight  keeps  from 
school, 

Z — for  the  zeal  with  which  we  play  the  fcol. 
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Singular  Hoax  on  Royalty. 

SOME  time  since  a  very  elegant 
Tiole,  signed,  as  it  appeared  by  Col. 
Dc'-brow,  and  dated  Windsor,  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  committee  for  promoting 
snbscripiions  for  the  German  sufferers, 
and  afforded  the  gentlemen  assembled 
extraordinary  delight;  it  professed  to 
present  the  thanks  of  her  iMajesly  the 
Queen  to  the  committee  for  their  un¬ 
wearied  exertion  in  behalf  of  her  dis¬ 
tressed  count  I  y  people,  in  whose  mi¬ 
series  she  took  a  tender  and  anxious 
interest,  and  begged  the  committee  to 
accept  of  a  subjoined  order  on  her 
^laje-ty’s  banker,  for  the  sum  efface 
thomand  guineas^  When  the  rap¬ 
ture  produced  by  this  communicatituj 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  circumstance  should 
iie  announced  in  the  public  prints 
with  suitable  respect  and  echd.  One 
gentleman,  however,  happened  to  be 
involuntarily  conscious  of  a  wish  that, 
before  they  proceeded  to  publication, 
evidence  might  be  obtained  of  the  va 
lidity  of  the  note:  he  expressed  his 
feelings,  but  they  were  unanimously 
scouted;  he  determined,  however, 
that  investigation  should  take  place, 
before- further  notoriety  should  be 
given  to  the  royal  munificence.  Ap-  ' 
plication  was  then  made  at  the  bank¬ 
er’s  ;  nothing  was  known  of  the  order 
or  the  cash'  in  that  direction,  and  on 
subsequent  application  to  one  of  the 
royal  family, the  whole  was  discover- 
,  «d  to  be  an  impudent  hoax. 


Stat  Sim  Cuique  dies. 

APRIL  the  first  stands  mark’d  by  custom’s 
rules 

A  day  for  being,  and  for  making  fools; 

But  pray  what  custom,  or  what  rule  sup¬ 
plies — 

A  day  for  making,  or  for  being  wise  ? 


The  Melon. 

I 

HOW  the  present  times  are  found  ! 

A  theme  all  classes  dwell  on  ; 

When  Couttscan  give  ten  thousand  pounds, 
To  taste  a  single  Mellon  i 

•  iJ 


-  A  Sleeping  Watchman, 

SOUND  sleeps  yon  guardian  of  the  liighf. 
The  hours  uncall’d — youth’s  rest  not 
sweeter ; 

I  thought  he  was  a  watch”' — “  you’r© 
right,— 

But  a  stop  watch,  not  a  repeater.** 


On  the  Death  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  at 
Paris. 

THE  Venus  of  Medfcjs  scarcely  has  flown. 
When  Paris  alas  !  your  next  Venus  is  gone, 
And  no  end  to  your  losses  you  find. 

Well  may  you  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
deplore, 

FoviheJ'ormer  fair  form  had  no  equal  before, 
And  the  latter  no  equal  behind. 


A  good  Hint  ivell  taken. 

!A1R.  B.  better  known  as  Beau 
B  ,  being  present  where  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  w'as  visiting,  as  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  standing  near  the  bell-pull, 
he  thought  proper  to  request  that  the 
Prince  “  would  be  good  enough  to 
touch  the  bell,’*’ and  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  servant  who  asked  for  or¬ 
ders,  the  Prince  coolly  said,  “  Oh, 
Mr.  B.’s  carriage  is  wanted.”  The 
carriage  came,  and  the  forward  beau 
look  the  hint  and  retired. 


BILLY  Snip  went  to  skate,  where,  the  ice 
being  loose, 

He  fell  in  ;  but  was  sav’d  by  good  luck  ; 
Cried  the  tailor,  I’ll  never  more  leave  my 
hot  goose, 

To  receive,  in  return,  a  cold  duck,” 

\ 

Peter  Pindar. 

SOME  years  ago  when  his  Majes¬ 
ty  was  very  unwell,  some  one  expres¬ 
sed  his  regret  to  Peter  Pindar  ;  to 
whom  the  poet  replied,  Ah  Sir,  if  he 
does  not  recover  you  will  lose  a  good 
King,  and  1  a  good  subject.” 


In  Stolidum. 

A  JUSTICE  walking  o’er  the  frozenThames 
Tbe  ice  about  him  round  began  to  crack. 
He  said  to  his  man,  here  is  some  danger, 
James  ; 

I  prithee  help  me  over  on  thy  back. 


i 
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Escape  of  Jofimton,  the  Smuggler, 
from  the  Fleet  Prison. 

THIS  adventurous  and  exlraordi' 
nary  man,  \vlu>,  many  years  ago. 
made  a  most  desperate  escape  from 
the  Borough  Jail,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  found  sneans,  in  a  mamser  still 
more  dithcuit,  thor*,!^h  less  desperate, 
of  escaping  from  the  Fleet  Prison, 
fcosiie  time  after. 

Johnston,  when  in  the  Borough 
Jail,  was  about  to  be  tried  for  his  life^ 
in  consequence  of  a  daring  resistance 
made  to  some  Revenue  Officers  on  the 
Sussex  coast.  He  was,  after  that,  an 
outlaw,  and  liable  to  be  executed  if 
taken,  when  the  expedition  against 
Holland  was  planned,  in  1799  5  ^^ut 
by  means  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hutch  coast,  and  the  services  he  then 
offered  to  Government,  a  pardon  was 
obtained,  and  he  has  been  frequently 
since  in  this  country. 

Having  contracted  considerable 
debts,  he  was  arrested  and  bailed, 
but  coming  forward  to  exonerate  his 
bail,  was  taken  and  rendered'to  New¬ 
gate,  from  wiience  he  moved  himself 
to  the  Fleet,  with  detainers  to  the 
amount  of  about  3,000/.  against  him. 

Fie  remained  there,  like  other  pri¬ 
soners  Ibr  debt,  till  several  Revenue 
Officers  (six)  came  up  to  town  to  re¬ 
cognize  him  as  the  principal  of  a  band 
of  smugglers,  by  whom  they  had  been 
attacked,  and  who  had  felt  both  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  of  his  ingenuity. 
7  lie  Officers  were  completely  frustra¬ 
ted  ip  their  capture  ;  but,  except  one, 
none  amongst  them  would  venture  to 
swear  to  the  identity  of  Johnston,  he 
had  so  completely  changed  his  appear¬ 
ance. 

On  the  deposition  of  this  one  person, 
be  was,  however,  about  to  be  remov- 
e^l  to  Newgate,  in  order  to  take  bis 
trial,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  was  se¬ 
cured  in  a  strong  room^  which  is  set 
apart  for  refractory  and  dangerous 
prisoners.  In  this  stronj,;  room  he  had 


been  several  weeks,  and  was  soon  to 
have  been  removed  to  Newgate,  pre¬ 
vious  to  taking  has  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  ;  but  when  day-hgbt  appeared, 
a  rope  ladder  was  discovered  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  top  of  the  wail  of  the 
Fleet  into  the  market,  and  an  aiarni 
was  given  of  an  escape. 

Co  examining,  it  was  found  that 
some  t trick  wooden  panncls  over  the 
door  of  the  strong  room  had  been  cut 
out,  and  that  John.ston  was  absent. 
A  small  patent  sash-line  had,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  been  thrown  over  the  wall, 
with  a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of 
it,  by  some  person  or  persons  on  the 
outside.  By  this  small  rope  he  had 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
is  near  40  feet  Ingh,  and  on  the  top  of 
wisich  is  all  along  an  iron  ckevausc  de 
frize^  which  turns  upon  a  centre,  and 
presents  sharp  and  long  iron  spikes  in 
every  direction.  Three  of  those 
spikes  were  cut  off  at  the  place  vvhcie 
the  rope  passed  over ;  but  how,  or  by 
whom  they  could  be  cut,  or  wrested 
off’,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  as  it 
was  an  operation  that  must  either  have 
required  a  ,  considerable  time,  or  a 
great  exertion  of  force,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  inconvenient  for  employ  ing 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

There  is  a  watchman  on  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  whose  duty  it  is  to  patrole 
the  ground  all  night,  and  who  is  never 
supposed  to  be  long  absent  from  any 
part  of  so 'narrow  circumscribed  an 
inciosure. 

The  watchman  was  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
Johnston  must  have  had  some  friends 
w'ithiii  the  prison,  as  he  undoubtedly 
had  w  ithout'the  wail.  To  ctit  out  the 
pa  I)  Del  from  over  the  door  of  the 
strong  room  must  have  been  a  W'ork 
of  lime  and  labour,  aiid  even  the 
escape  through  the  aperture  was  not 
I  very  easy  matter  ;  ail  this,  however, 
was  accomplished  without  the  least 
alas  Ji)  being  given.  '  ' 

Eell's  Me,ssvnaer,  Eecember  6,  1802. 
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Anecdote  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  | 

BV  the  end  of  the  year  1754,  Dr. 
Johnson  had  completed  the  copy  of 
his  Dictionary,  not  more  to  his  own 
ease  and  satisfaction,  than  to  the  joy 
of  Millar,  the  bookseller,  the  princi¬ 
pal  proprietor  of  the  work,  and  the 
guardian  or  treasurer  of  the  fund,  out 
of  which  the  payments  were  from  time 
to  time  issued.  To  say  the  truth,  his  i 
joy  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that 
he  covdd  not  refrain  from  expiessing 
it  somewhat  intemperately,  as  appears 
from  tije  following  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  last  sheet  of  ti\e 
manuscript. , 

“  Andrew  Millar  sends  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with 
the  money,  for  the  last  sheet  of  copy 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  thanks  God  he 
has  done  with  him.*"' 

To  which  Johnson  returned  this  good 
humoured  and  brief  answer  : 

Samuel  Johnson  returns  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  and 
is  very  glad  to  find,  as  he  does  by  his 
note,  that  Andrew  Millar  has  the  grace 
to  thank  God  for  any  thing.’* 


On  a  Miser. 

IRON  was  his  chest, 
Iron  was  his  door, 
His  hand  was  iron, 

His  heart  was  more. 


*Ihe  following  is  a  literal  Extract  of 
a  private  Letter  from  a  Quaker  in 
'  the  Country  to  his  friend  in  Town. 

F ai END  John, — I  desire  thee  to 
be  so  kind  es  to  go  to  one  of  thosO 
sinful  men  in  the  fleshy  called  an  at¬ 
torney,  and  let  him  take  out  an  in¬ 
strument  with  a  seal  fixed  thereunto, 
by  means  whereof  we  may  seize  the 
outward  tahernade  of  I’imothy  Edg- 

fi'  o 

son,  and  bring  him  before  tl)e  sheep¬ 
skin  men  at  Westminster,  and  teach 
him  to  do  as  he  would  he  done  by, — 
And  so  I  rest  thy  Friend  in  the  light, 
“  Z.  B.  Al,  Greethiim,  Rutland.” 


In  defence  of  the  Ladies'  present  Evening 
Dresses. 

\¥KEN  dressed  for  the  evening,  the  girls 
now  -a-days, 

Scarce  an  atom  of  dress  on  them  leave; 
Nor  blame  them — for  what  is  an  evening 
di-css, 

But  a  dress  that  is  suited  for  Eve  ? 


The  Llesigned  Hushand. 

‘‘  ALAS  !  what  wiii  he  do,”  said  a  wife 
like  to  die, 

“  When  William's  bereft  of  his  Nan'T* 

‘  Consider  not  him!’  was  the  husband’s  reply 
‘  Trust  William,  he’ll  do  what  he  caaE 


'Anecdote. 

A  DISPDTE  having  long  subsisted 
in  a  gentleman’s  funily,  between  the 
maid  and  the  coachman,  about  fetch¬ 
ing  the  cream  for  breakfast ;  the  gen¬ 
tleman  one  morning  called  them  both 
before  him,  that  he  might  hear  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  decicle  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  maid  pleaded,  that  the 
coachman  was  lounging  about  the 
kitchen  the  best  part  of  the  morning, 
yet  he  was  so  ill-natured,  he  would 
not  fetch  the  cream  for  her,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  saw  she  had  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  The  coachman  alleged  it 
was  none  of  his  business. — Very  well, 
said  the  master  ;  but  pray  what  du 
you  call  your  business  ?  to  take  care 
of  the  horses,  arxd  clean  and  drive  the 
coacfi,  replied  Jehu. — You  say  right, 
answered  the  master,  and  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  do  more  than  I  hired 
you  for ;  but  this  I  insist  on,  that  every 
morning  before  breakfast,  ;you  get  tlie 
coach  ready,  and  drive  the  maid  to 
tlm  farmer’s  fur  milk,  and  1  hope  you 
wiii  allow  that  to  be  part  of  your 
business. 


The  reason  why  Women  have  no  Beards. 

WHAT  is  the  reason,  pray,  why  the  fair  sex. 
Possess  no  beard,  no  beards  thetr  cikins  per¬ 
plex  ? 

The  reason’s  clear,  their  itch  for  talk  is  such, 
A  razor  would  draw  blood  at  every  tbsich. 


$0 
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Singular  Adventure  of  a  British 
Soldier,  in  North  America, 

IN  tlie  \ear  1779>  when  the  war 
with  America  was  conducted  with 
great  spirit  upon  that  continent,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  British  army  was  en¬ 
camped  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and 
in  a  position  so  favoured  by  irature, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  military 
art  to  surprise  it.  War  in  America 
was  rather  a  species  of  hunting  than 
a  regular  campaign.  if  \ou  hgiit 
with  art,"  said  Washington  to  his  sol- 
cliers,  “you  are  sure  to  be  defeated. 
Acquire  discipline  enough  for  retreat 
and  the  uniformity  of  combined  at¬ 
tack,  and  your  country  will  prove  the  ' 
best  of  engineers.'^  So  true  was  the 
maxim  of  the  American  General,  that 
the  English  soldiers  had  to  contend 
with  little  else.  The  Americans  had 
incorporated  the  Indians  into  tluir 
ranks,  and  had  made  them  useful  in 
a  species  of  war  to  whicii  their  habits 
of  life  had  peculiaily  hTed  them. 
'I’hey  sallied  out  of  their  impenetrable 
forests  and  jungles,  and,  will)  their 
arrows  and  tomahawks,  committed 
daily  waste  up^.T  the  Britisli  army, — 
surprising  their  centiiiels,  cuttiisg  off 
their  stragglers,  and  even  wiieii  the 
alarm  was  given  and  pursuit  coni- 
menced,  they  tied  w'ith  a  swiftness 
that  the  sjieed  of  cavalry  could  not 
overtake,  into  mcks  and  fastiiesse^, 
whither  it  was  dangerous  to  follow 
them. 

In  order  to  limit  as  far  as  possible 
this  species  of  war,  in  whicli  there 
}vas  so  much  loss  and  so  little  honour, 
it  was  the  custom  with  every  regiment 
to  extend  its  outposts  la  a  great  dis- 
laiice  beyond  the  encampments;  to 
station  ceminels  some  miles  in  tin 
woods,  and  keep  a  constant  guard 
round  the  main  body. 

A  regiment  of  foot  was  at  this  time 
stationed  upon  the  confines  of  a 
b*  undlcss  Savannaii.  its  paiticulai 
office  was  to  guaid  every  avenue  of 


approach  to  the  main  body;  the  cen- 
tinels,  whose  posts  penetrated  into  the 
woods,  were  supplied  from  the  ranks, 
and  the  service  of  this  regiment  w^as 
thus  more  hazardous  than  that  of  any 
other.  Its  loss  was  likewise  great. 
The  centaiels  were  perpetually  sur¬ 
prised  u]K)n  their  posts  bv  the  Indians, 
and  were  borne  off  their  stations, 
without  communicating  any  alarm,  or 
being  heard  of  after.  /  , 

Not  a  trace  w'as  left  of  the  manner 
in  w'hich  they  had  been  conveyed 
away,  except  that,  upon  one  or  two 
occasions,  a  few  drops  of  blood  had 
appeared  upon  the  leaves  which  co¬ 
vered  the  ground.  Many  imputed 
this  unaccountable  di^iappearance  to 
treachery,  and  suggested  as  an  uiian- 
■  werabie  argument,  that  the  men  thus 
-surprised  might  at  least  have  fired 
their  muskets,  and  co'umnnicated  the 
•aiarm  to  the  contiguous  posts.  Others, 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  consider 
It  as  trevschcr\,  were  content  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  a  mystery  which  tune  would 
uuravtd. 

One  morning,  the  centinels  having 
been  stationed  as  usual  over  night,  the 
guard  went  at  sun  rise  lo  relieve  a 
post  w  hich  extended  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  wood.  The  centinci 
Was  gone!  The  surprise  was  great; 
hut  the  eircumrtauce  had  occurred 
before.  They  left  another  man,  and 
departed,  wishing  him  better  luck. 
“iWu  need  not  he  afraid, ^Waid  the 
man  with  w'armth,  “  i  shall  not  de¬ 
sert  !"  The  relief  company  returned 
to  the  gnard-house. 

The  centinels  were  replaced  every 
four  hours,  and,  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  guard  again  marched  to  re- 
ieve  the  post.  I'o  their  inexpressible 
■  stouisliment,  the  man  was  gone! — ■ 
fhey  searched  round  the  spot,  but  no 
truces  could  be  found  of  his  disap¬ 
pearance  It  was  necessary  that  the 
station,  from  a  stronger  motive  than 
ever,  should  not  remain  unoccupied ; 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  another 
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man, and  returned  to  the  s^uard-house. 
The  superstition  of  the  soldiers  was 
awakened,  and  the  terror  ran  throu"i{ 
the  regiment.  The  colonel  being  ap¬ 
prised  ot  the  occurrence,  signified  hi^ 
intention  to  accompany  the  guard 
when  they  relieved  the  centinel  they 
had  left.  At  the  appointed  time,  they 
all  marched  together;  and  again,  to 
their  unutterable  wonder,  they  found 
the  post  vacant,  and  tlie  man  gone! 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  co¬ 
lonel  hesitated  whether  he  shouhi 
station  a  whole  company  on  the  spot, 
or  whether  he  should  again  submit 
the  post  to  a  single  centinel.  The 
cause  of  these  repeated  disappear¬ 
ances  of  men,  whose  courage  and 
honesty  were  never  suspected,  must 
be  discovered;  and  it  seemed  not 
likely  that  this  d  scovery  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  persisting  in  the  old  metliod. 
Three  brave  men  were  now  lost  to  the 
regiment,  and  to  assign  the  post  to  a 
fourth,  seemed  nothing  less  than  giv¬ 
ing  him  up  to  destruction.  The  poor 
fellow  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the 
station,  though  a  man  in  other  respects 
of  incomparable  resolution,  trembled 
from  head  to  foot. 

‘‘  I  must  do  my  duty,’*  said  he  to 
the  office,  “  1  know  that;  but  I  should 
like  to  lose  my  Ife  with  more  credit.” 

**  1  will  leave  no  man,”  said  the 
colonel,  “  against  his  will.” 

A  man  immediately  stept  from  the 
ranks,  and  desired  to  take  the  post. 
Every  mouth  commended  his  resol u 
tion.  “  I  will  not  be  taken  alive,” 
said  he,  **  and  you  shall  hear  of  me 
on  the  least  alarm.  At  all  events  1 
will  fire  my  piece  if  I  liear  the  least 
noise.  If  a  crow  chatters,  or  a  leat 
falls,  you  shall  hear  my  musket.  You 
may  be  alarmed  when  nothing  is  the 
matter;  but  you  must  take  thechance 
as  the  condition  of  the  discovery.” 

The  colonel  applauded  his  courage, 
and  told  him  he  would  be  right  to  fire 
upon  the  least  noise  which  was  am¬ 
biguous.  His  comrades  shook  hands 


i  with  him,  and  left  him  with  a  me- 
lancholy  foreboding,  The  company 
marched  back,  and  waited  the  event 
in  the  guard- bouse. 

An  hour  had  elapsed,  and  every  ear 
was  upon  the  rack  for  the  discharge 
of  tho  musket,  wheiij  upon  a  sudden, 
file  report  was  heard.  The  guard 
immediately  marched,  accompanied, 
as  before,  by  the  colonel,  and  some 
of  the  most  experienced  officers  of 
the  regiment.  As  they  approached 
the  post,  they  saw  the  man  advancing 
towards  them,  dragging  another  man 
on  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
When  they  came  up  to  him,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  an  Indian  whom  he  bad 
shot.  An  explanation  was  immedi¬ 
ately  required. 

“  I  told  your  honour,”  said  the 
man,  “  that  I  should  fire  if  i  heard 
the  least  noise.  The  resolution  I  had 
taken  has  saved  my  life.  1  had  not 
been  long  on  my  post  when  I  heard  a 
rustling  at  some  short  distance;  I 
looked,  and  saw  an  Ainericarr  hog, 
such  as  are  common  in  the  woods, 
crawling  along  the  ground,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  looking  for  nuts  under  the  trees 
and  amongst  the  leaves  As  these 
animals  are  so  very  common,  i  ceased 
to  consider  it  for  some  minutes;  but 
being  on  the  constant  alarm  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  attack,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  was  to  be  considered  a 
real  cause  of  apprehension,  1  kept  my 
eyes  vigilantly  fixed  upon  it,  and 
marked  its  progress  among  the  trees; 
Still  there  was  no  need  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  my  thoughts  were  directed 
to  danger  from  another  quarter.  It 
struck  me,  however,  as  somewhat 
singular  to  see  this  animal  making,  by 
a  circuitous  passage,  lor  a  thick  cop¬ 
pice  immediately  behind  my  post.  I 
thereJore  kept  iny  eye  more  constantly 
fixed  upon  it,  and  as  it  was  now  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  coppice,  hesitated 
vuether  I  should  not  fire.  My  com¬ 
rades,  thought  I,  will  laugh  at  me 
for  alarming  them  fey  shooting  a  pig  I 
U 
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I  had  almost  resolved  to  let  it  alone, 
when  just  as  it  approached  the  thicket, 
1  thought  I  observed  it  give  an  un¬ 
usual  spring,  I  no  longer  hesitated ; 
I  took  my  aim;  discharged  my  piece, 
and  the  animal  was  instantly  stretched 
before  me  with  a  groan  which  I  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  that  of  a  human  creature. 
I  went  up  to  it,  and  judge  my  asto- 
nishraent^  when  I  found  that  I  had 
killed  an  Indian!  He  had  enveloped 
himself  with  the  skin  of  one  of  these 
wild  hogs  so  artfully  and  completely, 
his  hands  and  feet  were  so  entirely 
concealed  in  it,  and  his  gait  and  ap¬ 
pearance  were  so  exactly  correspond¬ 
ent  to  that  of  the  animal’s,  that,  im¬ 
perfectly  as  they  were  always  seen 
through  the  trees  and  jingles,  the  dis¬ 
guise  could  not  be  penetrated  at  a 
distance,  and  scarcely  discovered  upon 
the  nearest  aspect.  He  was  armed 
with  a  dagger  and  a  tomahawk.” 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this 
man’s  relation.  The  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  other  centinels  was 
now  apparent.  The  Indians,  sheltered 
in  this  disguise,  secreted  themselves 
in  the  coppice,  watched  the  moment 
when  they  could  throw  it  otf;  burst 
upon  the  centinels  without  previous 
alarm,  and,  too  quick  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  discharge  their 
pieces,  either  stabbed  or  scalped  them, 
and  bore  their  bodies  away,  which 
they  concealed  at  some  distance  in  the 
Jeaves.  The  Americans  gave  them 
rewards  for  every  scalp  of  an  enemy 
which  they  brought. 


Quaint  Conceit, 

THE  following  quaint  conceit  of 
one  of  our  old  writers  on  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  is  per¬ 
haps  not  generally  known: 

O  NATURE  !  to  old  En^^land  still 
Continue  these  mistakes; 

Still  j^ive  us  for  our  kings  such  queens, 
And  fur  our  Dux  such  Drakes. 


7'he  Modern  Tlpling  Philosophers. 

FATHER  Hodge  had  his  pipe  and  his  dram. 
And  at  night,  his  cloy’d  thirst  to  awaken  ; 
He  was  served  with  a  rasher  of  ham. 

Which  procured  him  the  surname  of 
Bacon. 

He  has  shewn,  that,  thoiig’h  logical  science,. 

And  dry  theory  oft  prove  unhandy, 

Honest  truth  will  ne’er  set  at  defiance 
Experiment  aided  by  brandy. 

Des  Carles  bore  a  musket,  they  tell  ns, 

Ere  he  wish’d,  or  was  able,  to  write, 

And  was  noted  among  the  brave  fellows. 
Who  are  bolder  to  tipple  than  fight. 

Of  his  system  the  cause  and  design 
We  no  more  can  be  posed  to  explain — 

The  materia  suhtilis  was  wine, 

And  the  vortices  whirl’d  in  his  brain. 

Old  Hobbes,  as  his  name  plainly  shews. 

At  a  hoh-noh  was  frequently  tried  : 

That  all  virtue  from  selfishness  rose 

He  believed,  and  all  laughter  from  pride. 
The  truth  of  this  creed  he  would  brag  on. 
Smoke  his  pipe,  murder  Homer,  and 
quaff ; 

Then  starting,  as  drunk  as  a  dragon. 

In  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  would  I.augli, 

Sir  Isaac  discover’d,  it  seems, 

The  nature  of  colors  and  light, 

In  remarking  the  Iremulous  beams 

That  swam  on  his  wandering  sight,  < 
Ever  sapient, sober  though  seldom, 

From  experience  he  found. 

By  observing,  when  no  one  upheld  him. 
That  his  wise  head  fell  souse  on  the  ground. 

As  to  Berkley’s  philosophy — he  has 
Left  his  poor  pupils  nought  to  inherit. 

But  a  swarm  of  deceitful  ideas 

Kept,  like  other  monsters, in  spirit. 
Tar-drinkers  can’t  think  what’s  the  matter. 
That  their  health  does  not  mend,  but 
decline: 

Why,  they  take  but  some  wine  to  their 
water, 

He  took  but  some  water  to  wine. 

One  Mandeville  once,  or  Man-devil, 

(Either  name  you  may  give  as  you  please) 
By  a  brain  ever  brooding  on  evil, 

Hatch’d  a  monster  call’d  Fahle  of  Bees. 
Vice,  said  he,  aggrandizes  a  people  ; 

By  this  right  IH  my  conduct  be  view’d  ; 

I  swagger,  swear,  guzzle,  and  tipple  : 

And  tell  ye  ’tis  all  for  your  good. 

D - H - ate  a  swinging  great  dinner. 

And  grew  every  day  fatterand  fatter; 

And  yet  the  huge  bulk  of  a  sinner 

Said  there  was  neither  spirit  nor  matter. 


Interesting  Narratives,  Enig 

Now  there’s  no  sober  man  in  the  nation, 

Who  such  nonsense  conid  write,  speak, 
or  think: 

It  follows,  by  fair  demonstration, 

That  he  philospphized  in  his  drink. 

As  a  smuggler  even  P - could  sin. 

Who,  in  hopes  the  poor  gauger  of  fright¬ 
ening. 

While  be  filled  the  case-bottles  with  gin. 
Swore  he  fill’d  them  with  thunder  and 
lightning. 

In  his  cups,  (when  Locke’s  laid  on  the  shelf) 
Could  he  speak,  he  would  frankly  confess 
to  ye, 

That,  unable  to  manage  himself, 

He  puts  his  whole  trust  in  necessity. 

If  the  young  in  rash  folly  engage. 

How  closely  continues  the  evil ! 

Old  Franklin  retains,  as  a  sage, 

The  thirs^  hte  acquired  when  a  devil. 

Tbat  charging  drives  fire  from  a  phial, 

It  was  natural  for  him  to  think. 

After  finding  from  many  a  trial, 

That  drought  may  be  kindled  by  drink. 

A  certain  high  priest  could  explain. 

How  the  soul  is  but  nerve  at  the  most ; 

And  how  Milton  had  glands  in  his  brain , 

That  secreted  the  Paradise  Lost. 

And  sure,  it  is  what  they  deserve, 

Of  such  theories  if  I  aver  it. 

They  are  not  even  dictates  of  nerve, 

But  mere  muddy  suggestions  of  claret. 

Our  Holland  philosophers  say,  gin, 

Is  the  true  philosophical  drink. 

As  it  made  Doctor  H - y  imagine 

That  to  shake  is  the  same  as  to  think. 

For,  while  drunkenness  throb’d  in  his  brain  ; 
The  sturdy  materialist  chose,  O  fye! 

To  believe  its  vibration  not  pain, 

But  wisdom,  and  downright  philosophy. 

Ye  sages,  who  shine  in  my  verse. 

On  my  labours  with  gratitude  think. 

Which  condemn  not  the  faults  they  rehearse, 
But  impute  all  your  sin  to  your  drink. 

In  drink, poets,  philosophers,  mob,  err  : 

Then  excuse,  if  my  satire  e’er  nips  ye, 

When  I  praise, think  me  prudent  and  sober, 

If  I  blame,  be  assured  I  am  tipsy. 


Collins  the  Poetf 

MUCH  attached  to  a  young  lady 
wlio  was  born  a  day  before  him,  and 
who  did  not  return  bis  passion — 
“  Vour’s  is  a  hardcase,”  said  a  friend. 

It  is  so,  indeed,’"  replied  Collins, 
“  for  I  came  into  the  world  a  day 
after  the fairC 
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How  to  bury  a  Lawyer. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  the  country 
who  had  just  buried  a  rich  relation, 
who  was  an  attorney,  was  complain¬ 
ing  to  Foote,  who  happened  to  be  on 
a  visit  with  him,  of  the  great  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  country  funeral,  in  respect 
to  carriages,  hat  bands,  scarfs/  &c. 
“  Why,  do  you  bury  your  attorneys 
here?"  asked  Foote,  gravely.  “  Yes, 
to  be  sure  we  do :  how  else?"  “  Oh ! 
we  never  do  that  in  London.”  No!’* 
said  the  other,  much  surprised;  “  how 
do  you  manage]”  “  Why,  when  the 
[latient  happens  to  die,  we  lay  him 
out  in  a  room  over  night  by  himself, 
throw  open  the  sash,  lock  the  door, 
and  in  the  morning  he  is  entirely  off” 
‘‘  Indeed  1”  said  the  other  in  amaze¬ 
ment;  “what  becomes  of  him]”-— 
“  Why,  that  we  cannot  exactly  tell, 
not  being  acquainted  with  supernatu¬ 
ral  causes.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
matter  is,  that  there  is  a  strong  smell 
of  brimstone  in  tlie  room  the  next 
7norning»’ 


A  Hint  to  Servants  to  obey  OrderSt 

“  WF.’LL  wash  to-day,”  the  mistress  said, 
Betty,  ’tis charming  drying  weather, 

So  take  one  sheet  from  off  your  bed, 

“  And  make  a  shift  to  night  with  t’other.” 

Next  morn  the  busy  dame  prepares 
To  have  the  washing  made  complete^ 

So  ordered  Bet  to  step  up  stairs, 

And  bring  her  the  remaining  sheet. 

‘^Lank!  ma’am,  I  took  it,’*  quoth  the  maid, 
“  And  work’d  all  night  upon  your  gift, 

^‘Behold  !  your  orders  are  obey’d, 

“  I’ve  made  mytelf  a  tidy  shift  1’^ 


AT  a  sale  of  farming  stock  in 
Gloucestershire,  some  time  since,  the 
auctioneer  gave  the  following  extem¬ 
pore  description  of  a  beautiful  cow  : 

LONG  in  her  sides,  bright  in  her  eyes. 
Short  in  her  legs,  thin  in  her  thighs ; 

Big  in  her  ribs,  wide  in  her  pins, 

Full  in  her  bosom,  small  in  her  shins; 
Long  in  her  face,  fine  in  her  tail, 

And  never  deficient  in  filling  her  pallr 
..  M  2 
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Murder  of  Mathews  the  Hermit. 

THE  eccentricities  of  the  above  un¬ 
fortunate  old  man  have  for  a  number  or 
years  been  the  subject  of  much  curio¬ 
sity  to  those  who  have  visited  Nor¬ 
wood  and  its  vicinage.  Many  year'- 
ago  he  obtained  leave  of  ihegoverno's 
of  Dulwich  Common  to  form  him>eii 
a  dwelling  on  their  ground,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydenham  Common 
and  Dulwich  Wood.  This  dwelling, 
which  was  the  child  of  his  owo  fancy, 
was  far  secluded  from  anv  other,  and 
consisted  of  an  excavation  in  the 
earth,  thatched  in  with  fern,  under¬ 
wood.  &c.  In  this  cave  or  Hermit 
age,  he  lived  for  a  senes  ot  years,  hi> 
dail)  employment  being  to  woik  in 
the  gardens  of  the  neighbouring  gen¬ 
try,  by  whom, -from  his  simplicity  <>' 
manners,  he  was  much  liked.  Ht 
alw^ays  returned  to  his  cave  to  sleep, 
and  on  Sundavs  used  to  sell  beer  to 
such  as  curiosity  might  lead  to  visi? 
his  cell,  of  whom  in  the  summer  there 
W'ere  many.  Some  years  ago  however 
some  villains,  instigated  by  the  same 
motive  that  probably  occasioned  his 
death  (an  idea  that  he  was  possessed 
of  money)  broke  into  his  cave,  beat 
him  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  and, 
agreeably  to  his  own  account,  robbed 
him  of  twelve  shillings.  For  upwards 
of  a  year  and  a  half  after  this  he  de¬ 
serted  his  abode,  and  usually  slept  in 
the  stables  or  hay-lofts  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  been  at  wtnk.  Drawn, 
however,  by  some  strange  impulse,  to 
his  former  mode  of  life,  he  u  turned 
to  his  cave,  the  construction  of  v'hic  h 
he  altered,  by  digging  it  with  a  mouih 
resembling  an  oven,  into  which  he 
had  jusi  room  to  crawl,  and  when  laid 
down  he  connived  to  piess  his  feet 
against  a  board  which,  placed  at  the 
entrance,  seived  tor  a  door.  All 
these  precautions  did  not  however, 
save  him  fiom  the  luither  attacks  o 
his  enemies,  for  shortly  alter  he  was 
found  near  the  entrance  of  his  cave 


dead  with  his  jaw'-bone  broken  in  two 
places,  and  a  seveie  wound  in  his 
•  heck,  the  body  was  discovered  by 
^ome  boys,  who,  at  Christmas  time 
had  always  made  a  pi  actice  of  paying 
the  old  man  a  visit;  he  was  covered 
with  fern,  &c.  and  under  his  arm  was 
an  oaken  branch  about  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  which  U  is  supposed  the 
villains  put  into  the  cave  in  order  to 
ho(T  him  t)Ut,  as  the  hooked  part  was 
found  broken  off,  which  exactly 
matched  with  the  stick,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  wound  in  his  face,  it  ap- 
p<  ars  likely  the  hook  had  been  hitch¬ 
ed  into  his  mouth,  there  being  a  hole 
of  the  size  of  it  quite  through  the 
cheek;  and  in  diagging  him  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  they  must  have 
turned  the  body,  as'  his  head,  when 
discovered,  was  outermost.  His  jaw 
was  bri.ken,  and,  as  is  the  opinion  of 
a  professional  gentleman  on  the  spot, 
the  extravasated  blood  getting  into 
his  throat,  caused  suffocation.  The 
deceased  had  been  at  the  French 
Horn  at  Dulwich;  on  the  Monday 
evening,  and  had  changed  half-a-gui- 
nea  there,  great  part  of  which  change 
he  i‘'  known  to  have  had  about  him 
when,  he  went  home,  none  of  which 
was  to  he  found,  as  his  pockets  were 
turned  out.  A  secret  pocket,  of 
which  none  of  his  acquaintance  had 
an)  knowledge,  did  not  escape  the  pry- 
ingeyes  of  his  murderers,  as  it  was 
also  turned  out.  Mathews,  the  de¬ 
ceased,  was  near  seventy  years  o*  age, 
and  was  suppo‘;ed  to  have  been  indu¬ 
ced  to  adopt  his  singular  mode  of  liv«* 
ing  from  the  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance  he  entertained  of  a  departed 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter, 
doing,  as  we  understand,  tolerably 
well  in  London.  He  was  generally 
iiked  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
remarked  for  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners  and  the  punctuality  of  his 
dealings;  from  w'hich  circumstance, 
^ome  gipseys,  perhaps,  who  infest  th® 
vicinity  of  Norwood  might  be  led  t€> 
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conceive  him  worth  money.  Three 
men  of  the  above  description  have 
been  committed  by  INlessrs.  Bullock 
and  Bowles,  on  suspicion  of  knowing 
something  of  the  matter ;  as  they  were 
a  part  of  the  vagrant  tenants  of  an 
encampment  formed  very  near  the 
cave  of  the  deceased. 

The  Coroner  for  the  county  of  Sur¬ 
ry  with  a  Jury  of  twenty-four  respect¬ 
able  persons,  sat  on  Friday  on  the 
body  of  Samuel  Mathews. — Na¬ 
thaniel  Field,  the  first  witness,  was 
one  of  the  boys  who  had  on  the  above 
morning  gone,  as  was  their  custom, 
to  visit  the  old  man  of  the  wood. — 
On  searching  his  cave  they  only  found 
his  bottle  and  scrip;  on  looking  nar¬ 
rowly  about  the  outside  of  his  hut, 
they  found  the  body  covered  with  two 
old  coats,  and  some  fern;  he,  with 
his  companion,  gave  information  of 
the  circumstance  to  the  parish  officers 
of  Dulwich  ;  when  Mr.  Kitchen,  a  sur¬ 
geon  and  apothecary,  went  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  body ;  he  was  lying  on  his 
back,  his  jaw-bone  broke  in  two,  and 
his  mouth  filled  with  coagulated 
blood;  one  part  of  the  jaw-bone 
forced  through  the  outer  skin.  Mr. 
Kitchen  had  known  the  singular  cha¬ 
racter  of  old  Mathews,  and  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  usually  slept,  with 
his  feet  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  believes  the  oaken  plank  pro¬ 
duced,  to  be  the  instrument  with 
which  his  death  was  effected,  and  that 
the  murderers  had  hitched  the  hook¬ 
ed  part  into  his  mouth,  and  by  the 
violence  which  they  used  to  drag  him 
out  the  jaw  was  broken;  and  being 
kept  on  his  back  (in  which  position  he 
was  found),  the  coagulated  blood  had 
caused  suffocation  :  his  pockets  when 
found,  were  turned  inside  out;  and  to 
prove  he  had  been  robbed,  Mr.  Turk, 
a  butcher  at  Dulwich,  deposed  that 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  murder, 
the  deceased  came  to  his  shop,  and 
received  85.  in  change  of  hal-f-a- 
g^uinea,  after  discharging  a  debt  of 


2s.  ^d. — Mr,  Turk  was  so  pleased 
with  the  old  man’s  promptitude  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  gave  him  a  breast  of 
mutton  to  carry  home  with  him.  The 
Jury  found  their  verdict:  Wilful  Mur¬ 
der,  by  a  person  or  persons  unknown. 


On  some  very  Young  Ladies  Dancing  to  a 
Bad  Fidler. 

ALAS!  that  snch  cherubs  in  face  and  in 
shape, 

Should  bring  a  man  into  so  shocking  a 
scrape  I 


A  curious  Custom  in  Yarmouth, 

ACCORDING  to  the  charter  of 
this  borough,  the  aldermen  and  cora- 
mon-councilmen  are  annually  to  as¬ 
semble  and  choose,  before  they  sepa^ 
rate,  the  “  most  discreet  alderman 
to  be  mayor,”  The  election  of  Mr. 
Cory  did  not  take  place  until  after  a 
strong  trial  of  patience  and  abstinence 
on  both  sides :  the  electors  assembled 
on  the  Tuesday  noon,  and  remained 
shut  up  (with  only  such  provisions  as 
they  carried  in  their  pockets)  until 
ten  o’clock  on  the  Thuiday  night; 
when  the  six  whose  supplies  were  first 
exhausted,  found  themselves  obliged 
to  agree  with  the  other  six  who  were 
better  provided,  and  to  surrender 
their  votes  to  avoid  starvation,  and  a 
third  night’s  confinement  in  the 
church  hall. 


Craniology, 

A  PROFESSOR  of  Craniology 
!  passing  the  other  morning  through  a 
church-yard  near  town,  while  they 
were  opening  some  old  graves,  took 
up  several  sculls,  and  affected  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  very  accurately  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  their  owners.  “  This  now,” 
said  the  professor,  “  belonged  to  a 
philosopher.”  “  Like  enough,  your 
honor,”  replied  the  grave  digger,  for 
I  see  ’tis  a  bit  cracked E 
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Mpileph^  on  a  Monument  lately  erected  in 
Horsley-Down  Churchy  Cumberland. 

HERE  lie  the  Bodies 
Of  Thomas  Bond  and  Mary  his  Wife. 
She  as  Temperate,  Chaste,  and  Charitable ; 

BUT 

She  was  Frond,  Peevish,  and  Passionate. 
She  was  an  alFectionate  Wife,  and  a  tender 
Mother ; 

BUT 

IseT  Husband  and  Child,  whom  she  loved. 
Seldom  saw  her  Countenance  without  a 
disg^usting  Frown, 

Whilst  ebe  received  Visiters,  whom  she 
despised,  with  an  endearing  smile. 

Her  behaviour  was  discreet  towards  Stran¬ 
gers  ;  B  UT 

Troprndent  in  her  Family. 

Abroad,  her  conduct  was  infiuenped  by 
good  breeding; 

BUT 

At  home,  by  ill  temper. 

She  was  a  professed  Enemy  to  Flattery, 
And  was  seldom  known  to  praise  or  com¬ 
mend  ;  BUT 

Thetalents  in  which  she  principally  excelled, 
Were  difference  of  opinion,  and  discovering 
Flaws  and  Imperfections, 

She  was  an  admirable  Economist, 

And,  without  Prodigality, 
Dispensed  plenty  to  every  Person  in  her 
Family 

BUT 

Would  sacrifice  their  Eyes  to  a  Farthing 
Candle. 

She  sometimes  made  her  Husband  happy 
with  her  good  q^uailties ; 

BUT 

Much  more  frequently  miserable — with  her 
many  failings ; 

Insomuch  that  in  thirty  years  cohabitation 
he  often  lamented 
That,  maugre  all  her  virtues, 

H©  had  not,  in  the  whole,  enjoyed  two 
Years  of  Matrimonial  Comfort. 

AT  LENGTH, 

Finding  that  she  had  lost  the  affections  of 
her  Husband, 

As  w'ell  as  the  regard  of  her  Neighbours, 
Family  disputes  having  been  divulged  by 
Servants, 

She  died  of  vexation,  July  20,  1768, 
Aged  48  years. 

Her  worn-out  Husband  survived  her  four 
months  and  two  days, 

And  departed  this  life  Nov.  28,  1768, 

In  the  54th  Year  of  his  age. 
WiLLfAM  Bond,  brother  to  the  deceased, 
erected  this  Stone, 

a  Weekly  Monitor  to  the  surviving 
Wives  of  this  Parish, 

That  they  may  avoid  the  Infamy 
Of  having  their  Alcniories  handed  to  Pos¬ 
terity 

With  a  patch-work  Character. 


Loss  and  Gain, 

A  BUILDER  having  raised  a  mag¬ 
nificent  mansion  at  a  common  esti¬ 
mate,  in  hopes  of  profit,  remarked, 
that  being  too  good  for  common  use, 
he  had  gained  a  loss  by  it.  In  his 
next  foundation  he  was  determined 
to  repair  the  error  by  erecting  a 
cottaore;  but  this  was  found  so  small 
and  inconvenient,  that  no  tenant  could 
occupy  it.  A  punster  then  observed, 
“  If  he  had  gamed  a  loss  by  the  first, 
he  had  lost  again  by  the  second.’^ 

The  Welcome  and  Unwelcome  Decision. 

ONCTE  a  Cockneigh  and  Yorkist  maintain’d 
a  dispute, 

Whether  London  or  York  was  of  oldest 
repute  ; 

And  the  contest  kept  up,  wnth  a  clamorous 
pother, 

About  which  Lord  Mayor  took  place  of 
the  other 

When  a  wag,  who  stood  by  took  the  part 
of  the  Tyke, 

Saying — london  to  York,  was,  in  fame, 
nothing  like  ; 

And,— that  when  their  chief  magistrates  met 
on  the  road,  ^ 

Never  yet  did  the  First  dare  the  Last  iacorhr 
mode : 

As  the  law  of  the  land,  which  binds  lords  to 
obey, 

Makes  the  Lord  May^r  of  London  turn  out 
of  the  way ! 

At  this  sage  arbitration  so  pleas’d  was  the 
Hick, 

That  the  umpire,  he  swore,  was  as  wise  as 
old  Nick  ! 

But  the  wag  thus  reply’d, — “  No  great  con¬ 
jurer,  I,— 

For  without  the  black  art,  we  this  knot 
can  untie ; 

“  And,  before  you  exult,  hear  the  reason,  I 
pray, 

“  Why  the  Lord  May’r  of  London,  for 
your’s  must  break  way' — 

“  The  former,  when  pleas’d  on  a  journey  to 
fix, 

“  From  the  city  sets  out,  in  his  chariot  &  six; 
“  While  the  latter,  whose  state  you  so 
boastfully  brag  on, 

“  His  journey  must  take  in  the  Yorkshire 
stage  waggon  ; 

“  Which  waggs  on^  by  law,  with  its  dig¬ 
nified  load, 

Uniihpeded,  while  chariots  turn  out  of 
the  road  !” 

Poor  thus  craftily  put  to  the  blush. 

Thought,  a  badgering  to  ’scape,  ’twas  tli« 
best  way  to  brush. 
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Interesting  Letters  relative  to  the 
Seduction  of  a  Daughter, 

Woburn,  Sat.  night. 

Dear  Charles, 

THIS  morning  put  a  period  to  all 
my  happiness — your  sister — your  lost 
unhappy  sister,  is  fled  with  Glanville ! 
The  care,  the  afTection  that  I  have 
ever  shewn  for  her — all  the  principles 
cf  virtue  and  relij^ion  that  1  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  inculcate,  have  availed 
lier  nothing,  and  she  is  fled  at  last 
with  Glanville.  From  her  infancy  I 
have  laboured  to  prove  myself  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father;  and  now,  when 
I  meant  to  reap  the  harvest  of  my 
toil — behold,  this  is  my  reward  !  but 
I  myself  have  been  the  cause — I  have 
given  up  too  far:  but  as  slie  had  lost 
her  mother,  and  my  notions  of  life 
were  supposed  to  be  too  contracted, 
the  opinions  of  others  have  weighed 
against  me,  and  f  have  relaxed  oiy 
own  principles  to  her  ruin.  I  have 
got  so  far  on  my  road  to  town,  but 
can  hear  no  tidings  which  way  they 
took — nor  is  it  needful  for  me  to  in¬ 
quire  :  I  am  rather  flying  from  myself 
than  in  pursuit  of  her — she  is  for  ever 
lost — she’s  ruined — she  fled,  alas! 
with  Glanville.  Had  h  is  intentions 
been  Iionorabie,  whence  this  ^ecrecvl 
But  nothing  can  exculpate  her — she 
knew  the  d'epth  of  misery  into  which 
I  should  be  plunged  ;  and,  had  she 
thought  of  marriage,  would  have 
saved  my  desperation.  Glanville 
would  not  marry  her.  He  owns  no 
ties  of  either  honesty  or  honour :  he 
could  violate  all  engagements,  (if  he 
made  any)  and  the  infatuated  world 

would  call  it  gallantry. - All  her 

principles  were  polluted  —siie  was  deaf 
to  shame,  as  well  as  viitue,  who  could 
dare  to  triumph  thus  over  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  a  father’s  heart !  Delay  not, 
my  son,  to  seek,  to  inquire,  to  up¬ 
braid — it  is  too  late,  alas!  to  recal : 
and  should  chance  or  fortune  ca^i  her 
ifl  your  way,  reproach  her  with  her 


infamy — tell  her  tiiat  she  has  violated 
her  duty  to  herself,  to  me,  and  if 
there  need  any  aggravation  of  her 
crime,  to  her  God  :  that  no  penance 
can  obliterate  the  stain  :  that  she  has 
pulled  down  ruin  on  herself  and  on 
her  father,  and  that  his  tears  will  be 
drops  of  vengeance  on  her  head  for 
ever:  tell  her — no,  no,  this  maybe 
too  harsh  —  tell  her  only  that  if  she 
would  return - i  could  forgive  her. 

London* 

Dear  Charles, 

I  H  AVE  now  no  hopes  of  seeing  yon 
before  1  leave  town  ;  for  I  have  at  lost 
got  some  faint  intelligence  of  your 
sister,  and  shall  set  off  immediately 
for  Dover.  Should  she  have  set  sail 
(for  I  hear  he  is  carrying  her  to  France). 
I  shall  then  relinquish  all  j>ursuit,  and 
leave  her  to  the  protection  of  that 
power,  that  can  amend  her  heart  and 
assuage  n^y  sorrows.  When  you  per¬ 
ceive  me  thus  torn  and  distracted  with 
rny  grief,  harbour  not  a  fhought  that 
your  sister  was  ever  dearer  to  me  than 
vourself — she  is  lost — and  ih^w  awak¬ 
ens  all  my  anxiety;  “but  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  ail  that  I  have  is 
thine.’' 

Dear  Charles, 

Let  those  only  talk  of  bearing 
up  against  afflictions,  who  have  never 
felt  them;  iliere  may  be  such  situations 
that  no  principles  can  fortify  the  mind 
against,  and  under  which  the  greatest 
and  tlje  best  must  ever  fall — into  suciir 
an  one  is  your  unhappy  father  plunged 
—  I  junsued  my  journey  so  mucli: 
faster  than  I  expected  (for  man  neither 
knows  Ills  weakness  nor  his  stretsgth) 
that  I  tliought,  by  night,  I  should 
even  reach  Dover ;  but  gaiiring  no 
tidings,  I  began  to  sink  under  my  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  to  hope  only  from  time, 
for  that  aid,  which  philosophy  could 
not  afloid  me.  As  I  was  passing 
through  a  small  village,  I  saw  ail  tlie 
people  running  out,  with  unfeeling 
curiosity,  after  a  poor  wretch,  who,, 
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they  told  me,  was  failing  into  labour ; 
the  officers,  1  found,  were  persecuting 
her,  to  save  expenses,  to  the  nex! 
parish,  and  had  refused  her,  not  only 
harbour,  but  relief— no  situation  can 
dispense  with  our  humanity  :  I  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  to  allot  some  few 
shillings,  to  succour,  at  least,  if  not 
to  save,  this  victim  of  distress.  As  I 
came  nearer  the  rabble  stopped,  and, 
for  a  while,  I  even  forgot  mine  own 
miseries,  to  contemplate  ber’s.  I 
inveighed  against  their  cruelty  in  the 
bitterest  terras,  broke  through  the 
crowd,  and  insisted  on  their  affording 
her  some  relief ;  they  told  me,  “  there 
was  no  occasion,  for  the  woman  in- 
treated  only  for  to  die.''— 1  demanded 
that  they  should  convey  her  to  the 
next  public-house,  that  I  would  leave 
lily  watch,  my  money;  my  aid  to 
carry  her  into  it,  alas !  I  was  unable 
to  give,  for  she  was  now,  from  ago¬ 
nies,  become  an  object  too  shocking 
for  humanity  to  behold.  1  was,  at 
length,  responsible  for  her  charges, 
and  the  crowd  were  indifferent  to  her 
distress.  As  soon  as  they  had  borne 
he  r  in,  I  entreated  her  to  take  comfort, 
bewailed  her  miseries,  assured  her, 
that  if  either  by  leaving  my  watch  or 
some  money,  1  could  procure  her 
cordial  medicine  or  assistance,  1 
would  relieve  her;  she  looked  up 
wistfully  in  my  face,  and  told  me  she 
only  wished  me  to  forgive. — - — Think 
my  dearest  Charles,  what  must  be  ray 
feelings,  when  1  found  this  object  of 
misery,  to  be  no  other  than  my  poor 
unhappy  daughter,  whom  that  villain, 
GlanvUie,  had  thus  basely  deserted. 
For  a  while,  I  fear,  I  was  unable  to 
yield  that  assistance,  as  a  father,  that 
she  would  have  found  from  me,  as  u 
friend.  But  recovering  my  tranquil¬ 
lity,  1  assured  her  all  resentments 
were  lost  in  her  distress;  that  I  had 
even  forgot  she  had  offended  me,  and 
that  if  she  could  recover-—**  Alas ! 
says  she,  it  is  now  too  late,  for  I  have 
languished  whole  days  from  want — 
without  friends,  without  money,  and 


W'ithout  that  comfort  which  innocence 
could  have.aftbrdcd  me;  but  that  to 
see  me  once  again,  was  more  than  her 
fondest  wishes  ever  formed  ;  nor  had 
she  another  hope  than  by  the  blessing 
of  a  father,  to  look  up  for  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  her  God.” - But  here  I 

pause,  for  the  scene  became  too  af¬ 
fecting,  and  I  believe  I  was  carried 
away  from  her,  before  death  put  a 
period  to  her  distress.  Fondly  be¬ 
wailing  her  untimely  fate,  I  sit  by  her 
faded  corpse,  and  shed  the  tender 
tribute  of  unavailing  tears-  thinking 
that  I  still  see  her  only  as  asleep ;  that 
I  shall  again  enjoy  the  sweets  of  her 
converse,  and  that  we  shall  again  be 
.happy — happy  indeed,  we  may  be  in 
another  world,  but  never  more  in  this 
— but  I  blush  to  refer  myself  only  to 
futurity,  when  on  earth  1  can  feel  no 
more  comfort.  Oh  !  Charles,  think 
not  that  I  mean  to  vindicate  wrong, 
or  that  my  fondness  gets  the  better  of 
my  principles.  I  know  her  errors,  but 
will  not,  with  a  malicious  world, 
think  this  the  only  fault  that  a  w  omaii 
can  never  expiate :  it  is  not,  believe 
me,  an  horror  at  the  crime,  but  the 
pride  of  life,  that  begets  these  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Let  the  cold,  the  selfish, 
and  the  unfriendly,  speak  rigidly  of 
her  offences,  -  a  father  could  feel  only 

for  her  distress. - When  this  first 

burst  of  my  grief  begins  to  subside, 

I  shall  endeavor  to  take  some  mea¬ 
sures  for  her  removal ;  for  I  intend  to 
bury  her  at  Marleston,  not  with  those 
honours,  perhaps,  as  if  adorned  with 
virtue ;  yet,  nevertheless,  with  a  de¬ 
cency  that  is  due  to  the  unfortunate  ; 
and  lest  “  ill  tongues  should  hereafter 
be  too  busy  with  her  fame,”  I  will  in¬ 
scribe  something  like  the  following 
epitaph  upon  her  tomb  : 

STOP,  gentle  maid,  whoever thon  art; 
he  that  lies  buried  here,  was  once  as  fair 
and  amiable  as  thyself. 

Whilst  she  was  innocent,  she  was  happy ; 
But  by  yielding  to  the  seduction  of  man, 
and  of  the  world — she  was  cut  olf  in 
the  early  bloom  of  youth,  to 
deter  thee  from  following  her  example. 
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Death  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

ON  Wednesday,  January  2*2,  I80f), 
died  at  his  House  in  Putney,  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Pitt,  Chancelior  of  the 
Exchequer,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Master  of  the 
Trinity  House,  Governor  of  the  Char¬ 
ier  House,  and  High  Steward  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  illness  of  Mr.  Pitt  originated 
in  extreme  debility.  By  tl.is  debilit}, 
his  whole  nervous  system  was  so  de¬ 
ranged,  that  for  weeks  together  he 
was  unable  to  sleep.  An  hereditary 
gout  produced,  according  to  its  ordi¬ 
nary  effect  Oil  a  debilitated  system, 
water  in  the  chest,  and  such  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  stomach,  that  he  could  neither 
admit  nor  retain  any  thing. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (his  intimate 
friend)  who  attended  him,  being  call¬ 
ed  out  of  his  room,  had  the  following 
opinion  expressed  to  himj: — **  He  can¬ 
not  live  forty-eight  hours— the  disor¬ 
der  has  taken  a  mortal  turn — any  at¬ 
tempt  to  rouse  him  from  his  present' 
lethargy  would  be  attended  with  in¬ 
stant  death  ;  he  is  not  strong  enough 
for  medicine,  or  any  restorative  ap¬ 
plication.  If  he  lingers  a  few  days, 
it  will  astonish  me.*'  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  now  saw  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
timating  the  danger  to  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
fulfilled  this  painful  office  with  firm¬ 
ness;  Mr.  Pitt  was  hardly  sensible: 
this  dreaded  shock  had  scarcely  power 
to  dissipate  his  lethargy ;  but  after  a 
few  moments  he  waved  his  hand,  and 
was  left  alone  w'ith  the  bishop.  He 
instantly  expressed  himself  perfectly 
resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  and,  with 
the  utmost  composure  asked  Sir  W. 
Farquhar  how  long  he  might  expect 
to  live?  Mr.  Pitt  then  entered  into  a 
conversation  of  some  length  with  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  upon  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  He  repeatedly  declared,  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  humility,  a 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  a 
firm  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 


through  the  merits  of  Christ.  After 
this,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  prayed  by 
his  bed-side  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  greatly  com¬ 
posed  by  these  last  duties  of  religion. 
The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  continued  with 
him  aW  night. — The  mortal  symptoms 
w'ere  now  approaching  to  a  crisis. — 
His  extremities  w  ere  already  cold,  and 
his  senses  began  to  fail.  As  a  last 
and  desperate  effort  to  protract  life, 
blisters  were  applied  fo  the  soles  of 
Ills  feet.  J'hey  restored  him  to  some¬ 
thing  of  life  and  recollection,  but  they 
could  arrest  nothing  of  ihe  progress 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
half-past  four  in  the  raoriiing.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  m  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 

William  Pitt,  the  illustrious  Earl  of 
Chatham,  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
William  w^as  the  youngest.  He  was 
born  May  8,  1759,  at  a  time  when 
his  fathei's  glory  was  at  its  zenith. 


Last  Moments  of  Mr.  Foxi 

THE  death  of  this  eminent  states* 
man  took  place  at  twenty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  six,  on  Saturday  evening,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1806,  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Fox,  Miss  Fox  and  Lord  Hol¬ 
land.  Lord  FitzwiliidJii  arrived  at 
Chiswick  a  few  hours  before  the  death 
of  his  friend ;  he  saw  him  only  to  be¬ 
hold  the  last  gl^am  of  life.  Mr.  Fox 
opened  his  eyes,  and  recognized  the 
man  whom  he  had  perhaps  most  es¬ 
teemed  through  life.  This  perception 
was  the  last  act  of  liis  expiring  facul¬ 
ties.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  as  speech¬ 
less  as  his  friend ;  he  was  forced  from 
the  room  by  the  physicians,  who  were 
desirous  that  the  last  moments  of  their 
illustrious  patient  should  be  as  little 
disturbed  as  possible.  Throwing  him¬ 
self  on  a  sofa  in  an  adjoining  cham¬ 
ber,  he  became  senseless  ;  and  in  the 
general  distress  and  agitation  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  some  time  without 
assistance. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  last  words  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Holland  were — ‘‘  I 
die  happy — I  pity  you.” 

The  chief  trait  in  the  domestic  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr.  Fox  was  an  uncommon 
gentleness  of  temper;  he  was  placable 
almost  to  a  fault;  the  greatest  of  in¬ 
juries  could  not  have  w^orked  him  up 
to  a  resentment  beyond  the  moment. 
His  heart,  therefore,  was  open  to  the 
slightest  kindness;  and  the  most  in¬ 
significant  tribute  of  this  nature,  the 
commonest  act  of  almost  ordinary  ci- 
vility,  excited  in  him  a  lively  bene¬ 
volence  ;  but  this  quality  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  described  by  a  term  as  simple  as 
it  is  purely  English  :  he  was  the  most 
good  nalured  man  living. 


The  Two  Doctors^ 

AN  Indian  monarch  entertained  at 
his  palace  two  men  of  letters;  one 
who  devoted  his  whole  time  to  books, 
W'as  accounted  a  prodigy  of  learning 
•—  nothing  could  abate  the  ardour  of 
his  studies^  so  that  he  soon  excelled 
his  companion,  who,  however,  was 
amply  compensated  by  possessing  un¬ 
common  penetration,  and  an  astonish¬ 
ing  presence  of  mind.  Both  being 
ambitious  of  renown,  they  mutually 
envied  one  another,  and  each  secretly 
decried  his  companion.  Not  knowing 
to  which  to  give  the  preference,  the 
rajah  sought  for  a  long  time  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  put  their  talents  to  a  trial. 
At  length  an  opportunity  presented : 
having  occasion  to  send  embassies  to 
some  neighbouring  princes,  our  two 
scholars  were  appointed  the  ambas¬ 
sadors;  each  was  to  carry  with  ir'm  a 
chest,  which  he  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  was  filled  with  magnificent  pre¬ 
sents;  the  man  of  profound  learning 
presented  his  as  he  had  been  ordered, 
i>ut  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement 
when  he  discovered,  on  its  being 
Ojreried,  tliat  it  contained  nothing  but 
cinders:  and  not  being  able  to  answer 
the  iriterrogatories  of  the  monarch  on 


this  strange  present,  he  was  disgrace¬ 
fully  driven  from  the  court,  and  re¬ 
turned,  covered  with  confusion,  to 
the  rajah.  Iris  master.  The  other 
ambassador,  likewrise,  presented  liis 
chest,  which  was  not  more  richly 
laden  than  that  of  his  companion; 
but  he,  when  he  discovered  the  coii" 
tents,  without  appearing  at  ail  discon¬ 
certed,  replied-^that  the  kirig,  his 
master,  having  lately  made  a  great 
^sacrifice  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
religion,  had  appointed  bin]  to  renew 
,  the  alliance,  w  irich  had  so  long  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them,  anti  to  strength¬ 
en  it  bv  the  usual  ceremonies.  Thus 
saying,  he  repeated  a  short  prayer; 

^  and,  taking  a  cinder  between  his  fore 
finger  and  thumb,'  made  a  mark  on 
the  monarch’s  forehead,  wdio  received 
this  token  of  amity,  with  every  mark 
of  respect.  Our  ambassador,  laden 
with  kindnesses  and  presents,  returned 
home,  attended  by  a  numerous  escort, 
where  he  experienced  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  reception  from  his  sovereign. 
Everv  one  admired  his  address  and 
presence  of  mind,  in  extricating  hira- 
'  self  from  so  unpleasant  a  situation; 
'  and,  finally,  he  received  tiie  most 
honorable  distinctions,  and  arrived  at 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state;  while 
Iris  rival,  notwithstanding  his  profound 
learning,  was  totally  neglected,  and 
sunk  into  an  obscurity,  from  which 
his  laborious  works  will  never  rescue 
him. — In  active  life,  penetration  and 
good  sense  are  of  more  value  tha» 
profound  erudition. 


Anecdote  of  Mr.  Betty. 

AT  a  first  rehearsal,  the  Edinburgh 
manager  expressed  his  fears  that  young 
Betty’s  voice  would  not  fill  the  house. 
“  My  dear  Sir,”  replied  the  little  hero 
of  buskin,  “  I  beg  you  would  be 
under  no  apprehensions  upon  that 
score,  for,  if  my  voice  does  not  fill 
vour  house,  probably  niy  playing 
will.” 
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The  Merry  Mai-  Entendu. 

NICKNAME‘S,  they  say,  are  foolish  things, 
A  sort  of  sapscui  j  vrgon  ; 

On  which  each  dolt  the  changes  rings, 

A  question  I’ll  not  arg’on. 

But  this  I  know,  and  dare  to  say. 

They  oft  create  a  pother  ; 

la  which  the  wordingpoints  one  way. 

And  meaning  takes  another. 

Thus  Jack  and  Nan,  at  Stirbich  fair, 

Two  servants  at  an  Inn  ; 

A  chambermaid  and  waiter  rare, 

Vv'ere  caught  in  quibblers  gin. 

For  John  in  country  had  been  bred, 

And  Ann  had  been  the  same  ; 

And  neither  yet  had  troubled  head, 

With  things  of  twofold  name. 

When  lo!  two  blades  of  London  lore, 

Who  chanc’d  that  way  to  pass, 

Bid  John,  when  both  were  half  seas  o’er, 

To  bring  a  looking  glass. 

So  John  up  to  the  chamber  went, 
Unconscious  of  his  error, 

And,  quick  returning,  did  present. 

The  smooth  and  polish’d  mirror. 

Blockhead  !  says  one:  says  t’other,  dunce  ^ 
(And  Nan  within  ear-shot,) 

A  glass! — Beshr.ew  your  empty  sconce  ! 

We  want  a  chamber-pot. 

Nan,  hearing  all  upon  the  wing. 

Her  flight  up  stairs  she  takes  ; 

While  Jack  fetch’d  down  the  proper  thing. 
And  rectified  mistakes. 

Next  day,  in  state,  came  Lady  Pride, 

And  out  of  chariot  bolting, 

‘‘  I’m  all  in  such  a  muck,,”  she  cry ’d, 

“  With  so  much  dust  and  jolting;” 

Shew  me  a  room  up  stairs,”  ‘Yes  ma’am,’ 
“  And  iiow^,  d’ye  hear,  my  lass? 

“  That  I  may  see  how  touz’d  I  am, 

“  Bring  me  a  looking-glass.” 

“  O  yes,”  says  Nan ,  brisk  as  a  bee, 

“  I’ll  do  it  in  a  crack  ; 

I’m  not  so  great  a  fool,”  you’ll  see, 

“  As  that  great  numpscull.  Jack.” 

So  to  the  chamber  up  she  flew. 

Brought  down  the  crock’ry  w'are, 

And  cry’d,  “  Here  ma’m  is  one  quite  new, 
“  And  bought  Just  now  at  fair!” 

“  That  ! — Why  I  want  a  looking-glass  !” 

I  know  it  ma’m,  ’  says  Nan  ; 

“  They  took  in  Jack,  poor  silly  ass, 

“  But  take  in  me  who  caa.’’ 


Bo7i  Mot  from  Botany  Bay, 

AN  edition  of  Bailey's  Dictionary 
having  been  pul  up  at  an  auction,  the 
vendue-master  observed,  that  it  was 
a  ISew  Bailey.—^*  I  am  glad  of  that 
with  all  my  heart,”  replied  the  bidder, 
‘‘  for  most  of  us  have  had  enough  of 
the  Old  ont’* 


PBQPHECY  ON  REFORM. 

WHEN  a  lawyer  sheds  tears  while  he’s 
striking  a  docket ;  > 

When  assessors  heave  sighs  when  they 
empty  your  pocket ; 

When  reviewers  feel  pangs,  like  the  authors 
they  cut  up  ; 

When  conscience  for  sale  no  longer  be 
put  up ; 

When  placemen,  unask’d,  throw  up  sine'- 
cures  ; 

When  any  quack  medicine  performs  any 
cares  ; 

When  women  of  eighty  confess  they’re  in 
years  ; 

When  they  make  such  confessions  without 
shedding  tears ; 

When  poor  curates  thrive,' while  fat  bishops 
get  skinny  ; 

When  a  note  with  a  shilling  is  preferr’d  to  a 
guinea ; 

When  there’s  peace,  because  tyrants  are 
weary  of  killing; 

When  a  good  thumping  loafs  to  be  had  for 
a  shiiiing; 

When,  like  cattle  at  market,  base  voters 
ar’n’t  sold  ; 

When  tea-scandal  ceases,  and  fish-fags  don’t 
scold  ; 

When  true  taste  shalll  suffer  no  more  like  a 
martyr ; 

When  Shakspeare’s  preferr’d  to  Timour  the 
Tartar^ 

When  ale’s  made  again  from  good  malt-x 
and  hops ;  g 

When  Corn- Jews  are  found  to  rejoice  at 
good  crops  ;  f 

When  butchers,  dear  souls !  low’r  the\ 
price  of  their  chops^ 

When  truth  shall  no  longer  be  deem’d  a 
foul  libel; 

When  men  follow  precepts  they  preach  froiii 
the  bible ; 

When  symptoms  like  these  shall  be  seen 
through  the  land, 

They’ll  seem  to  portend — A  Reform  is  ai 
hand !  ” 

(From  the  Morning  Chronicle) 

N  2 
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A  CRUST  FOR  THE  QUORUM; 

Off  a  ivorshipful  WUmcre  fairly  foWd. 

ONCE  an  old  country  squaretoes,  to  fop¬ 
pery  a  foe ; 

And  disgusted  alike  at  a  crop  and  a  beau, 

Being  churchwarden  made,  was,  in  office  so 
strict, 

That  there  scarce  was  a  coat  but  a  hole  in’t 
he  pick’d ; 

Infringements,  encroachments,  and  trespas¬ 
ses  scouting, 

And  from  stradlingthe  tombstones  the  boys 
daily  routiog  ; 

At  last  made  a  Justice,  corruption  to  purge, 

His  Worship  became  both  a  nuisance  and 
scourge ; 

When  a  poor  needy  neighbour,  who  kept  a 
milch  Ass, 

Which  he  often  turn’d  into  the  churchyard 
for  grass,  y. 

And  with  long  ears  and  tail  o’er  the^aves 
did  he  stray. 

While  perchance,  now  and  then  at  bystand- 
\  erg  he’d  bray  ; 

Qne  day  as  old  Midas  was  passing  along, 

He  set  up  his  pipes  at  his  brother,  ding, 
dong ! 

At  which  his  puff’d  pride  was  so  stung  to 
the  quick, 

That  he  glar’d  at  the  browser  as  stern  as  old 
’  Nick ; 

And  when  he  got  home  for  the  Sexton  he 
sent,  * 

Who  with  his  doughty  threat  to  the  Ass- 
keeper  went. 

That  again  should  his  beast  the  church  war¬ 
den  assail, 

Gr  be  seen  in  the  church-yard  — he’d  cut 
off  his  tail. 

.  When  the  owner  replied — “  Sure  his  Wor¬ 
ship  but  jeers  ; 

But  should  he  dock  Donkeys — I’ll  cut  off  his 

EARS.” 

When  no  sooner  the  answer  was  brought  to 
him  back, 

But  he  summon’d  before  hini  the  Clown  in 
a  crack; 

And  he  said,  “  Thou  vile  varlet, how  comes 
it  to  pass, 

Tliat  thou  dar’st  to  threaten  to  crop  a  Just- 

ass  ? 

Thou  cut  off  MY  EARS? — Make  his  mitti¬ 
mus,  clerk  ; 

I’ll  make  an  example  of  this  precious  spark : 

But  first  reach  me  down  the  Black  Act, — he 
shall  see 

That,  the  next  Lent  Assizes,  he’ll  swing  on 
a  tree.’’ 

I  zwing  on  a  tree!— And  for  what,”  re¬ 
plies  Hob, 

How  the  Dickens  came  zuch  a  streange 
freak  in  your  knob  ? 


“  I  woanly  but  zaid,  if  my  Ass  met  your 
shears, 

“  And  you  cut  off  his  tail,  that  I’d  cut  off 
his  EARS ; 

Vor  as  long  tails,  you  think,  is  the  mark 
of  a  Fop, 

I’d  ha’  done’t,  to  have  made’n  completely 
a  crop.” 

At  this  subtle  rejoinder,  his  Worship  struck 
dumb. 

Found  his  proud  overbearing  was  quite 
overcome ; 

So  the  Ass  sav’d  hi%  tail  by  a  quibble  so 
clever, 

And  the  Justice’s  Ears  are  now  longer  than, 
ever. 


Royalty  fr&m  a  Brewhouse» 

DURING  the  troubles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  a  country  girl  came  to 
London  in  search  of  a  place  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  maid ;  but  not  succeeding,  she 
hired  herself  to  carry  out  beer  from  a 
brewhouse,  and  was  one  of  those 
called  tub-women.  The  brewer  obr 
serving  a  good  looking  girl  in  his  oc¬ 
cupation,  took  her  into  his  family  as  a 
servant,  and  after  a  short  time  mar¬ 
ried  her ;  but  he  died  while  she  was 
vet  a  young  woman,  and  left  her  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune.  The  business  of 
the  brewery  was  dropped,  and  the 
young  woman  was  recommended  to 
Mr.  Hyde,  as  a  skilful  lawyer,  to  ar-? 
range  her  husband’s  affairs,  Hyde, 
(who  was  afterwards  (he  great  Earl  of 
Clarendon)  finding  the  widow’s  for¬ 
tune  considerable,  married  her.  Of 
this  marriage  there  was  no  other  issue 
than  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  James  IL  and  mother  of 
Mary  and  Anne,  queens  of  England, 


On  Edward  Hubliii,  a  Cornish  Attorney^ 

I’FAITH  Ned, 

I’m  glad  Ihoa’rt  dead, 

But  had  it  been  another, 

I  could  wish’d  bad  been  thy  brother^; 
And  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 

Thy  whole  generation : 

But  seeing  thou’rt  dead. 

There’s  no  more  to  be  said. 


/ 
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Origin  of  Balloons, 

A  DESIRE  to  fly  has  prevailed  in 
all  ages,  and  nn-st  children  have  a 
wish  to  imitate  the  birds.  Roger  Bacon 
born  at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
was  the  iirst  that  is  known  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  rising  in  the  air, 
supported  by  exhausted  balls  of  thin 
copper.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  light  air,  endowed  with  as 
great  an  elastic  force  as  common  air, 
and  therefore,  though  bis  example  of 
light  bails  was  the  same  as  that  on 
W'hich  balloons  are  now  made,  it  was 
impracticable:  but  we  find  that  Dr 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  is  known  to  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  enclosing  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
raising  a  vessel  into  the  atmosphere, 
w  hich  was  done  in  his  lectures  in  1 767 
and  1768;  and  Mr.  Cavallo,  in  1782, 
first  made  experiments  on  the  subject, 
but  he  w  as  unable  to  retain  the  air  in 
any  material  light  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  except  a  thick  solution  of  soap, 
which  the  practice  of  children  had 
shewn  would  ascend  even  with  respir¬ 
ed  air  rarified  by  heat.  In  the  same 
year,  Stephen  and  John  Montgolfier, 
paper  manufacturers,  of  Anno'nay, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Lyons,  filled 
a  silken  bag  rarified  by  burning  paper, 
which  rose,  first  in  a  room,  and  after¬ 
wards,  to  the  height  of  70  feet  in  the 
open  air.  Several  repetitions  of  the 
experiment  were  made  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  finally,  dry  straw  and  chop¬ 
ped  wool  were  consumed  instead  of 
paper.  One  of  their  balloons,  about 
13  feet  in  diameter,  rose  to  the  height 
of  3,000  feet  in  two  minutes. 

At  length,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1788,  M.  Pilatre  de  Roziere  rose 
from  the  garden  of  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Antoine  at  Paris,  in  a  wicker  gal¬ 
lery  about  three  feet  broad,  attached 
to  an  oval  balloon  of  74  feet  by  48, 
which  had  been  made  by  Montgolfier, 


and  which  also  carried  up  a  brazier,  or 
grate,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
ut  pleasure  the  inflation  of  the  balloon 
iby  a  fire  of  straw  and  wool.  The 

I 

j weight  of  this  machine  was  l600 
pounds.  On  that  day  it  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  rise  no  higher  than  84  feet,  but 
jOn  the  ipih,  when  Bl.  Giraud  de 
Villette  ascended  with  him,  they  rose 
to  the  height  of  332  feet,  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  farther  assent  only'  by 
ropes.  In  November  of  the  same 
year,  M.  P.  de  Roziere  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  D’Arlanzes  first  trusted  a  balloon 
to  the  elements,  who,  after  rising  to 
,,the  height  of  3,000  feet,  descended 
about  five  miles  from  the  place  of 
their  ascent. 

About  the  same  time.  Count  Zain- 
beccari  sent  up  from  the  Artillery 
Ground,  in  London,  a  small  gilt  bal¬ 
loon  filled  with  inflammable  air  w  hich 
in  two  hours  and  a  half  reached  a  spot 
near  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  and  would 
not  then  have  fallen  had  it  not  burst. 
The  discovery  was  now  nearly  as  com¬ 
plete  as  in  its  present  state.  Inflam¬ 
mable  air,  produced  by  iron  filings 
and  vitriolic  acid,  was  soon  used  in  the 
inflation  of  larger  balloons,  and  by 
one  of  27i  feet  in  diameter,  M, 
Charles  and  M.  Roberts  rose  in 
December  from  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries  in  Paris,  and  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  descended  27  miles  from 
that  city.  In  this  voyage,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  fell  from  4/  to  31,  from 
w  hich  datum  the  balloon  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  reached  the  height  of  3500 
feet. — Subsequent  experiments  may 
rather  be  enumerated  than  described. 


Enigma, 

I  ONLY  alone  you  only  that 
Love  one,  are  love  one,  one 
One,  and  she ;  one  and  be 
And  you  do  and  let  me,  * 

Explanation. 

I  LOVE  one,  and  only  one, 

And  you  alone  are  she ;  ' 
pQ  you  love  one,  and  only  one, 

And  let  that  one  be  me. 
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Dreach  of  Promise  of  Marriage^ 
HAND  V,  KISTEN. 

MR.  Serjeant  Cockel  stated,  that 

liis  client  was  a  young  lady  who 

sought  redress  for  one  of  the  most 

cruel  iniuries  that  could  be  otfered  to 
«/  •• 

liUT  sf  X.  She  resided  at  Harbro’  with 
her  brother,  a  respectable  tradesman 
in  that  town.  The  defendant  v/as  put 
apprentice  to  IMr.  Hand,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  years  a  mutual  affec- 
ticHi  sprung  up  between  birii  and  Miss 
H and .  A n eclair cissement atiasttook 
place,  and  the  lovers  vowed  eternal 
constancy.  The  term  of  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  apprenticeship  was  now  nearly 
expired,  and  he  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London. — ^Afier  a  tender 
parting  he  accordingly  set  out.  Miss 
Hand  was  much  depressed,  and  her 
fears  to  the  dissipation  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  proved  to  have  been  prophetic 
For  some  time,  however,  he  remained 
true  to  his  promises,  fie  wrote  her 
affectionate  letters,  and  having  seen 
her  once  in  town,  he  testified  all  the 
Yondiiess  for  her  wdiich  had  formerly 
marked  his  passion  when  at  its  height. 
But  wiien  he  ought  to  have  led  her  to 
the  alter  lie  forgot  his  plighted  troth, 
and  drew'  back  from  his  sacred  engage¬ 
ments,  She  was  thus  disappointed  in 
her  views  of  future  happiness,  and 
held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  all  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  T’he  learned  Serjeant 
added  many  other  particulars,  and 
described  in  the  most  glowing  terms 
the  ill  usage  which  Miss  Hand  had 
received. 

Tlie  evidence  consisted  cliiefly  of 
the  letters  which  the  defendant  had 
wrote  from  London  to  Lis  mistress  at 
Harbro.'  These  occasioned  infinite 
merriment.  In  the  first  place  they 
disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr  Kisten  was 
a  journeyman  ialiow-chandkr.  In 
|>ainting  the  ardour  of  his  attachment 
he  likewise  borrowed  many  terms  from 
bis  art.  Although  it  appeared  that 
be  was  tiot  always  in  a  melting  mood, 
ire  talks  of  his  soul  being  dissolved,  of 


being  dipped  in  wretchedness ;  of  his 
lieart  being  cast  in  a  delicate  mould, 
of  the  store  of  liappiness  which  he 
conceived  WTtS  awaiting  him;  of  his 
lave  burning  clear ;  of  his  liver  being 
consumed  iike  the  ivick  of  a  candle; 
of  his  fears  lest  her  passions  died  away 
like  the  flame  in  the  socket  of  a  can¬ 
dlestick,  Sec,  See.  There  was  one 
passage  which  afforded  peculiar  amuse¬ 
ment,  as  it  reminded  every  one  of  the 
style  of  a  Noble  Marquis,  who,  after 
painting  the  ardour  of  his  passion, 
stops  sudn'enly  short  to  descant  upon 
the  price  of  w  heat  in  Reading  market. 
“  My  love,  (says  Mr.  Kisten)  ipy 
angel,  my  Hand,  when  shall  w'e  be 
joined  together,  and  mix  like  wax  and 
spermaceiif  By  the  bye,  I  have  bad 
news  for  your  brother.  Tallow  is  as 
high  as  ever,  and  at  present  there  is  a 
prospect  of  its  rising  higher  still. 
As  such  he  cannot  do  better  than  buy 
any  that  comes  in  his  way.’^ 

From  an  able  cross-examination,  it 
came  out  that  this  disconsolate  virgin 
is  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  the 
fickle  swain  might  almost  be  her  son. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  addressed  the 
Jury  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  with 
his  usual  acumen  and  pathos.  He 
allowed  that  the  young  man  had  acted 
very  indiscreetly,  but  strenuously  con¬ 
tended  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  He  thought  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  call  any  witnesses,  as  it  already 
appeared  that  the  match  was  quite  dis¬ 
proportionate,  and  that  if  it  had  taken 
place  it  could  have  produced  nothing 
but  misery. 

Lord  Alvanley  observed  to  the  Jury, 
that  though  cases  of  this  kind  were 
often  very  serious,  yet  that  the  present 
could  scarcely  be  considered  of  such 
a  complexion.  From  the  rupture 
lhat  took  pdace.  Miss  Hand  coupd 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been 
deprived  of  .much  liaprpiness.  Where 
the  ages  of  the  prarties  were  so  un¬ 
equal,  and  w  here  tisere  had  been  no 
consent  of  parents,  little  could  be 
pected  but  discord  and  misery.  How- 
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ever,  the  lady  had  met  with  a  disap- 
pointmeiit,  and  was  certainly  entitled 
to  some  compensation.  He  wonld 
not  venture  to  point  out  how  large  it 
should  be; 

The  Jury,  after  consulting  together 
for  a  few  minutes,  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff’,  damages  100/. 

Bell’s  Messenger,  July  22,  1802. 

Brighton  Anecdote. 

SO^SFj  ill-timed  pleasantry  was, 
p]a\ed  off  at  Brighton,  on  a  respect¬ 
able  Law  Officer,  and  his  wife,  who 
made  a  summer  excursion  there.  An 
invitation,  couched  in  due  forn>>  and 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  authenticity, 
was  sent  to  them,  desiring  their  com¬ 
pany  at  the  Pavilion,  in  the’evening? 
The  gentleman  and  lady,  justly  proud 
of  the  distinguished  honour  thus  con¬ 
ferred  on  them,  they  knew  not  liow, 
attended  at  the  hour  appointed,  at^ff 
were  ushered  into  the  saloon,  in  which 
were  many  persons  of  fashion,  to 
whom  they  were  wholly  unknown. 
Some  embarrassment  iiecessarilv  en- 
sued,  but  it  was  increased  to  a  ten¬ 
fold  degree,  when  they  were  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  illustrious  Master  of 
the  house,  who  had  no  recollection 
either  of  his  guests,  or  the  invitation 
in  his  name;  an  explanation  ensued, 
when  his  Royal  Highness,  with  all 
that  urbanity  which  distinguishes  him 
as  the  most  finished  gentleman  in 
Europe,  was  pleased  to  declare  “that 
lie  felt  himself  much  indebted  to  the 
ingenious  person  who  (by  forging  his 
invitation,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  sport 
with  their  feelings)  had  afforded  him 
the  pleasure  of  their  soekly,  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  however  unexpected ;  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  happy  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  receiving  them.’'  His 
Royal  Highness  conducted  himself  to¬ 
wards  tiiem,  during  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  with  the  most  liberal  and 
marked  attention,  and  llius  converted 
.  a  rencontre,  which  vyas  produced  by 
the  most  malignant  motives,  into  a 
source  of  honour  and  satisfaction. 


An  account  of  a  Blaii's  standing  the 
Shot  of  a  Cannon,  at  a  small  Dis¬ 
tance,  with  the  Method  of  domg  it 
with  Safefij, 

A  PERSON,  some  time  since, 
affirmed  he  had  the  secret  of  doing 
what  iiad  been  hitherto  imagined  im¬ 
possible  ;  thal  is,  standing  the  shot  of 
a  cannon  charged  with  a  proper  ball, 
and  full  quantity  of  powder,  at  th« 
distance  of  only  ten  yards.  An  iron 
gun,  a  nine  pounder,  a  bullet  of  thal 
weight,  aiici  powder  for  a  charge  was^ 
provided.  All  that  he  required  was 
to  have  the  charging  of  the  gun  him¬ 
self,  which  when  he  had  done,  he 
f)laced  himself  at  ten  yards  di  taiice, 
straight  before  the  muzzle,  and  desired 

one  of  his  comnanions  to  lire  it :  he 

$ 

was  greatly  surprised  at  his  confidence, 
but,  unwilling  to  be  accessary  to  his 
losing  his  life  by  liis  rashness,  desired 
!iim  to  stand  from  before  the  c?innon, 
and  only  place  his  hand  to  receive  the 
bullet ;  this  he  did,  and  his  companion 
fired  :  the  loudness  of  the  report  gave 
them  no  room  to  doubt  but  that  he 
had  put  in  the  full  charge  of  powder 
they  gave  him,  but  to  their  amazement 
and  surprise.;  they  saw  him  stop  the 
bail  with  his  hand  ^  the  ball  fell  direct¬ 
ly  down ;  hi  short,  he  received  no 
hurt.  Some  of  the  company  judged 
he  had  done  this  by  putting  in-  a  false 
bail  made  of  hollow  pasteboard,  but 
on  examining  it,  found  it  to  be  the  very 
bullet  that  was  given  him,  so  that  it 
.  was  plain  there  was  no  deception. 

On"  the  w  hole,  after  a  thousand  ran¬ 
dom  guesses  about  the  way  in  which- 
this  was  done,  the  man  offered,  for  a 
,  certain  sum  of  money,  to  tell  them, 
the  secret,  which  they  joined  to  |>ur« 
chase,  and  found  it  to  be  this 

When  you  liave  tlie  proper  quantity 
of  powder  for  a  charge,  pul  a  very 
little  of  it  into  a  cannon,  then  the 
llie  ball,  and  over  that  the  best  of 
the  powder;  then  put  in  the  wadding, 
and  ram  it  down  hard,  as  usual;  this, 
is  the  whole  mystery :  and  a  canuoa 
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thus  charged  will  not  carry  the  bullet 
twenty  yards.  The  report  of  the  can¬ 
non  this  way  is  as  loud  as  any  other, 
for  ail  the  powder  is  fired,  the  bullet 
not  filling  the  barrel  so  exactly  as  to 
hinder  its  catching ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  ball  is  almost  nothing,  because 
the  ball  is  only  thrown  forward  by  the 
small  quantity,  of  powder  below  it, 
that  which  is  above  rather  driving  it 
hack  than  forward. 


Enel. 

IN  April  1803,  a  very  fatal  Duel 
took  place  between  Colonel  Montgo¬ 
mery  and  Captain  James  Macnamara, 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  misunder¬ 
standing  arose  about  four  o’clock  that 
afternoon,  in  Hyde  Park,  from  the 
Newfoundland  dogs  of  these  gentlemen 
unfortunately  quarrelling  and  fighting. 
■Captain  Macnamara  called  upon  Col. 
Montgomery  to  assist  in  separating 
the  dogs,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
done;  however.  Captain  Macnamara 
thinking  otherwise,  addressed  him 
again  in  such  terms  as  induced  the 
Colonel  to  remark,  “  Sir,  if  3/011  are 
not  content  with  what  I  have  done, 
you  must  satisfy  yourself  in  such 
other  manner  as  you  think  proper.” 
Capt.  Macnamara  rejoined,  that  he 
should  certainly  require  satisfaction 
in  another  way,  and  desired  the  Co¬ 
lonel  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
receive  a  message  from  him,  which 
theothei  promised  to  do.  Col.  Mont¬ 
gomery  immediately  sent  for  his 
friend,  Sir  W.  Kier,  of  the  dragoons, 
to  attend  him.  Capt.  Barry,  of  the 
navy,  the  second  of  Capt.  Macna- 
mara,  arrived  at  five  o'clock  with  the 
message  ;  when  it  was  settled,  that  the 
respective  parties  should  immediately 
proceed  in  two  hackney  coaches  to  the 
bottom  of  Hampstead  Hill,  Arriving 
at  the  lane  leading"''^o  Primrose  Hiil 
soon  after  six  o’clock,  they  alighted, 
yftiid  walked  to  the  bottom  of  that  field, 


followed  by  their  servant^,  with  two 
cases  of  pistols,  and  attended  by  Mr. 
Heaviside,  the  surgeon.  The  seconds 
here,  highl3’  to  their  honour,  strenu¬ 
ously'  pressed  a  reconciliation,  stat¬ 
ing,  that  the  hasty  cause  of  their  mis¬ 
understanding  could  not  require  a 
further  contest  of  so  serious  a  nature. 
All  mediation  however  pioving  vain. 
Sir  W.  Kier  stepped  out  the  ground, 
twelve  paces. — The  opponents  took  it 
back  to  back  at  a  quarter  before  se¬ 
ven  o’clock,  and  coming  round  at  a 
word  given,  fired  together,  when  both 
shots  took  place.  The  ball  from 
Capt.  Macnamara’s  pistol  entered  the 
right  side  of  the  Colonel,  between  thd 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  who  twirled  in¬ 
stantly  round,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  am 
shot  through  the  heart!”  Mr.  Heavi¬ 
side  said,  “I  hope  not.  Sir;”  and 
procured  him  a  glass  of  water;  he 
tried  to  bleed  him  in  vain,  and  he  in¬ 
stantly  fell.  The  Colonel’s  took  place 
just  above  the  hip  of  Capt.  M.  and 
passed  through  the  left  side,  carrying 
part  of  his  coat  along  with  it.  As 
soon  as  the  coaches  could  be  got  up, 
they  were  both  put  into  them,  and 
conveyed  to  Chalk-house  Farm,  close 
by,  where,  in  a  few  minutes.  Col, 
Montgomery  expired:  he  had  re¬ 
quested,  if  any  accident  befel  him, 
that  Mr.  Keate  might  be  sent  for. 
He  lived  just  tvventy  minutes.  Capt. 
Macnamara  walked  Up  to  Col.  Mont-, 
gomery  when  he  fell,  and  asked  him, 
“Whether  be  was  satisfied?”  The 
Colonel  replied,  “Yes!”  After  bleed¬ 
ing  Captain  Macnamara,  Mr,  Fleavi- 
side  conveyed  him  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  his  hotel  in  Jermyn-street. 
Understanding  that  an  officer  of  the 
Police  was  attending  in  the  hotel,  to 
secure  his  person,  his  fever  was  vio¬ 
lently  inci eased.  Mr.  Hardinge,  of 
St.  James’s-street,  and  ten  other  per¬ 
sons,  were  spectators  of  this  frantic 
rencontre. — Mr.  Montgomery'’,  was 
Li  eut.  Colonel  of  the  9th  regiment  of 
foot. 
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Ennis  Summer  Assizes^  Ireland, 

-  IN  Septeir.ber,  1804,  an  action 
was  brought  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Massy,  against  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort,  for  criminal 
conversation  with  plaintiff’s  wife  ;  da¬ 
mages  being  laid  at  ^‘40,000. 

Mr.  Hoare  stated  the  case  for  the 
plaintiff. — The  plaintiff  was  the  second 
soil  of  a  gentleman  of  high  distinction 
in  this  county,  who  has  been  more 
than  once  called  to  the  representation 
of  it  by  a  free  and  honourable  elec¬ 
tion;  and  not  only  so  descended,  but 
was  a  person  of  liberal  education,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  in  the  prime  of  life;  a  man 
not  only  of  inoffensive  manners,  and 
of  innocent  life,  but  a  man  whose  vir¬ 
tues  corresponded  with  his  situation 
in  society,  and  adorned  the  profession 
be  adopted.  In  the  year  Mr. 

Massy  became  attached  to  Miss  Ros- 
slewin.  Mr.  Massy,  being  a  second 
son,  and  not  independent '  of  the 
bounty  of  his  father,  possessed  then  a 
Jiving  but  of  £800  a  year.  Sir  Hugh 
Massy,  his  father,  disapproved  a 
match  which  had  not  fortune  to  sup¬ 
port  the  claim  of  beauty,  and  had 
therefore  proposed  one  with  a  young 
lady  of  a  neighbouring  county,  which 
he  conceived,  in  point  of  f<  rtune  and 
connection,  far  more  eligible,  and  on 
that  occasion  had  oftered  to  settle  on 
his  son,  the  plaintiff,  £1,100  a  year 
in  landed  pr(»perty,  together  wdlh  the 
young  lady’s  fortune;  but,  declining 
tile  hand  of  an  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  lady,  refusing  an  ample  and 
independent  establishment,  wu'tli  the 
additional  enjoyment  of  parental 
bounty  and  approbation,  and  fore¬ 
going  ail  these  advantages,  Mr.  Massy 
jiroved  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  his 
attachment,  by  a  sacrifice  of  fortune 
to  affection,  and  married  Miss  Rossle- 
win,  in  March,  1790';  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  young  couple,  for  eight 
succeeding  years,  not  only  seemed  to 


’  be,  but  really  was,  unmixed  and  un¬ 
abating,  he  loving  with  constant  and 
manly  ardour,  she  with  chaste  and 
equal  affection;  and  during  the  inter¬ 
val,  Heaven  had  blessed  their  union 
with  a  boy,  the  bond  and  cement  of 
their  present  happiness^  the  pledge 
and  promise  of  future  multiplied  feli¬ 
cities.  All  was  quiet,  tranquil,  and 
happy,  till,  to  the  misfortune  of  this 
couple,  and  of  this  county,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Headfort  made  his  appearance 
at  Limerick.  Mr.  Massy  happened 
to  have  had  some  years  since  a  living 
:n  the  county  of  Meath,  where  Lady 
Bective,  the  mother  of  the  Marquis 
of  Headfort,  was  a  piincipal  parish¬ 
ioner,  and  from  whom,  during  his  re¬ 
sidence  in  the  parish,  Mr.  Massy  re¬ 
ceived  much  polite  and  hospitable 
attention ;  from  this  circumstance  of  j 
his  acquaintance  with  her,  Mr.  Massy 
wailed  on  her  son,  on  his  arrival  at 
Limerick,  invited  him  to  his  housCj 
and  strained  bis  narrovv  means  to  give 
the  son  of  Lady  Bective  every  proof 
of  liis  sense  of  her  former  attentions 
and  politeness;  but,  whilst  indulging 
the  hospitable  spirit  of  our  countryj, 
little  did  Mr.  Massy  think  he  Was  in¬ 
troducing  into  his  house  the  man  who 
could  conceive  the  blackest  and  basest 
designs  against  his  peace  and  honour ;  . 
that  this  stranger,  so  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  affectionately  cherished, 
was  to  pour  poison  into  his  peace,  and 
make  him  a  wretch ;  for  no  reason¬ 
able  man  could  suppose  that  Lord 
Headfort,  at  his  time,  wculd  ever  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  of  any  family — his  age 
(for  he  was  above  fifty),  his  figure, 
his  face,  made  such  a  supposition  not 
only  improbable,  but  almost  ridku- 
mus;  yet  so  it  happened,  this  hoary 
veteran,  in  whom,  hke  iElna,  the 
Allow  above,  did  not  quench  the  flames 
below,  looked  at  Mrs,  Massy,  and 
marked  her  for  ruin  Lord  Headfort 
spent  four  days  at  Summer-hill,  on  his 
first  visit,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Massy  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  first 
o 
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Tank  and  consideration  in  the  county  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr,  Massy,  and  every  other 
gentleman  and  nobleman  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  I  need  not,  in  this  most 
Iiospitable  part  of  Ireland,  mention 
to  ytiu  the  consequence.  Lord  Head- 
fort  was  received,  entertained,  and 
cherished,  by  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  Mr.  Massy.  Whilst  Mr.  Massy 
was  endeavouring,  by  every  polite  and 
hospitable  attention  in  his  power,  to 
render  his  temporary  stay  in  this 
country  not  unpleasant  to  him,  some 
•anonymous  letters  first  created  in  the 
breast  of  the  plaintiff,  not  suspicion, 
but  conveyed  an  intimation,  that  the 
Marquis  of  Headfbrt  was  too  atten¬ 
tive  to  Mrs.  Massy.  Too  confident 
in  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  too  generous 
to  credit  information  so  conveyed,  and 
yet  too  prudent  wholly  to  overlook  or 
disregard  it.  Mr.  Massy  prohibited 
his  wife’s  visits  to  Limerick;  and  this 
was  follow^ed  up  by  intimating  to  Lord 
Headfort,  that  his  lordship’s  visits 
would  be  dispensed  vvitli  at  Summer- 
hill,  his  (Mr.  Massy’s)  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  Lord  Headfort’s  visits  were 
discontinued;  his  lordship  promised 
not  to  repeat  them.  It  will  shock 
and  appal  you,  Gentlemen,  to  hear 
the  time  and  occasion  which  Lord 
Headfort  selected  for  the  final  accofn- 
plisliment  of  his  designs  upon  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  unfortunate  woman,  and  * 
the  happiness  of  his  host  and  his 
friend.  The  day  was  Sunday,  the 
hour  the  time  of  Divine  Service ;  yes, 
Gentlemen,  on  that  day,  and  on  that 
hour,  set  apart  for  the  service  of  our 
Creator,  whilst  the  reverend  rector 
was  bending  before  the  altar  of  his 
God,  invoking  blessings,  not  only  on 
Iris  flock  there  assembled,  but  on  the 
heads  of  the  unfeeling  and  profligate 
destroyers  of  liis  comfort  and  honour; 
on  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  did  the  noble  mar¬ 
quis  think  proper  to  commit  this  ho- 
jftoiuable  breach  of  hospitable  faith, 


this  high-minded  violation  of  t'le  little 
law'sof  your  diminutive  country,  tiib 
contempt,  1  would  almost  call  it  this 
defiance  of  the  Almiglity  himself!— 

I  have  to  state,  w'hat  will  be  proved, 
that  on  Sunday,  and  at  this  hour,, 
Marquis  Headfort  took  off  M  rs.  Massy 
from  her  husband’s  house,  at  Summer^ 
hill;  they  crossed  the  Shannon  in  a 
boat,  got  into  a  chaise  in  waiting  for 
them  on  the  road,  and  from  thence 
posted  to  Pallas,  eighteen  or  nineteen 
miles  only  from  Summer-hill;  there 
'ie  and  Mrs.  Massy,  heedless  of  the  * 
misery  and  distraction  of  her  unhappy 
husband,  remained  in  the  same  rooni 
the  whole  of  Sunday  night the  no- 
ble  peer  did  not  fl)— no — he  made 
short  and  easy  stages— not  fearful  of 
pursuit,  nor  as  a  criminal  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  effect  his  escape ;  but  as  a  con¬ 
queror,  parading  slowly  through  the 
country,  and  quietly  enjoying  the  glory 
and  honour  of  his  triumph.  What 
was  his  triumph?  The  destruction  of 
the  friend  he  maddened  with  agony, 
the  pollution  of  a  (till  then)  spotless 
and  innocent  woman.  From  Pallas, 
his  lordship  pursued  his  route  to  Clon¬ 
mel,  and  there  rested  a  night ;  from 
tiience  to  Waterford,  then  to  England ; 
where,  I  trust,  he  will  ever  remain  i 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  derived  to  the  country  from 
the  most  ample  fortune  expended 
here,  could  countervail  the  mischiefs 
that  must  flow  from  the  application 
of  enormous  wealth  to  extravagant 
vices,  ^and  the  example  of  such  pro¬ 
digal  profligacy  amongst  us. 

Here  several  witnesses  were  called 
in,  whose  evidence  corroborated  the 
foregoing  circumstances,  when  the 
counsel  for  plaintiff  closed  his  case. 

Mr.  Quinn  stated  the  case  for  the 
defendant.  He  insisted  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  a  careless  and  negligent  hus¬ 
band  ;  that  Mrs.  Massy  was  young, 
volatile,  and  giddy;  beautiful  and 
vain;  of  uncommon  levity  of  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  addicted  to  the  love  of 
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dress,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  passion 
of  her  sex  She  passed,  he  said, 
iiionihs  at  the  houses  of  single  gentle 
intn,  unaccompanied  or  unattended, 
save  occasionally  by  the  plaintiff ;  and 
at  Galway  in  particular,  where  she 
went  on  an  excursion,  the  attentions 
of  a  military  man  of  rank  became  so 
remarkable,  and  her  encouragement 
so  glaring,  tliat  her  owis  connections 
found  it  necessary  to  snatch  her  from 
the  spot,  as  from  impending  infasny, 
and  liurried  i^er  to  Limerick  Thus 
eni^aged  iji  fashionable  life,  defendant 
met  iier  first  at  tlie  races  of  IJmerick, 
then  at  tiie  races  of  Mallow,  iinat- 
tend  d  by  the  plaintiff  at  either  place  ; 
the  attentions  of  a  man  of  such  su¬ 
perior  rank  were  too  battering  to  be 
declined — they  passed  under  public 
observation  at  all  places  of  public  and 
private  fashionable  resort;  the  eyes 
of  all  companies  were  fixed  upon 
them,  and  her  reception  of  them  being 
loo  obvious  to  pass  unnoticed,  became 
the  subject  of  general  conversation. 
She  avowed  to  her  relations  her  at- 
lachment  to  the  defendant,  and  her 
determination  to  go  off  vvilh  him. 

Colonei  Pepper  met  the  plaintiff  in 
company  with  his  wife,  at  the  Mar- 
*  cpiis  of  Head  fort’s.  The  latter  paid 
her  much  attention  in  the  husband’s 
presence,  and  she  seemed  much  bat¬ 
tered  by  it.  His  attentions  were  so 
marked  that  they  drew  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  table 
U'he  company  were  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  the  officers  of  the  Marquis 
of  Headfort’s  regiment. 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  made  a  very  able 
speech  to  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant ;  and  Mr.  Curran  addressed 
the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff. 

haroii  Smith  recapitulated  the  evi¬ 
dence,  as  it  appeared  upon  his  notes, 
and  closed  his  charge  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  observation  on  the  la\v.  The 
trial  lasted  twelve  hours.  Verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
night,  ten  thousand  pounds,  with 
cosis^ 


Mr.  George  Morlund* 

THIS  Artist  was  fond  of  visiting 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  an  object  to  be  met  with  along  the 
bore  at  the  back  of  the  island,  that 
his  pencil  has  not  delineated.  His 
best  pictures  are  replete  with  scenes 
(Iraw’n  from  this  spot.  A  bne  rocky 
sh()re,  with  bshermen  mending  their 
nets,  careening  their  boats,  or  sending 
off  their  fish  to  the  neighbouring  mar¬ 
ket  towns,  were  scenes  he  most  de¬ 
lighted  in  when  he  attempted  sea¬ 
shore  pieces ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wighi 
afforded  abundant  ojtporturjilies  to 
gratify  his  taste  and  fancy. 

A  few  years  since  he  was  recognised 
in  this  his  constant  summer  excursion, 
at  a  place  called  Freshwater-Gate,  in 
a  low  public-house,  known  by  the 
name  of  “The  Cabin.^’  A  number 
of  fishermen,  a  few  sailors,  and  three 
or  four  rustics,  formed  the  homely 
group  :  lie  was  in  the  midst  of  them, 
contributing  his  joke,  and  partaking 
of  their  noisy  merriment,  when  his 
friend  called  him  aside,  and  intreated 
an  hour  of  his  company.  Morland, 
with  some  reluctance,  withdrew  from 
die  Cabin,  and  on  his  friend’s  reraoii- 
>trating  with  him  the  next  day  for 
keeping  such  company,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  sketch-book,  and  asked 
where  he  was  to  find  so  true  a  picture 
of  Immbfe  life,  unless  it  was  in  such  a 
place  as  that  from  which  his  friend 
had  withdrawn  him.  The  sketch  w'as 
a  correct  delineation  of  every  thing  in 
the  Cabin  tap-room,  even  to  a  counte¬ 
nance,  a  stool,  a  settle,  or  the  position 
of  a  figure.  This  representation  his 
remembrance  bad  suplied,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  house ;  and  one  of  his  best  pic¬ 
tures  is  that  very  scene  he  then  sketch¬ 
ed — a  proof  that  his  mind  was  still 
intent  on  his  favourite  pursuit,  that  of 
nature  in  her  homeliest  attire,  though 
his  manners  at  the  moihent  betrayed 
nothing  further  than  eagerness  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  vulgar  sensualities  of 
his  surrounding  companions. 
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Within  these  two  last  years  his  ex¬ 
cesses  were  so  great,  that  for  months 
hjB  wasted  his  time  in  the  comj3any  of 
grooms  and  pugilists;  and  then  in  a 
sober  fit  would  return  to  the  pencil, 
the  vigour  of  which  was  as  conspicuous 
as  his  follies  and  dissipation  were  re¬ 
prehensible.  About  a  year  ago  he 
was  attacked  with  an  apoplectic  fit, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
lamentable  falling  off  in  his  produc* 
tions.  Both  his  health  and  his  talents 
have  been  on  the  decline — Liberal 
and  extravagant,  he  was  seldom  out 
of  debt,  and  to  the  rude  assaults  of 
the  merciless  bailiff  he  was  no  stranger. 
Regardless  of  his  talents,  he  was  a  few 
days  ago  arrested  and  lodged  in  a 
spunging-house,  where  he  expired! 
who,  with  common  prudence,  might 
have  lived  in  ^  palace,  and  have  kept 
the  first  company  of  the  land. 

Several  years  ago,  Morland,  to 
avoid  his  creditors,  retired  from  pub¬ 
lic  sight,  and  lived  very  obscurely 
near  Hackney;  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  from  his  extreme  privacy  and 
other  circumstances,  entertained  a 
notion  that  he  was  either  a  coiner  of 
a  fabricator  of  forged  bank  notes,  and 
which  suspicion  being  communicated  ' 
at  the  Bank,  the  Directors ‘sent  some  i 
Police  Officers  to  search  the  house, 
and  if  guilt  should  appear,  to  take  the 
offender  into  custody;  upon  their 
arrival,  they  were  soon  observed  by 
Morland,  who,  understanding  them  to 
be  a  bailiff  and  his  followers,  come  in 
quest  of  himself,  immediately  retreat¬ 
ed  into  the  garden,  went  out  of  a 
back  door,  and  ran  oyer  the  brick¬ 
fields  towards  Hoxton,  and  then  to 
Londoin  ^  Mrs.  Morland,  trenibling 
with  surprise,  opened  the  front  door, 
when  the  police  officers  entered,  and 
began  to  search  the  house;  but  upon 
an  explanation  taking  place,  and  upon 
ber  assuring  then),  with^an  unaffected 
simplicity  (so  very  evidently  the  natn- 
la]  result  of  truth),  that  they  Were 
mistaken,  and  likewise  informing  them 

i.  ,  «  .  -  .  ii  .  „  ,, 


the  cause  of  his  flight,  and  on  their 
discovering  little  more  in  the  house 
than  some  very  exeilent  unfinished 
pictures,  which  evtti  in  these  jiien  ex¬ 
cited  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
respect,  they  were  convinced  of  the 
mistake,  and  retired. — Upon  commiH 
nicating  the  result  of  tl^eir  searcii  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  that  they 
had  made  no  discovery  of  Bank-notes, 
but  that  it  was  Morland  the  painter's 
retreat  from  his  creditors  they  had 
chanced  to  discover,  and  an  account  of 
his  flight  to  avoid  them  as  bailiffs,  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  commiserated 
the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  this 
unfortunate  genius,  and  also  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trouble  they  had  unin¬ 
tentionally  given  him,  genirously  sent 
him,  as  a  voluntary  present,  two  Bank¬ 
notes  of  201.  each. 

BelVs  Messenger,  Not}.  5,  1804o 


SIPt  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Born  Dec.  25,  1642,  died  March  20,  1T26. 

IN  Westaiinster  Abbey  is  an  elegant 
monument,  with  appropriate  figures,  to  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  Newton,  with  the 
following  Latin  inscription  : — 

“  Here  is  deposited  Sir  Isaac  Newtox', 
Knight,  who,  by  the  light  of  mathematical 
learning,  and  a  force  of  mind  almost  divine, 
first  explained  the  mol  ions  and  figures  of 
the  planets  and  planetary  orbits:  the  paths 
of  the  comets,  the  tides,  and  the  ocean  :  and 
discovered,  what  no  one  before  had  ever  sus¬ 
pected,  the  dillerence  of  the  rays  of  light,  and 
the  distinction  of  colours  thence  arising.  He 
was  a  diligent,  faithful,  and  penetrating  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Nature,  of  Antiquity,  and  the 
Holy  Scripture.  By  his  philosophy  he  as¬ 
serted  the  Alajesfy  of  God,  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  of  all  Beings  ;  add  by  hfs 
morals  expressed  the  simplicity  of  the  Go&i 
pel.  Let  mortals  congratulate  themselves, 
that  there  has  been  so  great,  so  good  a  man, 
the  glory  of  the  human  race.’^ 

The  following  Coupletgwas  intended  for  Ms 
monument.  By  Mr.  Pope. 

NATURE  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in 
night : 

God  said,  Let  Newton  be,  andail  vvas  ligLL 
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The  Rhyming  Apothecary, 

A  MAX,  in  many  a  coantry  lown, 
kuow, 

Professiag' openly  with  death  to  wrestle  ; 
Ent’rin^  the  held  ag-ainst  <Jie  grimly  foe 
At-ni’d  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle, 

Yet  some  atfirm,  no  enemies  they  are  ; 

Bat  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  it»  a  fair, 
Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 

Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks 
With  ail  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother 
So,”  many  a  sntf’riag  patient  saith, 
Though  the  apothecary  fight  with  death. 
Still  they’re  sworn  friends  to  one  another  ’ 

A  member  of  this  iEsciiIapian  line 
In  Thanet  liv’d,  and  lov’d  his  wine, 

No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill. 

Or  make  a  bill  ; 

Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister  ; 

Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head, 

Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed. 

Or  give  a  glister. 

Of  occupations  these  were  quantum  suff.; 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enough  ; 
And  therefore  m  dvvifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't 
This  balanc’d  things;  "or  if  he  hurl'd 
A  few  score  mortals  from  the  world, 

He  made  amends,  by  bringing  others  into ’t 

His  fame  around  the  island  ran  ; 

la  short;  in  reputation  he  was  solus  ; 

Ail  the  old  women  call’d  him  a  fine  man !  ’ 
His  name  was  .Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade, 

Which  sometimes  great  genius  fetters,  * 
Read  works  of  fancy  it  is  said  ; 

And  cultivated  the  belles  lettres, 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 

Can’t  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthysic? 
The  poets  have  their  patron  God  : 

Apollo  patronises  physic. 

Bolus  lov’d  verse, and  took  so  much  delight 
in’t. 

That  his  directions  he  resolv’d  to  write  in’t. 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 
Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels, 

In  dapper  coupiet.s,  like  Gay's  Fables, 

Or,  rather,  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 

Apothecaries  rhyme  !  and  where’s  the  trea¬ 
son? 

’Tis  simply  honest  dealing— not  a  fault, 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without 
reason. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  give  a  little  salt  ? 

He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death’s  door, 
Some  five  miles  from  the  town — it  might  be 
more, 

To  whom,  one  evening.  Bolus  sent  an  arti¬ 
cle 

la  pharmacy,  that’s  called  cathartical ; 


And  on  the  label  of  the  stulF 
He  wrote  this  verse. 

Which,  one  would  think,  was  clear  enough. 
And  terse  : 

“  When  laken. 

To  be  well  shaken.” 

>7ext  morning,  early,  Bolus  rose, 

\nd  to  St.  Nicholas  be  .goes 
Upon  bis  pad, 

Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  bad. 

(t  wa.s  indeed  a  very  sorry  hack; 

But  that’s  of  course  ; 

For,  what’s  expected  from  a  liors?. 

With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  ? 

Bolus  ariv’d  ;  and  gave  a  doubtful  rap. 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  thi.s  kind 

Are  given  by  geutiemen  who  teach  to  dance. 
By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers  ; 

One  loud  ;  and  then,  a  little  one  behind; 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 
Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  lets  him  in,  with  dismal  face, 
hong  as  a  courtier’s  out  of  place, 
Portending  some  disaster. 

John  s  counienaace  as  rueful  look’d,  and 
grim. 

As  if  th’  apothecary  had  physick’d  him. 

And  not  bis  master. 

Well  how’s  the  patient  ?”  Bolus  said. 
John  shook  his  head  ! 

•  Indeed  !  hum  1  ha  !  that’s  very  odd  ! 

Me  took  the  draught  ?’’ — John  gave  a  rsod. 
•‘Well,  how?  what  then?  speak  out  yo% 
dunce.  ” 

“Why,  then,”  said  John,  “  we  sAoo/c  him 
once.” 

“  Shook  him  ?  how  !”  Bolus  stammer’d  oat. 
“  We  jolted,  him  about. 

“Zounds!  shake  a  patient,  man!  a  shak-e 
won’t  do  !”~ 

“  No,  sir  ;  and  so  we  gave  him  too.M- 
“  Two  shakes  !  odds  curse  ! 

“  ’Twould  make  the  patient  worse.’’ 

“  'It  did  so,  sir  ?  and  then  a  third  we  tried.” 
“  Well  !  and  what  then  ?  Then^sir,  aiasi” 
Said  John,  “  my  master  died.” 


ON  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN. 

Who  killed  himself  by  drinking  Strong  Beer 
called  October, 

HERE  lie  I  must, 

Wrapp’d  up  in  dust. 

Confined  to  be  sober; 

Clarke*  take  care, 

Lest  you  come  here. 

For  faith  here’s  no  October, 

*His  pot-companiont 
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A  French  Miser. 

,  Mr*  VANDILLE  was  the  most 
lern-'-  k-ible  man  in  Paris,  both  on 
A'  his  immense  riches,  and 
I  is  f'Xtiernt^  avarice.  He  lodged  a* 
}iia;h  as  the  rofd'  would  admit  him 
to  avoni  noi  e  or  visits,  maintaineu 
one  poor  old  woman  to  attend  him 
in  his  garret ;  allowed  her  only  sevei 
sous  per  v.eek,^  or  a  penny  per  dieni 
Ills  usual  diet  was  bread  and  milk  f 
and  for  ind-  locnce,  some  poor  soin 
wine  on  ^u^,!av•,  um  v\h!cb  day  he 
constantly  gave  one  fanhing  to  the 
poor,  being  a  shilling  and  a  penny 
per  annum  :  which  he  cast  up,  and 
aftei  Ins  death,  his  extensive  charity 
aiiiOiinted  to  43s.  4:d. 

1  his  prudent  economist  had  been 
a  mHoistrate  or  officer  at  Boulogne, 
from  which  obscurity  he  w-as  promot¬ 
ed  to  Paris,  for  the  reputation  of  his 
wealth,  w'hich  he  lent  upon  undeni¬ 
able  security  to  the  public  funds,  not 
caring  to  trust  individuals  with  his 
life  and  soul.  While  a  magistrate  at 
Boulogne,  he  maintained  himself  by 
taking  upon  himself  to  be  milk-tast¬ 
er-general  at  the  market ;  and  from 
one  to  another  filled  his  belly,  and 
washed  down  his  bread,  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  own;  not,  doubtless, 
from  any  other  principle  than  that 
of  serving  the  public,  and  regulating 
the  goodness  of  the  milk.  When  he 
was  called  to  Paris,  knowing  that 
stage  vehicles  were  expensive,  he 
determined  to  go  thither  on  foot ;  and, 
to  avoid  being  robbed,  he  took  care 
to  export  W'ith  himself  neither  moie 
nor  less  than  the  considerable  sum  of 
threepence  sterling,  to  carry  him  130 
miles ;  and  with  the  greater  facility 
to  execute  his  plan  of  operation,  he 
went  in  the  quality  of  a  poor  priest, 
‘or  mendicant,  and,  no  doubt,  gather¬ 
ed  some  few'  pence  on  the  road,  from 
such  pious  and  well  disposed  persons 
of  the  country  who  were  strangers 
to  him. 


The  great  value  a  miser  annexes 
'o  a  farthing  w'ill  make  us  less  sur- 
u’ised  at  the  infinite  attachment  he 
must  have  to  a  guinea,  of  which  it 
•'  the  seed,  growing  by  gentle  grada- 
ions,  into  pence,  shillings,  pounds, 
housands,  and  ten  thousands;  which 
nade  this  worthy  connoisseur  say, 

‘  Take  care  of  the  fai  things,  and  the 
pence  and  shillings  will  take  care  of 
'  themselves  “  these  sernina  of  wealth 
may  be  compared  to  seconds  of 
cme,  whicli  generate  years,  centuries, 
and  even  eternity  itself.^^ 

When  he  became  immensly  rich, 
being,  in  the  year  1735,  worth  seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  begot  or  multiplied  on  the 
body  of  a  single  shilling,  from  the 
age  of  10  to  the  age  of  72,  one  day 
he  heard  a  woodnaan  going  by  in  the 
summer,  at  whicl/season  they  stock 
themselves  with  fuel  for  the  wdnter; 
he  aereed  with  him  at  the  lowest  rate 
possible,  but  stole  from  the  poor  man 
several  logs,  with  which  he  loaded 
himself  to  his  secret  hiding  hole  ;  and 
thus  contracted  in  that  hot  season  a 
fever ;  he  then  sent  for  a  surgeon  to 
bleed  him,  who  asking  half  a  livre  for 
the  operation,  was  dismissed  ;  he  then 
sent  fora  poor  barber,  who  undertook 
toopen  a  vein  for  three-pence  a  time, 
‘‘  but,”  says  this  w'orthy  economist, 
“how  often  will  it  be  requisite  to 
bleed.”  “  Three  times,”  said  he,— 
“  And  what  quantity  of  blood  do  you 
intend  to  lake?” — “  About  eight 
ounces  each  time,”  answered  the  bar¬ 
ber.  “  That  will  be  nine-pence  ;  too 
much,  too  much,”  says  the  old  miser. 
“  I  am  determined  to  go  a  cheaper 
w'ay  to  work  ;  take  the  whole  quantity 
you  designed  to  take  at  three  times, 
at  one  time,  and  that  will  save  me 
sixpence  which  being  insisted  on, 
he  lost  24  ounces  of  blood,  and  died 
in  a  few  days,  leaving  all  his  vast 
treasures  to  the  King,  whom  he  made 
his  sole  heir. 

Bellas  Messenger )  Dec,  1801. 
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Shigular  Character^ 

WHEN  we  are  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  the  world  is  at  peace  with 
us,  the  Slimmer  ramblers  of  England 
visit  the  continent,  and  go  through 
Fiance’to  Switzerland,  where  with¬ 
out  any  relish  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  they  spend 
their  time  most  dolefully.  At  their 
return  they  tiiumnh  over  iheitinorance 
of  those  who  never  strayed  from  home, 
and  assure  them  of  the  infinite  plea¬ 
sure  they  have  received  from  their 
tour. 

But  when  war  confines  us  within 
our  own  island,  we  go  as  far  as  we 
can,  that  is  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
must  serve  instead  of  going  farther 

All  well-frequented  watering-place'' 
offer  to  the  attentive  observer  a  great 
variety  of  characters  more  or  less 
amusing.  Some  few  really  come  for 
health,  some  for  pleasure;  but  with 
most  the  motive  is  idleness — persons 
to  whom  not  only  the  day  but  every 
hour  is  much  too  long — persons,  as 
Hanger  in  the  play  expresses  it,  “who 
had  rather  go  to  the  devil  than  stay 
at  home.’^  Sometimes  we  meet  with 
an  agreeable  exception,  and  some¬ 
times  with  an  oddity. 

A  week’s  residence  at  Weymouth 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  a  singular  character.  We  had 
often  met — at  the  coffee-house— at 
the  library,  and  had  made  some  little 
progress  toward  an  acquaintance ; 
when,  without  any  provocation  on 
my  part,  he  seemed  rather  to  shun 
than  to  seek  me.  However  we  were 
accidentally  obscured  in  the  camtra 
ohscura^  and  could  not  well  avoid 
going  down  the  hill  in  company  to¬ 
gether,  when  he  expressed  himself 

nearlv  in  this  manner  ;  “  I  am  afraid 

•/ 

you  think  me  something  w'orse  than  an 
odd  fellow?’  To  which,  receiving  no 
reply,  he  continued — “  1  confess  the 
apparent  absurdity  of  my  way  of  life, 
it  is  upon  a  principal  which  differs  so 


much  from  common  custom,  that  it 
lie^  perfectly  open  to  attacks  which  I 
shall  not  even  attempt  to  repel.  I  am 
content  to  bethought  incapable  of  de¬ 
fending  myself ;  and,  if  non-resistance 
in  one  part)  can  communicate  any 
honour  to  the  other,  my  adversary 
may  enjoy  all  the  triumph  of  such  a 
victory  ;  my  system  is  ray  own,  and 
made  for  myself  alone. 

“  in  rny  early  days  I  was  not  long 
m  observing  that  by  tar  the  greatest 
part  ol  life’s  troubles  were  not  made 
upon  our  own  account  but  that  of 
others;  thai  it  was  in  the  power  of 
one  person  to  make  an  hundred  miser¬ 
able,  by  tlieir  partaking  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  afflictions ;  but  that  he  could 
make  but  one  happy  by  partaking 
of  Iris  personal  pleasures.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  losing  trade,  but  yet 
this  is  the  commerce  of  society.  A 
man  of  a  philanthropic  temper  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  those  about 
him  ;  his  acquaintance  with  some 
produces  fiiend-hip,  and  his  friend¬ 
ships  produce  sorrow.— Every  trouble 
of  mind,  or  disease  of  your  friends, 
affects  you  :  it  is  true  you  also  partici¬ 
pate  their  pleasures,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  communicated  ;  but  these  are 
not  in  equal  prop©rtions. 

“  Should  your  friend  increase  his 
possessions,  you  are  not  the  richer: 
but  if  he  is  in  want,  you  are  the 
poorer.  If  he  be  in  health,  as  it  is  a 
thing  in  course,  you  do  not  rejoice; 
but  if  he  is  sick,  you  mourn.  If  he 
possesses  an  agreeable  wife,  you  have 
none  of  his  pleasure;  but  if  he  loses 
her,  his  pain  is  poured  into  your 
bosom. 

“  Suppose  life  passes  without  any 
exertions  of  friendship,  but  merely  in 
a  belief  that  if  they  were  required 
they  would  be  made  ;  1  then  see  my 
friend  advance  in  years  ;  he  loses  his 
person  and  strength  by  degrees ; 
death  sets  his  mark  upon  him,  and 
at  last  he  claims  him  for  his  own. — 
What  I  see  in  him  he  sees  in  me;  and 
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Jil!  thusc  seiistUions  are  inuitipiied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  our  intimate 
coiineclions. 

‘‘  Fully  sensible  of  this  truth,  I  vcrv 
early  in  life  determined  to  have  no 
friend  at  alL  To  accomplish  this  in¬ 
tention,  my  plan  has  been  to  shift  my 
residence  from  place  to  place ;  to 
have  many  acquaintances,  but  no 
fiicnd-:.  The  common  scenes  ofpub- 
lic  amusement  I  visit  occasionally, 
and  sometimes  bury  ntyselfin  London. 
If  I  wish  to  improve,  I  retire  ;  if  to 
amuse  myself,  I  join  in  such  acciden 
tal  parties  as  occur;  and,  like  the 
butterfly,  play  among  the  flowers, 
but  tix  on  none.  If  an  acquaintance 
with  an  agreeable  person  improves 
too  fast,  and  I  begin  to  feel  something 
like  an  attachment,  I  take  it  as  a 
hint  for  shifting  my  quarters,  and 
decamp  before  tlte  fetter  is  lastened. 
To  confess  the  truth,  I  more  than 
suspect  that  I  have  been  too  hmg 
acquainted  with  you:  I  shall  quit 
this  place  immediately,  lest  to-m.or- 
row  I  should  feel  myself  your  friend. 

He  then  redoubled  his  pace,  as  if 
willing  to  avoid  my  reply.  I  indulged 
him  in  his  wish,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
be  excused  from  continuing  a  conver¬ 
sation  I  could  not  support  with'any 
other  than  common  argument^,  which 
seldom  have  any  effect  upon  those 
who  so  boldly  differ  from  principles 
long  established  and  supposed  to  be 
true,  I,  C. 


Three  Blach  Crows. 

THIS  tale  will  raise  your  wonders  I  sup¬ 
pose, 

What  can  the  meaning  he  of  three  black 
crows  ? 

It  is  a  London  story  you  must  know, 

And  IsapperCd  as  they  say  not  long  ago, 

Tfje  iTicaning  of  it  ciisloni  would  suppress, 
Till  at  the  end — and  leave  yon  then  to  guess; 
But  thog  it  differs  from  the  ways  of  old, 

To  tel!  the  njoral  ere  the  tale  be  told  ; 
f  or  once  will  give  a  hint  for  to  apply 
The  meaning  first,  and  hang  the  tale  thereby. 
People  too  oft  are.  put  into  a  pother, 

For  want  of  understanding  one  anollier ; 


And  strange  amazing  stories  runabout. 
Which  come  to  nothing  w  hen  you  trace  Vm 
out  ; 

Ldes  of  a  day,  perhaps  a  mouth,  a  year, 
When  serv’d  their  purposes,  quickly  disap¬ 
pear  ; 

From  vv’hence,  mean  vehile,  disputes  of  every 
size 

That  is  to  misunderstandings  rise : 

The  springs  of  iii  from  bickering  up  to  battle. 
From  noise  and  tumults  down  to  tittle  tattle. 
By  has.’j'  rendering  of  too  ra.sh  assent, 
Behold  how  meanings  which  were  never 
meant 

Will  fly  about,  not  much  unlike  black 
crows, 

The  selfsame  breed  of  which  the  story  goes. 
Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the 
Strand, 

One  took  the  other  kindly  by  the  hand. 
Hark  you,  says  he,  ’tis  an  odd  story  this, 
About  the  crows — t  don’t  know  what  it  is, 
Repiy’d  his  friend.  No,  Fm  surpris’d  at 
that, 

From  whence  I  came  it  is  the  common  chat ; 
Not  to  detain  you  of  a  thing  so  strange, 

A  gentleman  that  lives  not  far  from  Change, 
This  week  in  short  as  all  the  Alley  knows. 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black 
crov^'s. 

Impossible.  Nay,  sir,  ’tis  really  true, 

I  had  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  you  j 
From  whence  I  pray,  and  having  named  the 
man, 

Straight  to  enquire,  his  curious  comraderan. 
Sir,  did  yon  tell,  (relatingthe  affair) 

Yes  sir,  I  did,  and  it  is  worth  your  ear; 

A.sk  Mr.  such-a-one,  he  told  it  me, 

But  by  the  by,  ’twas  two  black  crows,  not 
three : 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wond’rousan  event 
Whip  to  the  third  this  virtuoso  went. 

Sir,  and  so  forth,  the  thing  is  fact, 

Tlio’  in  regard  to  number  not  exact : 

It  was  not  two  black  crows,  but  only  one. 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon  ; 
The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case, 
Where  may  I  meet  him  pray  ? — In  such  a 
place ; 

Away  he  goes,  and  having  found  him  out, 
Sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  resolve  a  doubt : 

So  to  his  last  informant  he  referr’d, 

Him,  then  he  ask’d,  if  true,  what  he  had 
heard ; 

Did.yon  throw  np  a  black  crow  sir  ?  Not  I, 
Bless  me,  how’  people  propagate  a  lie  : 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three| 
two,  and  one, 

And  here  I  find  all  come  at  last  to  none : 

Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all  ? 
Crow,  crow,  perhaps  I  might,  now  I  recal 
The  matter  o’er — pray  tell  sir,  what  was’t  ? 
Vfhy  I  was  very  sick,  and  so  at  last, 

I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbour  so. 
Something  that  was  as  black  as  any  crow. 


,  ^  _  * 
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The  concealed  Marriage. 

MARIA  STAPLETON  was  the 
daughter  of  a  widow  lady  of  small 
fortune,  Which  consisted  principal!} 
of  a  pension,  allowed  her  by  a  great 
trading  company,  in  consequence  of 
her  husband  having  lost  his  life  while 
engaged  in  their  service  The  beauty 
of  Maria,  and  her  acquired  accom¬ 
plishments,  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  who  knew  her,  but  especially  of 
Mr.  George  Devreux,  a  young  gentle 
man  who  had  inherited  from  his  father 
an  estate  of  two  thousand  a  vear,  but 
clogoed  with  a  condition  in  favetr  of 
the  daughter  of  his  uncle  (his  father 
conceiving  himself  to  be  under  parti¬ 
cular  obligations  to  his  brother)  by 
which  he  was  restrained  from  marry 
iiig  before  he  was  thirty,  except  to  one 
of  his  cousins,  or  at  least  with  the 
consent  of 'his  uncle;  on  pain  of  los¬ 
ing  one-!jalf  of  his  estate,  which  it 
was  in  his  father’s  power  to  devise 
from  him  by  will,  and  which,  in  that 
case,  Was  to  pass  to  the  daughters  of 
his  uncle.  His  father  had  fixed  on 
the  age  of  thirty,  as  that  mature 
period  of  life,  when  the  violent  pas¬ 
sions  of  early  youth  would  begin  to 
subside ;  and  as  his  cousins  were 
young  ladies  of  no  inconsiderable  for¬ 
tune  and  expectations,  if  they  then 
continued  unmarried,  prudence  might 
be  expected  to  take  the  place  of 
thoughtless  love,  and  produce  an  union 
for  life,  according  to  the  w  ishes,  and 
indeed  tlje  last  solemn  injunction,  of 
a  parent,  solicitous  for  what  he  deem¬ 
ed  the  honor  and  happiness  of  his  son. 

'  But  as  Love,  at  tiie  least  idea  of 
jestraiiit, 

*  claps  his  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  flies.’ 

Mr.  Devreux,  before  he  met  with 
Miss  Stapleton,  made  very  slow  ad¬ 
vances  towards  gaining  the  affections 
of  either  the  ladies  recommended  to 
his  attention  by  his  father;  but  after 
lie  had  seen  Maria,  they  became 


almost  his  aversion.  But  before  he 
could  contract  the  union  he  so  ardent¬ 
ly  wished,  with  her  he  so  tenderly 
loved,  several  years  must  elapse,  or  a 
forfeiture  to  which  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  consent,  must  be  incurred. 
Of  these  years,  one  or  two  werie 
passed  m  patient  expectation ;  but  at 
length,  love  in  some  degree  overcom¬ 
ing  prudence,  he  proposed  to  his  Ma¬ 
ria  a  secret  marriage,  with  which,  to 
prevent  discovery,  not  even  her  mo¬ 
ther  w'as  to  be  acquainted.  To  thisj, 
Miss  Stapleton,  after  many  earnest 
solicitations,  was,  though  not  with  a 
little  reluctance,  induced  to  consenU 
—Every  thing  was  accordingly  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  management  of  Mr, 
Devreux,  and  they  were  married  with 
a  privacy  which  he  confidently  believ¬ 
ed  must  elude  anv  discovery,  especi- 
ally  as  it  was  his  intention,  when  the 
time  came  w  hich  set  him  at  liberty^ 
to  repeat  the  ceremony  in  a  publiO 
manner,  and  remove  every  suspicion,, 
if  any  might  arise,  and  thus  prevent 
all  further  inquiry. 

But  scarcely  had  another  twelve- 
month  elapsed,  when  a  new  difficulty 
arose,  for  wdiich  a  sufficient  prepara-, 
lion  had  not  been  made  —Maria  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  pregnant.  What¬ 
ever  joy  this  event  might  have  given 
to  both  lovers  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  now  the  cause  of  con^ 
siderable  perplexity.  Mr.  Devreux 
had  again  recourse  to  his  fertile  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  Maria  ap¬ 
plied  to  her  mother,  for  permission  to 
visit  a  female  acquaintance,  who  bad 
gone  to  reside  at  a  great  distance  in 
the  country,  and  to  stay  with  her  for 
a  month  or  two.  Mrs.  Stapleton 
readily  consented,  and  her  daughter, 
by  the  management  of  Mr.  Devreux, 
retired  to  some  obscure  apartments, 
which  he  had  procured  for  her,  where 
>he  laid  in  with  the  greatest  privacy ;  it 
being  intended  that  when  she  should 
be  recovered,  she  should  return  to 
her  mother,  and  that  the  child  should 
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be  brought  up  privately,  till  the  time 
arrived,  when  their  marriage  might 
be  re-solemnized  and  openly  declared. 
Letters,  in  the  mean  time,  by  Mr 
Devreux's  contrivance,  were  conveyed 
to  I^Irs.  Stapleton  from  her  daughter, 
as  if  from  the  country,  requesting  the 
indulgence  of  a  longer  stay,  and  fix¬ 
ing  the  time  when  she  would  return. 

Maria  had,  from  the  first,  been 
anxiously  desirous  that  her  mother 

V 

sfi'ould  be  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  the  secret;  but  Mr.  Devreux  well 
knowing  Mrs.  Stapleton's  inflexible 
integrity,  high  sense  of  honour,  and 
utter  aversion  to  every  thing  that  had 
the  most  distant  resemblance  to  arti¬ 
fice  and  dissimulation,  feared  iier 
openness  of  character  might  lead  to 
discovery,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  consent.  The  yielding  Maria  there¬ 
fore  acquiesced  in  his  plan.  But,  as 
no  art  or  cunning  can  infallibly  guard 
against  accident,  a  servant  girl  who 
knew  Maria  chanced  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  her,  and  informed  her  mother  both 
of  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  for 
what  purpose  she  was  there.  Mrs 
Stapleton,  in  the  utmost  distress,  flew 
to  find  her  daughter;  and,  thougli 
not  without  some  ditficulty,  at  length 
obtained  admission  to  her.  She 
found  her  in  bed  with  her  infant,  and 
not  doubting  but  she  had  been  dis¬ 
honoured — “O  Maria  r  exclaimed 
she,  bursting  into  tears,  and  in  the 
‘  most  violent  agitation,  “  what  have 
you  done?  How  have  you  thus  dis¬ 
graced  yourself  and  me  ?  How  have 
you  thus  rendered  us  both  wretched  1 
Wlio  IS  your  seducer  1  Tell  me  that 
I  may  fly  to  revenge  on  him  the  misery 
he  has  inflicted  on  us  !"— -Maria  with 
difficulty  |)acified  her,  and  prevailed 
on  her  to  listen  to  her  story,  which 
she  now  related  to  her,  without  the 
least  i-eserve,  conjuring  her  to  secrecy, 
whicli  Mrs.  Stapleton,  yielding  to  tlie 
necessity  of  the  case,  readily  promised  ; 
though  she  did  not  forbear  remonstra¬ 
ting  with  iier  daugiiter,  in  very  strong 


terms,  on  her  want  of  confidence  in 
her,  and  on  lier  proceeding  to  such  a 
length  in  an  affair  of  so  great  im]x>it- 
ance,  without  even  consulting  her, 
Maria  soon  after  returned  home  ; 
but  her  long  absence,  some  alteration 
in  her  appearance,  and  certain  hints 
wl'iich  had  been  given  by  the  servant 
girl,  and  were  circulated  in  whispers 
through  the  neighbourhood,  rendered 
all  her  female  acquaintances  very  sliy 
towards  her:  in  fact,  she  found  her¬ 
self  at  last  entirely  excluded  from 
their  society,  since  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  Justify  herself,  without  be¬ 
traying  tlie  secret,  which  it  was  of  so 
much  conseauence  to  her  interest  not 

A  _ 

to  disclose.  For  another  year,  there¬ 
fore,  which  was  still  to  come,  before 
her  character  could  be  retrieved  bv 
the  open  avowal  of  her  marriage  witk 
Mr.  Devreux,  poor  Maria  lived  in  a 
state  of  melancholy  seclusion,  and 
compelled,  as  it  were,  tacitly  to  re¬ 
sign  those  pretensions  to  honour  and 
virtue,  which  she  had  in  reality  never 
forfeited.  Her  ehild,  Mr.  Devreux 
di<l  not  think  advisable  that  she  siiowld 
ever  see,  lest  such  visits  should  lead 
to  a  discovery ;  and  Mrs.  Stapleton 
evidently  suffered  the  greatest  uneasi¬ 
ness,  from  the  suspicious  light  iti 
which  both  she  and  her  daughter  ap¬ 
peared  to  their  friends,  without  being 
permitted  to  vindicate  tliemselves  by 
declaring  the  truth,  which,  to  a  wo¬ 
man  of  Mrs,  Stapleton’s  high  spirit, 
and  strict  regard  to  her  honour,  was 
a  most  painful  hunniiation;  so  that 
but  for  the  consciousness  o^f  her  inno¬ 
cence,  and  her  love  for  her  husband, 
life  itself  would  have  been  a  burden 
to  the  unoflending  but  too  yielding 
Maria. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when 
Mr.  Devreux,  set  at  liberty  from  the 
restraint  laid  on  liini  by  his  father’s 
will,  prepared  to  carry  into  execution 
his  scheme  of  a  public  marriage  with 
Maria,  to  be  celebrated  with  all  the 
splendor  and  festivity  suitable  to  the 
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occasion.  But  while  he  was  making 
arranojenients  for  this  purpose,  he 
received  a  notice  from  a  solicitor,  ; 
employed  by  his  uncle,  that  an  action 
would  be  immediately  c^^nniieuced, 
under  the  will  of  his  father,  for  the 
half  of  his  estate,  in  consequence  of 
his  nrarria^e  without  tlie  consent  of 
his  uncle,  and  before  the  limf  pre- 
scrilred,  of  which  they  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  sufficient  proofs. 

Mr.  Devreux  found  on  inquiry,  that 
by  some  extraordinary  accidcntat  cir-  ; 
cuinstances,  his  uncle  had  obtained 
such  pr6ofs  of  the  fact,  tiiat  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  defence;  he, 
therefore,  surrendered  without  a  con¬ 
test,  what  he  knew  he  could  not  iiope 
to  retain. 

Thus  was  rendered  fruitless  all  the 
artifice  of  Mr,  Devreiix,  while  all  the 
uneasiness  and  mortification  endured 
by  Maria  and  her  mother,  were 
equally  to  no  purpose.  That  which 
might  have  been  obtained  by  patience, 
or  yielded  with  generosity,  was  lost 
with  some  degree  of  disgrace  and 
much  disappointment.  Mrs.  Stapleton 
and  her  daughter,  however,  on  reflec¬ 
tion,  were  not  displeased  at  the  event ; 
for  they  conceived,  that  the  suspicions 
which  had  attached  to  the  character 
of  the  latter,  could  only  be  removed 

bv  a  full  and  undeniable  disclosure  of 
%/ 

the  truth  ;  and  the  disproof  of  these, 
they  considered  as  more  than  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  diminution  of  for¬ 
tune.  — - - 

In  Glasgow  Church  Yard. 

HEPvR  )igs  Mess  Andrew  Gray, 

Of  whom  nc  mtsckle  good  can  I  say; 

He  was  ne  Quaker ,  for  he  had  ne  spirit ; 

He  was  ne  Fapist,  for  he  had  ne  merit ; 

He  was  lie  Turk,  for  he  drank  muckiewinet 
He  was  ne  Jew,  for  he  eat  muckie  swine. 
Full  forty  years  he  preach’d  and  lee’d  ; 

J^or  which  God  dom’d  him  vv'hen  he  dee’d. 


From  Camden. 

HF.RE  lyelh  Richard  a  Preene, 

One  thousand,  five  hundred,  eighty  nine. 
Of  March  xx.  day  ; 

Aifld  he  that  will  dye  after  hiin — may.. 


William  Rufus, 

THE  memory  of  William,  suniam- 
ed  Rufus  from  his  red  hair  and  florid 
complexion,  is  transmitted  to  us  wdtli 
little  advantage  by  the  churchmen, 
whom  he  hud  offended;  and  though 
«  e  may  suspect  that  their  account  of 
his  vices  is  somewiiat  exaggerated,  his 
conduct  affords  little  reason  for  contra¬ 
dicting  the  character  they  have  assign¬ 
ed  him,  or  for  attributing  to  him  any 
very  estimable  qualities  - 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  violent 
and  tyrannical  prince;  a  perfidious, 
encroaching,  and  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bour;  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  re¬ 
lation.  He  was  equally  prodigal  and 
rapacious  in  the  management  of  the 
treasury;  and  if  he  possessed  abilities, 
he  lay  so  much  under  the  government 
of  impetuous  passions,  that  he  made 
little  use  of  them  is  his  administration ; 
and  he  indulged  without  reserve  that 
domineering  policy,  which  suited  his 
temper,  and  which  if  supported,  as 
it  was  in  him,  with  courage  and  vigour, 
proves  often  more  successful  in  disor¬ 
derly  times,  than  the  deepest  foresight 
and  most  refined  artifice. 

The  monuments  which  remain  of 
this  prince  in  England  are  the  Tower, 
Westminster  Hall,  and  London  Bridge, 
which  he  built.  William  Rufus  died 
August  2,  1100^  aged  40. 


A  Moderate  Wish. 

OF  wealth  ;  ye  powers,  I  want  but  liltid 
store. 

One  cent,  per  annum,  and  I  ask  no  more ; 
Give  me  content  enwgh  through  life  to  pass. 
By  turns  a  friend,  a  thought,  a  book,  a 
glass; 

A  verdant  walk  inductive  to  some  shade, 
Not  form’d  by  art,  but  by  kind  nature 
made ; 

A  pond,  and  on  its  hank  a  woodbine  bower, 
A  little  garden  stor’d  with  ev’ry  llow’r  ; 
f  female  mate  with  virtne-sparkling  eyes; 
Her  face  not  handsome,  ieiher  mind  b®  wise ; 
Of  conversation  innocently  gay, 

Viid  manners  gentle  as  the  b*’ea(h‘of  May  ; 
Friend  to  my  friends,  a  biiter  foe  ic  strife, 
Kind  to  ray  children,  and  to  me  a  wife. 
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The  Story  of  an  Ape^  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  upon  the  authority  of  Air. 

Tej'ry,  Chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas 

Eoe,  Ambassador  from,  the  Court  of 

Great  Britain,  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

THE  Mogul  giving  credit  to  the 
tricks  and  decisions  of  astrologers, 
inagicians,  and  fortune-tellers,  the 
nation  was  soon  filled  with  thi"  artlu) 
crew,  one  of  whom,  presented  him 
with  an  ape  of  his  own  tutoring,  as¬ 
suring  his  majesty  that  the  beast  w'as 
able  to  perform  many  strange  and 
surprising  tricks.  The  Emperor  re¬ 
ceived  the  present,  on  condition  that 
the  owner  of  ihe  ape  would  hazard  a 
trial  of  his  beast’s  skill  to  discover 
secrets;  and  being  both  of  them  or¬ 
dered  to  withdraw,  the  Mogul  took 
off  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave 
5t  to  one  of  his  boys;  of  which  sort, 
he  generally  kept  about  200  about 
him,  for  unnatural  and  beastly  uses, 
and  bid  him  hide  it,  and  then  crowd 
all  together  in  a  knot :  then,  sending 
for  the  ape  and  his  master,  now  says 
his  majesty,  let  your  ape  try  his  skill, 
I  have  lost  my  ring  let  me  see  if  your 
ape  can  find  it.  The  master  com¬ 
manded  the  ape  to  fetch  the  ring,  and 
the  beast  went  immediately  to  the  boy 
who  had  it,  and  taking  it  out  of  his 
bosom  carried  it  to  the  Emperor. 

This  struck  the  Mogul  and  all  that 
saw  it  w'ilh  extreme  surprise ;  the 
master  and  his  ape  were  then  ordered 
a  second  time  to  retire,  and  in  their 
absence,  the  Emperor  caused  his 
secretary  to  write  in  several  papers, 
ihe  names  of  twelve  or  fourteen  of 
the  greatest  Gods  and  Prophets  which 
Were  either  heard  or  known  to  be 
worshfpped,  either  in  his  country  or 
in  any  place  in  the  world,  and  after 
they  were  written,  to  be  mingled  ia  a 
heap  and  laid  upon  a  table.  Then 
calling  for  the  ape,  he  commanded 
the  beast  to  pick  out  from  that  parcel, 
the  name  of  the  greatest  God,  and 
|fuest  Prophet ;  the  ape  obeyed,  and 


immediately  leaping  upon  the  table, 
turned  over  the  whole  heap,  and  taking 
out  the  name  of  Jesus,  delivered 
the  paper  which  contained  it  to  the 
Mogul,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
spectators.  But  lest  there  might  be 
some  fraud  in  this  essay,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Mogul  and  his  nobles 
to  make  another  trial ;  and  the  ape 
and  his  master  were  commanded  into 
a  room  at  a  great  distance,  to  lake  off 
all  suspicion  of  any  deceit,  and  the 
papers  were  written  oyer  again,  with 
the  same  names,  and  an  addition  of 
some  more  ;  yet,  when  the  ape  was 
remanded  to  pick  them  a  second  time, 
and  to  make  choice  as  formerly  it  had 
been  directed,  the  beast  with  great 
readiness  took  from  amongst  the 
whole  parcel  of  papers  newly  wrote, 
the  same  name  of  Jesus  as  before,  to 
the  greater  surprize  of  the  Infidels  and 
other  by-standers.  However  it  was 
resolved  to  try  it  a  third  time,  and 
the  ape  acquitted  itself  with  the  same 
success. 

Whereupon,  MatoU^t  Chan,  i.  e. 
the  beloved  lord,  a  certain  prince  in 
great  favor  at  court,  humbly  request- 
ed  of  the  Emperor  to  be  permitted  to 
make  a  fourth  trial  of  this  amazing 
trick,  and  obtaining  the  royal  assent, 
he  in  the  absence  of  the  man  and  his 
ape,  caused  the  names  to  be  written 
again,  and  he  having  mingled  them 
together  and  cast  them  upon  the  table, 
called  for  the  ape,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  as  before,  to  seek  out  the 
gieatest  God  o.LProphet  whose  names 
should  be  contained  in  those  papers, 
went  immediately  to  the  heap,  and 
scornfully  turning  them  over,  return¬ 
ed  to  his  master,  wiihout  taking  up 
any  paper.  The  Emperor  and  his 
nobles  wondered  still  more  at  this 
proceeding  than  at  what  had  been 
done,  before,  and  asked  the  master 
what  might  be  the  cause,  why  the  ape 
behaved  in  that  scornful  manner,  and 
brought  no  papers,  Pei  haps  replied 
ih^  master,  the  name  which  the  ape 
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looked  for,  is  not  amongst  them  ; 
which  r()njeciure  upon  excirainatioii 
was  iound  tuse.  tor  the  name  of  Jesus 
Was  missing.  Then,  says  the  Mogul, 
lei  the  ape  prove  its  skill,  by  fetching 
the  paper  wherein  that  name  is  writ¬ 
ten  :  the  ap.-’  received  the  command, 
leaped  tipon  BJatiolkt  Chan,  and 
wjthit-^  hand  drawing  the  paper  ire 
sen  bed  with  the  name  of  Jesus  out 
of  his  bosom,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
Emperor,  in  the  sight  of  many  Ma¬ 
hometans,  Jews  and  Christians,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  affair  had  drawn 
together. 


Fatal  Curiosity ;  or  happy  Ignorance. 

A  BRAHMIN,  far  beyond  hi- 
brethren  both  in  powers  of  mind  and 
extent  of  knowledge,  lived  in  habits  ol 
great  intimacy  with  an  Englishman 
who  was  fond  of  natural  and  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy;  the  Brahmin, 
W'ho  had  learned  English,  read  the 
books  of  bis  friend,  searched  into  the 
Cyclopaedia, and  profited  by  his  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments.  It  happened 
that  the  Englishman  received  a  good 
solar  microscope  from  Europe  ;  he 
displayed  its  wonders  with  delight  to 
the  astoni'hment  of  the  Brahmin; 
and  convinced  him  by  the  undeniable 
evidence  of  his  senses,  that  he  and  his 
countrymen  who  abstained  so  scru¬ 
pulously  from  any  thing  which  had 
life,  devoured  innumerable  animal- 
culas  upon  every  vegetable  which  they 
ate.  j  he  Brahmin,  instead  of  being 
delighted  as  his  new  friend  had  expec¬ 
ted,  became  unusually  thoughtful, 
and  at  length  retired  in  silence.  On 
his  next  visit  he  requested  the  gemle- 
man  would  sell  him  the  microscope; 
to  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  thing 
was  a  present  from  a  friend  in  Euiope, 
,and  not  to  be  replaced  ;  the  Brahmin, 
however,  was  not  discouraged  by  the 
refusal ;  he  offered  a  very  large  sum 
of  mone}',  or  an  Indian  commodity 
if  equal  valucp  and  at  length  the 


gentleman,  weary  of  resisting  his  im¬ 
portunities,  or  unwilling  longer  to  re¬ 
sist  them,  gave  him  the  microscope. 
The  eyes  of  the  Hindoo  flashed  with 
joy,  he  seized  the  instrument,  hasten- 
(^d  from  the  viranda,  caught  up  a  large 
stone,  laid  the  microscope  upon  one  of 
the  steps,  and  in  an  instant  smashed 
it  to  pieces.  Having  done  this,  he 
said  in  reply  to  the  angry  reproaches 
of  his  friend,  that  when  he  \vas  cool 
he  would  pay  him  a  visit  and  explain 
his  reasons.  Upon  that  visit  he  thus 
addressed  his  friend  :  — 

‘  Oh  that  I  had  remained  in  that 
happy  state  of  ignorance  in  which  you 
found  me  !  Yet  I  confess,  that  as 
my  knowledge  increased,  so  did  my 
pleasure,  till  I  beheld  the  wonders  of 
the  microscope:  from  that  moment  I 
have  been  tormented  by  doubts —tl 
am  misera,ble,  and  must  continue  to 
be  so  till  I  enter  upon  another  stage 
of  existence.  I  am  a  solitary  in¬ 
dividual  among  fifty  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple,  all  brought  up  in  the  same  belief 
as  myself,  and  all  happy  in  their 
ignorance,  I  will  keep  the  secret 
within  my  own  bosom,  it  will  destroy 
my  peace,  but  I  shall  have  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  knowing  that  I  alone  feel 
those  doubts  which,  had  I  not  destroy¬ 
ed  the  instrument,  might  have  been 
communicated  to  others,  and  render¬ 
ed  thousands  wretched.  Forgive  me, 
my  friend — ^^and  bring  here  no  more 
implements  ot  knowledge 


Inscription  on  a  Tombstone,  in  Ansty 
Church-yard. 

MARY  BEST  lies  buried  here. 

Her  age  it  was  just  ninety  year  : 
Twenty -eight  she  liv’d  a  single  life. 
And  only  four  years  was  a  wife: 

She  liv’d  a  widow  fifty-eight, 

And  died  January  llth,  eighiy-eight. 


Epitaph 

HERE  lies  the  man  w^hose  horse  did  gainc, 
The  bell,  in  race,  on  Salisbury  plaine. 
Reader,  J  know  not  whether  needs  it, 

You  or  your  horse  rather  to  read  it. 


I 
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A  Conversation  between  Buonaparte 

and  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia. 

THE  following  story  has  appeared 
in  a  morning  paper.  It  is  probably  a 
fabrication, — but  such  as  it  is,  the 
reader  may  be  amu'^ed  with  it : — Aftei 
the  preliminaries  which  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  were  adjusted,  Buona 
parte  was  attended  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  bis  own  apartment,  wheie 
the  unfeeling  conqueror  received  him 
''with  the  greatest  haughtiness.  Leu 
me  see  your  wife  said  he.  She  is 
at  Konigsburg,  your  Ma  jesty,”  “I 
must  see  your  wife,*^  sternly  repeated 
the  tyrant.  She  .will  not  come,” 
replied  the  humbled  monarch  ;  “  a 
sense  of  the  injuries  she  has  late!) 
sustained,  would  forbid  her  attending 
you,'*  “  Let  me  see  your  wife,  or  I 
will  not  sign  a  peace,”  added  the  Cor¬ 
sican.  The  King,  reduced  b)'  the 
most  urgent  necessity,  sent  a  letter  to 
!>is  queen,  begging  her  attendance; 
but,  as  he  expected,  received  a  reply, 
that  she  could  not  submit  to  the  in¬ 
terview.-— The  king  communicated 
this  reply  to  Buonaparte,  who  imperi¬ 
ously  rejoined,  “  If  you  do  not  your¬ 
self  bring  your  wife  to  my  presence, 
our  negociations  must  end.”  Thus 
humbled,  the  painful  alternative  re¬ 
mained,  to  prevail  upon  the  queen  to 
comply,  or  take  the  consequences  of 
her  final  refusal.  The  king  repaired 
to  Konigsburg,  and  his  obedient  queen 
consented  to  appear  before  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  Hhxiunprincely 
prince  eyed  her  with  an  attention 
bordering  on  rudeness.  “  I  expected,” 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  her, 
to  see  a  fair  queen,  but  I  behold 
the  fairest  of  women.”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  stand  of  flowers,  he  selected 
from  among  them  a  rose,  and,  pre 
seriting  it,  added,  “  I  offer  the  fairest 
of  flowers  to  the  fairest  of  her  sex.” 
The  queen  distantly  replied,  “  Sir, 
we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  for 
me  to  receive  this  compliment when 
the  polished  Buonaparte  held  it  to 


her,  and,  with  a  menacing  look  and 
haughty  air,  replied,  “  Take  it,  ma¬ 
dam, — it  is  I  who  f>ffer  it  to  you  !” 
The  queen  accepted  the  rose,  and 
an'^wered,  “  Sir,  I  receive  it  as  a 
pledge  of  friendship  to  come.”  Ap¬ 
parently  softened  by  her  beauty  and 
noble  demeanour,  this  gracious  em¬ 
peror  made  an  offer  of  his  services, 
and  inquired  what  favor  he  could 
grant  her.  “  1  have  nothing  to  ask,” 
said  the  queen.  “  I  wish  3^11  to  com¬ 
mand  my  services — ask  what  I  can 
give  you.”  “  As  a  queen,  I  ask  for 
nothing,  sir,”  said  the  afflicted  prin¬ 
cess;  “but  as  a  mother,  I  beg  the 
town  and  citadel  of  Magdeburg  for 
ray  sons.”  “  You  are  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  queen,”  replied  Buonaparte,  “  but 
you  know  not  what  you  ask — Magde¬ 
burg  is  worth  an  hundred  queens.” 


Epitaph,  on  a  Tomh  in  Dorsetshire. 

NOT  born,  not  dead,  not  christen’d,  not 
begot, 

Lo  1  here  she  lies,  that  was,  and  that  was 
not ; 

She  was  born,  baptized,  is  dead,  and  what 
is  more, 

Was  in  her  life,  not  honest,  not  a  w - e : 

Reader,  behold  a  wonder,  rarely  wrought, 

And  whilst  thou  seem’st  to  read,  thouread- 
est  NOT.  .  Ob.  A.  .Sitatis  U. 


A  Letter. 


FRIENDS  sir 

friends 

stand  your 

disposition 

I  bearing 

a  man 

xvorld 

is 

contempt 

ridicule 

are 

ambitious 

whilst  the 

The  Explanation, 

SIR,  between  friends,  I  understand 
your  overbearing  disposition  ;  a  man 
even  with  the  world  is  above  contempt, 
whilst  the  ambitious  are  below 
ridicule* 
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Anecdote  of  Shahspcare. 

IN  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches 
being  uncommon,  and  hired  coaches 
not  at  all  in  use,  those  that  were  too 
proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk, 
W'ent  on  horseback  to  any  distant  busi> 
ness  or  diversion.  Many  came  on 
horseback  to  the  play,  and  when 
Sliakspeare  fled  to  London,  from 
the  terror  of  a  persecution,  his  first 
expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of 
the  theatre,  and  hold  the  horses  of 
those  that  had  no  servants,  that  thev 
might  be  ready  again  after  the  per¬ 
formance.  !a  this  office  he  became 
so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readi¬ 
ness,  that  every  man,  as  he  alight¬ 
ed,  called  for  Will.  Shakspeare,  and 
scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted 
witli  a  horse  wdiile  Will.  Shakspeare 
could  be  had.  This  was  the  first  dawn 
of  better  fortune.  Shakspeare,  find¬ 
ing  more  horses  put  into  his  hand  than 
he  could  bold,  hired  boys  to  wait  un¬ 
der  bis  inspection,  who,  when  Will. 
Shakspeare  was  summoned,  were  hn- 
mediateiy  to  present  themselves,  “  I 
am  Shakspeare’s  boy,  Sir.”  In  time, 
Shakspeare  found  higher  employment, 
but  as  long  as  the  practice  of  riding 
to  the  theatre  continued,  the  waiters 
that  held  the  horses  retained  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Shakspeare’s  boys. 


UPOX  A  NOTORIOUS  SHREW. 

By  her  Hush  and. 

“WE  lived  one  and  twenty  yeare, 

As  man  and  wife  tog’ether : 

I  could  not  stay  her  longer  here, 
Sheets  gone  1  know  not  whether. 

Bat  did  1  know,  I  doe  protest, 

(I  speake  it  not  to  flatter) 

Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 

«  I  sweare  Ucie  nerecome  at  her. 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 

This  handsome  grave  doth  hide  her, 
'  And  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  hell, 
Thedevill  could  ne’er  abide  her  : 

Ent  T  suppose  shee’s  soared  aloft,  • 
For  in  the  late  great  thunder, 

Alethought  I  heard  her  very  voyc8> 
Rending  the  clowds  as«uader. 


The  Origin  of  Stirnames. 

BEFORE  the  arrival  of  the 
manSy  men  were  usually  named  from 
their  condition  and  properties,  as 
Goi>rei>,  the  Saxon  word  for  good 
advice;  and  a  woman  was  called 
from  some  quality  of  her  body,  as 
Swc  ANSHALSE,  for  the  whiteness  of 
her  neck  :  hut  after  that  period,  men 
began  to  he  known  by  tJieir  dwellings, 
and  to  have  an  appellation  from  the 
possessions  they  enjoyed  :  at  that  time 
the  names  of  ThomaSy  Nicolas, 

Francisy  Stephen,  and  Henry,  were 
inf roduced,  with  others  scriptural,  and 
now  in  use  among  us ;  such  as  bad  lands 
assigned  them,  were  called  from  these  : 
thus,  Thomas  had  got  the  township 
of  Nortony  Sutton,  Knowles  or  Combe; 
he  was  thenceforth  called  Thomas  of 
Norton,  of  Sutton  or  of  Coombe;  others 
again  preferred  the  places  in  Norman-’ 
(ly  or  Brlttanyy  whence  they  had  ar¬ 
rived  ;  thus,  if  a  man  came  from  a  vil¬ 
lage  called  Vtrnony  Montagucy  How- 
ardy  or  Spencei'y  he  transmitted  to  his 
posterity,  the  surname  of  Vernon, 
MontaguCy  Howardy  or  Spencei'y  to 
be  put  after  their  Christian  names  so 
long  as  any  of  them  should  remain. 


Three  Things  a  good  Wife  should  he  like  ^ 
tvliich  Three  Things  she  should  not  be  like.. 

A  WIFE  domestic,  good,  and  pure. 

Like  Snail  should  keep  within  her  door; 
But  not  like  Snail  in  silver’d  track, 

Place  all  her  wealth  upon  her  back. 

A  Wife  should  be  like  Echo  true, 

And  speak  but  when  she’s  spoken  to ; 

But  not  like  Echo — still  be  heard 
Contending  for  the  final  word. 

T-ike  a  Toy/n  Clock  a  Wife  should  be — 
Keep  time  and  regularity. 

But  not  like  Clocks — harangue  so  clear. 
That  all  the  town  her  voice  might  hear. 

I 

Young  Man  i  if  these  allusions  strike — 
She  whom  as  bride  you’d  bail, 

Must  just  belike  and  just  unlike 
An  Echo,  Clock,  and  Snail. 


W.M, 
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Customs  in  Spain. 


IN  Spain  and  Navarre  marriages  are 
offen  performed  wiihoiit  the  consent 
or  knowledge  of  either  father  or 
mother,  and  conseqtiently  not  seldom 
to  their  dislike.  A  girl  inclined 
put  an  end  to  her  sweetheart^  languors 
appoints  him  to  come  about  dusk  to 
her  house  door,  biinging  a  priest  with 
him.  At  the  time  appointed  she 
leaves  the  room,  where  perhaps  she 
is  sitting  amidst  the  family,  and  goes 
and  disposes  of  herself  through  a 
ground-floor  window,  or  in  the  yard 
She  returns  into  the  room,  without 
any  body  being  the  wiser  about  her 
absence;  and  the  next  day  a  band  of 
priests  and  monks  come  and  demand 
her  of  her  father,  in  the  bridegroom’s 
name,  and  in  case  he  is  refractory, 
they  carry  her  off  by  force,  telling 
the  father  to  make  himself  easy,  for 
the  match  of  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin’s  making. 

Wh  en  a  Spaniard  bin^s  a  carriage, 
he  will  by  no  means  use  it  till  it  has 
been  hanselled  by  Jesus  Cbiist,  and 
it  is  accordingly  driven  from  the 
coach-maker’s  to  a  church  door. 
Tlie  priests  generally  use  it  for  a  day, 
and  this  certainly  secures  it  from  any 
accidents;  but  the  Spanish  carriages 
being  very  sliglit,  and  the  roads  none 
of  the  best,  they  are  often  overturned. 

A  priest  going  with  tlie  Viaticum  to 
a  Sick  person,  takes  tlie  first  carriage 
he  meets,  and  keeps  it  till  his  return 
to  the  church,  theowuerof  it  waiting 
in  sonre  house.  Coachmen  are  ver\ 
fond  of  such  jobs,  as  entitling  them 
to  some  indulgences* 

High  mass  is  alwa3*s  celebrated 
in  music,  but  music  htile  correspon¬ 
dent  to  the  dignity  of  the  ceremony  ; 
the  oflic  iatitig  priest  is  fanned  from 
time  to  time  for  coolness’  sake.  None 
-rtad  in  church  ;  ail  the  devotion  lies 
in  fingering  large  rosaries. 


Foundlings  ar’e  reputed  nobles  on 
proving  that  tbe^^  v^ere  exposed;  it 
being  presumed  from  that  circum- 
.'•tanre,  that  the  father  was  a 
gentleman,  rather  than  a  plebeian. 


Gites  Jolt  and  his  Cart. 

GILES  Jolt,  as  sleeping  in  bis  cart  be  lay# 
Some  piif’ring  Vi!iains.stoIe  his  team  away: 
Giles  Vfafees  and  cries — what’s  here,  a 
dickin,  what, 

Why  how  now — am  I  Giles,  or  am  I  not? 
If  he — Pve  tost  six  geldings  to  my  smart: 
If  not — Odd^buddikins,  I’vefoiind  a  cart. 


Inscribed  on  a  Pillar  lately  erected  in  tlis 
midst  of  a  heap  of  stones,  on  the  side  of 
the  highway  in  the  North  of  England^ 
by  the  Lord  of  ihe  Manor. 

STAY,  Traveller,  stay,  and  peruse  a  sad 
story  ; 

For  here  I  am  set,  as  a  Memento  Mdri; 

To  give  the  world  notice,  that  under  thesd 
stones. 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  one  William  JoneS, 
Who  made,  if  the  tale  be  as  true  as  ^tis  old, 
Too  much  haste  (alas  !)  to  get  rid  of  a  scold. 
One  night,  as  he  under  her  dicipline  lay, 
Atoning  for  crimes  of  the  foregoing  day, 

An  unfortunate  thought  came  into  his  head 
T o  make  his  escape  t  so  he  rush’d  out  of  bed. 
And  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  brink  of  yon 
delph, 

From  whence,  leaping  headlong,  he  brained 
himself- 

This  was,  without  question,  his  own  act 
and  deed, 

And  yet  in  their  censures  all  are  not  agreed. 
The  law,  it  condemn’d  him,  you  see  here: 
but  still 

Some  people  applaud  him  :  because  say  they# 
Will  -  , 

Chose  rather  to  lie,  for  avoiding  of  strife, 
Alone  in  a  grave,  than  in  bed  with  his  wife; 
Whilst  others  entitle  him  fool  for  his  pains# 
In  dashing  out’s  own,  instead  of  her  brains. 


The  Punsters. 

AT  a  tavern  one  night 
Messrs.  More,  Strange,  and  Wright 
Met  to  drink,  and  good  thoughts  to  excliange# 
Says  More,  ‘  of  us  three 
The  whole  town  will  agree 
There  is  only  one  knave, and  that’s  Strange.^ 

*  Yes,’  says  Strange,  (rather  sore) 

‘  I’m  sure  there’s  one  More — 

A  most  terrible  knave  and  a  bite ; 

Who  cheated  his  mother, 

His  sister  and  brother’ — 

‘O  yes/  replied  More,  that  is  ^Wrighti^ 
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Interesting  Parficttlars  of  the  Trial 

and  Execution  of  the  late  Dr. 
Dodd,  for  Forgery » 

WILLIAM  DODD  was  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  prebendiirv  of  Brecon, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  he  was  also  the  {)ronioter  of 
many  charities,  and  the  ijistitutor  of 
some,  particularly  the  Magdalen- 
Ho^pital,  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Poor  Debtors,  and  that  for  the 
Rerovery  of  Persons,  apparently 
Drowned. — Being  in  want  of  cash  to 
pay  his  tradesnif’n’s  bills,  and  having 
been  preceptor  to  the  ear!  of  Cfiester 
field,  he  pretended  that  his  lordsiiif 
had  an  urgent  occasion  to  borro\.  i 
4000/.  but  did  not  choose  to  be  his 
own  agent,  and  begged  that  the  mat 
ter  might  be  secretly  and  expeditiously 
conducted.  The  doctor  employei! 
Mr.  Robertson,  a  broker,  to  vvh<m} 
he  presented  a  bond,  not  filled  up  oi 
signed,  that  he  might  find  a  person 
who  would  advance  the  requisite  sun* 
to  a  young  nobleman,  who  had  jus* 
come  of  age. — After  applying  to  se¬ 
veral  persons  who  refused  the  business 
because  they  were  cot  to  be  present 
when  the  bond  was  executed,  Mr. 
Robertson,  absolutely  confiding  in  the 
doctor’s  honour,  applied  to  Messrs 
Fletcher  and  Peach,  who  agreed  to 
lend  the  money.  Mr.  Robertson  re¬ 
turned  the  bond  to  the  doctor,  ii* 
order  to  its  being  executed  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  doctor  produced 
it  as  executed,  and  witnessed  by  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Robertson,  knowing  Mr 
Fletcher  to  be  a  particular  man,  and 
who  would  consequently  object  to  one 
subscribing  witness  only,  put  bis  name 
under  the  doctors.  lie  then  went 
and  received  the  money,  which  he 
paid  into  the  hands  of  Or.  Dodd, 
3000/.  in  notes  of  Sir  Charles  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Co.  the  remaining  1200/ 
in  bank-notes.  The  money  being  thus 
obtained,  the  doctor  gave  Mr  Robert- 
stni  100/.  for  his  trouble^  and  paid 


}  Seme  of  his  own  debts  with  the  re¬ 
mainder.  It  appears,  the  doctor  in¬ 
tended  to  replace  the  money,  and  pay 
off  the  bond  in  a  short  time,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  person  but  the 
broker,  and  the  genfieman  of  whom 
the  money  had  been  borrowed.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  bond 
being  left  with  Mr.  Manly,  (attorney'' 
for  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Peach''  he 
observed  in  the  condition  of  the  bond^i 
a  verv  remarkable  blot  in  the  first 
letter  E,  in  the  wo)rd  SEVEN,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  tlie  effect  of 
chance,  but  done  with  design.  He 
thought  it  re’itaikable,  but  did  not 
.suspect  a  forgery  ;  yet  he  shewed  Mr., 
Fletclier  the  bond  and  blot,  and  ad¬ 
vised  fiim  to  have  a  clean  bond  filled 
up,  and  carried  to  lord  Chesterfield 
for  execution.  Mr  Fletcher  consented, 
and  Mr  Manly  went  the  next  day  to 
his  lordship,  who,  having  previous 
iiotire  of  the  intended  business,  asked 
him  if  he  had  called  about  the  bond. 
Mr.  Manly  said  he  had  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship  answered,  “  I  have  burnt  the 
bond.”  This  appeared  very  extra- 
iirdinary;  but  was  soon  explained,, 
by  lord  Chesterfield  saying  he  thought 
the  gentleman  called  about  a  bond  for 
500/  which  he  had  given  some  years 
before,  and  had  taken  up  and  burnt* 
When  Mr.  Manly  produced  the  bond 
in  question,  lord  Cln*stertield  was 
urprised,  and  immediately  disowned 
it.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Manly  went 
directly  to  Mr  Fletcher,  to  consult 
what  steps  to  take.  Mr  Fletcher,  a 
Mi’.  Innis,  and  Mr.  Manly,  went  to 
Guildhall,  to  prefer  an  information 
respecting  the  forgery,  against  the 
broker  and  Dr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  was  taken  into  custody,  and  with 
Fletcher,  Innis,  Manly,  and  two  of 
the  lord  mayor’s  officers,  went  to  the 
house  of  the  doctor,  in  Argyie-Street* 
They  opened  the  business — the  doctor 
was  very  mach  struck,  and  affected* 
Alanly  toid  him,  if  he  would  return 
the  iiKJiiey,  it  would  be  the  only 
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means  of  saving  him.  He  instantly  re-  ’ 
turnefl  six  notes  of  500/.  each,  makiruj;  i 
3000/.  lie  drew  on  his  banker  for  500/. 
the  broker  returned  100/  and  the 
doctor  gave  a  second  draft  on  his 
banker  for  200/.  and  a  judgment  on 
bis  goods  for  the  remaining  400/. 
•which  judgment  urns  immediately 
carried  into  execution,  4!l  this  was 
done  by  the  doctor,  in  full  reliance 
on  the  honour  of  the  parties,  that  tlie 
bond  shouid  be  returned  to  him  can¬ 
celled;  but,  notwithstanding  this  re¬ 
stitution,  he  was  taken  before  the 
lord  mayor,  snd  charged  as  above- 
mentioned.  The  doctor  declared  he 
Iiad  no  intenlh  11  to  tiefraud  lord  Ches- 
terheld,  or  the  gentleman  who  ad¬ 
vanced  the  money.  He  hoped  that 
tile  satisfaction  he  had  made,  in  re¬ 
turning  the  jnoney,  would  atone  for 
the  ofience.  He  was  pressed,  he  said, 
exceedingly  for  300/.  to  pay  some 
bills  due  to  tradesmen.  He  took  this 
step  as  a  temporary  resource,  and 
would  have  repaid  it  in  half  a  year. 

“  My  lord  Chestei  lield,'’  added  he, 

cannot  but  have  some  tenderness  for 
me,  as  my  pupil.  I  love  him,  and  he 
know's  it.  There  is  nobody  wishes  to 
prosecute.  I  fon  sure  my  lord  Clies- 
teriield  don’t  want  my  life—* 1  hope  he 
will  shew  clemency  to  me.  Mercy 
should  triumph  over  justice.”  Cle¬ 
mency,  however,  was  denied  ;  and  the 
doctor  was  committed  to  the  Compter, 
in  preparation  for  his  trial. — On  the 
19th  of  February,  1777>  Dodd 
being  pat  to  the  bar  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
^addressed  the  court  in  the  following 
words : 

“  My  lords, 

‘‘  I  am  informed,  that  the  bill  of 
indictment  against  me,  has  been  found 
on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  was  taken  out  of  Newgate,  with¬ 
out  any  authority  or  leave  from  your 
lordships,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
iim  the  bill  to  be  found.  Mr.  Robert- 

O  , 

son  is  a  subscribing  witness  to  the 
bond,  and,  as  I  conceive,  would  be 


i  .swearing  to  exculpate  himself,  if  he 
I  should  be  admitted  as  a  witness 
against  me:  and  as  the  bill  has  been 
found  upon  his  evidence,  which  was 
surreptitiously  obtained,  I  submit  to 
your  lordships  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  plead  to  this  indictment ; 
and  upon  this  question,  1  beg  to  be 
heard  by  my  counsel.  My  lords,  I 
beg  leave  also  further  to  observe  to 
your  lordships,  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  otherside  of  the  question  are  bound 
over  to  prosecute  Mr.  Robertson,” 
Previous  to  the  arguments  of  the 
counsel,  an  order  which  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  from  an  officer 
of  the  court,  dated  Wednesday,  Feb» 
19,  and  directed  to  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  commanding  him  to  carry 
Lewis  Robertson  to  Hicks’s-hall,  in 
order  to  his  giving  evidence  before  the 
grand  inquest,  on  the  present  bill  of 
indictment;  likewise  a  resolution  of 
the  court,  reprobating  the  said  order; 
and  also  the  recognizance,  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Manly,  Mr.  Peach,  Mr. 
Innis,  and  the  right  lion,  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  to  prosecute  and  give 
evidence  against  Dr.  Dodd  and  Lewis 
Robertson,  for  the  said  forgery,  were 
ordered  to  be  read  ;  and  the  clerk  of 
the  arraigns  was  directed  to  inform 
the  court,  whether  the  name  Lewis 
Ptobertson  was  indorsed  as  a  witness 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  which 
w^as  answered  in  tlie  affirmative.  The 
counsel  now  proceeded  in  their  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Howarth,  one  of  Dr.  Dodd  s 
advocates,  contended,  that  not  any 
person  ought  to  plead  or  answer  to  arj 
indictment,  if  it  appear  on  the  face 
of  that  indictment,  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  bill  was  found  was  not 
legal  or  competent  to  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  before  the  grand  jury.  Mr. 
Cowper,  counsel  on  the  same  side, 
followed  this  idea,  and  hoped  that  Dr. 
Dodd  might  not  l>e  called  on  to  plead 
to  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  that  the 
hill  might  be  quashed.  .  Mr.  Buller 
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likewise  argued,  as  follows,  on  the 
same  side : — 

“  My  lords, 

‘Mt  is  the  established  law  of  this 
land,  that  no  man  shall  be  put  upon 
his  trial  for  any  offence,  unless  there 
be  a  bill  first  properly  found  by  a 
grand  jury :  I  say  properly  found ; 
for  if  there  be  any  objection  whatso¬ 
ever  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment ; 
and  the  most  familiar  that  are  to  be 
found  in  our  books,  are  those  that  go 
to  the  objection  of  the  grand  jury; 
for  instance,  where  only  one  person  of 
the  grand  jury  has  been  incompetent, 
where  only  eleven  of  the  jury  have 
found  the  bill,  that  therefore  it  shall 
not  be  tried.  1  take  it  the  objections 
go  universally,  I  am  aware  that  the 
objections  I  have  been  alluding  to, 
and  which  are  particularly  slated  in 
lord  Hale,  go  to  the  grand  jury  only; 
blit  I  will  beg  leave  to  consider, 
whether  the  reason  that  governs  the 
one  does  not  govern  the  other.  An¬ 
other  case  put  by  my  lord  Hale,  is 
this:  if  ene  of  the  grand  jury  is  out¬ 
lawed,  these  objections  go  to  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  grand  jury.  I  am  aw'are 
that  this  is  not  the  present  objection; 
but  I  will  beg  leave,  with  your  lord- 
ships'  permission,  to  consider  whether 
this  does  not  fall  within  the  same  rea¬ 
son;  for  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
law,  which  is  so  peculiarly  watchful 
over  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
grand  jury,  should  not  be  equally 
attentive  to  the  evidence  which  is 
offered  to  their  consideration.  I  take 
it  to  be  as  essential  to  the  finding  of 
the  bill,  that  the  evidence  offered  to 
the  grand  jury  should  be  such  as  the 
law  allows,  as  it  is  when  the  indict¬ 
ment  afterwards  comes  to  be  tried 
before  your  lordships;  and  if  that 
rule  holds,  I  trust  I  sliall  have  very 
little  difficulty  in  convincing  your  lord- 
sliipsthat  this  bill  has  been  improperly 
found.  My  lords,  the  prosecutor  has 
thought  it  so  material  to  admit  Mr. 
Robertson  a  witness  in  this  cause,  that 
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though,  in  my  humble  apprehension, 
he  stands  in  a  more  criminal  light  than 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  yet  they  have 
thought  fit  to  bargain  with  him,  to  let 
him  off  from  a  capital  felony  of  the 
most  dangerous  sort  to  society — the 
most  peculiarly  so  from  his  situation 
in  life  of  any  man  that  can  be  charg¬ 
ed  with  such  an  olfence.  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  stands  in  this  business  as  a  sworn 
broker  of  the  city  of  London :  as 
such,  it  was  his  peculiar  duty  to  pre¬ 
serve  good  faith  between  man  and 
man:  he  is  bargained  with  by  the 
prosecutor,  to  be  let  offj  in  a  case 
where  he  stands  upon  the  appearance 
against  him,  now  as  the  most  criminal, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  My 
lords,  if  that  evidence  be  inqaroper, 
there  remains  but  one  thing  more  to 
be  inquired  into ;  that  is,  whether 
your  lordships  can  say,  that  that  evi¬ 
dence  has  not  had  an  improper  effect, 
when  it  w^as  admitted  before  the  grand 
jury.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
bill  might  be  found  wholly  upon  his 
evidence:  if  I  have  a  right  toa'^sume 
that  as  a  fact,  because  the  prosecutor 
has  thought  it  material,  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  j^roduce  him  before  the 
grand  jurv,  why,  then,  your  lordships 
sitting  here,  cannot  say  but  this  in¬ 
dictment  may  have  been  found  upon 
his  evidence  onlv :  if  it  be  so,  is 

4./ 

Robertson  a  person  whose  evidence 
ought  to  have  been  received?  If  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  same  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  same  evidence  only,  is 
legal  before  a  grand  jury,  which  is 
legal  upon  a  trial,  I  apprehend  the 
case  which  was  mentioned  in  lord 
Hale,  folio  303,  is  decisive  upon  this 
point.  My  lords,  there  are  more  pas¬ 
sages  in  that  folio  book.  The  first 
was  the  case  mentioned  of  ‘Henry 
Trew,  indicted  for  a  burglary,  and 
(by  the  advice  of  Keeling,  chief  jus¬ 
tice;  Brown,  justice;  and  Wside, 
recorder;)  Perrin  was  sworn  a  witness 
against  Trew,  as  to  the  burglary, 
92 
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which  he  confessed,  but  was  not  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  other  felony.  Here  he 
was  admitted,  because  he  confessed 
himself  guilty/  The  passage  before 
that  in  lord  Hale,  seems  to  me  still 
stronger:  *  if  two  defejidants  be 
charged  with  a  crime,  one  shall  not 
be  examined  against  the  otlter,  to 
convict  him  of  an  offeDce,  unless  the 
party  examined  cojifess  himself  guilty  / 
Now,  has  Robertson  confessed  him¬ 
self  gLiilty? — No,  he  has  not;  then 
there  is  an  express  authority,  by  lord 
Hale,  that  not  having  done  it,  lie  is 
no  witness;  he  does  not  stand  in  that 
predicament  which  lord  Hale  states 
the  man  to  be  in  there.  He  says, 
they  were  both  charged  with  the 
crime  that  is  the  case  here  :  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  Robertson  were  both  com¬ 
mitted  for  the  same  crime;  he  stands 
now  charged  with  that  crime,  and  he 
lias  not  pleaded  guilty:  therefore  upon 
this  authority,  I  take  it  to  be  clear, 
tlidt  he  cannot  be  admitted  a  witness 
upon  the  trial ;  and  if  not,  I  must 
leave  il  to  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  learned 
counsel  to  shew  why  a  man,  w  hom  the 
law  says  shall  not  be  a  witness  upon  | 
the  trial,  shall  be  admitted  a  witness  | 
to  hud  the  bill  upon,  against  a  man 
whom  there  is  no  other  evidence  to 
aiiect.'' 

Mr.  Mansfield  and  tlie  other  coun¬ 
sel  employed  for  the  prosecution, 
replied  to  these  arguments  with  equal 
ingenuity  and  professional  knowledge 
It  was  now  agreed  on,  that  the  trial 
should  proceed ;  and  the  question 
respecting  the  coiripefency  of  llobert- 
sou’s  evidence,  be  reserved  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Twelve  Judges.  Here- 
iipon  Dr.  Dodd  w  as  indicted  for  f  rg- 
ing  a  bond,  for  the  payment  of  4200/. 
W'itii  intent  to  defraud,  <lc.  and  the 
facts  already  staled,  were  sworn  to 
by  the  respective  witnesses. 

When  tlie  evidence  was  gone 
through^  the  court  called  upon  the 
doctor  for  his  defence,  which  was  as 
Ibiiovvs : 


“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  o^ 
the  Jury, 

“  Upon  the  evidence  which  has 
been  this  day  produced  against  me,  £ 
find  it  very  dificuit  to  address  your 
lordships :  there  is  no  man  in  the 
world  who  lias  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
heinous  nature  of  the  crime  for  w  hich 
I  stand  indicted  than  my>eif.  1  view 
it,  my  Lords,  in  ail  its  extent  of  ma¬ 
lignancy  towards  a  commercial  state, 
like  ours;  but,  my  lords,  I  humbly 
apprehend,  though  no  lawyer,  that 
the  moral  turpitude  and  malignancy 
of  the  crime  always,  both  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  of  religion,  consists 
in  the  intention.  I  am  informed,  my 
lords,  that  the  act  of  parliament  on 
tills  head  runs  perpetually  in  this  style, 
ivilh  an  intention  to  defraud.  Such 
an  intention,  my  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jurv,  I  believe  has  not  been 
attenqited  to  be  proved  u)Hyn  me,  and 
the  consequences  that  have  hapjiened, 
w‘>ich  have  appeared  befine  yon,  suf¬ 
ficiently  prove  that  a  perfect  and  am¬ 
ple  restitution  has  been  made.  I  leave 
it,  my  lo  ds,  to  you,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury,  to  consider,  that  if 
an  unhappy  man  ever  deviates  from 
the  law  of  right,  yet,  if  in  the  single 
first  moment  of  recollection,  he  does 
ail  that  lie  can  to  make  a  hill  and  per¬ 
fect  amends,  what,  my  lords  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  can  God  and  man 
desire  further  ?  My  lords,  there  are 
a  variety  of  little  circumstances,  too 
tedious  to  trouble  you  witii,  wuth  re¬ 
spect  to  this  matter.  Were  I  to  give 
a  loose  to  my  feeling's,  1  have  many 
things  to  say  wisich  I  am  sure  you 
would  feel  with  respect  to  me  ;  hut, 
my  lords,  as  it  appears  on  all  bands, 
as  it  ap[)ears,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
in  every  view,  that  no  injury,  inten¬ 
tional  or  real,  has  been  done  to  any 
man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
hope  that,  therefore,  you  will  consi¬ 
der  the  case  in  its  true  state  of  cle¬ 
mency.  I  must  observe  to  your  lord- 
ships,  though  I  have  met  with  all 
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cari'iour  m  ?h!>'  cnurt,  \ef  !  have  been 
))tjrsued  wijii  excessive  cruvitv;  I  h  ive 
been  prosecuted  after  the  most  express 
eiij^agemeiits,  after  the  most  solemn 
assurances,  after  tiie  most  delusive, 
soothi  ig  arguujents  of  Mr.  Maniv;  1 
have  been  prosecute<i  with  a  erneit^ 
scarcely  to  be  paraileied  A  pervui, 
avowedly  crimiaai  in  the  same  indict* 
luent  with  raysell,  has  been  broiighi 
for  til  as  a  capital  w  itness  against  me  ; 
a  fact,  1  believe,  totally  iinexanijilefl 
My  lords,  oppressed  as  I  am  with  in¬ 
famy,  loaded  as  I  am  with  distress, 
sunk  under  this  cruel  prosecution, 
your  lordships,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  cannot  think  life  a  matter  of 
any  value  to  me.  No,  ray  lords,  I 
solemnly  protest,  that  death,  of  all 
blessings  would  be  the  most  pleasant 
to  rae  after  this  pain,  I  have  vet,  ray 
lords,  ties  which  call  upon  nre — ties 
wiiich  render  rae  desirous  even  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  miserable  existence.  I  iiave 
a  wife,  my  lords,  whr),  for  tw'enty- 
seveii  years,  lia^  liv^ed  an  unparalleled 
example  of  conjugal  attachment  and 
fidelity,  and  wdiose  behaviour  during 
this  trying  scene  would  draw  tears  of 
approbation,  I  am  sure*  even  from 
tile  most  inhuman.  My  lords,  I  have 
creditors,  honest  men,  who  will*  lose 
much  by  my  deatli.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  justice  towards  them,  some 
mercy  will  be  shewn  tome.  If,  upon 
the  whole,  these  considerations  at  all 
avail  with  you,  my  lords,  and  you  gen* 
tiemen  of  the  jury — if,  upon  the  most 
impartial  survey  of  matters,  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  injury  can  appear 
to  any  one — and  I  solemnly  declare  it 
was  in  my  jiower  to  replace  it  in  three 
raontlis — of  this  i  assured  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  frequently,  and  had  his  so¬ 
lemn  assurances  that  no  man  should 
be  privy  to  it  but  Mr.  Fletcher  and 
himself — and  if  no  injury  was  done 
to  any  man  upon  earth,  1  then  hope, 
i  trust,  I  fully  Gonfde  myself  in  the 
tenderness,  humanity,  and  protection 
my  country/' 


1  The  jury  retired  for  about  ten  mi- 
!  mites,  and  then  returned  vvitli  a  ver¬ 
dict,  that  the  prisoner  was  Guilty;" 
but  at  the  same  time  presented  a 
petition,  humbly  recommending  the 
doctor  to  the  royal  merry.  On  the 
lirst  day  of  the  sessions  held  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  in  May,  Dr.  Dodd,  being 
put  to  the  bar,  was  addressed  by  Mr* 
Justice  Aston  in  the  following  terras: 

Dr  William  Dodd, 

When  you  were  brought  np  in 
last  Februa»^y  sessions,  to  plead  to  aa 
indictment  found  hy  the  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex,  for  forgery,  before  you 
pleaded,  or  the  trial  was  proceeded 
upon,  a  question  was  submitted  to 
the  court  by  you,  with  the  advite  of 
your  counsel,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  opinion  of  the  judges;  that  is, 
whether  you  were  bound  to  plead  to, 
and  ought  to  be  tried,  upon  that  in¬ 
dictment,  as  the  name  of  Lewis  Ro¬ 
bertson,  committed  for  the  same  for¬ 
gery,  appeared  to  be  indorsed  as  a 
witness  upon  the  bill  of  indictment, 
and  that  he  had  been  taken  before 
the  grand  jury,  to  be  examined  as  a 
witness,  by  means  of  an  order  di¬ 
rected  to  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
which  had  been  improperly  obtained, 
on  the  iptb  of  February,  and  which 
was  afterwards  vacated  by  the  court. 
The  judges  have  met,  and  have  fully 
considered  the  whole  matter  of  this 
t)bjection ;  and  they  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  the  necessity  ol  some 
proper  authority  to  cany  a  witness, 
who  happened  to  be  in  custody,  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury,  to  give  evitsence, 
regards  the  justifii  ation  of  the  gaoler 
only;  but  tiiat  no  objection  lies  u})ou 
that  account  in  the  mouth  of  the  party 
indicted;  for,  in  res[)ect  <  f  him,  the 
finding  of  the  bill  is  right,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  luw\  Whether  a  private 
prosecutor,  by  using  an  accomplice, 
in  or  out  ot  custody,  as  a  witness, 
gives  >uch  a  wiiness  a  plea  m  l  tt»  he 
prosecutevd,  ot  can  entitle  hiinsed,  1.  e 
prosecutor,  to  have  hb  recogiii^iuiice 
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dischar^fd,  is  a  matter  very  fit  for 
consideration,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  I  he  particular  case,  wliei; 
that  question  shall  arise;  but  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  party  indicted  has 
no  concern,  nor  can  lie  make  any  legal 
objection  to  the  j)roducing  such  a 
person  as  a  witness,  for  the  accomplice 
is,  against  him,  a  legal  and  competem 
witness,  and  so  was  Lewis  Robertsoi! 
upon  the  bill  of  indictment  preferred 
against  nou;  the  judges,  therefore, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  proceedings 
upon  that  indictment  against  you  were 
legally  had,  and  that  you  were  there¬ 
upon  duly  convicted  according  to  law'. 
Of  this  opinion,  I  thought  it  most 
proper  thus  early  to  apprize  you,  that 
you  may  be  prepared  for  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  at  the  close  of  the 
sessions.’' 

To  this  address  Dn  Dodd  replied 
in  the  following  terms:  , 

My  Lord, 

**  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship, 
and  the  rest  of  the  learned  judges, 
for  the  consideration  vou  have  been 

%j 

pleased  to  give  to  the  objections  niade 
by  my  counsel,  on  that  awful  day  ot 
my  trial ;  and  I  rest  lully  satisfied,  my 
lord,  in  the  justice  of  your  lordship’s 
opinion.” 

On  the  last  day  of  the  sessions,  Dr. 
Dodd  was  again  pat  to  Ihe  bar,  when 
the  clerk  of  the  arraiijns  said, — • 

“  Dr.  William  liodd, 

“You  stand  convicted  of  forgery— 
what  have  you  to  say  why  this  court 
should  not  give  you  judgment  to  die 
according  tojaw  1” 

Mereupon  Dr.  Dodd  addressed  the 
court  as  follows : 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  now  stand  before  you  a  dread¬ 
ful  example  of  human  infirmity.  1 
entered  upon  public  life  with  the  ex¬ 
pectations  common  to  young  men 
whose  education  has  been  liberal,  and 
whose  abilities  have  been  battered; 
and  when  I  became  a  clergyman,  I 
con.sidtred  myself  as  not  impairing 


the  dignity  of  the  order.  I  was  not 
an  idle,  nor,  1  hope,  an  useless  mi¬ 
nister  :  I  taught  the  truths  of  Christi¬ 
anity  with  the  zeal  of  conviction,  and 
the  authority  of  innocence.  My  la¬ 
bours  w'ere  approved — ray  pulpit  be¬ 
came  popular;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  of  those  who  heard  me, 
some  have  been  preserved  from  sin, 
and  sotne  have  been  reclaimed.  Con¬ 
descend,  my  lord,  to  think,  if  these 
considerations  aggravate  my  crime, 
how  much  they  must  embitter  my 
punishment !  Being  distinguished  and 
elevated  by  the  confidence  of  man¬ 
kind,  1  had  too  much  confidence  in 
myself;  and  tlnnking  my  integrity, 
what  others  thought  it,  established  in 
sincerity,  and  fortified  by  religion,  I 
did  not  consider  the  danger  of  vanity, 
nor  suspect  the  deceittulness  of  my 
own  heart.  The  day  of  conflict  came, 
in  which  temptation  seized  and  over¬ 
whelmed  me  !  I  committed  the  crime, 
which  I  entreat  your  lordsliip  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  conscience  hourly  re¬ 
presents  to  me  in  its  full  bulk  of  mis¬ 
chief  and  malignity.  Many  have  been 
overpowered  by  temptation,  who  are 
now  among  the  penitent  in  heaven  ! 
To  an  act  now  waiting  the  decision  of 
vindictive  justice,  I  will  not  presume 
to  oppose  the  counterbalance  of  al¬ 
most  thirty  years  (a  great  part  of  the 
life  of  man)  passed  in  exciting  and 
exercising  charity — in  relieving  such 
distresses  as  I  now  feel — in  adminis¬ 
tering  those  consolations  w  hich  I  now 
w'ant.  I  w'ill  not  otherwise  extenuate 
my  otFence,  than  by  declaring,  what 
I  hope  will  appear  to  many,  and  what 
many  circumstances  make  prohable, 
that  1  did  not  intend  finally  to  de¬ 
fraud  :  nor  will  it  become  me  to  ap¬ 
portion  my  own  punishment,  by  al¬ 
leging  that  my  sufl'erings  have  been 
not  much  le.ss  than  my  guilt.  I  have 
fallen  from  reputation,  which  ought 
to  have  made  me  cautious,  and  from 
a  fortune,  which  ought  to  have  given 
me  content.  I  am  sunk  at  once  into 
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poverty  and  scorn  :  my  name  and  my 
crime  fill  tlie  ballads  in  the  streets ; 
the  sport  of  the  thoughtless,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  wicked  !  It  may  seem 
strange,  my  lord,  that,  remembering 
what  I  have  lately  been,  I  should  still 
wish  to  continue  what  I  am  !  but  con¬ 
tempt  of  death,  how  speciously  soever 
it  may  mingle  with  heathen  virtues, 
has  nothing  in  it  suitable  to  Christian 
penitence.  Many  motives  impel  me 
to  beg  earnestly  for  life.  I  feel  the 
natural  horror  of  a  violent  death,  the 
universal  dread  of  untimely  dissolu- 
’  lion.  I  am  desirous  to  recompence 
the  injury  I  have  done  to  the  clergy, 
to  the  world,  and  to  religion  ;  and  to 
efface  the  scandal  of  my  crime,  by 
the  example  of  my  repentance :  but, 
above  all,  I  wish  to  die  w'ith  thoughts 
more  composed,  and  calmer  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  gloom  and  confusion  of 
a  prison,  .the  anxiety  of  a  trial,  the 
horrors  of  suspense,  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  vicissitudes  of  passion,  leave  not 
the  mind  in  a  due  disposition  for  the 
holy  exercises  of  prayer  and  self-ex¬ 
amination.  Let  not  a  litlle  life  be 
denied  me,  in  which  I  may,  by  medi¬ 
tation  and  contrition,  prepare  myself 
to  stand  at  the  tribunal  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence,  and  support  the  presence  of 
that  judge,  who  shall  distribute  to 
all  according  to  their  w  orks — who  will 
receive  apd  pardon  the  repenting  sin¬ 
ner,  and  from  whom  the  merciful  shall 
obtain  mercy !  For  these  reasons,  my 
lords,  amidst  shame  and  misery,  I  yet 
vvish  to  live;  and  most  humbly  im¬ 
plore,  that  I  may  be  recommended 
by  your  lordship  to  the  clemency  of 
his  majesty.” 

The  Recorder  now  replied,- — 

“  Dr.  William  Dodd, 

You  have  been  convicted  of  the 
offence  of  publishing  a  forged  and 
counterfeit  bond,  knowing  it  to  be 
forged  and  counterfeited ;  and  you 
have  had  the  advantage  which  the 
laws  of  this  country  afford  to  every 
»ian  in  that  situation,  a  fair,  an  im¬ 


partial,  and  an  attentive  trial.  The 
jury,  to  whose  justice  y  u  appealed, 
have  found  yongu'lty;  their  verdict 
has  undergone  the  consideration  <>f 
the  learned  judges,  and  they  found  no 
ground  to  impeach  the  justice  of  that 
verdict;  you  yourself  have  admitted 
the  justice  of  it  ;  and  now  the  very 
painful  duty  that  the  necessity  of  the 
law  imposes  upon  the  court,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  sentence  of  that  law 
against  you,  remains  only  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  You  appear  to  entertain  a 
very  proper  sense  of  the  enormity  of 
the  offence  which  you  have,  commit- 
tea;  you  appear  too  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
trition  of  mind,  and  I  doubt  not  liave 
duly  reflected  how  far  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  offence  you  have  been 
guilty  of,  is  increased  by  the  influence 
of  example,  in  being  committed  by  a 
person  of  your  character,  and  of  the 
sacred  function  of  which  you  are  a 
member.  These  sentiments  seem  to 
be  yours:  I  would  wish  to  cultivate 
such  sentiments ;  but  I  would  not  wish 
to  add  to  the  anguish  of  a  person  in 
your  situation,  by  dwelling  upon  it. 
Your  application  for  mercy  must  be 
made  elsewdiere :  it  would  be  cruel  in 
the  court  to  flatter  you;  there  is  a 
power  of  dispensing  mercy,  where  you 
may  apply.  Your  own  good  sense, 
and  the  contrition  you  express,  will 
induce  you  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  example,  by  publishing  your  hearty 
and  sincere  detestation  of  the  oflVnce 
of  which  you  are  convicted  ;  and  that 
you  will  not  attempt  to  palliate  or  ex¬ 
tenuate,  which  would  indeed  add  Id 
the  degree  of  the  influence  of  a  crime 
of  this  kind,  being  committed  by  a 
person  of  your  character  and  knoivu 
abilities ;  I  would  therefore  warn  you 
against  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Now, 
having  said  this,  I  am  obliged  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  sentence  of  the  law,  w  hich 
is— That  you.  Dr.  \Ym.  Dodd,  be 
carried  from  hence  to  the  place  ffom 
whence  you  came;  that  from  thence 
you  are  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
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execution,  where  \oii  are  to  be  hani<^>bd 
bj  the  neck  usitil  ^ou  are  dead/' 

To  this  Dr,  Dodd  replied,  Lore; 
Jesus,  receive  m\  soul !" 

The  exertions  now  made  to  savr 
Dr,  Dodd  were  perhaps  beyond  al‘ 
example  in  anv  country.  The  newo- 
papers  were  filled  with  letters  and 
paragraphs  in  his  favour.  Individuals 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees  exerted  them 
selves  io  his  beinalf ;  parish  ^otiicrr?^ 
went,  in  mourning,  from  house  t- 
liouse,  to  procure  subscriptions  to  a 
petition  to  the  king;  and  this  petition, 
which,  with  the  names,  filled  twenty- 
three  sheets  of  parchment,  was  actu¬ 
ally  presented.  Even  the  lord  mayor 
and  common-council  went  in  a  bodv 
to  St  James’s,  to  solicit  mercy  for  the 
convict.  As  clemency,  however,  had 
been  denied  to  the  unfortunate  Per- 
reaus,  it  was  deemed  iiiiadvisable  to 
extend  it  to  Dr.  Dodd.^ 

Thia  unhappy  clergyman  was  at¬ 
tended  to  the  place  of  execution,  in  a 
mourning  coach,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vi!- 
iette,  ordinary  of  Newgate,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dobey, — Another  criminal, 
named  John  Harris,  was  executed  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  immense  crowds 
of  people  that  thronged  the  streets 
from  Newgale  to  Tyburn. — When  the 
prisoners  arrived  at  the  fatal  tree,  and 
were  placed  in  the  cart.  Dr.  Dodd 
exhorted  his  fellow-sufferer  in  so  ge¬ 
nerous  a  manner,  as  testified  that  he 
bad  not  forgot  the  duty  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  w'us  very  fervent  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  own  devotions.  Just 
before  the  parties  were  turned  off,  the 
doctor  whispered  the  executioner. 
What  he  said  is  not  ascertained  ;  but 


*  It  was  observed  to  his  Majesty,  that  if 
Poctor  Dodd  was  pardoned,  the  Ferreaus 
were  murdered.  Since  the  execution  of 
Dr.  Dodd,  several  convicted  of  forgery  have 
been  pardoned  ;  therefore,  according  to  this 
eopbistical  mode  of  reasoning,  Dr,  Dodd, 
the  Ferreaus.  and  all  who  havesulTered  be- 
I’ore,  iiave  been  murdered.  How  often,  in 


it  was  observed  that  the  man  bad  no  i 
•^ooner  driven  away  the  cart,  than  he 
rail  iminediateiv  under  tlse  gibbet,  and 
took  hold  of  the  doctor's  legs,  as  if  \ 
lr>  steady  the  b<  dy,  and  the  unhappy  j 
man  appeared  to  die  without  pain; 
but  the  groans,  prayers,  and  tears  of  i: 
thousands  atteniled  bis  departure. —  j 
He  suffered  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1777. 


ON  MR.  JOHN  MOLE, 

Who  died  at  Worcester.  -i 

BENEATH  tois  cold  stone  lies  a  son  cf  ths  a 
Earth ;  | 

His  story  is  short,  though  we  date  frona  ) 
his  birth  ; 

His  mind  was  as  gross  as  his  body  was  big; 

He  drank  like  a  fish  ;  and  he  ate  like  a  pig. 

No  cares  of  religion,  of  wedlock,  or  state. 

Did  e’er,  for  a  moment,  incumber  John’s  > 
pate ; 

He  sat  or  he  walk’d,  but  his  walk  wai 
but  creeping. 

And  he  rose  from  his  bed — wHien  quite  tir’d  : 
ofsleeping. 

Without  foe,  without  friend,  unnotic’d  he 
died, 

Not  a  single  soul  laugh’d,  not  a  single  soul 
cried . 

Like  his  four. footed  namesake,  he  dearly  , 
lov’d  earth. 

So  the  sexton  has  cover’d  his  body  witk 
turf. 


On  a  Litigious  Man,  ' 

HERE  lies  a  man  who  in  his  life  i 

With  every  man  had  law  and  strife,  j 

But  now  he’s  dead  and  lay’d  in  grave,  ' 
His  bones  no  quiet  rest  can  have, 

For  lay  your  care  unto  this  stone. 

And  you  shall  heare  how  every  bone 
Dot’o  knock  and  beat  against  each  other,  ' 
Pray  for  hU  soul’s  health  gentle  brother.  I 


EPITAPH. 

On  Master  Burbridge,  the  Tragedian, 
EXIT  Burbridge. 


a  gang  of  convicted  mutineers, are  several,  I 
at  the  moment  of  expected  punishment,  for- 
•given,  and  only  two  or  three  examples  I 
made!  Are  those  examples  murdered?-^  | 
Mercy  is  a  royal  prerogative,  and  jijistice  . 
should  withdraw,  when  she  is  pleased  iP 
smile. 
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Eiogrnpkical  Sketch  of  Mantaccini, 

the  famous  Charlatan  of  Paris. 

A  YOUNG  man  of  good  Gmily 
having  in  a  few  years  squandered  a 
large  estate,  and  reduced  liimseif  to 
absolute  want,  felt  that  lie  must  exer¬ 
cise  his  ingennitv,  or  starve.  In  this 
state  of'  mind,  he  cast  his  eyes  round 
the  various  devices  which  save  from 
indigence,  and  are  most  favored  by 
fortune.  He  soon  perceived,  that 
charlatanism  was  that  on  which  this 
blind  benefactress  lavished  her  favors  ( 
with  most  pleasure,  and  in  the  great¬ 
est  abundance.  An  adroit  and  loqua¬ 
cious  domestic,  was  the  only  remainirig 
article  of  all  bis  former  grandeur;  he 
dressed  him  up  in  a  gold  laced  livery, 
mounted  a  splendid  chariot,  and 
started  on  the  town  under  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  “The  celebrate<l 
Doctor  Maiilaccini,  who  cures  all 
diseases  with  a  simple  touch,  or  a 
single  look.’’  This  precious  art  was 
possessed  by  too  many  of  his  brethren 
to  draw  afier  him  the  whole  town;  he 
therefore  under! ook  a  country  excur¬ 
sion,  and  modestly  announced  himself 
at  Lyons,  as  the  “celebrated  doctor 
Mantaccini,  who  revives  the  dead  at 
will.”  To  remove  all  doubt,  lie  de¬ 
clared,  that  in  fifteen  days,  he  would 
go  to  the  common  church-yard,  and 
restore  to  life  its  inhabitants,  though 
buried  for  ten  years. 

This  declaration  excited  a  general 
rumour,  and  violent  murmurs  against 
the  doctor,  who,  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
concerted,  applied  to  the  magistrate, 
and  requested  he  might  be  put  under 
a  guard,  to  prevent  his  escape,  until 
he  should  perform  his  undertaking. 
The  proposition  inspired  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  the  whole  city  came 
to  consult  .doctor  Mantaccini,  /and 
purchase  his  Baume  de  Vie.  His 
consultations,  always  well  paid,  were 
so  numerous,  he  bad  scarcely  time  to 
cat  and  drink.  At  length  the  famous 
day  approached^  and  the  doctor’s 


valet,  fearing  for  his  shoulders,  began 
to  shew  signs  of  uneasiness.  — “  You 
know  nothing  of  mankind,”  said  the 
doctor  to  him,  “  be  quiet,”  Scarcely 
had  be  spoken  these  words,  when  the 
following  letter  was  presented  to  him 
from  a  rich  citizen. 

“  The  great  operation,  doctor, 
which  you  are  going  to  perform,  has 
broken  my  rest.  I  have  a  wife  buried 
for  some  time,  who  was  a  fury,  and  I 
am  unhappy  enough  already,  without 
her  resurrection.  In  the  name  of  heaven 
do  not  make  the  experiment.  I  will 
giye  you  fifty  louis  to  keep  your  secret 
to  yourself/’ 

In  an  instant  after,  two  dashing 
heaujc  arrived,  who,  with  the  most 
earnest  supplications,  entreated  him 
not  to  revive  their  old  father,  formerly 
The  greatest  miser  in  the  city;  as  in 
such  an  event,  they  would  be  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  indigence. 
They  offered  him  a  fee  of  sixty  louis, 
but  the  doctor  shook  his  head  in 
doubtful  compliance. 

Scarcely  had  they  retired,  when  a 
young  widow,  on  the  eve  of  matri- 
iiiony,  threw  herself  at  the  teet  of  the 
doctor,  and  with  sobs  and  sighs  im¬ 
plored  his  mercy  ;~in  short,  from 
morn  till  night,  the  doctor  received 
letters,  visits,  presents,  fees,  to  an 
excess  that  absolutely  overwhelmed 
him.  The  minds  of  the  citizens  were' 
so  differently  and  violently  agitated, 
some  by  fear  and  others  by  curiosity, 
that  tiie  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
waited  upon  the  doctor;  and  said ; 
“  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
from  my  experience  of  your  rare  ta¬ 
lents,  that  you  wid  be  able, to  accom- 
plish  the  resurrection  in  our  church¬ 
yard  the  day  after  ro  morrow^,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  promise ;  but  1  pray  yon 
-to  observe,  that  ou^*  ciiv  is  in  the 
grealest  uproar  and  contusion,  and  ta 
consider  the  dreadful  revolution,  the 
success  of  your  experiment  must  pro¬ 
duce  in  every  famiiv.  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to 
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go  away,  and  Ihus  restore  the  tran- 
quilHty  of  the  city.  In  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  your  rare  and  divine  talents, 
I  shall  give  you  an  attestation  in  due 
form,  under  our  seal,  that  you  can 
revive  the  dfead,  and  that  it  was  our 
own  fault,*  we  were  not  eye-witnesses 
of  your  power.” 

The  certificate  was  dulv  signed  and 
delivered,  and  doctor  Mantaccini 
went  to  work  new  miracles  in  some 
otbericity.  In  a  short  time  he  retur?i~ 
ed  to  Paris  loaded  with  gold,  where 
he  laughed  at  popular  credulity,  and 
spent  immense  sums  in  luxury  and 
extravagance.  A  lady,  who  was  a 
dowoiright  charlatan  in  love,  assisted 
In  reducing  him  to  want;  but  he  set 
out  again  on  a  provincial  toiiTj  and 
returned  with  a  new  fortune. 


In  St.  Anthony's  Church,  London. 

ON  THOMAS  KNOLLES,  amo  HIS  WIFE. 

THOMAS  Knolles  lieth  under  this  stoae, 
And  his  wife  Isabel! :  ilesh  and  bone, 

They  were  together  nineteen  year, 

And  ten  children  they  had  in  fear. 

His  fader  and  he  to  this  church, 

Many  good  deeds  they  did  worcli. 

Example  by  him  may  ye  see, 

That  this  world  is  but  vanity ; 

For  whither  he  be  small  or  great, 

All  shall  turn  to  worms^-meat ; 

This  said  Thomas  was  lay'd  on  beere, 

The  eighth  day  the  month  Fevrer, 

The  date  of  Jesn  Christ  truly, 

Anno  Mcccc.  five  and  forty. 

W’e  may  not  pray;  heartily  pray  ye, 

For  eur  souls,  Pater-noster  and  Ave. 
Thesvvarsr  of  our  pains  lissed  to  be. 

Grant  us  thy  holy  trinity.  Amen. 

ON  THE  SON  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

HERE  lieth  graven  under  this  stone, 
i'homas  Knolles,  both  flesh  and  bone. 
Grocer  and  alderman  years  fortye. 

Sheriff,  and  twice  major  tmlye. 

And  for  that  he  should  not  lye  alone, 

H ear’s  with  him  his  good  wife  Joane. 

They  were  together  sixty  year. 

And  nineteen  children  they  had  in  fear. 


On  a  Man  eating  rotten  Cheese. 

JACK  eating  rotten  cheese  did  say. 
Like  Sampson,  I  my  thousands  slay: 
I  vov,*,  quoth  Roger,  so  you  do, 

And  with  the  self-same  weapon  too. 


An  Account  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  making  Paper, 

The  Ancients  had  no  paper,  but 
wrote  on  the  leaves  of  palm  trees, 
from  which  word  leaf,  our  word  folicp, 
and  the  leaves  of  books  is  derived. 
They  next  wrote  on  the  skins  which 
f  hey  found  between  the  bark  and  wood 
of  some  trees,  particularly  that  s®rt 
which  slips  off  the  easiest  ;  viz.  ih^ 
elder,  the  plane,  the  ash,  and  the 
elm  :  these  skins,  or  films,  being 
curiously  taken  off,  were  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  made  books  ;  and. 
because  film  in  Latin,  is  called  liber, 
the  same  name  is  given  to  a  book  ; 
from  whence  came  our  word  library. 
In  process  of  time,  the  method  was 
found  out  of  writing  on  parchment, 
made  of  sheepskins;  the  invention 
of  which,  is  assigned  to  the  people 
of  Perganues,  a  city  in  Asia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Caicus^  whereof 
Eumenes  was  king,  and  from  that 
city,  it  was  called  pergamenum, 
which  we  have  corrupted  into  parch¬ 
ment.  After  this,  there  was  a  sort 
of  paper  made  of  the  rind  of  a  plant, 
called  Papyrus,  growing  in  the 
marshes  about  the  river  Nile,  in 
Egypt.  These  rushes  bear  small 
leaves  betwixt  the  outw'ard  rind  and 
the  pith,  which  being  neatly  opened, 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  then 
prepared  with  fine  flour  and  other 
ingredients,  served  to  write  on;  from 
this  rush  called  papyrus,  our  word 
paper  is  derived.  The  Egyptians,  also 
called  this  plant  phylyra  and  hi  bios, 
from  whence,  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  biblos,  to  a  book,  and  from 
that  our  word  bible,  or  the  book. 
The  word  volume,  came  from  vellum, 
on  which  books  was  fomerly  wTote, 
The  art  of  making  paper  of  rags,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
about  the  twelfth  century.  The  first 
paper  mil!  in  England,  was  built  on 
the  liver  Davent,  in  Kent,  by  Sir 
John  Spilman,  to  whom  King  Charles 
the  first,  granted  a  patent,  with  200/. 
a  year  to  encourage  the  manufactory. 
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The  Ghost  of  a  Scrag  of  Mutton. 

IN  the  days  that  that  are  past,  by  the  banks 
of  a  stream, 

Whose  waters  but  softly  were  flo wins;', 

With  ivy  o’ergrown,  an  old  raansion-hoose 
stood, 

Thkt  was  built  on  the  skirt  of  a  chilling 
damp  wood. 

Where  the  yew-tree  and  cypress  were 
growing. 

The  villagers  shook  as  they  passM  by  the 
doors. 

When  they  rested  at  eve  from  their  labors  ; 

And  the  traveiler  many  a  furlong  went 
round, 

If  his  ears  once  admitted  the  terrific  sound 

Of  the  tale  that  was  told  by  the  neigh¬ 
bours. 

They  said,  that  the  house  on  the  skirts  of 
the  wood 

By  a  saucer-eyed  ghost  was  infested. 

Which  fill  ’dev’ry  heart  with  confusion  and 
fright, 

By  assuming  strange  shapes  in  the  dead  of 
the  night — 

IShapes  monstrous^  and  foal,  and  detestedo 

And  truly,  they  said — ^and  the  master  well 
knew 

That  the  ghost  was  the  greatest  of  evils; 

For  ho  sooner  the  bell  of  the  mansion  toll’d 
‘one,’ 

Than  the  frolicsome  imp  in  a  fury  began 

To  caper  like  ten  thousand  devils. 

He  appear’d  in  all  forms  the  most  strange  and 
uncouth; 

Sure  never  was  goblin  so  daring! 

He  utter’d  loud  shrieks  and  most  horrible 
cries, 

Cursed  his  body  and  bones,  and  his  siveet 
little  eyes, 

^Tilihis  impudence  grew  beyond  bearing. 

Just  at  this  nick  o’  time,  as  the  master’s  sad 
heart 

With  anguish  and  sorrow  was  swelling. 

He  heard  that  a  scholar,  with  science  com¬ 
plete. 

Full  of  mystical  lore  as  an  egg  is  with  meat, 

Had  taken  at  Cambridge  a  dwelling, 

The  scholar  was  versed  in  all  magical  arts, 
'  Most  famous  was  he  throughout  college, 

To  the  Red  Sea  full  many  an  unquiet  ghost, 

To  repose  willi  King  Pharoahand  his  mighty 
host, 

He  had  sent,  through  his  powerful  know- 
■  ledge. 


To  this  scholar  so  learned  the  master  he 
went. 

And,  as  lowly  he  bent  with  submission, 

Told  the  freaks  of  the  ghost,  and  the  horri" 
hie  frights, 

That  prevented  his  houshold  from  resting  o* 
nights, 

And  Oiier’d  this  humble  petition  : 

“  That  he,  the  said  scholar,  in  wisdom  so 
U'ise, 

‘‘  Would  the  mischievous  fiend  lay  in  fet¬ 
ters  ; 

“  And  send  hin),  in  torments  for  ever  to 
dwell. 

To  the  nethermost  pit,  of  the  nethermpst 
hell, 

‘‘  For  destroying  the  sleep  of  his  betters.” 

The  scholar,  so  versed  in  all  mystical  lore. 

Told  the  master,  his  pray’r  should  be 
granted  ;--- 

Then  order’d  his  horse  to  be  saddled  w  ith 
speed. 

And  perch’d  on  the  back  of  his  cream-color’d 
steed, 

Trotted  olF  to  the  house  that  was  haunted. 

He  enter’d  the  doors  at  the  fall  o’  the  mglif, 

The  trees  of  the  forest  ^gan  shiver ; 

The  hoarse  raven  croak’d,  and  blue  burnt 
the  light, 

The  owl  loudly  shriek’d,  and,  pale  with 
affright, 

The  servants  like  aspins  did  -quiver. 

“  Bring  some  turnips  and  miik  !”  the  scho¬ 
lar.  he  cried, 

la  la  voice  like  the  echoing  thunder — 

They  brought  him  some  turnips,  and  suet 
beside, 

Some  milk  and  a  spoon ;  and  his  motions  they 
eyed, 

QpUe  lost  in  conjecture  and  wonder. 

He  took  up  the  turnips,  and  peel’d  off  the 
skin. 

Put  them  into  a  pot  that  was  boiling ; 

Spread  a  table  and  cloth,  made  ready  to  snp. 

Then  call’d  for  a  fork,  and  the  turnips  fish’d 
up, 

In  a  hurry,  for  they  were  a  spoiling. 

He  mash’d  up  the  turnips  with  butter  and 
milk ; 

The  hail  at  the  casement  ’gan  clatter  ; 

Yet  the  scholar  ne’er  heeded  the  tempest 
without, 

But,  raising  his  eyes,  and  turning  about, 

Ask’d  the  maid  for  a  small  wooden  plai-^ 
ter. 

R  2 
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He  mash’d  up  the  turulps  with  butter  and 
miik  ; 

The  storm  came  on  thicker  and  faster  : 

The  lightnings  blue  flashed,  and  with  ter¬ 
rific  din 

The  wind  at  each  crevice  and  cranney  came 
in, 

Tearing  up  by  the  roots  lath  and  plaister. 

He  mash’d  up  the  turnips  with  butter  and 
milk  ; 

The  mess  would  have  ravish’d  a  glutton  : 

When,  lo  !  his  sharp  bones  hardly  cover’d 
with  skill. 

The  Ghost,  from  a  nook  o’er  the  window 
peep’d  in,  * 

In  the  form  of  a  Boil’d  Scrag  of  Mut¬ 
ton  ! 

Ho  !  ho  !”  said  the  ghost‘  “what  art  doing 
below  ?” 

The  scholar  look’d  up  in  a  twinkling— 

The  limes  are  too  bad  to  afford  any  meat, 

So,  to  render^my  turnips  more  pleasant  to 

•  eat, 

“  A  few  grains  of  pepper  I’m  sprinkling.” 

Then  he  caught  up  a  fork,  and  the  mutton  he 
seized, 

And  soused  it  at  once  in  the  platter ; 

Threw  o’er  it  some  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of 
fat, 

And  before  the  poor  ghost  could  tell  what 
he  was  at, 

He  was  gone ! — like  a  moose  down  the  throat 
of  a  cat, 

And  this  is  the  whole  of  the  matter. 


Female  Depravity  in  London, 

AT  Paris  and  Berlin,  (to  wldch  an 
iintra veiled  Englishman  with  secret 
satisfaction  refers  for  frightful  con¬ 
trasts  to  the  morals  and  purity  of  his 
own  country)  the  women  of  the  town 
confine  themselves  to  certain  public 
places,  so  that  those  who  wish  for 
them  know  were  to  find  them,  and 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  ,  them  know 
how  to  prevent  the  contact ;  hut  in 
I.ondoii  they  are  scattered  every 
where.  You  cannot  walk  any  of  the 
streets  at  night  but  they  address  you, 
and  frequently  with  no  small  violence 
of  attachment.  In  these  streets  their 
very  walks  are  allotted,  by  a  sort  of 
general  agreement,  and  certain  penal¬ 
ties  are  incurred  if  trespassed  upon. 

J  :  I  i  . 


The  miserable  wretch  who  is  obliged 
by  disease  to  retire  for  a  time, 
actually  lets  her  walk  during  the 
period  to  some  sister  in  iniquity, 
whose  i*,  confined  to  a  street  less 
productive  because  less  favourable 
to  the  purposes  ot  prostitution. 

The  theatres  are  not  a  little  indebt¬ 
ed  to  thc^e  unfoitunate  girls  for  a 
great  portion  of  their  audiences. 
The  players  and  the  prostitutes  pretty 
neaily  divide  the  attention  of  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  upper  boxes,  it  is 
eminently  ridiculous  to  hear  the  cant¬ 
ing  of  the  English  about  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  their  moral  character;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  attend  a  party 
of  modest  females  to  the  play,  where 
they  are  destined  to  encounter 
the  most  disgusting  scenes  of  inde¬ 
cency,  in  reaching  and  returning  from 
their  box;  and  when  there,  they  can- 
j!ot  raise  their  eyes  towards  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  without  witnessing  the  vilest 
of  their  sex,  in  semi-nakedness,  in 
dalliance  with  grey-headed  dotards, 
or  beardless  libertines.-  What  a 
melancholy  and  afilicting  subject  for 
reflection  is  it  to  think  of  the  fate  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  these 
abandoned  women,  who,  arrayed  in 
all  the  sumptuousness  and  gaiety  of 
meretricious  attraction,  have  often 
met  and  engaged  the  eye  in  these 
public  places  of  amusement  I  But 
a  few  years  since,  many  of  them  w'ere 
elegant  in  their  persons,  tasteful  in 
their  dress,  and,  painful  to  think 
upon,  unpolluted  in  their  minds  ! 
Now  what  is  become  of  them  ?  Some, 
pinched  by  penury,  have  incurred  the 
vengeance  of  the  law,  and  writhed 
under  the  lash  of  the  executioner, 
languished  in  goals,  or  been  baniohed 
to  a  distant  region;  whilst  others,' 
devoured  by  the  most  loathsome  of 
diseases,  or  victims  of  slow  consuming 
declines,  have  descended,  unwept  and 
unlamented,  to  their  graves.  » 

•  When  it  is  considered  how  great  is 
the  number  of  bachelorsj  and  of  very" 
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young  men  uiulei  the  doixunion  oi’ 
raging  passions  ;  x'f  strangers  lesof  tin 
to  _the  metropolis,  seamen  and  ia- 
bourers,  and  the  general  profligacy  of 
vulgar  life,  the  tables  of  (ernale  pro> 
titntion  with  w  hich  an  ingenious,  able, 
and  humane  magistrate,  Mr.  Colqu- 
lioun,  has  furni>hed  the  public,  will 
cease  to  surprise.  Ilis  estimate  is  as 
follows : 

Prostitutes  of  the  class  of 

well-educated  women  -  2,000 

* — - -  of  the  class  of  per¬ 

sons  above  the  rank  ot 
menial  servants  -  3,000 

- - -  of  the  class  who 

may  have  been  employed 
as  mental  servants,  or  se¬ 
duced  in  very  early  life,  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  about  20,000 

- -  of  those  in  differ- 

ent  ranks  of  society,  who 
live  partly  by  prostitution, 
including  the  muililudes 
of  low  females  who  cohabit 
with  labourers,  and  others, 
without  tnatnmony,  in  ike 
metropolis,  about  r  -  25,000 

50,000 


This  calculation,  of  course,  must 
riOt  be  considered  as  perfectly  accu¬ 
rate  ;  though  I  fear  it  is  as  likely  to 
be  under  as  over  rated.  The  amount 
is  alarmingly  great,  inasmuch  as  it 
ascertains  the  prodigious  extent  of 
almost  avow'ed  prostitution;  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  favour  of 
the  general  female  chastity  of  the 
country. 


Jcurnal  oj  a  Wiltshire  Curate, 
Monday. 

PECRIVEij  ten  pounds  from  rny 
lector.  Dr,  Snarl,  being  one  half- 
year’s  salary.  Obliged  to  wait  a 
Jong  time  before  my  admittance  to 
the  doctor,  and  even  when  admitted, 
was  never  once  asked  to  sit  down  or 


refresh  myself,  though  i  had  walked 
kdeven  miles. — Jtnm,  'i  lie  doctor 
hinted  he  ctaild  have  the  curacy  filled 
for 'fifteen  pounds  a  }ear. 

'PUESDA  Y. 

Paid  nine  pounds  to  seven  differeiit 
people,  but  could  not  buy  the  second¬ 
hand  pair  of  black  breeclies  offered 
to  me  as  a  great  bargain,  by  Cabbage 
the  taylor,  my  wife  wanting  a  petti¬ 
coat  above  all  things,  and  neither 
Betsy  nor  Polly  having  a  shoe  to  go 
to  church  in. 

Wednesday. 

'  IMy  wife  bought  a  petticoat  for 
herself,  and  shoes  for  two  daushteis; 
bill  liniutkilyin  coming  home  drop- 
pt'd  half  a  guinea  tbiough  a  hole, 
uhich  she  had  never  before  peneived 
in  her  pocket,  and  reduced  all  cur 
ca  h  in  the  vvoild  to  half  a  crown. — 
Item,  Chili  ray  poor  woman  for  being 
afflicted  at  the  misfoitune, '  and 
tender! V  advised  her  to  relv  on  the 
goodness  of  God. 

Thursday. 

Received  a  note  from  the  aledioiise 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  iriforming  me, 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  to 
me  on  pressing  business  ;  went,  and 
found  It  was  an  imfortunate  member 
of  a  strolling  company  of  phiyers, 
who  was  [)ledged  for  seven-pence 
halfpenny ;  in  a  struggle  w  haf  to  do — • 
the  baker,  though  we  had  paid  him 
but  on  Tuesday,  quarrelled  with  us, 
m  order  to  avoid  giving  ciedit  m 
future;  and  George  Greasy  the 
butcher,  sent  us  wor  t,  that  he  heard 
it  whispered  tiovv  the  rector  intended 
to  take  a  curate  wdio  wou'd  do  parish, 
duty  at  an  interior  price,  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  he  would  do  any  dnng 
to  serve  me,  advised  me  to  deal  with 
ik'tcr  Paunch,  at  the  upper  ei.d  of 
the  town  :  mortifying  reflections  these. 
But  a  want  of  humanity  is^  m  my 
opinion,  d  want  ot  justice! 

Father  of  the  universe  lends  h’i 
■  li  ssings  to  us,  wuh  a  view  that  wo 
iiould  relieve  a  brotUer  iu  diairest^ 
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and  we  Consequently  do  no  more  than 
pay  a  debt,  when  wepeiform  an  an 
of  benevolence— paid  the  stranger’s 
leckon'mg  out  of  the  shilling  in  m 
pocket,  and  gave  him  the  remainder 
of  the  money  to  prosecute  his  joutney. 

Friday. 

A  very  scanty  d  nner,  and  preten¬ 
ded  therefore  to  he  ill,  that  b\ 
avoiding  to  cat  I  might  leave  something 
like  enoygh  lor  my  poor  wife  and 
chihben.  \  toid  my  wife  what  I  had 
done  with  the  shilling:  the  excellent 
creature,  instead  «d  blaming  me  for 
the  action,  blessed  the  goodness  of 
Ri)  beaifp  and  burst  into  tears. 
jMem.  Never  to  contradict  her  as 
loti;*  as  I  live;  for  the  mind  that  can 
argue  like  lier’s,  though  it  may 
deviate  from  the  more  rigid  senti¬ 
ments  of  prudence,  is  even  amiable 
in  ds  .ndiscrelion,  and  in  each  elapse 
from  the  severity  of  osconomy,  per¬ 
forms  an  act  ol  virtue  superior  to  the 
value  of  a  kingdom, 

Saturday. 

Wrote  a  sermon,  which  on  Sunday 
I  preached  at  four  different  parish 
churches,  and  came  home  excessively 
weary  and  hungry — and  only  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny  in  the  house — but 
see  the  goodness  of  God  :  The  strolling 
player  whom  I  had  relieved  was  a 
man  of  fortune,  who  accidentally 
heard  that  I  was  as  humane  as  I  was 
indigent,  and  from  a  generous  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  temper,  wanted  to  do  me  an 
essential  piece  of  service.  1  had  not 
been  aniiour  at  home  when  he  came 
in,  and  declared  himself  my  friend, 
put  a  fifty  pound  note  into  my  hand, 
and  the  next  day  presented  me  with 
a  living  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 


On  a  Person  with  a  most  voracious  Appetite. 

OTHO,  entomb’d  wuthin  this  glebe  so  hal¬ 
low’d, 

Had  in  his  life-time  many  acres  sw’allow’d 
But  in  return  to  this  voracious  limb, 

The  earth  in  Justice  a»w  has  swailtw’d  him. 


Chronological  Account  of  the  prin* 
cipal  Events  in  the  Life  of  Buona¬ 
parte, 

1769- 

Aug.  15»  Born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica 
1779* 

Mar.  — .  Placed  at  the  militaryschool 
at  Brienne 

1793.  An  officer  of  artillery  at  the 

siege  of  Toulon,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  brigade 

1794. 

Oct.  4.  Commands  the  conventional 
troops,  and  defeats  the 
Parisians 

i79^»  Appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy 
May  10.  Battle  of  Lodi 
\ug.  3.  Battle  of  Castiglione 
Nov.  l^.  Battle  of  Areola 

1797. 

Feb.  2.  Surrender  of  Alantua 
Mar.  23.  Trieste  surrenders 
April  1  8.  Prelipiinaries  with  Austria, 
signed  at  Leoben 

May  16.  French  take  possession  of 
Venice 

Oct.  17.  Treaty  of  Campo  Forinio 
with  Austria 

1798. 

May  20.  Buonaparte  sails  for  Egypt 
July  21.  Battle  of  Embabe,  or  of 
the  Pyramids 

Oct.  24.  Insurrection  at  Cairo 

1799. 

May  21.  Siege  of  Acre  raised 
Aug.  23.  Sails  from  Egypt  for  Franc* 
Oct.  7*  Lands  at  Frejus 
Nov.  9*  Dissolves  the  conventional 
government 

- 10.  Declared  first  consul 

1800. 

Feb.  3,5.  Peace  with  the  Chouans 
Alay  15.  Buonaparte  crosses  Mount 
St.  Bernard 

June  lO.  Battle  of  Marengo 
July  28.  Preliminaries  with  Austria, 
signed  at  Paris 

Dec.  3.  Battle  of  Hobenlinden 

- 24.  Explosion  of  thg  infernal 

machine 
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1801. 
Feb.  9. 


Aug. 

Id. 

Oct. 

8. 

1802. 

Jan. 

2d. 

Mar. 

27. 

JMay 

15. 

Aug. 

d  CO 

1803. 

May 

IS. 

June 

5. 

1 804. 

Feb. 

— . 

Mar. 

20. 

April 

8. 

May 

18. 

N  ov. 

19. 

1805. 

Feb. 

1 

— 

April 

11. 

May 

2d. 

Sept. 

24. 

Oct. 

20. 

Nov. 

13. 

Dec. 

2. 

15. 

2d. 

180d. 

Mar. 

30. 

June 

5. 

July  26. 
* - 27. 

Sept.  24. 


Treaty  of  Luneville  with 
Austria 

Nelson  attacks  the  Boulogne 
flotilla 

Pieliiiiinaries  with  England 

The  Cisalpine  repub.  placed 
under  Buonaparte 
Dehnitive  treaty  with  Eng. 
Legion  of  honour  instituted 
Declared  consul  for  life 
Swiss  form  of  government 
changed  by  the  interference 
of  the  Trench 

English  declaration  of  war 
Hanover  conquered 

Moreau  arrested 
Due  d’Enghien  shot 
Pichegru  dies  in  prison 
Buonaparte  made  emperor 
Crowned  by  the  Pope 

Writes  a  pacific  letter  to  the 
king  of  England 
Treaty  of  Petersburgh,  be¬ 
tween  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden 
Buonaparte  declared  king 
of  Italy 

Buonaparte  heads  his  army 
against  Austria 
Mack’s  army  surrenders'  at 
Ulrn 

French  enter  Vienna 
Battle  of  Austerlitz 
Treaty  of  Vienna  with 
Prussia 

Treaty  of  Presburg  with 
Austria 

Joseph  Buonaparte  declared 
king  of  Naples 
Louis  Buonaparte  declared 
king  of  Holland 
Convocation  of  the  Jews 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
published 

Buonaparte  marches  against 
Prussia 


Oct.  14.  Battle  of  Auersfadt  or  Jena 

- 27*  Buonaparte  enters  Berim 

Nov.  19.  Hamburgh  taken 

-  Berlin  decree 

1  S07. 

Feb.  8.  Battle  of  Evlaii 
June  14.  Battle  of  Friedland 
July  7.  Treaty  of  Tilsit 

180S. 

July  7.  Joseph  Buonaparte  declared 
king  of  Spain 

— —  20.  Surrender  of  Dupont’s  arm  j 
at  Bayien 

— —  29*  Joseph  Buonaparte  evacu¬ 
ates  Madrid 

Aug.  21.  Battle  of  Vimeira 
Sept.  27.  Conferences  at  Erfurth 
Nov.  5.  Buonap.  arrives  at  Vittork 
Dec.  4.  Surrender  of  Madrid 

1809. 

Jan.  id.  Battle  of  Corunna 

- 22.  Buonaparte  returns  to  Paris 

April  d.  War  declared  by  Austria 

- 13.  Buonaparte  heads  his  army 

against  Austria 

May  10.  French  enter  Vienna 

- 22.  Battle  of  Esliog  or  Asperne 

July  ^d.  Battle  of  Wagram 
Aug.  15.  Flushing  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish 

Oct.  14.  Treaty  of  Vienna 
Dec.  13.  Lucien  Buonaparte  arrives 
ill  England 

- id.  Buonaparte’s  marriage  with 

Josephine  dissolved 

- 23.  Waicheren  evacuated  by  the 

Engiisii 

1810. 

Mar.  11.  Buonap-arte  marries  Maria 
Louisa,  dan.  of  Francis  IL 
July  9.  Holland  &  the  HanseTowns 
annexed  to  France 

Aug.  21.  Bernadotte  elected  crown 
prince  of  Sweden 

Dec.  —  Decree  for  restraining  the 
liberty  of  the  press 

1811. 

Jan.  1.  Hamburgh  annexed  to  the 
empire 

Apr.  20.  The  empress  delivered  of  a 
son,  w  ho  is  stykd  king  of 
Koine 
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Sept*  2.  BuoDaparte  present  at  ‘du 
eniiagemerit  between  the 
B.>uiog!ie  iiotiila  and  an 
English  cruiser 

'  1812. 

Jao.  22.  Swedish  Pomerania  seized 
by  Buonaparte 

May  9*  heads  the  array  against 
Russia 

June  11.  Arrives  at  Konigsberg 

- -28.  Enters  Wilna 

Aug.  i  8.  Smolensko  taken 
Sept.  7.  Battle  of  Moskwa 

- - 14.  Frenc-h  enter  M-oscow  ■ 

Oct.  22.  Evacuate  it  again  , 

iNov.  9,  Buonaparte  at  Smolensko 
Dec.  5.  Quits  the  army 
- - 1 S.  Arrives  at  Paris 

1813.  ' 
April  —  Takes  the  command  of  the 

arjny  on  the  Elbe 
May  1.  Battle  of  Lutzeii 

- - 20.  Battle  of  Bautzen 

June  4.  Armstice  agreed  on 

•  - —21.  Battle  of  Vittoria 

Aug.  i7.  Hostilities  recommence 

- - 2S.  Battle  of  Dresden—  Moreau 

killed 

Sept.  7*  English  enter  France  < 

— —  28.  Buoiiap.  evacuates  Dresden 
Oct.  18.  Battle  of  Leipsic 
E^ov.  15.  Revolution  in  Holland 
Dec.  1.  Declaration  of  the  allies  at 
Frankfort 

- -  8.  English  army  cross  tlse  Nive 

1814. 

Jan.  4.  Allies  cros.s  the  Rhine  - 
JMar.  30.  Battle  of  Montmartre 

- 31.  Allies  enter  Paris 

April  11.  Buonaparte  abdicates  the 
throne 

May  8.  Arrives  at  Elba 
2815. 

March  1.  Saifs  from  Elba  to  France 
- - 20.  Arrives  at  t^aris,  and  re¬ 
assumes  the  throne 

*  - 25.  Is  declared  an  outlaw  by 

the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
then  assembled  at  Vienna 
Aptli  — -  Calls  a  new  house  of  peers, 
and  ciiaoiber  of  represen- 
aaiives  of  the  people  i 


Jur«e  lb, 
- 18. 

— —  21. 
July  22. 

Aug.  11. 


Calls  a  Champ  de  Mai 
Defeats  the  Prussiaiis 
Loses  his  army  in  a  great 
battle  aj^ainsl  the  English 
and  Prussians 

Abdicates  the  throne  a  se¬ 
cond  time 

Surrenders  himself  to  an 
Englis!)  ship  of  war  off 
Rocheftmt 
Arrives  al  Torbay 
Sails  from  England  in  the 
Northumberland  for  St, 
Helena, 


77ie  Loftery  of  Life. 

THE  following  story  is  by  Barclay 
ill  his  “  Icon  ARinconmi,^'  Prince 
Maurice,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Spaniards,  took  twenty  four  prisoners 
one  of  whom  was  an  Englishmaiij, 
(named  George  Haslewood.)  He 
ordered  eight  of  these  to  be  iianged, 
to  retaliate  a  like  sentence  passed  by 
Archduke  Albert,  upon  the  same 
nuuiber  of  Hollanders. 

The  fate  of  the  unhappy  victims 
was  to  be  determined  by  drawing  lots.  1 
The  Englisliinan,  w  ho  had  the  good  ; 
fortune  to  escape,  seeing  a  Spaniard  5 
express  the  strongest  symptoms  of  ; 
horror  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  put 
his  hand  in  the  helmet,  offered  for 
twelve  crowns  to  stand  his  chance.  ; 
The  offer  was  accordingly  accepted,  | 
and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  i 
the  second  time;  upon  being  called  i 
a  fool  for  so  presumptuously  tempt-  t 
ing  bis  fate,  he  said,  “  he  thought  he  i 
acted  very  prudently;  for  as  lie  daily  | 
hazarded  his  life  for  sixpence,  lie  i 
might  have  made  a  good  bargain  in  i 
venturing  it  ior  tw’eive  crowns.*' 


,On  a  Puritanical  Lock-smith, 

4  ZEALOUS  lock-smith  dy'd  of  late, 
And  arriv’d  at  heaven’s  gate, 
be  stood  without  and  w^onld  not  knocLe^ 
Because  he  meant  to  picke  the  locke. 


•  * 

c 
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Tom  Paine. 

THE  close  of  the  life  of  {Ins  extra- 
orditrary  infidel  is  thus  given  in  an 
American  pubiiealion  of  autlieufiritv  ; 
his  last  nioments  cannot  be  better  de~ 
scril)rd,  than  by  quoting  a  passage 
from  a  letter  written  bv  Dr.  Manlev, 
>vho  attended  Paine  during  his  last 
illness. — About  eleven  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  (leatlp  excepting  the  last 
six  weeks,  he  was  driutk  twice  a  day. 
The  doctor  thus  states-— 

“  Daring  tiie  latter  part  of  his  life, 
though  his  conversation  wasequivoca!, 
liis  conduct  was  singular:  he  would 
not  be  left  alone  night  or  day  He 
not  only  required  to  have  somebody 
with  him,  but  he  must  see  that  he  or 
she  was  there;  and  would  not  allow 
his  curtain  to  be  closed  at  any  time ; 
und  if  as  sometimes  would  unavoid¬ 
ably  happen,  he  was  left  alone,  he 
would  scream  and  hollow,  until  some 
person  came  to  him.— When  relief 
fioni  pain  would  admit,  he  seemed 
thoughtful  and  contemplating,  his 
eyes  being  generally  closed,  and  his 
arms  folded  upon  iiis  breast,  althougii 
he  never  slept  without  toe  assistance 
of  an  anodyne, — There  was  something 
remarkable  in  his  conduct  about  ti.is 
period  (which  comprises  two  weeks 
immediately  preceding  his  death)  par- 
/  ticularly  v^^hen  we  recollect  that  Paine 
was  the  author  of  ‘  The  Age  of  Pea 
son,” — -He  would  call  out,  during  liis 
paroxysms  of  distress,  with  inter- 
snission,  ‘  O  Lord  help  me  !  God  help 
me!  Jesus  Christ  help  me!  O  Lord 
help  me,’  &c.  repealing  the  same  ex¬ 
pression,  without  the  least  variation, 
in  a  tone  of  voice,  tirat  would  alarm 
the  house.  It  was  tiiis  conduct  that 
induced  me  to  think  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  former  opinions ;  and 
I  was  more  inclitied  to  that  belief, 
when  I  understood  from  iiis  muse 
(w'ho  is  a  very  serious,  and  I  believe 
a  pious  woman)  that  he  would  occvi 
sionally  inquire  when  he  saw  her  with 


a  liiook,  what  she  was  reading;  and 
being  answered,  *  Hobart’s  Compa¬ 
nion  to  the  Altar,’  used  at  the  same 
ticsie  to  ask,  whether  she  should  read 
aloud,  he  assutted  ;  and  would  often 
appear  to  give  paiareuiar  attention.  £ 
took  occasion  during  the  night  of  the 
5th  or  bth  of  June,  to  test  tiie  strength 
of  hi^  opinion  resnecting  the  Revela- 
j  lion. —  I  purposely  made  him  a  \e  y 
^  lute  vi^i^  it  was  a  time  whidi  seemed 
!  to  sfut  exactly  with  tny  errand — -it  was 
midnight — he  was  in  great  nistiess, 
constantly  exclaiming  in  the  uords 
before-mentioned,  when  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  preface,  I  addressed  him  in 
the  following  manner:  “  Mr.  Paine, 
your  opinions  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  cooiniiniity  have  been  treated  with 
deference ;  vou  have  nevt  r  b  en  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  m  your  conversa¬ 
tion  words  of  course— you  have  never 
indulged  in  the  habit  of  profane  swear-* 
ing;  you  must  be  sensible  we  are  ac- 
'juainted  with  your  religious  opinious,^ 
as  they  are  given  to  rise  world:  what 
must  we  think  of  your  pie^eni  con¬ 
duct?  Why  <lo  you  cal!  upofi  Jesus 
Cinist  tt>  help  you?  Do  you  believe 
that  he  can  helj)  \ou?  Do  y<'U  believe 
in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Ciirisl  ?  Come 
now,  answer  me  honestly  — I  want  an 
answer  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man; 
for  I  verily  believe  you  wiii  not  live 
twenty-four  hours”  I  waited  some 
time  at  the  end  of  every  questimi*  lie 
flid  not  answer,  but  ceased  to  exclaim 
in  the  above  manner  Again  1  ad- 
(lre.ssed  him,  “Mr.  Paine  you  leave  not 
answered  my  questions:  viiil  yrm 
answer  them?  Allow  me  to  ask  you 
again  —  Dr*  you  believe,  or,  let  me 
qualify  the  question  ;  do  you  wish  to 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  tiie  son  of 
God  r  After  a  pause  of  some  minutes, 
he  answered,  “  1  have  no  wish  to  be¬ 
lieve  on  that  subject.”  1  tnen  left 
liim,  and  I  know  not  whether  he  sp<>ke 
many  person  on  any' subject;  though 
lived,  as  1  before  observed,  till  the 
morning  of  the  8thf’ 
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WOMAN! 

WHO,  in  this  world  of  care  and  strife, 
Doth  kindlj  cheer  and  sweeten  life, 

As  friend,  companion,  and  as  wife  ? 

^Tis  Woman  ! 

Who  by  a  thousand  tender  wiles, 

By  fond  endearments  and  by  smiles. 

Our  bosom  of  its  grief  beguiles  ? 

^Tis  vvoman ! 

From  whom  do  a!I  Onr  pleasures  ilow  ; 
Who  draws  the  scorpion  sting  of  woe, 

And  makes  the  heart  with  transport  glow? 

^  lis  woman  ! 

Who,  of  a  nature  more  reSn'd, 

Doth  soften  man’s  rude  stubborn  mind, 

And  make  him  gentle,  mild  and  kind  ? 

^Tis  woman ! 

Who  binds  ns  all  to  one  another, 

By  siiJfen  bands,  of  father,  mother, 

Of  husband,  children,  sister^  brother  ? 

’Tis  woma*  ! 

When  hours  of  absence  past  we  meet, 

Say,  who  enraptur’d  runs  to  greet 
Our  glad  return,  with  kisses  sweet  ? 

’Tis  woman  ! 

Who,  by  a  word,  a  touch,  a  sigh, 

The  simple  glancing  of  her  eye, 

Can  fill  the  soul  with  ecstacy  ? 

^Tis  woman  I 

Eden  she  lost,  ensnared  to  vice, 

But  well  has  she  repaid  its  price, 

For  earth  is  made  a  paradise 

By  w  oman  ! 

Bid  me  with  mandate  stern  prepare, 

To  cope  with  famine,  death,  despair, 

Ail,  all,  undaunted  I  v/ould  bear 

For  woman ! 

Place  hie  upon  some  desart  shore, 

Round  which  the  angry  tempests  roar, 

Aiy  constant  soul  should  still  adore, 

Dear  w  oman ! 

Guide  me  to  mountains  white  with  snow, 
Where  chilling  winds  for  ever  blow, 

E’en  there  contented  1  would  go 

With  w’onian  I 

Deep,  deep,  within  the  moun/ain’s  side, 

Fd  dig  a  cavern  for  niyjiride, 

And  there  my  treasure  T  would  hid®, 

My  own  dear  woman  ! 


(fn  fliV.  John  Day. 

HEBE  lies  tlie  body  of  John  Day; 

Vfhat  young  John?  no,  no.  Old  John? 
Aye. 


A  new  Punishment  for  Bigamy. 

AN  am’roiis  Scot  intent  on  pleasure,  strove 
To  multiply  the  joys  of  wedded  love, 

And  that  so  wise  a  man  might  have  an  heir. 
Instead  of  one  young  wife — betook  a  pair.. 
Two  noble  virgins  grac’d  his  worthless 
arms, 

And  lavished  on  a  perjur’d  wretch  their 
charms. 

The  trick  discovered — hostile  nobles  throng 
T’  obtain  redress  for  each  sad  consorfa^ 
wrong ; 

^Our  peccadillos,  when  compar’d  with  this 
Dire  outrage,’  they  exclaim’d,  ‘are  not 
amiss; 

Gaming,  seduction,  nay  adultery  seem 
Mere  hubbies  on  gay  fashion’s  eddying 
stream, 

Compar’d  w’ith  such  enormous  vice — thi# 
crime 

Might  be  excusable  in  Asia’s  clime, 

But  must  be  punished  here;  what  sentence 
say 

Should  be  denounc’d  on  those  who  tlm#^ 
betray  V 

liet  the  delinquent  be  condemn’d  to  dwell 
P/ith  both  his  wives — they’ll  make  his  home 
a  hell ; 

Daily  reproaches,  nightly  brawls  shall  prove 
His  torment  who  abus’d  a  woman’s  love. 
Pass  such  a  law’ — and  England  shall  be  fre& 
From  future  instances  of  bigamy. 


A  Dream. 

I  DRFAM’D,  that,  buried  in  my  fellow 
clay, 

Close  by  a  common  beggar’s  side  I  lay. 

And,  as  so  mean  a  neighbour  shock’d  my 
pride. 

Thus,  like  a  corpse  of  consequence  T  cry’d  r 

Scoundrel,  begone;  and  henceforth  touch 
me  not ; 

Alore  manners  learn,  and  at  a  distance  rot. 

How  !  scoundrel  I  in  a  haughtier  tone,  said 
he ; 

Proud  lump  of  dirt  I  I  scorn  thy  words,  and 
thee ; 

Here  all  are  equal ;  now  thy  case  is  mine  ; 

This  is  my  rotting-place,  and  that  is  thine. 


Upon  John  Death, 

HERS  lies  John  Death,  the  very  same, 

That  went  away  with  a  cousin  of  his  name. 


Cooks  and  Curates. 

A  HUNDRED  a  year  to  a  man  cook  to  give. 
With  a  plentiful  table  few  nobles  forbear ; 
Oft  a  curate  gets  thirty,  and  yet  T  believe, 
If  he  diu’d  vvith  Duke  Humphrey  few 
rectors  w  ould  care. 


I 
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Cheai)  TraveUms:. 

A  c3 


JOHN  KILBURN,  a  person  well 
known  on  the  turf  as  a  list-seller,  &c. 
being  at  a  town  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
according  to  a  turf  phrase,  quite 
broke  down  :  it  was  in  harvest  time, 
the  week  before  Richmond  races,  near 
which  place  he  was  born,  and  to  ar¬ 
rive  tliere  in  time,  he  hd  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  expedient;— he  applied  to  a 
blacksmith  of  his  acquaintance  to 
eta  rap  on  a  padlock  the  words,  ‘  Rich- 
luoiid  Gaol,’  which,  with  the  chain, 
was  fixed  to  one  of  his  legs,  and  he 
composedly  went  into  a  corn  field  to 
sleep.  As  he  expected,  he  was  soon 
apprehended,  and  taken  before  a 
inagistrate,  who,  after  some  delibera¬ 
tion,  ordered  two  constables  to  guard 
bini  in  a  carriage  to  Richmond,  no 
lime  being  to  be  lost,  Kilburn  saying 
he  had  not  been  tried,  and  hoping 
|hey  would  not  let  him  lay  till  another 
assize.  The  constables,  on  tiieir 
arrival  at  the  gaol  accosted  the  keeper 
with^ — ‘‘  Sir,  do  you  know  this  Juan  1” 
Yes,  very  well;  it  is  Kilburn:  I 
have  Imown  iiim  many  years.’'  “We 
suppose  lie  has  broken  out  of  your 
gaol,  as  he  has  a  chain  and  padlock 
on  with  your  mark.  Is  not  he  a  pri¬ 
soner  I”  A  prisoner ! — I  never  heard 
anv  harm  of  him  in  mv  life,”  “  Nor,” 
says'Kilburn,  “  have  these  gentleoien. 
Sir.  They  have  been  so  good  as  to 
bring  me  out  of  Bedfordshire,  and  R 
will  not  give  them  anv  further  trouble, 

I  have  got  the  key  of  t lie  padlock, 
and  i’ll  not  trouble  them  to  unlock  it. 

1  thank  them  for  their  good  usage.” 
The  distance  he  thus  travelled  was 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles. 


The  Crooked  Lady, 

A  VERY  crooked  lady 
Did  shew  Mr.  Grady, 

Her  hall,  of  a  very  great  height ; 

V  But,  madam,”  says  he, 

“  Though  very  high  it  be, 

You  never  can  stand  in’t  upriyht.*^ 


Singular  Notice  ivhich  appeared  in 
the  Dailj/  Advertiser,  after  a  Gen¬ 
tleman*  s  House,  in  Stanhope- Street, 
had  been  broke  open, 

“  MR.  R— — ,  of  Stanhope-StreeR 
presents  his  most  respectful  ccnqtli- 
ments  to  the  gentlemen  who  did  him 
the  honor  of  eating  a  couple  of  r«>iisted 
chicken,  drinking  sundry  tankards  of 
ale,  and  three  bottles  of  old  Madeira, 
at  his  house,  on  Monday  night. 

*'  In  their  haste  they  took  away  Ihe 
tankard,  to  which  they  are  heartily 
welcome  ;  to  the  table  spoons  and  the 
light  guineas  which  were  in  an  old 
red  Morocco  pocket  book,  they  are 
also  heartily  welcome/',  but  in  the  said 
pocket  book  there  W'ere  several  loos^ 
papers,  which  consisting  of  private 
memorandums,  receipts,  &c.  can  be 
of  no  use  to  \m  kind ‘hwd  friendly 
sitors,  but  are  important  to  him;  he 
therefore  hopes  and  trusts  they  will 
be  so  polite  as, to  take  some  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reku’uing  Ihem. 

“For  an  old  family  watch,  which 
w^as  in  tfie  same  drawer,  he  cannot 
ask  on  tlie  same  terms;  but  if  any 
could  be  pointed  out,  by  which  he 
could  replace  it  with  twice  as  many 
heavy  guineas  as  they  can  get  for  it, 
he  would  gladly  be  the  purchaser.” 

“  W.  R.” 

A  few  nights  after,  a  packet,  with 
the  following  letter  inclosed,  was  dro[)» 
ped  into  ifje  area  of  his  house. 

“  Sir, — Y  ou  are  quite  a  gemnian. 
Not  being  isaed  to  ^our  Madeira,  it 
got  into  our  upper  works,  or  we  never 
should  fjave  cribbed  your  papers; 

I  they  be  all  marched  back  again  witli 
the  red  book. 

“Your  ale  was  mortal  good;  the 
tankard  and  spoons  were  made  into  a 
white  soup,  in  Duke's  Place,  two  liours 
before  day  light.  The  old  family 
watch  cases  were  at  the  same  time 
I  made  into  a  brown  gravy,  and  the 
guts  new  christened,  are  on  their  voy¬ 
age  to  Holland. 

.  “  If  tliey  had  not  been  transported, 
s  2  ■ 
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^’ou  should  iiuvf  iheoi  i;gaiii,  for  >ou 
are  quite  the  gemiuaii;  but  yon  kuoWj 
as  they  have  been  christened,  and  got 
a  new  name,  they  would  mo  knige 
be  of  your  old  tamiiy.  And  so  sir 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  tha: 
we  are  nsuch  ob'igated  to  vou,  as  * 
shall  be  Ldad  to  sarve  and  visit  vou  bv 

*  a. 

night  or  by  day,  and  are  your  humbie 
sarvants  to  commaiKi/' 


On  Pluralitien. 

WITH  three  livings  loaded  Some  parsons 
we  view, 

That  others  get  none  we  allow  ; 

An  t  Id  fashion  d  proverb  though  homely  is 
true, 

^len  are  willing  to  ‘‘grease  the  fat  sow.'^ 


Mdancholy  Fact, 

SUf.L!V4N  was  an  unfortunate 
Irishman,  hurried  by  impetuosity  ar-rl 
lesentmen},  into  a  bold  and  unwar- 
rantable  enterprize  He  did  not,  hko 
bis  American  namesake,  help  to  con¬ 
vert  successful  rebellion  into  a  glori¬ 
ous  revolution,  but  tell  an  ignominious 
victim  to  the  passioi's,  those  aibitiai  v 
tyr  tnts,  which  so  few  of  us  are  able 
to  resist. 

Having  formed  an  attachment  ti^ 
an  amiable  young  woman,  of  poiiihed 
and  engaging  Oiaimers,  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  as  her  lover;  but,  from  some  tri¬ 
fling  disagreement,  in  which  his  con¬ 
stitutional  ardor  somew  hat  overleaped 
the  bounds  of  discretion  and  decorum, 
his  visits  had,  for  a  short  time,  been 
iorbidden.  Stung  with  keen  desire, 
and  wearied  by  tedious  expectation, 
be  broke  into  her  mother’s  house  a! 
the  dead  of  night,  seized  her  in  his 
arms,  and  in  spite  of  outcries,  tears, 
and  resistance,#,  conveyed  her  to  a 
lonely  sequestered  spot  in  the  county 
of  IJmerick. 

After  securiiog  the  avenues  of  his 
retreat,  which  was  an  ancient  castle, 
and  c()?isideriog  hhnself  as  safe  from 
the  danger  of  immediate  pursuit,  he 
eoiiducted  the  Iremhljng  fair  one  into 


a  retired  chamber,  and  addressed  her 
m  the  following  words: 

“  You  have  tortured  me  so  long  on 
he  tenterhooks  of  suspense,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  delayeci  hope,  that  it 
fs  not  possible  to  flatter  myself  with 
-nijoying  the  least  share  of  your  afiec- 
iionsi—but  it  is  now'  too  late  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  an  infatuation  which  has 
wound  itself  round  the  fibres  of  my 
I  nt-art ;  it  shall  not,”  (continued  Sulli¬ 
van,  his  eyes  flashing  at  once  with 
vengeance  and  fierce  desire)  “  it  shall 
not  remain  for  an  insulting  rival,  to 
riot  on  tliose  beauties,  which,  to  con¬ 
template,  has  been,  for  many  a  day^ 
the  only  solace  of  my  life.” 

Deaf  to  her  most  earnest  entreaties, 
inattentive  to  remonstrances  and  tears, 
he  grasped  her  in  his  arms,  witli  the 
’ude  energy  of  savage  appetite,  and 
was  as  happy  as  the  struggles  of  re- 
UKdark  beauty,  and  raptures,  not  mu¬ 
tual,  could  make  him. 

So  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  law's, 
alarmed  the  country;  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  soldiers,  headed  by  the  sheriff, 
,m  a  few  days  rescued  the  lady,  and 
conducted  Sullivan  to  prison.  He 
was  tried  and  convicted ;  but,  before 
sentence  of  death  \^as  passed,  the 
court  permitted  him  to  put  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  :  ‘‘  Madam!  matters 
liave  been  carried  against  me  with  ^ 
hi^h  hand,  and  thev  are  now  come 
i  to  an  extremity  which  it  is  only  ifl 
j  your  power  to  jmliiate ;  if  you  will 
marry  me,  the  court  w  ill  perhaps  con¬ 
sider  inv  case  in  another  light,  and 
save  my  life]”  ‘Mf  i  loved  you,’^ 
(instantly  replied  the  violated  and 
indignant  female,  erect,  with  just 
pride  and  resentment)  if  I  loved 
you  to  distraction,  I  would  not  stir  a 
step  to  save  your  life;  though  the 
punishment  you  are  about  to  undergo 
will  not  restore  my  blasted  honour,  it 
may  hereafter  protect  innocence  froiu 
violence  and  villainy.” 

Tins  impetuous  and  misguided  pu¬ 
pil  of  impulse,  soon  after  suffered 
I  ignominious  death. 
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Less  to  Carry  and  less  to  Count 
A  CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’S  t)o^ 

went  lately  int«)  a  bak<  r’s  ^^hop  in  the 
Strand  for  a  two-penny  haf,  an 
conceivinii!;  it  to  be  diniinutive  in  size, 
he  remarked  to  the  baker,  that  he 
(lid  not  be  ieve  it  was  weight  “  Nev<  i 
jnind  that,"  replied  the  tnait  f  doueh ; 

>ou  will  have  less  to  ccrry  ”  “  True’’ 
rejoined  the  lad,  and  throwing  three- 
halfpence  on  the  couater,  left  the 
shop.  The  baker  called  after  him, 
that  he  had  not  paid  money  enough 
Never  mind  that,”  halloed  young 
Suotv,  “vou  (Wli  have  less  to  count 


The  Progress  of  Life. 

ALL  the  worid's  a  stae^e, 

And  ali  the  men  and  women  merely  players  ; 
They  havelh  ir  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  tune  piays  many  parts, 
Kis  acts  being  seven  ages. — At  first  the 
infant. 

Muling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms. 
And  then  the  whining  schooi-boy ,  with  his 
satchel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like 
snail 

Unwillitigiy  to  school.  And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Alade  to  his  mistress’  eye-brow.  Then  a 
soldier. 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  th< 
pard, 

jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in 
quarrel ; 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  then  the 
Justice, 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin’d. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, — 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipp  r’d  Pantaioon, 

W ith  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav’d,  a  world  too 
w  ide 

For  his  shrunk  shanks;  and  his  big  manly 
voice, 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  meie  oblivion, 
^^ns  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sa^ns  every 
thing ! 

Upon  one, Blind  and  Deaf, 

HERE  lies  Dicky  Freeman, 

could  notiieare  nor  see  inau. 


R usti c  Ehy  mi  R 

CUR  learned  poet,  Ben  Jonson, 
p^issfsig  otfC  day  vnong  Fleet-street, 
near  the  then  Devil  Tavern,  omcrving 
■=he  eyes  of  a  conotry  bumpkin  sted- 
fast!}  fixed  on  the  window-  of  a  gro¬ 
cer’s,  gently  tapped  him  on  the 
sisoiilder,  and  inquired  what  so  par¬ 
ticularly  had  attracted  his  attention  I 
‘‘  Wiiy,  master,”  replied  Ralph,  I 
be  admiriiig  that  nice  poetry  over  the 
shop.”  “  How  can  you  make  that 
riiyuieE’  replied  Ben: — **  the  words 
are, — Coffee  and  Tea  to  be  soldJ* 
“Thus,”  answered  the  rustic: — 

“  Coifee  and  Tea 
To  be  S-o-l-d.” 

t 

The  poet  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
titought,  that  he  took  Ralph  imme¬ 
diately  into  his  service,  in  w  hich  he 
continued  until  Jonson’s  death* 


Occasioned  hy  a  Report,  that  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough  had 
offered  a  reward  of  £  500  to  the  Poet  wiw 
should  best  exert  his  genius  in  honor  of 
the  late  Duke  her  husband. 

FIVE  hundred  pounds!  too  small  a  boon. 
To  put  a  poet’s  muse  in  tune,  ^ 

That  nothing  may  escape  her  ; 

Shou’d  she  attempt  t'l’  heroic  story 
Of  the  illustrious  Churchill’s  glory. 

It  scarce  wou’d  buy  the  paper. 


Anecdote, 

A  merchant  well-known  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  who  lately  died  sud- 
denlv,  left  in  h?s  bureau  an  epistle 
written  to  one  of  his  correspondents, 
wd  ich  he  had  not  sealed.  Mis  sagaci¬ 
ous  clerk  (a  Paddy)  seeing  it  necessary 
to  send  the  '  letter,  wrote  at  the 
button) 

'  Smce  writing  the  ah  ve,  I  have  died^ 


On  Richard  Button,  Esq  who  was  interr’d 
in  a  Church  near  Salisbury. 

OH  Sun  !  iVloon :  Stars,  and  ye  celestial 
Poles ! 

Are  Graces  then  dwindled  into  EutlonrholcSt, 
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Printer. s  dud  (  ompositors, 

CUK!()US  mistakes  are  sometimes 
pr^Miu€ed  ID  print,  among  which  tht 
fo:lovviiig  cire  recorded  by  Mr,  Malone, 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
wtmi  was  the  ancient  interjection  for 
iilciice;  irom  which  the  name  of  a 
favi'urde  gxiD>e,  or  rather  u  science  at 
canis,  is  supposed  to  be  derived,  as 
requiring  mute  attention. 

In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  an  old 
translator  of  the  ^Toeid  of  Virgil,  at 
ilie  begmn  ng  of  the  second  book, 
Contu'uere  omnes  are  the  words  of  the 
Homan  poet,  which  are  liras  do?ie 
Into  Englisn: — “  They  whisted  all;' 
but  the  compositor,  either  a  humour* 
ist  or  too  fond  of  ale,  by  adding  a 
letter,  has  given  the  passage  a  laugh¬ 
able  turn,  They  whistled  all !  ’ 

To  Dfany  lau  jiable  errors  of  the 
press  the  following  may  be  added. 
The  Potatoes  of  Europe  have  been 
called  on  to  resist  the  ambitious  views 
of  France  ;  and  the  Dag*  of  Venice 
once  gave  audience  to  an  Englisii 
Ambassador.  A  British  senator  has 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bull,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  has  proceeded 
to  the  order  of  the  Dep;  an  Irish 
officer  received  a  Confusion  in  his  head ; 
and  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper, 
once  announced  an  effectual  cure  for 
Raptures.  Rice  has  made  an 
ingredient  in  a  cure  for  the  plague, 
instead  of  Rue  ;  and  a  professional 
man  rendered  ridiculous,  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  Spllabub  of  his  lectures. 


ID/’.  Roger  Long, 

THIS  celebrated  astrologer  walk¬ 
ing  one  dark  evening  with  a  gentleman, 
in  Cambridge,  and  the  latter  coming  to 
a  short  post  fixed  in  the  pavement, 
which,  in  the  earnestness  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  took  \y‘  he  a  boy  standing  in 
bis  way,  said  hastily,  “  Get  out  of  the 
way,  boy !’' — “Tiiat  boy,  Sir/’  replied 
the  doctor,  very  calmly,  “  is  a  post 
hop,  who  never  turns  «ul  of  his  w'ay 
for  any  body !” 


laphs^  Wonderful  Events,  ' 

■  - - r-  -  -■  - - 

To  a  Friend  on  the  choice  of  a  Wife. 

1  WOULD  not  have  thee,  Strephon,  chiise 
a  mate 

From  too  exalted,  or  too  mean  a  state ; 
r'or  in  both  these  may  expect  to  find 
A  creeping'  spirit,  or  a  hanghty  mind. 

Who  moves  within  the  middle  region  shares 
The  least  disquiet,  and  the  smallest  cares. 
Let  her  extraction  with  true  lustre  shine; 

If  something  brighter,  not  too  bright  for 
thine ; 

Her  education  liberal,  not  great, 

Neither  inferior,  nor  above  her  state. 

Let  her  have  wit,  but  let  that  wil  be  free 
From  affectation,  pride,  and  pedantry; 

For  the  effect  of  woman’s  wit  is  such,  ' 

Too  little  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much. 

But,  chiefly,  let  her  humour  close  witli 
thine, 

Unless  where  yoiir’s  does  to  a  fault  incline ; 
The  least  disparity  in  this  destroys, 

Like  saiph’rous  blasts,  the  very  buds  of 
joys. 

Her  person  amiable,  straight,  and  free 
From  natural,  or  chance  deformity. 

Let  not  her  years  exceed,  if  equal  thine, 

,  For  women  past  their  vigour  soon  decline. 
Her  fortune  competent ;  and,  if  thy  sight 
Can  reach  so  far^take  care  ’tis  gather’d  right 
If  tbine’s  enough,  then  her’s  may  be  the  less; 
Do  not  aspire  to  riches  in  excess  ; 

For  that  which  makes  our  lives  delightful 
prove, 

Is  a  genteel  sufficiency,  and  love. 


Full  Measure. 

A  QUAKER,  on  alighting  from 
the  Bristol  “  leathern  convenience/^ 
immediately  on  his  entering  the  inn, 
called  for  some  porter,  and  obser  ving 
the  pint  deficient  in  quantity,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  the  landlord  :  “  Pray,  friend, 
bow  many  butts  ©f  beer  dost  thou 
draw  ill  a  month  ?  “  Ten,  sir/'  replied 
Boniface;  ‘Hind  wouldst  like  to  draw 
eleven  if  thou  couitbt  r  rejoined  Ebe- 
iiezer.  “Certainly,”  exclaimed  tiie 
smiling  landlord.  “  Then  I  will  tell 
thee  liow,  friend,”  added  the  quaker 
“  Fill  thy  measures.’' 


On  Nothing. 

ON  nothing  must  I,  Rosa,  write, 
And  no  one  charm  of  yours  indite  ? 

The  muse  is  most  unruly — 

A  theme  more  easy  she  would  woo, 
IMore  soft,  more  beautiful  than  joa, 
And  that  is  nothing  truly  ! 
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T/ie  Rabbis  and  Mythology  on 
Sneezing. 

w 

THE  age,  Anno  7'5(),  is  reckoned 
the  asra  of  tfie  custom  of  saying,  Goci 
bless  you,  to  one  who  happens  t<> 
sneeze  It  is  said  that  in  the  linn 
of  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  th*' 
Great,  the  air  was  filled  with  such  a 
deleterious  influence,  that  they  who 
sneezed  immediately  expired.  On 
this  the  devout  pontiff  appointed  a 
form  of  prayer,  and  a  vvibh  to  be  said 
to  persons  sneezing,  for  adverting 
them  from  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
malignancy.  A  fable  contrived  against 
all  the  rules  of  probability,  it  beine 
certain  that  this  custom  has  from 
time  immemorial  subsisted  in  all  parts 
of  the  known  world.  According  to 
mythology,  the  first  sign  of  life 
Prometheus’s  artificial  man  gave, 
■was  by  sternuation,  This  supposed 
creator,  is  said  to  have  stolen  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  rays ;  and  filling 
with  them  a  phial,  which  he  made  on 
purpose,  sealed  it  up  hermetically. 
He  instantly  flies  back  to  his  favourite 
automaton,  and  opening  the  phial 
held  it  close  to  the  statue  ;  the  rays 
still  retaining  all  their  activity,  in¬ 
sinuate  themselves  through  the  pores, 
and  set  the  factitious  man  a  sneezing. 
Prometheus,  transported  with  the 
success  of  his  machine,  offers  up  a 
fervent  prayer,  ‘  with  wishes  for  the 
preservation  of  so  singular  a  being. 
His  automaton  observed  him,  and 
remembering  his  ejaculations,  was 
very  careful,  on  the  like  occasions, 
to  offer  these  wishes  in  behalf  of  his 
dcscendar>ts,  who  perpetuated  it 
from  father  to  son  in  all  their  colonies. 

The  rabbis,  speaking  of  this  cus¬ 
tom,  do  likewise  give  it  a  very  ancient 
date.  They  say,  that  not  long  after 
the  creation,  God  made  a  general 
decree,  that  every  man  living  should 
sneeze  but  once,  and  that  at  the  very 
instant  of  his  Sneezing,  his  sou!  should 
:  dejiart,  without  any  previous  indis- 
i  position.  Jacob  by  no  means  liked 


'O  precipitate  a  way  of  leaving  the 
Aorld,  as  being  desirous  of  settling 
bis  family  affairs,  and  those  of  his 
conscience  ;  he  pro'^trated  himself 
before  the  Lord,  wrestled  a  second 
iirae  with  him,  and  earnestly  entreat- 
I'd  the  favour  of  being  excepted  froiii 
the  decree.  His  prayer  was  hearcL 
and  he  sneezed  without  dying.  All 
the  princes  of  the  universe  being 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  unanimous¬ 
ly  ordered  that,  fot  the  future^ 
sneezing  should  be  accompanied  with 
thanksgivings  for  the  perservation, 
and  wishes  for  the  prolongation  of 
life.  We  perceive,  even  in  these 
fictions,  the  vestiges  of  tradition  and 
history,  which  places  the  epocha  of 
this  civility,  long  before  that  of 
Christianity.  It  was  accounted  very 
ancient  even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle^ 
who  in  his  problems  has  endeavoured 
to  account  for  it^  but  knew  nothing 
of  its  origin.  According  to  him,  the 
first  man,  prepossessed  with  the  high¬ 
est  ideas  concerning  the  head,  as  the 
principal  seat  of  the  soul,  that  intel¬ 
ligent  substance  governing  and  ani¬ 
mating  the  whole  human  system, 
carried  their  respect  even  to  ster¬ 
nuation,  as  the  most  manifest  and 
most  sensible  operation  of  the  head. 
Hence  those  several  forms  of  compli¬ 
ments  used  on  similar  occasions 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans: 
Long  may  you  live  !  May  you  enjoy 
health  !  Jupiter  preserve  you. 


Reply  to  a  Person  suspected  of  Puhlisliin§ 
the  Labours  of  another  as  his  own, 

SAYS  Jack,  ‘IVe  published  soraelhiiig  new 
Hast  read  it  yet?’ — ‘No,  Jack,  have  you? 


On  Matrimony, 

.  *  ,♦.*  * 

.*  X  ’•  X  X  X  &  Imt  e  e  e* 

*  ♦ 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  « 

Answer, 

Expect  great  crosses,  and  but  little 
case. 


V  >> 
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A  Sketch  ef  the  Life  of  Jane  Shore. 

JANE  Shore  was  daughter  to  a  citi 
Zen  of  London  :  her  youth  and  beaut} 
being  her  chief  portion,  she  was  in¬ 
duced  to  marry,  much  against  her 
inclination,  Mr.  Matthew  Shore,  a 
goldsmith,  in  Lombard-street,  a  pei- 
son  extremely  rich,  but  much  advan¬ 
ced  in  years.  The  fame  ot  this  lady, 
fat  troin  being  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  citv,  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Majesty,  for  Edward  IVh  made 
bis  addresses  to  her,  and  won  her. 
Her  husband  left  England,  she  repair¬ 
ed  to  court,  and  shone  with  splendor 
in  the  sphere  of gaieiy  and  festivit}. 
Historians  represent  her  extremely 
beautifui,  remarkably  cbearful,  and 
of  most  uncommon  generosity.  J'ht* 
king,  they  further  tell  us,  was  not  less 
captivated  with  her  temper  than  her 
person,  as  she  never  spoke  ill  of,  or 
endeavoured  to  prejudice  him  against 
any  body.  She  often  indeed  impor¬ 
tuned  him,  but  always  in  behalf  ot  the 
unfortunate,  She  scorned  to  be  re¬ 
warded  for  her  good  offices ;  hei 
riches,  thereford,  were  trifiing,  when 
she  fell  into  misfortunes.  Bv  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  this  lady,  she  had 
as  many  excuses  for  female  frailty,  as 
ever  came  to  any  woman's  share.  Her 
mind  was  formed  for  magnificence,  , 
as  her  heart  w'as  for  virtue  ;  both  ot 
them  could  not  be  gratified,  and  vii- 
tiie  sunk  in  the  unequal  contest:  yet 
with  so  much  modesty  did  she  employ 
lue  ascendancy  she  had  over  IMward, 
that  even  the  pride  of  the  queen,  the 
most  sensible  sufferer,  was  never  of¬ 
fended  at  their  intimaev.  The  friend- 

4/ 

ship  she  had  gained  by  her  munifi¬ 
cence,  her  benevolence,  and  her  af¬ 
fability,  had  made  her  considerable, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign. 
Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  it  was 
that  her  scene  of  adversitv  began  to 
shew  itself.  With  the  amiable  Lord 
Haslings  she  continued  her  unlawful 
commerce:  but  this  nobleman  was 


so  much  devoted  to  the  love  of  his 
royal  master,  that  be  did  not,  till 
the  death  of  the  king,  discover  his 
passion  for  his  favourite  mistiess. 
And  norv,  both  she  and  her  noble  lord 
began  to  shew  themselves  so  unalter- 
ab!v  devoted  to  the  voung  monarch, 
and  his  brother,  ns  to  render  them¬ 
selves  objects  of  hatred  to  the  protec- 
!or  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
HI.  who  looked  upon  them  as  the 
fiiain  obstacles  of  his  deep-iaid  ambi¬ 
tion.  To  give  some  colour  to  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Hastings,  whom  he 
caused  suddenly  to  be  beheaded,  he 
!i reefed  > he  sheriff  of  London  to  arrest 
Mrs.  Shore,  as  his  accomplice,  and 
'ent  her  to  the  Tower  for  examination. 
Nothing,  however^  (her  illicit  com¬ 
merce  with  Edward  and  Hastings  ex¬ 
cepted,)  appearing  against  her,  it  was 
matter  of  indignation  as  well  as  ri¬ 
dicule,  to  see  the  foi  midable  charge 
ot  treason  and  witchcraft  terminate 
in  a  single  penance. — This  penance 
die  was  obliged  to  perform  on  the 
Sunday  morning  next  following  ;  being 
brought  cloathed  in  a  while  sheet,  by 
way  of  procession,  from  the  Bishop 
of  London's  palace  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  with  the  cross  carried  before 
her,  and  a  wax  taper  in  her  hand. 
This  sentence  she  undei  wbnt  with  a 
behaviour  so  graceful  but  so  resigned, 
that  the  punishment  of  her  crime  be¬ 
came,  as  it  were,  a  triumph  over  the 
hearts  of  her  beholders  :  itw  was  her 
punishments  confined  to  her  person 
only  ;  for  the  protector  seized  the 
little  fortune  she  had  made,  about  tw  o 
or  three  thousand  marks,  and  order¬ 
ed  her  house  to  be  rifled.  It  has 
been  said  also,  his  hatred  pursued 
her  to  such  extremity,  that  it  was 
dangerous  after  this  for  any  one  to 
accommodate  her  with  lodging,  or  the 
common  necessaries  of  life;  thus  far 
he  genei  alUy  of  historians.  There 
have  not  been  wanting  some  however, 
of  a  very  different  opinion,  who  will 
not  allow  Richard  to  have  been  the 
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tyrant  he  is  generally  represented. 
They  urge  that  the  nation  was  over 
whelmed  with  ignorance,  so  that 
scarce  a  man  in  it  was  able  to  write 
except  the  monks;  that  these  men 
had  it  in  their  power  to  represent 
people  just  as  they  pleased  ;  that 

neither  Richard  II  nor  Richard  IIL 
were  generous  to  churchmen;  that, 
therefore,  the  accounts  of  such 

writers  cannrit  strictly  be  considered 
as  authentic,  as  they'  may  be  ground¬ 
ed  upon  resentment  and  malice, 
rather  than  direct  fact.  It  is  added, 
that  some  of  the  monks  taking  oc¬ 
casion  to  cry  out  against  the  sin  of 
adultery,  and  exclaiming  against 

Jaire  Shore,  she  was  delivered  over 
to  the  spiiitual  power,  and  that  they 
laid  their  own  usage  to  the  charge  oi 
Richard.  Mr.  Rowe  seems  to  have 

built  his  tragedy  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  old  historical  ballad,  which  not 
only'  adopts  the  crut  1  order  of  Richard, 
but  informs  us  that  she  perished  with 
hunger  in  a  loathsome  place,  since 
called  Shoreditch  Whatever  the  se¬ 
verity  might  be  that  was  excercised 
against  her,  certain  it  is  ,she  foiitKi 
support,  and  was  alive  (and  suffici¬ 
ently  wretched)  under  the  leign  of 
Henry  Vi II.  It  appears  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  knew  her,  but,  alas! 
without  the  least  remainsof  her  former 
l)eauty. — “  Proper  she  was  (says  this 
great  man)  and  tair,  nothing  in  her 
body  you  would  have  changed,  but 
if  you  would  have  wished  her  some¬ 
what  higher.  Albeit  some  that  now 
sec  her,  deme  her  never  to  have  been 
w'ell  visaged  ;  whose  judgement  seem- 
eth  me  somewhat  like,  as  though  men 
should  guess  the  beauty  of  one  Ions 
before  departed,  by  her  scalp  taken 
out  ot  the  charnel' house.  For  novv 
she  is  old,  lean  withered,  and  diied 
up,  nothing  left  but  ryvilde  skin  and 
hard  bone. — At  this  day  (continues 
h{.*;  she  begged  of  many,  at  this  day 
living,  that  at  this  day  had  begged  if 
she  hud  not  been.’' 


T/ie  Loin  of  Beef. 

AS  King  Henry  VIII.  was  hunting 
in  Windsor  Forest  one  day,  he  lost 
himself,  probably  on  purpose.  Upoa 
wh’ch  he  struck  down,  about  dinner 
time,  to  Reading,  where  he  disguised 
himselt  in  the  habit  of  a  yeoman  of 
the  king’s  guard  ;  for  one  of  whom 
by  his  stature  and  figure  he  might 
well  pass. 

He  went  to  the  Abbey,  and  was 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Abbot’s  table* 
A  Sir  Loin  of  Reef  was  set  before  him, 
?o  knighted,  sailh  tradition,  by  this 
King  Henry;  on  which  his  majesty 
laid  on  lustily,  not  disgracing  the 
coat  ota  king’s  beef-eater,  for  whom 
he  was  taken.  “  Well  fare  thy  heart, 
(quoth  the  abbot)  and  here,  in  a  cup 
of  sack,  1  remember  the  health  of  his 
grace  your  master.  J  would  give  an 
hundred  pounds,  upon  the  condition 
that  I  could  feed  so  heartily  on  beef  as 
^ou.  Alas  !  my  weak  and  squeamish 
stomech  will  hardly  digest  the  wing  of 
1  small  rabbit  or  chicken.”  The 
king  merrily  pledged  him,  and  heart¬ 
ily’  thanking  him  for  his  good  cheer, 
after  dinner,  departed  undiscovered* 

Some  weeks  after,  the  abbot  was 
sent  for  by  a  king’s  messenger,  brought 
'ip  to  London,  clapped  into  the 
Tow'er,  kept  close  prisoner,  and  fed 
fur  several  days  with  bread  and  water 
only.  ' 

The  abbot’s  mind  was  sorely  dis* 
quieted  with  thoughts  and  suspicionsj, 
bow  ^  he  might  have  incurred  the 
Kings  displea  lire.  At  last  the  day 
came,  on  whit  ha  Sir  Loin  of  Beef 
was  set  before  him,  on  which  the 
abbot  fed  like  the  farmer  of  hi«  granore, 
and  verified  the  proverb,  that  “  two 
hungry  meal-s  make  the  third  a 
glutton.”  In  bolls  King  Henry,  out 
ot  a  private  lobhv,  v\heic  he  had 
phat  ed  himself  the  invisible  spect  itor 
of  the  abbuPs  behaviour.”  “  My 
lord  (quoth  the  king)  lay  down  im¬ 
mediately  your  hundred  pounds  iu 
T 
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gold,  or  else  there  shall  be  no  goit-o 
hence  for  you  all  the  days  of  your 
life.  I  have  been  your  physician  ;  I 
hav'*  cured  you  of  3’our  squeamish 
storiiach,  and  here  as  1  deserve,  J 
deiTiand  my  reward  for  the  same.’^ 
The  abbot,  glad  to  escape  so,  de> 
posited  the  cash,  and  returned  to 
Heading,  murmuring  at  the  severity 
of  the  doctor's  regimen,  and  the  ex¬ 
orbitance  of  his  fees. 


Lord  Chesterfield^ s  Ghost, 

TIME  was  sir,  for  truth  T  will  tell, 

When  my  precepts  with  gentlefolks  bore  olF 
the  bell, 

On  me  ev^ry  nobleman  laid  greatest  stress, 

My  name  was  the  passport  for  truepolifesse. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  maxims  the  standard 
were  made, 

I  presided  sole  chieftain,  and  would  be 
obey’d  ; 

I  tendered  advice  without  favour  or  fee. 

Mankind  coil’d  noteat,  drink  or  sleep  with¬ 
out  me ; 

But  where  1  both  favour  and  fee  now  to 
tender, 

I  should  not  convert  even  one  foul  offender; 

In  short  from  all  ranks  now  are  banish’d 
the  traces. 

Of  that  charming  trio — I  mean  friend  the 
Graces. 

But  it  is  not  in  conduct  alone,  that  the 
nation 

Most  fully  evinces  its  degeneration : 

E’en  he  who  should  model  the  manners 
and  times, 

Whether  writer  of  Prose  or  composer  of 
Rhymes, 

This  sad  falling  olTby  his  labour  excuses. 

Which  bears  no  alliance  with  Mesdames 
the  Muses: 

But  now  for  your  Poets,  prose  always 
must  follow 

The  flights  of  those  sons  of  Parnassian 
Apollo. 

Epic  labonrs  come  first,  w  hich  for  weight 
and  for  size, 

Dispute  with  fat  Lamlert  the  unweildy 
prize ;  > 

Broad  margins  of  w  ire-wo%’'e  their  lilly  hues 
mix, 

With  streamlets  of  text,  as  obnoxious  as 
J5tyx ; 

To  sense  so  repulsive,  they  needs  must 
eusleep 

That  son!  who  w'ould  scan  ’em  in  Lethtan 
«ieep. 


Of  such  I  might  quote  a  whole  string,  did 
I  choose. 

But  i’  faith  I’m  afraid  of  off  ending  the 
Muse; 

Suffice  it  to  say  they  find  parents  to  foster. 
In  that  mighty  firin  which  astounds  Pater’- 
Noster. 

Next  to  these  drawl  your  verses  half  mo¬ 
dern— half  old 

In  whose  numbers  the  feats  of  some  knight 
are  enroll’d. 

A  style  so  bombast  ’iis  nor  this  thing  nor 
that; 

But  no  rank  in  confusion  with  Babylon’s 
brat. 

Yet  in  speaking  of  these  let  the  muse  not 
forget 

The  splendid  engravings — the  laboured 
vignette. 

In  which  to  be  plain  is  Concenter’d  the 
spirit, 

’Tis  the  Artist  not  Poet  who  claims  any 
merit. 

You  leave  volumes  containing  odes  leaden 
and  lazy, 

With  sonnets  and  ballads  on  damsels  ruti 
crazy  ; 

And  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  each  modern  belle, 
Such  themes  as  for  decency’s  sake  I’ll  not 
tell.  • 

No  wonder  your  girls  rank  as  w’omen  entire, 
When  a  flame  thus  seductive  enkindles- 
desire^ 

But  of  rhytnes  now  enough  which  all  reason 
defy, 

And  give  real  genius  the  positive  lie. 

Where  sound  void  of  sense  ev’ry  huge  quar- 
to  fills 

An  Amalgama  hostile  as  Brodum's  quack 
pills, 

Which  in  lieu  of  dispelling  the  evil  ne’er 
fail,  ' 

Disease  on  the  patient  at  once  to  entail. 

But  a  truce  to  these  warblers—a  truce  to 
their  stuff, 

On  the  topic  of  nonsense  I’ve  said  quantum 
suff. 

And,  as  :sir,  I'm  very  sure  yon  ranst  feel 
That  my  motives  are  pure,  and  unsullied 
my  zeal, 

1  next  month  from  the  realms  of  Elysium 
will  stray, 

To  lash  the  degenerate  prose  of  your  day  ; 
From  w  hence  I  shall  duly  proceed  to  ex¬ 
plain 

The  gew-gaw  of  fashion  w  hich  now  guides 
the  rein  ; 

Your  manners  contemn,  and  your  pleasures 
deride, 

For  to  rank  first  in  folly,  is  each  Briton’s 
,  pride. 

Farew  ell  then,  expect  me  again  at  my  post, 
And  mark  well  the  words  of  Lord  Chester* 
field’s  ghost. 
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Ret  at  ion  of  an  astonishing  Appari¬ 
tion,  from  the  Voyages  and  Cruises 

of  Commodore  IValker. 

WHEN  Mr.  Walker  was  setting 
out  on  his  second  cruise  in  the  Bos- 
cawen  private  ship  of  war,  in  i7^a, 
a  report  made  by  t!ie  French  otiicen, 
when  the  ship  was  taken,  that  a  gun¬ 
ner’s  wife  had  'been  murdered  on 
board,  began  now  to  be  looked  upon 
by  the  men,  as  ominous  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  would  attend  tiie  cruise. 
One  of  the  seasnen,  remarkable  for 
his  sobriety  and  good  character,  one 
night  alarmed  tlie  ship,  by  declaring 
be  had  seen  a  strange  appearance  of  a 
woman,  who  iiifoianed  hini,  among 
otijer  particulars,  that  the  ship  would 
be  lost.  The  story  spread  among  the 
crew,  and  laid  such  hold  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  as  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences, 
had  not  Mr.  Walker  contrived  a  de¬ 
vice  for  turning  it  into  ridicule,  and 
wdlh  great  presence  of  mind  related 
the  b)llovving  anecdote  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  ship’s  crew : 

In  June,  Mr.  Walker  lying 

at  an  anchor  at  Cadiz,  in  his  ship,  the 
Elizubeth,  a  gentleman  of  Ireland, 
whose  name  was  Burnet,  was  then  on 
board,  going  to  take  his  passage  over 
to  Ireland.  This  gentleman  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Walker’s, 
and  he  was  extremely  fond  of  him, 
being  a  man  of  great  gorod  sense,  and 
very  lively  in  conversation.  I’he  night 
before  tlie  affair  we  speak  of  happen¬ 
ed,  the  subject  turned  upon  appari¬ 
tions  of  deceased  friends,  in  which  this 
gentleman  seemed  much  to  believe, 
and  told  manv  strange  stories  as  au- 
thorities  for  them,  besides  giving  some 
metaphysical  arguments,  cldelly  that 
the  natural  fear  we  hud  of  them  proved 
tile  soul’s  confession  of  tiiem.  But 
IMr.  Walker,  who  was  entirely  of  an- 
other  way  of  tiiiuking,  treated  all  his 
aru'umeuts  wilh  ridicule.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
net,  who  was  bred  ;d  pliysiciaii,  was 


curious  to  try  liow  far  fancy  might 
De  w  rought  on  in  an  unbeliever,  and 
resolved  to  prove  the  power  of  this 
natural  fear  over  the  senses:  a  strange 
way,  you  will  say,  to  convince  the 
min^l  by  attacking  the  imagination: 
or,  if  it  was  curiosity  to  see  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  fear  work  on  fancy,  it  was 
too  nice  an  experiment  to  anatomize 
a  friend’s  mind  for  information  only. 
But  perhaps  the  humour  of  tlie  thought 
was  the  greatest  motive;  for  he  was  a 
man  of  a  gay  temper,  and  frolicsome. 

About  noon,  as  they  were  standing, 
vvitii  more  of  tlie  ship’s  company,  upon 
deck,  near  the  forecastle,  looking  at 
some  of  the  governor’s  guard  boats 
making  fast  to  a  buoy  of  a  ship  in  the 
bay,  in  order  to  watch  the  money, 
tiiat  it  might  not  be  carried  out  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Burnet  proposed,  as  a 
plan  for  a  wager,  he  being  a  remark¬ 
able  good  swimmer,  to  leap  off  the 
gimnei  of  the  ship,  and  dive  all  the 
way  quite  under  water,  from  the  ship 
to  the  boats  at  that  distance,  and  so 
rise  up  upon  them,  to  startle  the  people 
at  watch  in  them.  A  w'ager  being 
laid,  he  undressed,  jumped  off,  and 
dived  entirely  out  of  sight.  Every 
body  crowded  forwards,  keeping  their 
eyes  at  the  distance  where  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  t4)  come  up;  but  be  never  rising 
to  their  expectation,  and  the  time  run¬ 
ning  past  their  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
liim  more,  it  was  justly  concluded  he 
was  drowned,  and  every  body  was  in 
tlie  greatest  pain  and  concern;  espe¬ 
cially  tho^se,  who  by  laying  the  wager, 
thought  themselves  in  some  measure 
accessary  to  his  death.  But  he,  by 
skilful  diving,  having  turned  the  other 
way  behind  the  ship:  and  being  also 
very  active,  got  up  by  the  quarter 
ladder  in  at  the  cabin  window,  whilst 
every  body  was  busy  and  in  confusion, 
at  the  forward  part  of  the  ship;  then 
concealing  himself  the  remaining  part 
of  the  day  in  a  closet  in  the  state  room, 
wrapped  himself  up  in  a  linen  night¬ 
gown  of  Mr.  Walker’s,  Eveniiig 
T  2 
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coming  on,  the  wliole  ship’s  comparn 
being  verv  melancholy  at  the  accident, 
Mr.  Walker  retired  with  a  fr*end  or 
two  to  his  cabin,  where,  in  their  con¬ 
versation,  they  often  lamen'^ed  the  sad 
accident  and  loss  of  their  friend  and 
dear  companion,  speaking  of  every 
swerit  he  bad  when  living,  which  is 
the  unenvied  praise  generally  given 
to  our  friends,  when  thev  can  receive 
nothing  else  from  ns.  The  snpposeif 
dead  man  remained  still  quiet,  and 
beard  more  good  things  said  to  his 
memory,  than  perhaps  he  would  else 
bave  ever  in  his  life  time  heard  spoken 
to  his  face.  As  soon  as  it  was  night, 
Mr.  Walker’s  company  left  him;  and 
be  being  low  in  spirits  went  to  bed, 
Avhere  lying  still  pensive  on  the  late 
loss  of  his  companion  and  friend, 
and  the  moon  shining  direct  through 
the  windows,  he  perceived  the  fold¬ 
ing  doors  of  the  closet  to  open  ;  and, 
looking  stedfast  towards  them,  saw 
something  which  could  not  fail  start¬ 
ling  him,  as  he  imagined  it  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  human  figure :  but  re¬ 
calling  his  better  seitses,  he  was  fond 
to  persuade  himself,  it  was  only  the 
workings  of  his  disturbed  fancy,  and 
turned  away  his  eyes.  However, 
they  soon  again  returned  in  search  of 
the  object;  and  seeing  it  now  plainly 
advance  upon  him,  in  a  slow  and 
constant  step,  he  recognized  the 
image  of  his  departed  biend.  He 
has  not  been  ashamed  to  own  he  felt 
terrors  wdiich  shook  him  to  the  in¬ 
most  soul.  'I'he  mate,  who  lay  in 
the  steerage  at  the  back  of  the  cabin, 
divided  only  by  a  bulk-head,,  w^as  not 
yet  abed;  and  hearing  Mr.  Walker 
challenge  with  a  loud  and  alarmed 
voice,  “What  are  yonl”  ran  to  him 
with  a  caimlle,  and  meeting  Mr.  Bur¬ 
net  in  the  liiien  gown,  down  drops  the 
mate,  without  so  much  as  an  ejacula¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Burnet,  now  beginning  him¬ 
self  to  be  afraid,  runs  for  a  bottle  of 
smelling  spirits  he  knew  lay  in  lire 
window,  and  applied  them  to  the  nose 
and  leiDjrles  of  the  swooning  mate. 


Mr.  Waiker,  seeing  the  ghost  so  very 
alert  and  good-natured,  began  to  re¬ 
cover  from  his  own  apprehension, 
wdien  Mr.  Burnet  cried  out  to  him, 
“  Sir,  I  must  ask  your  ])ardon;  !  fear 
.1  have  carried  the  jest  too  far  ;  I 
swam  round  and  came  in  at  the  cabin 
window ;  I  meant,  sir,  to  prove  to 
you  the  natural  awe  the  bravest  must 
be  under  at  such  appearances,  and 
have,  I  liope,  convinced  you  in  your¬ 
self^’  “  Sir,”  says  Mr  Walker,  glad 
of  being  avrakened  from  a  terrible 
dream,  and  belief  of  his  friend’s 
jeatii,  “  you  have  given  me  a  living 
instance  ;  there  needs  no  better  proof; 
but  pray  take  care  you  do  not  bring 
death  amongst  us  in  earnest.”  He 
then  lent  his  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the 
poor  mate,  who,  as  he  retrEeved  his 
senses,  still  relapsed  at  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Burnet:  so  that  Mr.  Walker  was 
obliged  to  make  him  entirely  disap¬ 
pear,  and  go  call  others  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  ;  wliicii  took  up  some  consider¬ 
able  time  in  doing,  every  body,  as  Mr. 
Burnet  advanced  to  them,  being  more 
or  less  surprised  ;  but  they  were  called 
to  by  him,  and  told  the  manner  of 
the  cheat,  and  then  they  were  by 
degrees  convinced  of  bis  reality; 
though  every  one  was  before  tho- 
rouglily  satisfied  of  bis  deafli.  I  be¬ 
ing  persuaded  that  this  story  carries  a 
lesson  in  it,  w  hich  speaks  itself,  shall 
conclude  it  by  mentioning  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  poor  mate  never 
rightly  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses 
from  that  hour.  Nature  had  received 
too  great  a  shock,  by  which  reason 
was  flung  from  her  seat,  and  could 
never  regain  it  afterwards;  a  constant 
stupidity  hung  around  him,  and  he 
could  never  be  brought  to  look  di¬ 
rect  at  Mr.  Burnet  aflerwaids,  thouch 
he  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  went, 
in  all  his  senses,  to  face  death  by 

day-liglit,  - - — - 

In  Grantham  Church-yard. 

JOHN  Palfryman  which  lyeth  here, 

Was  aged  twenty-four  year  ; 

And  in  this  place  his  mother  lies  ; 

Also  his  father,  when  he  dies. 
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Accourd  of  the  Marriage  of  Two 
Divarfs. 

THE  princess  Natalisi,  only  sister 
to  the  Czar,  by  the  same  mother, 
ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for 
a  g[rarid  wedddng  of  two  of  her 
dwarfs,  who  were  to  be  married  ;  on 
wiiich  occasion  several  small  coache'' 
were  made,  and  lit  le  Siretland  horses 
provided  to  draw  them;  and  ail  the 
dwarfs  in  the  kingdom  were  summon¬ 
ed  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  to  the 
number  of  ninety -i hr ee.  They  went 
in  a  grand  procession  through  all  the 
streets  of  IVIoscow,  preceded  by  a 
large  0|>en  waggon,  drawn  by  s;x 
horses,  with  kettle  drums,  trumpets,’ 
French  horns,  and  hautboys;  then 
followed  the  marshal  and  hi>  attend¬ 
ants,  two  and  two,  on  horseback  ; 
then  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  in  a 
coach  and  six,  attended  bv  their 
bride-man  and  maid,  who  sat  in  the 
coa<  h  befo’e  them.  Tiiey  wfere  fol¬ 
lowed  by  iifteen  snrali  coaches,  eac  li 
drawn  by  six  Shetland  Irorses,  and 
each  containing  four  dwarfs. 

It  was  somewhat  «iurprising  to  see 
such  a  number  of  little  creatures  in 
one  company  together  ;  especially  as 
they  were  fiinished  with  air  equipage 
suitable  to  their  stature.  Two  troops 
of  dragroous  attended  the  processioii 
to  keep  oh  the  mob,  ami  many  per¬ 
sons  of  fashion  were  invited  to  the 
wedding,  who  atierrded  in  their 
coaches  to  the  church, where  the  small 
couple  were  married  ;  from  thence 
'the  procession  returned  in  order  to  the 
princess’  palace,  where  a  grand  en¬ 
tertainment  W'as  prepared  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  Two  long  tables  were  covered 
on  each  side  of  a  long  hall,  where  the 
company  of  dwarfs  dined  together, 
the  princess  with  her  two  nieces, 
princess  Ann,  and  Elizabeth,  the  czar’s 
daughters,  were  at  the  trouble  them 
selves  to  see  them  ail  seated,  and  well 
attended,  before  thev  sat  down  to  their 
own  table. 


At  night  the  princesses,  attended 
by  the  nobility,  conducted  tlie  new 
married  coujile  to  bed,  in  great  slate; 
after  that  ceremonv  the  dwarf  com- 
pany  had  a  large  room  allotted  tliem, 
to  make  merry  among  themselves;  the 
eiiTitainment  concluded  with  a  bail, 
wlrch  lasted  till  day  light  The  com¬ 
pany  which  attended  the  princess  on 
this  occasion  were  so  numerous,  that 
they  tilled  several  rooms. 


Curious  Imperfinenf. 

AN  Engiisli  gentieniau  was  writing 
a  letter  in  a  coffee-house,  and  perceiv- 
ingthat  an  IiisJmum  stationed  behind 
him  v/as  faking  that  liberty,  which 
Parmenio  used  with  his  friend  Alex¬ 
ander,  instead  of  j)nt‘ing'a  seal  upon 
the  lips  of  the  curious  imperdi  ent, 
the  Englishman  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
prove  the  H  ibernian,  if  not  with  deli¬ 
cacy,  at  least  wiih  poetical  justice. 
Hecoiicliided  his  letter  in  these  words: 
— “  J  would  say  more,  but  a  d — d  tali 
Irishman  is  reading  over  in v  shoulder 
every  word  f  write.”  “  \  f  u  he,  you. 
scoundrel  I”  said  the  self-convicted 
Hibernian. 


The  following  was  spoken  extempore  hy  a 
clergyman,  who  was  blamed  for  wearing 
a  button  in  his  hat, 

WHO  can  believe  w  ith  common  sense, 

A  button'd  bat  gives  God  offence? 

Or  that  the  rose,  in  any  case, 

Conveys  a  larger  share  of  grace; 

The  habits  howsoever  qnaiiit, 

Can’t,  of  a  sinner,  n»ake  a  saint. 

if  pure  the  heart,  what’s  outside  put  on, 

It  does  not  signify  a  button. 


Henry  VUL 

HENRY  the  Eighth  was  desirous 
of  engaging  for  bis  w  ife,  Christiana, 
Oiichess  dowager  o!  Milan;  but  she 
stilt  him  word,  that  she  liad  but  one 
v'ad:  had  she  two,  one  of  them 
shouid  be  at  his  Majesty’s  service. 
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The  Methodid. 

A  CERTAIN  iiK'thodi&l,  horn  and 
bred  isi  London,  though  in  vvhal  street 
the  chronicle  sa>s  not,  hut  whose 
naose,  according  to  tradition,  was 
Johii  Grant,  or,  as  he  was  vulgariv 
called,  Johnny  Grant,  chanced  one 
d  ly  to  fa  !  in  love  with  a  young  lad) 
fr**m  Newcastle.  As  he  possessed 
great  wealth,  and  hao  besides  a  very 
sanctified  repnlaiioo,  the  ceremony 
was  soon  settled  between  him  and  the 
young  sprig  of  rnethodisoi.  The  only 
condition  attached  to  it  of  any  ioi- 
port arice  was,  that  the  newly-married 
couple  should  pass  the  honey  moon  in 
Newcastle,  at  the  house  of  the  bride’s 
father ;  a  condition  that  was  readily 
acceded  to,  for  Johnny  was  always 
extremely  careful  of  the  main  chance. 
Accordingly,  the  pious  couple  set  out 
on  their  journey,  and  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  b)  their  friends ;  who,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  hospitality,  contrived  to 
intoxicate  the  bridegroom,  Over¬ 
powered  by  the  fumes  of  the  wine,' 
Johnny  fell  into  a  profound  sleep:  in 
this  state,  his  new  friends  thought 
}>roper  to  complete  the  jest,  by  letting 
him. down  into  a  coal-pit,  and  pleased 
themselves  not  a  little  with  the  idea 
of  his  astonishment  upon  waking. 

In  a  few  hours  Johnny  awoke,  and 
*  was  immediately  surrounded  with  the 
miners ;  one  of  a  peculiarly  rough 
appearance  stepped  forward  to  the 
astonished  trembling  bridegroom,  and 
asked  him  in  a  gruff  voice,  “  Wfio, 
and  what  are  you?  and  how  did  you 
come  hither?”  Johnny,  astonisiied 
at  the  infernal  crew,  concluded  imme¬ 
diately  that  he  was  in  hell,  and  very 
submissively  taking  off  bis  hat  replied. 

How  I  came  here  1  know  not,  but 
I  suppose  I  died.” 

‘‘  VVho,  and  what  are  you?”  repeated 
the  niiner.  “When  on  earth,” rcjdied 
the  bridegroom,  “  I  was  Johnny  Grant 
a  righteous  man,  and  a  psalm-singer; 
but  nmy  I  am  in  hell,  I  am  any  thing 
your  devilship  pleases.” 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  Picture 
Dealer. 

“  WddAT  do  you  ask  for  this  sketch?” 
said  Sir  Joshua  to  an  old  picture  dealer 
whose  portfolio  he  was  looking  over. 
— Twenty  guineas,  your  honor.” 

Tw'eoty-peoce  1  suppose  you  mean?” 
“No,  Sir;  it  is  true  1  would  have 
taken  twenty-pence  for  it  this  morning, 
but  if  you  tiiink  it  worth  looking  at, 
all  the  world  will  think  it  worth  huv- 
ing,”  Sir  Joshua  ordered  him  to  send 
the  sketch  home,  and  gave  him  \m 
money. 


The  Ugly  Wife. 

TOM  weds  a  rich  hag  that  would  frighten 
a  horse. 

Repentance  soon  tortures  his  mind. 

But  vain  are  the  tears  that  express  his 
remorse. 

Unless  he  can  cry  himself  blind  . 


Blunder  upon  Blunder, 

IN  a  debate  on  the  leather-tax  iu 
1795,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer,  (Sir 
John  Parnell)'  observed  with  great 
emphasis,  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  war,  every  man  ought  to 
give  his  lust  guinea, protect  the 

remainder. - Mr.  Vaudeleure  said, 

“  How’ever  that  might  be,  the  tax  on 
leather  would  be  severely  felt  by  the 
barefooted  peasantry  of  Ireland.”— 
To  which  Sir  Robert  Roach  replied, 
that  this  could  easily  be  remedied— 
by  making  the  under -leather  of  woqd^ 


'ON  PARKER, 

Arclibihliog  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1575, 

GIVE  thine,  whilst  thine  they  are,  for  when 
once  dead, 

They  then  arn’t  thine,  for  you  from  thenj 
are  fled  ; 

Another  owner  now  supplies  thy  place, 

Who  says  ’tis  his,  net  thine,  as  once  it  was,. 

Use  time,  and  do  much  good,  w  hilst  time  is 
thine, 

In  future  ages  then  thy  name  will  shine. 
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Ironical  Satire. 

THIS  is  a  species  of  literary  com¬ 
position,  in  which  Swift  excelled.  Tlie 
following  specimen,  by  a  late  writer, 
may  be  roinid  worth  preserving. 

Avershaw  ^  died  last  Monday; 
511  amiable  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life,  formed  by  nature,  talents,  and 
education,  for  a  statesman.  He  read 
with  tolerable  correctness;  lie  spoke 
and  wrotCj  at  least,  as  inteliigibiy  as 
the  defenders  of  our  present  men  and 
measures;  like  them,  what  he  did  not 
know,  lie  could  assert,  and  what  he 
could  not  prove,  he  would  swear  to. 
His  conversation  was  copious,  lively, 
and  figurative;  but,  conscious  of  the 
general  tendency  in  mankind  to  doubt, 
lie  frequently  appealed  to  Heaven; 
on  these  occasions,  his  oaths  were 
solemn,  his  execrations  marked  by 
energy  and  indignant  sensibility. 

“  His  talents  for  finance  were  alone 
sufficient  to  have  raised  him  into  con¬ 
sequence  ;  where  persuasion  w'as  in- 
elfectual,  he  employed  force;  what 
could  not  be  done  bv  direct  means, 
he  performed  by  circumvention;  like 
other  great  financiers,  he  first  excited 
terror,  and  by  this  method,  generally 
raised  supplies  with  facility.  In  one 
respect  he  differed  from  these  eminent 
characters;  though  he  levied  large 
contributions  on  the  rich,  the  accu¬ 
mulating,  and  the  tenacious,  he  spared 
the  poor  and  heljiless. 

‘‘  He  had  all  the  ambiguity  of  .a 
prime  minister:  in  his  schemes,  lie 
observed  the  profomidest  secresy.  It 
was  difficult  to  know  what  he  meant 
from  what  he  said ;  from  his  counte¬ 
nance  little  could  be  gathered,  as  in 
the  execution  of  his  darling  projects. 


*  Lewis  Jeremiah  Avershaw,  (highway¬ 
man  and  murderer)  was  a  most  depraved 
character,  who  had  long  been  the  pest  of 
society,  and  whose  unparalleled  audacity 
tlid  not  terminate  hut  with  his  life,  lie  was 
executed  at  Kenniitgton  Common,  Aug.  3, 
1795,  for  the  murder  of  D.  Price,  an  otficer 
belonging  to  the  Uuion-hall  police  office. 


he  concealed  it  beneath  a  mask,  which 
'at  once  pres  ived  his  modesty  and 
eluded  obsj^rvation. 

“  In  his  commercial  transactions, 
his  moderation  was  consfiicuous, — 
Wiien  inclined  to  part  with  any  thing, 
he  never  received  uiore  than  a  third 
of  its  value;  often  adding,  with  an 
oath,  in  order  to  increase  confidence, 
‘  I'hat  it  was  more  than  it  cost  him.’ 

In  his  hours  of  recreation  or  re- 
fiection,  he  was  fond  ol  wandering 
over  uncultivated  lieatbs,  commons, 
and  unfrequented  woods;  from  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  he  generally 
rendered  these  solitary  excursions 
productive.  His  ideas  of  property 
were  not  correct;  his  notions  of  the 
meum  and  tuum  were  somewhat  con¬ 
fused.  Deeply  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  raising  cash,  he  probably  had 
neither  inclination  or  leisure  to  attend 
to  tlieory  and  hypothesis,  fie  pre¬ 
ferred  the  monied  interests;  and  so 
peculiar  was  his  mode  of  address  to 
men  of  that  descrijition,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  gained  upon  them. 

Of  his  religious  opinions,  little 
can  be  collected.  He  frequently  spoke 
of  hell;  yet  he  never  anticipated  suc¬ 
cess  by  fasting,  nor  ever,  before  or 
after  an  engagement,  composed  a 
form  of  prayer.  His  extemporane¬ 
ous  effusions  w’ere,  bowTver,  frequent 
and  fervid,  generally  heard  with  fear, 
and  often  with  impression. 

Such  was  zAvershaw ;  fie  fell  by  a 
death,  glorious  as  bis  life,  a  death 
which  hath  alone  been  wanting  to 
complete  the  characters  of  many  lie- 
roes  and  statesmen,  whose  histories 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  pe¬ 
rused  with  greater  pleasure  and  profit.” 


IN  THE  CLOISTERS  OE  WINGHJ^SrER  COLLEGE,, 

ON  JOHN  (LVPvK, 

One  of  the  Fellows.  Who  died  in  15 ti. 

BENEATH  this  stoae  lies  sluit  up  ia  the 
dark, 

A  fellow  and  a  priest,  yclep’d  John  Clark  ; 
With  earthly  rose-water  he  did  delight  ye^ 
But  now  be  deals  ia  heavenly  wiiia-vilcSt 
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Singular  Disappointment . 

AN  old  maiden  lady  at  Dover,  hav 
ing  taken  it  into  her/head  that  sh 
should  die  in  a  few  da}s,  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  sexton  of  the  pan^h,  t(, 
which  she  belonged,  to  dig  he*  out  a 
handsome  deep  grave;  but  rneeiiru' 
with  a  young  cornet,  before  the  much- 
apprehended  time  arrived,  she  wa^ 
}>revaiied  upon  to  accompany  him  to 
church  on  a  very  different  occasion. 
The  honest  sexton  was  hard  at  work 
for  her  as  she  passed  by,  when  she 
generously  clapped  half  a  guinea  into 
his  havTui,  and  bid  him  fill  it  up  again 
v/itii  the  utmost  expedition. 


W.  ELBE  ETON, 

The  red-nosed  Ballad  Maker. 

HE  was  originaily  an  attorney  in  the  she- 
rifi-’s  court  of  London,  and  afterwards  (if  we 
may  believe  Oldys,  a  comedian)  was  a  face¬ 
tious  foddiing  companion,  whose  tippling- 
and  rhymes  rendered  him  famous  among  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  author  of  many 
popular  songs  and  ballads,  and  probabiy 
other  pieces.  He  is  believed  to  have  fallen 
■a.  victim  to  his  bottle,  before  the  year  159^. 
His  epitaph  has  been  recorded  by  Camden, 

and  is  thus  translated  by  Oldys. 

1 

DEAD  drunk,  here  Fdderloc  doth  lie  ; 
Dead  as  he  is,  he  still  is  dry 
So  of  him  it  may  well  be  said, 

Here  he,  but  not  his  thirst,  is  laid. 


'  Dissenting  Clergyman. 

SOME  time  ago,  at  Barnstaple 
in  Devonshire,  a  dissenting  clergyman 
having  got  rather  more  than  merry 
with  one  of  the  candidates  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  town  in  parliament,  the  com¬ 
pany  agreed  to  sally  forth,  and  break 
the  windows  of  all  the  houses  that 
were  not  illuminated ;  when  they 
came  to  the  Meeting-House,  “  Hang 
me,  Jack,  (cried  the  candidate  to  the 
parson)  there's  a  dissaffected  house!” 
“  Faith  is  it,— « (said  the  priest)  and 
Fi!  have  the  first  fling.”  Away  weni 
the  stone,  the  mob  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple,  and  the  windows  were  ail  demo- 
iished  in  an  instant. 


"Die  Monkey  or  the  story  of  Madame 
de  Cordon 

’TIS  said,  ages  have  their  several 
characters,  and  nations  take  thejr 
turns,  like  private  men,  in  wisdom 
.nd  in  fedly. 

In  a.  remote  period,  when  frivolous 
France  had  become  wise,  and  our  se¬ 
date  and  sober  country  thoughtless; 
the  following  singular  incident  is  said 
to  have  happened,  and  to  have 
shamed  us  by  the  a^ipiication. 

There  lived  within  the  purlieus  of 
the  court,  an  ancient  Gascon  iadyj, 
Madame  cic  Cerdon;  who,  remem-* 
bering  in  her  youth  there  was  a 
celebrated  benity  of  that  name, 
declared  herself  the  person,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  her 
charms.  IMadame  de  Cerdon  was 
now  seventy-four ;  but  in  France  it 
was  then  somewhat  as  it  is  in  England 
now,  to  be  a  beauty  nothing  was  re¬ 
quired  from  Nature  except  eyesi 
These  she  had,  and  they  were  fine 
ones:  in  a  mask  she  railed  the  Mar¬ 
quis  as  a  coquette ;  and  it  was  only 
needful  to  have  a  better  covering  for 
the  natural  face  by  day-lighf.  She 
Sacrificed  regularly  eleven  hours  of 
tlie  twelve,  to  prepare  herself;  and 
shone  the  other  sixty  minutes,  a 
perfect  object,  if  no  one  came  too 
near  her. 

This  lady  had  a  monkey  famous 
fur  its  miniickries  ;  and  the  king  was 
every  day  entertained  with  the  repre- 
sentation  of  some  of  his  favourites  by 
this  creature  ;  very,  like,  though  a 
little  better  than  Nature.  He  had  at 
length  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
buffoon,  in  a  female  character.  A 
princess  of  the  blood,  called  Madame 
de  Cerdon,  summoned  from  her  toilet 
somewhat  too  early  ;  and  the  hurry 
with  which  she  obeyed  these  honour¬ 
able  commands,  prevented  her  putting 
up  the '  implements  of  that  sacred 
table.  The  lady  contented  herself  tu 
lock  the  door;  and  the  pleasant  ras¬ 
cal  picked  her  pocket  of  the  key,  and 
got  into  possession  ofall  her  treasures. , 
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What  no  lunoan  eye  had  ever  been 
periTiilted  to  see  put;  had  often  viewed 
with  uridistii rbed  attention.  He  h.’u< 
seen  the  whole  progression  of  hi?)  lady's 
face,  from  old  to  young,  from  bag¬ 
ged  to  mbst  beautiful  :  he  did  not 
know  why  he  should  not  make  himself 
as  handsome  ;  he  was  sure  Nature  had 
<ione  4is  much  towards  it ;  and  down 
he  sat  to  dress  him. 

Pug  played  the  politician  to  a  hair, 
we  mean  as  the  politician  sometimes 
has  played  in  Rjitain;  he  tried  all 
ways  and  means,  and  fell  on  all  expe¬ 
dients  ;  but  he  did  not  always  put 
them  in  the  right  place.  The  whole 
magazine  was  before  him,  and  right 
or  wrong  he  used  it  all. 

He  dipped  his  paw  into  the  pot  of 
rouge,  and,  drawing  a  great  quantity 
of  it  in  a  fair  arch  over  each  eye,  he 
made  himself  two  vermillion  eye-brows 
Close  beside  this  ingtedient  stood  the 
black  with  which  the  lady  converted 
daily  her  white  hairs  to  the  jetty  hue 
of  youth;  this  he  deliberately  placed 
in  two  large  blotches,  one  upon  each 
cheek  ;  and  as  the  French  know  ’tis 
impossible  that  part  of  the  face  should 
be  naturally  coloured  alone,  he 
rubbed  asmall  piece  also  well  upon 
his  chin.  The  enamel  for  the  white 
lay  next;  and  this  he  smeared  along 
w'here  hair  'houid  grow,  from  either 
temple  back  beyond  his  ears,  and  up- 
waj ds  to  his  crown.  He  patched  his 
forehead,  and  he  viewed  himself. 
He  thought  he  had  done;  but  there 
appeared  now  in  the  most  secret 
part  of  the  repository  a  pot  of  some¬ 
what,  red  and  promising;  pug  knew 
that  nothing  was  kept  there  in  vain; 
and  he  judged  wisely  that  the  closer 
this  was  stored,  the  greater  must  he 
certainly  Us  value.  Every  part  of 
his  face  was  tinished  but  the  lipS;  In 
laughed  at  his  simplicity  that  couhi 
think  a  toilet  was  without  lip-salve, 
and  for  whatever  use  the  lady  kept  it, 
pug  rubbed  the  ointment  round  his 
mouth.  ’Twasallum;  and  it  pursed 


his  lips  together,  till  from  the  gaping 
dabby  chaps  he  had  a  moment  before, 
he  found  the  opening  drawn  into  a 
small  tight  round,  that  scarce  shewed 
two  of  his  teeth.  'Twas  painful ;  but 
iiie  monkey  knew  folks  suffer  sorne- 
'Jiiiig  to  be  handsome;  he  bore  it 
patiendy;  he  curtsey’d  to  the  glass, 
and  turning  in  that  motion  towards  a 
little  door  which  opened  in  a  pannel 
of  the  wainscot,  he  saw  the  ratafia.. 
He  hugged  the  bottle  to  his  breast, 
and  getting  the  opening  with  some 
difficulty  to  his  mouth',  you  might 
have  seen  him  stand,  like  the  squire 
of  Quixote,  mouonless  some  minutes, 
and  with  his  eyes  turned  up  to  heaven. 

The  bottle  is  to  monkeys,  as  well 
as  men.  Pandora’s  box;  full  of  all 
kinds  of  mischief  -he  grew  inspired, 
he  reeled  and  danced  :  and  took  his 
usual  journey  to  the  antichambere 

Every  one  gave  room  for  the  new 
droll;  for  even  human  butfoonry 
makes  its  way  to  courts,  and  to  those 
second  courts,  the  levees  of  the 
great,  where  human  merit  seldom 
gets  admittance:  the  whisper  ran; 
iind  it  soon  reached  the  royal  ear, 
that  the  monkey  had  introduced  a 
female  character. 

The  king  was  in  extacy  when  he 
beheld  the  mimic  beauty,  with  black 
cheeks,  red  eye-brows  und  white  hair, 
but  he  did  more  than  laugh.  Poor 
pug  had  never  once  thought  of  any 
■part  below  his  face,  and  thy  contrast 
between  the  tawny  neck,  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  ‘embellishments  of  the  head 

attracted  his  attention,- - 1  am 

obliged,  said  he,  to  Mudame  de 
Ceidon  for  a  good  lesson  of  pohey. 
Pug  in  his  paint  reminds  me  ol  my 
neighbour  England,  gloriously  adorn¬ 
ed  with  every  thing,  except  where 
each  thing  should  be:  glowing  in 
Flanders,  and  enamelled  on  the 
Rhine;  her  trade  coniracled  ;  but, 
oelow,  the  purse  strings  open  to  dis- 
sipadon;  bhml,  ,  and  with  this' 
extravagance  of  ornament,  pyebald 
u 
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find  ridiculous.  While  every  ihiiiii  is 
bestowed  upon  a  face  which  needs  no 
mending,  and  which  nothing  ran  im 
prove;  her  bosom  is  neglected;  and 
with  ail  this  parade  abroad,  she  will 
not  leave  enough  to  cloath  herself  at 
home. 


The  Rats  and  the  Cheese. 

IF  bees  a  goveinmeot  maintain, 

Why  may  not  rats,  of  strongtr  brain, 

And  greater  pow’r,  as  veell  be  thought 
By  Maebiavelian  axioms  taught  ? 

And  so  (hey  are  ;  for  thus  of  late 
It  happened  in  the  rats’ free  state, 

Their  prince  (his  subjects  more  to  please) 
Had  got  a  mighty  Cheshire  cheese. 

In  v^diich  his  ministers  of  state 
Aligbtlive  in  plenty  and  grow  great. 

A  pow’rfni  party  strait  combin’d, 

And  subt’ly  all  their  forces  join'd 
'ib  bring  their  measures  into  play, 

*  For  none  so  loyal  were  as  they; 

And  none  such  patriots  to  support. 

As  w^eil  the  country  as  the  court ; 

No  sooner  were  these  dons  admitted, 

But  all  those  wondrous  virtues  quitted. 

Regardless  of  their  prince,  and  those 
T4iey  artfully  led  by  the  nose, 

They  ali  the  speediest  means  devise 
To  raise  themselves  and  families. 

Another  party  well  observing 
These  pamper’d  were,  while  they  were 
starving  ; 

Their  ministry  brought  in  disgrace, 
J’xpeil’d  them,  and  snpply’d  their  place  ; 
These  on  just  principles  were  know  n 
The  true  supporiersof  the  throne. 

And  for  the  subject’s  liberty 

They’d  (marry  would  they)  freely  die. 

But  being  well  fix’d  in  their  station, 
F.egardless  of  their  prince  and  nation, 

.Tost  like  the  others,  all  their  skill 
A^'as  liow  they  might  their  paunches  fill. 

On  this  a  rat  not  quite  so  blind 
In  state  intriguesas  human  kind, 

But  of  more  honour,  thus  reply’d  ; 
Ooiifoiuid  you  ail  on  either  side; 

Your  politics  are  but  a  farce. 

And  ycmr  fine  virtues  all  mine  a — , 

All  y<}ur  conleutions  are  but  these ; 

Whose  arts  shall  best  secure  the  cheese. 


Stonf‘htns:e. 

STONEin^NGE,  on  Salisbury- 
Plain,  ‘2  rniie'^  W.  of.  A inbrosbii!  v, 
ai:(l  6'  N.  \V.  of  Salisbury,  isiVckoned 
oru'  of  the  uuinders  of  the  kins.r'om . 
thoucrh  aiuliois  uie  divided  about  tlie 


1  occasion  of  this  monunient.  IIow 
such  vast  stones  should  come  thither, 
since  the  adjacent  country  w'ants 
common  stones  for  building,  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise ;  and  some  therefore 
think  them  artificial  stones,  mnde  up 
of  sand,  and  cemented  by  a  glutinous 
matter:  But  others  think  them  to  be 
natural  stones.  Dr.  Gibson  offers 
several  arguments  to  prove,  that  it  is 
not  a  Ptoman  monuinent,  nor  a  place 
of  Christian  sepulture;  and  that  it  is 
not  a  Danish  monument,  because  it 
is  mentioned  by  Ninnius  almost  200 
years  before  they  had  any  consider- 

ft/ 

able  footing  in  the  island.  He  there¬ 
fore  thinks  it  more  probable  to  be  a 
British  monument  for  some  victory, 
becau'^e  there  are  some  like  it  both  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  where  the 
Romans  and  Danes  ncvqr  came. 
Time  has  much  impaired  these  stones 
both  as  to  size  and  form.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  them  as  they  now  remain,  is  72. 
This  surprising  monument  stands  on 
a  rising  ground,  encompassed  with  a 
dc(i‘p  trench  about  30  feet  broad.  It 
has  three  entrances  from  the  plain, 
j  the  ckiefof  which  is  towards  the  N.  E. 

1  and  at  each  of  them  on  the  outside 
of  the  trench  are  raised  2  huge  stones 
gatewise,  parallel  to  which  on  the 
inside  are  2  lesser  ones.  After  pass¬ 
ing  ihe  dilcii,  we  ascend  35  yards 
before  we  come  to  the  work  itself, 
which  consists  of  4  circles  of  stones. 
The  outermost  consists  of  great 
upright  ones,  20  feet  high,  2  yards 
broad,  and  1  thick  :  These  are  coupled 
at  top  by  large  t^nsom  stones  like 
architraves,  7  feet  long,' and  3  and  a 
dialf  thick.  Within  this  lies  another 
row  of  pyramidal  stones  above  six 
feet  high.  In  liie  innermost  part 
there  was  a  stone  not  much  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  4  feet  broad  and 
l6  Icet  long.  Upon  the  whole,  Dr. 
Gibson  thinks  it  to  have  been  built 
l)y  the  Britons,  alter  the  Romans 
canu'  in, -and  to  be  a  rude  imitation  of 
some  of  their  structures. 
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Cookf’y  the  PentonviUe  Miser. 

THIS  celebrated  miser  finclinc 
disease,  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
creep  on  him  by  slow  degrees,  vv&s 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
from  time  to  time,  for  medical  advice. 
Bn<  not  deriving  such  instantaneous 
relief  from  the  prescriptions  of  those 
physicians,  whom  he  consulted,  as  he 
expected  to  receive,  he  ran  the  gaiint^ 
let  from  one  doctor  to  another,  until 
he  tired  tiiem  all.  Many  are  the 
anecdotes  which  might  be  related, 
the  tricks  which  this  avaricious  old 
man  used  to  play,  to  cheat  medical 
men  of  their  time,  and  save  his  money, 
would  make  no  scruple  to  beg 
from  some  of  his  acquaintance,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  subscribers,  a  letter  for 
a  dispensary,  and  clothing  hinrself 
in  h»  own  old  ragged  and  cast-off  ap¬ 
parel,  would  attend  regularly,  as  a 
pauper,  amongst  others,  to  receive 
advice  and  medicines  gratuitously ; 
and  this  for  several  successive  weeks. 
At  iength,  however,  his  real  circmii- 
stances  being  made  known  to  the 
medical  gentlemen,  by  some  of  the 
patients,  or  by  other  means,  he  liat 
been  dismissed,  in  a  way  not  much  to 
Iris  credit;  and  this  has  happened  to 
him  more  than  once.  * 

He  once  obtained  a  recommend¬ 
ation,  as  a  patient,  to  the  dispensary 
for  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  car,  in 
Charter-house  square.  The  natural 
goodiiess  and  suavity  of  Mr.  Saunders’s 
disposition,  induce<i  him  to  pay  every 
attention  to  Mr.  Cooke,  who  passed 
himself  upon  him  as  a  reduced  trades¬ 
man  who  iiad  seen  better  days;  but 
finding  that  this  old  man  would  not 
be  satisfied,  without  engrossing  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  time  tlian  he  could 
well  s})are,  lie  was  at  last  induced  to 
make  some  inquiry  coiicerf)iug  liis  pa¬ 
tient;  and  at  iength  learning  who  he 
W'as,  lie, read  him  a  very  serious  lec¬ 
ture  (»n  tile  meanness  aind  impropriety 
of  iiis  conduct,  in  thus  obtaining  gra¬ 


tuitously  that  which  was  only  intended 
for  the  necessitous  ;_  and  acquainted 
him,  that  if  lie  expected  his  future 
services,  he  must  give  a  fee,  as  was 
usual  with  other  gentlemen.  “Very 
well,”  said  old  Cooke,  “  I  am  willing 
to  pay  any  thing  in  reason;  but  mark, 
this,  1  expect  to  be  cured  first,  for  I 
always  go  upon  the  maxim  of  “  Ao 
cure  no  pay!’  Mr.  Saunders  rang 
the  bell,  desired  the  servant  to  call  in 
the  next  patient  in  rotation,  and  po¬ 
litely  wishing  Mr.  Cooke  a  good 
mQrping,  desired  the  servant  to  “open 
the  street  door  for  the  gentleman.” 

Another  lime  Mr.  C,  became  so 
excessively  troublesome  to  a  physician 
to  whom  he  had  paid  about  four  or 
five  half  guineas,  that  the  doctor  at 
last  told  iiiiTi,  he  had  tried  every 
remedy  and  exerted  all  his  skill,  and 
could  render  him  no  lurtiier  service  ; 
“  then  give  me  back  my  gold,  sir,” 
said  Cooke ;  “  why  did  you  rob  me 
of  my  gold  unless  you  meant  to  cure  ?” 
The  doctor,  whose  chariot  was  waiting 
at  the  door  for  him,  left  the  old  man 
to  vent  Ills  spleen  in  the  study,  to  the 
no  small  diversion  of  the  servants, 
and  gave  orders  that  he  never  should 
be  admitted  agam. 

Mr.  Cooke  would  without  cerenionv, 
go  to  the  houses  of  apothecaries,  and 
have  them  called  up  at  four  or  five 
o’clock  in  tlie  morning,  to  administer 
some  medicine,  for  se  complaint  he 
was  subject  to  in  his  bowels;  whicii 
he  would  want  to  have  made  up  for 
two-pence;  if  this  w^as  refused,  he 
w'oiild  go  as  far  as  four-pence  ;  but  if 
it  was  to  be  sixpence,  he  would  go  to 
another  shop,  and  make  the  same  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  if  he  could  get  nothing  for 
ids  groat,  he  would  go  to  a  druggisl’.s 
and  buy  a  pennywortb  of  jalap;  for 
lie  said  lie  would  sooner  bear  the  pain 
in  his  s:ufs  all  day^  than  pay  such  a 
ii^reat  deal  of  money  as  sixpence  for 
physic. 

At  one  time,  Mr  C  rang  up  the 
domestics  of  a  medical  gentleniaiiia 
!  ,  u  2 
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Islington,  at  four  o’clock  in  a  winter’s 
morning*  On  the  door  being  opened, 
to  the  question,  what  is  your  pleasure'? 
he  answered,  “  my  busiiu  ss  is  pain, 
and  my  pleasure  is  to  see  your  master.” 
“  Sir,  rav  master  has  bc;eri  out  at  a 
labour  all  night,  very  mu:h  fatigued, 
and  not  very  well,  and  has  not  been 
in  bed  above  half  an  hour.”  “  Don’t 
tell  me  about  his  labours,  and  abmjt 
his  being  unwell ;  doctors  iimst  gel  iq 
at  all  hours,  well  or  ill.  Tell  him  he 
must  come  down.  1  do  not  come  as 
a  pauper;  I  can  pay  for  w  hat  I  have  ” 
Away  went  the  servant  to  tell  bis  mas 
ter ;  who  sent  his  compliujents  to  the 
genileman,  that  he  was  really  very 
poorly,  but  lliat  his  assistant,  a  regu¬ 
larly  bred  and  skilful  young  gentleuian 
was  then  putting  on  his  clothes  to  wait 
on  him,  and  would,  he  was  sure, 
supply  his  place,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  patient.  ‘‘  Then  he  may  put  off 
his  clothes  again,  and  go  to  his  bed  ; 
I  will  have  no  assistant ;  I  will  see 
none  but  the  master;  I  have  plenty 
of  money  in  my  pocket,  and  arn  will- 
ling  to  pay  for  vvliat  1  have.”  Down 
stairs  the  master  came;  but  when  he 
saw  it  was  Cooke,  wliom  he  bapjiened 
to  know,  although  his  servant  did  not, 
he  wished  himself  in  bed  again. 
Cooke,  in  his  usual  way,  kept  him 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  giving  a 
detail  of  symptoms  and  complaints, 
which  could  just  as  well  have  been 
given  in  three  minutes,  "  Sir,”  an¬ 
swered  the  doctor,  “  IVom  the  veiy 
circunistancia!  account  y  ou  have  given 
of  the  symptoms,  I  understand  what 
your  disease  is  perfectly  well,  and  I 
will  make  you  up  a  small  draught  that 
shall  relieve  you  in  an  instant.” 

Cooke,  What  will  you  charge  me 
for  it? 

Doctor.  Only  eighteen-pence. 

Cooke.  Eightecn-^pence !  why  Sir, 
do  you  think  I  get  my  money  on  the 
highv’vay  by  robbing  people?  1  never 
heard  of  such  extortion  in  my  life! 
Eighteen-pence!  I  thought  you  might 


have  made  me  up  something  for  two¬ 
pence  ! 

Doctor.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
there  are  too  many,  who  think  that 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical 
man  to  rise  to  all  calls  at  unseasonable 
hours,  they  may  wantonly,  and  with¬ 
out  absolute  necessity,  or  considera¬ 
tion  of  bis  fatigues  in  the  day-time, 
call  him  out  of  liis  bed  whenever  they 
please;  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  a  gentleman  being  called  up 
on  a  iwo-penny  errand.  As  you  must 
certainly  mean  to  insult  me,  there  is 
the  door,  Sir. 

Cooke.  W^el!,  Sir,  will  you  make 
me  something  for  jour-pence  ? 

Doctor.  No,  not  for  four  shiUin^s; 
therefore  go  your  ways,  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  your  years  protect  you  from 
a  kicking ;.  and  never  come  near  my 
house  again,  eitlier  by  day  or  by  night. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  C.  went  to  live  in 
W^hite-Lion-Street :  be  sent  for  a  Mr. 
Fbgeon,  a  surgeon,  who  lived  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  to  examine 
an  ulcer- on  his  leg,  which  gave  him  a 
little  temporary  alarm,  he  being  of  a 
very  gross  habit  of  body.  After  the 
gentleman  had  duly  inspected  it,  Mr. 
Cooke  asked  liim  if  he  could  cure  it. 
“Certainly,  Sir,” replied  the  surgeon. 
“  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be 
before  you  can  make  a  perfect  cure  ot 
it?”  “  A  month.”  “  AikUiow  much 
must  I  give  you?”  Mr.  Pigeon, 'who 
saw  that  the  sore  was  not  of  any  great 
importance,  answered,  “  a  guinea.’^ 
“  Very  well,”  replied  Cooke,  “  but 
mark  this, — a  guinea  is  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  and  when  I  agree  for 
sums  of  such  magnitude,  I  go  upon 
the  system  of  no  cure  no  pay; 
so  if  I  am  not  cured  at  the  expiration 
of  the  monti),  I  pay  you  nothing.” 
This  was  agreed  to.  After  diligent 
attendance  for  several  days,  the  w  ound 
was  so  near  being  healed,  that  Cooke 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  would 
not  let  Pigeon  see  it  any  more.  How¬ 
ever,  wuthia  two  or  three  days  of  the 


•V 
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month  being  cxjnrcfl,  the  oiJ  ^eiiow 
got  some  sort  of  plaster  with  eiiyJ or- 
hium  in  it,  from  a  farrier,  and  made 
a  new  nicer  on  the  place  where  the 
former  had  been;  and  sending  fer 
Pigeon  on  the  Iasi  (iav  of  the  inontlo 
shewed  him  that  his  l^g  was  not  well, 
and  that  of  course  the  guinea  be  had 
agreed  for  forjeifed  !  This  stor;v 
the  old  fellow  used  to  tell  of  himself 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  called  it, 
plucking  a  pigeon!' 


Anecdote, 

WHEN  the  late  Dr.  Henry  God^ 
dard,  a  learned  and  able  physician, 
who  practised  al  York,  was  an  under 
graduate  at  St.  John's  College,  iik 
Cambridge,  his  nxmi  was  immediately 
abo^  n  that  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  famous 
antiquary,  who  being  ancient  and  in¬ 
firm,  wms  easily  disturbed  and  affected 
by  any  unusual  noise  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  apartments.  On  this  account, 
Goddard,  who  was  a  very  sober,  re¬ 
gular  person,  had  his  room  matted, 
that  he  might  not  incommode  the 
worthy  old  gentleman.  One  night, 
Iraving  invited  sonre  of  his  frierids, 
among  w'hom  was  Mr,  Browne,  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him,  the  cheaT- 
fulness  of  their  conversation,  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr.  Goddard  s  frequent  re¬ 
monstrances,  put  them  off'  their  guaru, 
and  in  the  end  brought  up  Mr,  Baker, 
to  sue  for  peace.  Upon  opening  the 
door,  appeared  a  tali  meagre  figure, 
in  a  black  gown,  a  night  cap,  over 
which  was  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  ©n 
liis  head,  and  a  twinkling  taper  in  his 
hand.  Without  giving  the  apparition 
time  to  speak,  Browne  started  up, 
and  repeated  from  Shakspeare, 

/ 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  ns  ! 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts 
from  hell — 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

Thon  com’st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee — 


j  This,  wdiich,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  appeared  a  cruel  insult, 
really  no  more  than  an  enthusias*' 
tic  impidse,  neither  the  effect  of  in¬ 
toxication,  nor  of  a  spirit  of  malignity ; 
accordingly,  it  was  readily  excused  by 
the  good  old  man,  after  a  gen'eel  apo- 
’  gy  from  Mr.  Browne  in  person  was 
made  the  next  morning. 

Epitaph. 

HERE  lies  a  head  that  oilmen  ach’d. 

Here  lie  two  hand^  that  always  shak’d  j 
He'’e  lies  a  br  lin  of  odd  corsceit. 
ilere  lie?  a  heart  that  often  beat; 

Here  lie  two  eyes  that  daily  wept, 

And  in  the  uigiit  but  seldom  .stept ; 

Here  lies  a  tongne  that  whming  talk’d. 

Here  lie  two  feet  that  feebly  walk’d; 

'lere  lie  the  mldriir  and  the  breast, 

VV'ith  loads  of  indigestion  prest ; 

Here  lies  the  liver  full  of  bile, 

That  ne’er  secreted  proper  chyle; 

'Here  iie  the  bowels,  human  tripes, 

Fortur’d  with  wind,  and  twisting  gripes; 
Here  lies  that  livid  dab,  the  spleen. 

The  source  of  life’s  sad  tragic  scene, 

That  left  side  weight  that  clogs  the  blood. 
And  stagnates  nature’s  circling  flood  ; 

Here  lie  the  nerves  so  often  twitch’d 
VYitli painful  cramps,  and  poignant  stitch; 
Here  hes  the  back  oft  rack’d  with  pains, 
Corroding  kidneys,  loins  and  reins; 

Here  lies  the  skin  per  scurvy  fed. 

With  pimuies  and  eruptions  red. 

Here  lies  the  man  from  top  to  toe, 

That  fabric  faar’d  for  pain  and  woe  : 

He  caught  a  cold  ;  but  colder  death 
Compress’d  Ins  iungs,  and  stopt  his  breath; 
The  orgao-s  could  no  longer  go. 

Because  the  bellows  ceas’d  to  blow. 

Thus  I  dissect  this  honest  friend. 

Who  ne’er  fill  death  was  at  wit’s  end ; 

For  want  of  spirits  here  he  fell. 

With  higher  spirits  let  him  dwell. 

In  future  state  of  peace  and  love, 

With  just  men’s  perfect  spirits  move. 


Remarkable  Instance  of  LongevHy, 

DIED  at  Festionirjg  in  Caermarlhesj- 
siiire,  Wales,  an  honest  Welch  farmer, 
who  was  105  years  of  age;  by  his 
first  wife  he  had  30  children,  iO  by 
his  second,  4  by  his  third,  and  7  by 
hrs  two  concubines ;  his  youngest  .son 
vV'is  8!  years  younger  than  hi.^  eldest, 
and  800  persons  descended  from  his 
body,^ 
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Address  to  the  Whip  Club, 
GEnTLKM  EN, 

YOU  <ire  fond  of  notoriety- 
and  tbrerefore  you  should  grattfnf!' 
acknov^h'dije  this  public  exhibition  o’ 
vour  merits.  Whether  peers  or  coiii 
inoners  vvin  ihei  hens  to  large  estates 
or  living  at  die  t'-pes  se  oi  duped 
tradesmen,  'Urether  fo(-ls  or  viliaio-; 
or  both  united,  suft'er  me  to  congra 
tulale  you  on  your  contempt  of  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  human  conduct, 
an  ?  on  your  acknowledged  dexterity 
in  driving  four  in  hand. 

^  I  will  not  recal  to  vour  memory  the 
Griciaii  youth  rand  the  philosoplne 
Plato,  except  to  appreciate  youi 
\vo!tii„  1  he  former  used  to  aspire 
to  the  hiiuours  you  ate  so  ambitious 
to  deserve,  and  perhaps  he  migiit  have 
equalled  you  ;  but  the  latter  paid  him 
a  compliment  which  you  will  allow 
can  apply  ti»  your  fraternity,  however 
partial  liiey  may  be  to  your  talents. 

No  one  ran  suppose,  that  any  appli^ 
cation  to  nobler  pursuits,  iiowevei 
assiduous,  would  qualify  you  “to 
govern  men  and  guide  the  state.”  You 
are  satisfied  with  the  praises  due  to  a 
coachman,  and  in  this  instance,  I 
commend  your  modesty.  I  trust  that 
in  a  short  time,  a  regular  college  for 
the  WHIP  w'iil  be  established,  that 
professors  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  will  be'appoinled  with  a 
liberal  salary  to  read  lectures  to  young¬ 
er  students,  and  that  academic  ho¬ 
nours  will  be  confered  on  those  who 
have  driven  their  way  up  to  this  high 
privilege.  I  would  farther  propose, 
that  the  mail  coachmen  slienld  be 
chosen  from  your  illustrious  body; 
and  that  none  but  dunces  should  in 
future  be  devoted  to  common  stages 

You  may  probably  smile  at  this  pro¬ 
position;  but  believe  me,  I  am  in  ear¬ 
nest.  I  have  so  much  compassion  for 
your  follies,  that  I  rejoice  to  think 
you  may  }et  he  useful  to  the  commu- 
nby  and  to  yourselves,  after  vou  have 


exhausted  the  means  of  acting 
itously.  Horses  and  carriages  are 
expensive  things;  and  many  of  you  , 
are  ill  able  to  support  them.  I  know 
you  are :  and  that  it  is  only  to  fly  from 
'  are  or  from  your  creditors,  that  you 
mount  the  barouche,  and  finger  the 
reins.  1  he  gambler  who  ventures  his 
ill  upon  a  cast  of  the  die,  is  not  mote 
tesperate  than  you.  In  your  daring 
vocation,  vou  venture  neck  as  well  as 
property,  and  deserve  no  mean  fame 
for  your  resolution.  But  you  are  not  < 
insensible  of  tiiis  The  sume  super- 
biam  queesitarn  meriiis  operates  on 
your  generous  minds  in  its  full  force. — 

1  do  not  know  that  medals  have  yet 
been  struck  in  honour  of  your  acliieve- 
ments,  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  ' 
emblazon  in  history  ;  but  I  have  seen 

sKALS  emblematic  of  vour  sublime 

* 

pursuits;  and  the  Birmingham 
BUTTON-MAKER  is  called  in  to  give 
a  discriminating  badge  to  your  elevated 
body. 

Persevere,  most  honourable  sirs,  in 
your- meritorious  designs  ;  and  accept 
this  humble  tribute  of  my  attention, 
as  an  earnest  of  more  individual  and 
appropriate  panegyric,  from  your 
most  enthusiastic  admirer,  Cato. 


On  a  Gravestone  in  the  Ruins  of  an  old 

Church,  near  Boughton-Green, 

* 

TIME  was  I  stood  VThere  thoa  dost  now, 
And  view’d  the  dead  as  thou  dost  me  ; 

Ere  long  thoul’t  lie  as  low  as  I, 

And  others  stand  and  look  on  thee. 


Mortal  Calculation,  , 

THE  aggregate  population,  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  known  habitable  globe, 
is  estimated  at  893,300,000  souls.  Jf 
we  reckon,  with  the  ancients,  that  a 
generation  lasts  30  years,  then  in  that 
space  895,300,000  liuman  beings  wHl 
be  born  and  die;  consequently  8  l,7bO 
must  be  dropping  into  eternity  every 
day;  3,40/  every  hour,  or  about  3b 
every  minute. 
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Seven  Stages  of  Woman. 

THE  world’s  a  stage — and  man  has  sevea 
ag«s; 

So  Shakspeare  writes — king  of  dramatic 
sages : 

Rnt  he  forgot  to  tell  yon  in  his  plan, 

That  woman  plays  her  part  as  well  as  man 

First,  how  her  infant  heart  with  triumph 
swells, 

When  the  red  coral  shakes  its  silver  bells  ! 
She,  like  young  statesmen, as  the  rattle  rings, 
Leaps  at  the  sound,  and  struts  in  leading 
strings. 

Next,  little  Aliss,  in  pin-a-fore  so  trim, 
With  nurse  so  noisy — wi<h  mamma  so  prim. 
Eager  to  tell  you  all  she’s  taught  to  utter, 
Lisps  as  she  grasps  her  allotted  bread  and 
butter ; 

Type  of  her  sex — who,  thougiv  no  longer 
young, 

Hold  every  thing  with  ease,  except  the 
tongue. 

A  school  girl  then,  she  cnrls  her  hair  in 
papers, 

And  mimics  father’s  gout  and  mother’s  va¬ 
pours  ; 

Tramples  aiike  on  custom  and  on  toes; 

And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows: 

Betty !”  she  cries,  “it  comes  into  my  head. 

Old  maids  grow  cross  because  their  cats 
are  dead, 

C(  Tji/iy  governess  has  been  in  such  a  fuss 
“  About  the  death  of  our  old  tabby  puss — 
“She  wears  black  stockings— Ha !  ha! — 
what  a  pother, 

“  Cause  one  old  cat’s  in  mourning  for  an¬ 
other  !” 

The  child  of  Nature — free  from  pride  and 
pomp, 

And  sure  to  please,  though  nothing  but  a 
romp  ? 

Next  riper  miss,  who  nature  moredisctosing, 
Now  finds  some  traits  of  art  are  interposing, 
And  .with  blue  laughing  eyes  behind  her  fan. 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  Man. 

Behold  her  now  an  ogling  vain  coquette, 
Catching  male  gudgeons  in  her  silver  net: 
Ail  things  revers’d — the  neck  cropt  close 
and  bare. 

Scarce  feels  the  incumb’rance  of  a  single 
hair  ; 

Whilst  the  thick  forehead  tresses,  frizzled 
full, 

Rival  the  tufted  locks  that  grace  the  bull — 

Then  comes  that  sober  character — a  wife, 
With  all  the  dear  distracting  cares  of  life  : 

A  thousand  cards  a  thousand  joys  portend. 
For  what  may  then  upon  a  card  depend  I 


Now  she’ii  ftuatch  iiiiif  a  glance  at  opera, 
—  Ball. 

V  meteor  trac’d  by  none,  though  seen  by  all; 
’Till  spousy  finds,  while  anxious  to  im¬ 
mure  her, 

A  patent  coffin  only  can  secure  her  ! 

At  last  the  Dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuff  and  spectacles — this  age  denoun¬ 
ces— 

And  thus  she  moralises — (speaks  like  an  old 
wornaa.) 

‘  How  bold  and  forward  each  young  flirt 
appears ! 

‘  Courtship  in  my  time  lasted  seven  years — 

‘  Now  seven  little  months  suffice  of  course, 
‘  For  courting,  marrying,  scolding,  and 
divorce  1 

‘  What  with  their  truss’d  up  shapes  and  pan¬ 
taloons, 

‘  Dress  occupies  the  whole  of  honey-moons; 
‘  They  say  we  have  no  souls,  but  what 
more  odd  is, 

‘  Nor  men,  nor  women  now,  have  any 
bodies  ? 

^  When  I  was  young  my  heart  was  alwayi 
tender, 

‘  And  would  to  every  spouse  I  had  surren¬ 
der  ; 

<  Their  wishes  to  refuse  T  never  durst, 

‘  And  my  fourth  died  as  happy  as  my  first.’ 

Truce  to  such  splenetic  and  rash  designs 
And  let  us  mingle  candour  with  our  lines. 
In  all  the  stages  of  domestic  life. 

As  child,  as  sister,  parent,  friend  or  wife, 
Woman,  the  source  of  every  fond  employ. 
Softens  affliction,  and  enlivens  joy. 

What  is  your  boast,  male  rulers  of  the  land  ? 
How  cold  and  chearless  all  you  can  command 
Vain  your  ambition — vain  your  w  ealth  and 
power, 

Unless,  kind  woman  shares  yonr  raptur’d 
hour; 

Unless,  midst  all  the  glare  of  pageant  aft, 
She  adds  a  smile,  and  triumphs  in  yonr 
heart. 


The  following  Lampoon  upon  otir  military 
Gentlemen  was  some  time  since  handed 
about  at  Bath. 

AS  Q— n  and  Beau  N —  were  discoursing  of 
late , 

The  Grand  Expedition  came  into  debate  : 

I’ll  tell  yon  says  Q — n,  why  our  bravery 
droops, 

’Tis  because  we  want  men  to  lead  on  our 
troops. 

Our  chiefs  are  a  parcel  of  sh — na — e  boys, 

Scarce  wean’d  from  the  go-cart,  and  play¬ 
ing  with  toys : 

More  fit  for  a  nurse  than  the  army  by  G — d 

Instead  of  a  pike,  ’Zounds !  I’d  give  ’em  a 
'  rod.” 
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Anecdote  of  a  yoimg  French  Lawyer, 

A  FARMER-GENERAL,  who 
Iiad  acquired  imtiieuse  riches,  as  niCsl 
of  them  usually  diij,  liad  a  son,  vvliom 
lie  was  very  desirous  to  bring  up  for 
the  same  business. 

The  youifg  mao,  who  had,  during 
his  residence  at  college,  formed  differ¬ 
ent  connexions  with  other  young  men 
of  opulent  families,  as  soon  as  he  was 
introduced  into  the  world,  launched 
into  a  variety  of  expense  and  e.xtiave.- 
gaoce,  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
plodding  and  circuraspectful  profes¬ 
sion  for  which  his  father  intended 
him.  Finding  him  incorrigible,  and 
yet  vrishing  to  reclaim  him,  the  father 
was  advised  to  purchase  for  him  the 
place  of  a  counsellor  in  parliament, 
as  the  French  styled  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  seat  on  the  bench  in  one  of  their 
courts  of  judicature.  In  this  he  did 
no  more  than  many  opulent  fathers 
did  every  day  for  their  children  in 
France,  wiiere  th.e  purchase  of  such 
places  was  as  usual  as  of  any  post  or 
employment  whaSever. 

ills  son,  though  wild  and  dissipated, 
neither  wanted  sense  nor  learning;  it 
was  not  indeed  of  that  sort  which 
would  have  qualified  him  for  the  post 
he  held;  but  it  was  liberal,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  of  that  nature  which  enables 
voimgmen  to  shine  in  eavand  fashion- 
able  companies.  Among  other  quali¬ 
ties,  he  hud  a  peculiar  turn  for  the 
laughable  and  ludicrous;  and  never 
Hiissed  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
it  whenever  it  offered.  This,  of  course^  : 
made  him  very  acceptable  to  those  of 
the  sajoe  cast,  who  form  a  large  part v 
amoogst  the  young  gentlemen  in 
France. 

As  be  added  to  this  a  humane  and 
compassionate  disposition,  he  w'as 
quickly  Jiioted  by  those  who  relied 
more  upon  that,  than  upon  the  good¬ 
ness  of  liie  causes  that  brought  them 
before  the  tribunal  ol  which  he  was 
a  number.  Iking  handsome,  as  well 
as  teruierdiearted,  and  extremciv  dc- 


voted  to  the  fair  srx,  no  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  long  robe  had  more 
frcfpunt  visits  from  the  ladies,  in  the 
o  ay  of  !iis  profession.  His  partiality 
to  any  cause  that  had  a  fair  pdeader 
to  enforce  it,  was  conspicuous  to  all 
his  brethren  ;  and  he  was  emphaFcally 
styled  the  patron  and  advocate  of 
oeauty» 

^^iDong  the  many  female  solicitors 
that  attended  his  levees,  there  came 
>'ce  OB  whom  the  bands  of  the  graces 
iiad  lavished  all  they  could  bestow,  in 
such  profusion,  that  she  struck  him  at 
once  with  thai  admiration  and  wonder 
which  so  completely  captivate  and  en¬ 
slave  the  hearts  of  amorous  young 
rnen.  I  need  not  say  that  her  re¬ 
quests  were  so  many  commands, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
d!sobey%  and  her  looks  so  many  darts, 
whicir  pierced  him  to  the  very  soul. 
He  espoused  her  cause  with  so  much 
warmth,  that  in  a  short  time  she 
came  triumphantly  out  of  her  suit, 
which  was  a  very  important  one,  no 
less  than  a  considerable  annuity,  set- 
tied  upon  her  by  a  man  of  high  rank. 
She  had,  it  seems,  been  feis  mistress: 
but  his  parents,  desirous  of  marrying 
him  to  a  rich  heiress,  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  forsake  her;  which  he 
did  very  reluctantly,  after  making  a 
handsome  provision  for  her.  But 
his  parents,  who  did  not  approve  of 
this  alienation,  instituted  a  law-suit, 
in  order  to  recover  it,  and  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  our  young  magistrate. 

8o  important  a  service  merited,  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  returns:  he  became 
ia  his  turn  a  solicitor,  and  w^as  not  re¬ 
fused.  But  as,  previous  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  her  suit,  her  circumstances 
j  were  very  narrow,  and  as  the  fees  of 
lawyers  and  attornies  were  a  continual 
drain  upon  her  purse,  she  was  fain  to 
lepleniffi  it  by  the  only  means  that 
were  left,  the  sale  of  her  charors  to 
a  secret  admirer ;  who  supplied  her 
•'vith  what  was  necessary  to  defray 
!  Hie  charges  of  the  law. 
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This  friend  was  a  very  debaucheci 
man;  his  riches  enabled  fiisn  to  revel 
amoii»  the  woinm  that  were  vena! 
and  his  taste  led  him  to  seek  them  in¬ 
ti  iscriiiiinately  every  where, 

As  j)eo|;!e  cf  tiiis  di' position  are 
liable  to  an  infinity  of  dangers,  he 
did  not  escape  them;  he  contracted 
a  violent  distemper,  and  conimuih- 
caterl  it  to  iiis  fair  companion.  She 
was  ignorant  of  her  situation,  wliev^ 
the  loving  instrument  of  her  ‘iucctss 
bad  been  favoured  with  lier  embraces; 
he  consequently  became  a  sliarer  in 
her  misfortune. 

On  the  discovery  of  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  him,  instead  of  expressing  any 
anger  or  iil-wdil  to  tlie  damsel,  he 
conceived  the  design  of  Turning  the 
matter  to  a  jest,  and  of  making  it  a 
subject  of  public  pleasantry.  In  or 
der  to  compass  this  end  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually,  he  merrily  proposed  to  her 
to  assist  him  in  the  scheme  he  had  in 
view,  as  without  her  co-operation  it 
could  not  possibly  take  effect.  This 
scheme  was  to  bring  into  the  same 
situation  with  hnnself  two  or  three 
more  \  oung  gentlemen  of  the  law  <»f 
his  own  degree,  who  had  equally  be¬ 
friended .  her,  by  strengihening  his 
decision  in  her  favour  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  their  owm.  As  they  had 
done  this  through  his  intercession,  and 
chiefly  to  oblige  him,  he  jocoselv 
argued  that  they  had  an  equal  right 
to  the  same  recolupence  wilh  himself 
But  what  was  his  astorrshment,  when 
the  damsel  told  him,  tliaf  ihough  gra 
titude  would  have  prevented  her  from 
coinciding  with  a  proposal  which  she 
doubted  not  he  made  in  mere  jest, 
yet  he  needed  not  bemoan  himself 
for  want  of  companions  in  adversity; 
that  the  friends  whom  he  w'ishc<l  to 
participate  in  the  donation  she  had 
made  him,  had  already  received  it,  as 
iininlenlioiiasly  and  innocently  on  her 
part,  as  he  had  himself.  Our  young 
judge  was  wonderfully  elated  witlr 
this  news :  he  seal  his  compliments  to 


his  fellow  suifejcrs,  assuring  them  that 
ise  felt  a  particular  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  the  rewards  due  by  the  lady,  for 
their  exertions  in  her  favour,  had  been 
distributed  so  impartially. 


T/ie  Trumpet, 

THE  trumpet  is  said  by  Vincentio 
Galileo,  to  have  been  invented  at  Nu- 
r.  mherg;  and  there  is  extant  a  me¬ 
moir  which  shews  that  trumpets  were 
in  ‘de  to  great  perfection  by  an  artist 
in  that  rdy,  who  was  also  an  admired 
performer  on  that  in-trurueiit:  it  is  as 
follows:  Hans  Meuscheil,  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  for  his  accuraev  in  making  trum¬ 
pets,  as  also  for  his  skill  in  playing  on 
the  same  alone,  and  in  the  accompa¬ 
niment  with  the  voice,  was  of  so 
great  renown,  that  he  was  frequently 
-ent  for  to  the  palaces  of  princes  the 
distance  of  several  hundred  miles. 
Pope  Leo  the  'Fentli,  for  whom  he 
had  made  sundry  trumpets  of  silver, 
?eut  for  him  to  Kome  ;’  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  delight  ‘d  wohh  his  exqui.-ite 
performance,  dismissed  him  with  a 
munificent  reward. 


On  a  Watchmaker  in  Shrewshury, 

THY  movements,  Isaac,  kept  in  play, 
Tliy  wheel*  of  i  fe  felt  no  decay. 

For  tifty  years  at  least  : 

Till,  by  some  sudden,  secret  stroke, 
The  balance,  or  the  main-spring  broke, 
And  ail  thy  movements  ceas’d. 


Garrick. 

A  CLERGYMAN  once  asked  Mr. 
Garrick,  why  a  church  congre:  atiou 
was. seldom  brought  to  tears,  wlieii 
the  same  persons  placed  in  a  theatre, 
ould  be  worked  up  to  grief  b\  a  fic- 
tious  distress.  “  The  reason,”  au- 
wered  Garrick,  “is  obvious;  we  re¬ 
eat  a  Jiction  as  ihough  it  were  a 
ruth;  ynn  repeat  a  tj'uth  as  though 
i  were  a  JivtionT 
X 
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Parody  on  Alonzo  and  Imogine. 

A  PLOUGHMAN  so  stout,  and  a  damsel  so 
fair, 

Convers’d  as  they  sat  on  the  hay  ; 

They  ogled  each  other  with  simpering  stare, 

Pretty  Peggy  the  gay  was  the  name  of  the 
fair, 

And  the  ploughman’s  the  bold  Roger  Gray. 

And  oh  !”  said  the  nymph,  “  since  to¬ 
morrow  you  go, 

Far  hence  with  a  serjeant  to  list; 

Your  tears  for  your  Peggy  soon  ceasing 
to  Eow, 

Your  love  for  some  wealthier  maiden 
you’ll  show, 

And  she’ll  by  my  Roger  be  kiss’d.” 

What  nonsense  you  talk!”  said  the  youth 
in  a  pet. 

For  by  the  L»rd  Harry  I  swear. 

Nor  cheeks  r«d  as  cherries,  nor  eyes  black 
as  jet. 

Nor  moist  lips,  nor  of  teeth  the  most 
beautiful  set, 

Shall  make  me  untrue  to  my  fair. 

If  ever  by  money  or  love  led  aside, 

1  forget  my  fair  Peggy  the  gay, 

“  With  the  power  of  a  justice’s  warrant 
supplied, 

May  a  constable  come  as  I  sit  by  my  bride, 

“  And  bear  me  to  prison  away !” 

To  Glocester  then  hastened  the  ploughman 
so  bold ; 

His  sweetheart  lamented  him  sore  ; 

But  scarcely  nine  months  had  over  him 
roll’d. 

When  a  rich  butcher’s  widow,  with  bags 
full  of  gold, 

Bold  Roger  enticed  to  her  door. 

Her  mutton  and  beef,  so  red  and  so  white 

Soon  made  him  nntrue  to  his  vovvs ; 

They  pamper’d  his  palate,  they  dazzled  his 
sight, 

They  caught  his  affections,  so  vain  and  so 
light, 

And  she  carried  him  home  as  her  spouse. 

From  church  the  fond  couple  adjourn  to  the 
Crown; 

The  company  drink,  faugh  and  sing; 

The  bacon  and  greens  they  go  merrily  down, 

And  the  nuigs  were  all  frothing  with  liquor 
so  brown. 

When  the  bell  of  the  alehouse  went  •  ting* 

Now  first  Roger  Gray  with  amazement  be- 
hehll 

A  stranger  stalk  into  the  room  ; 

Jle  spoke  not,  he  mov’d  not,  he  look’d  not 
aside  ; 

He  neitUer  regarded  the  landlord  nor  bride, 

But  wii  nestly  gazed  on  the  groom. 


Full  stont  were  his  limbs,  and  full  tail  was 
his  height ; 

His  boots  were  all  dirty  to  view, 

Which  made  all  the  damsels  draw  back  in 
a  fright. 

Lest  by  chance  they  should  sully  their  pet¬ 
ticoats  white; 

And  Roger  began  to  look  blue. 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appear’d  to  dismay ; 

The  men  sat  in  silence  and  fear, 

Till,  trembling,  at  length  cried  poor  Roger, 

“  I  pray 

“  Aside  your  great  coat,  mj  old  cock,  yoa 
would  lay, 

And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer.” 

The  swain  now  is  silent — the  stranger  com^ 
plies ; 

His  coat  now  he  slowly  unclosed — 

Good  Gods!  what  a  sight  struck  poor  Roger 
Gray’s  eyes  ; 

What  words  can  express  his  dismay  and 
surprise. 

When  a  constable’s  staff  was  exposed  I 

All  present  then  uttered  a  terrific  shout  i 

All  hasten  with  hurry  away  ; 

For,  as  no  one  could  tell  whom  he  came  t© 
seek  out, 

Some  tried  to  creep  in,  and  some  tried  to< 
creep  ont, 

When  the  constable  cried  “  Roger  Gray!” 

“  Behold  me,  thou  false  orie  l  behold 
he  cried, 

“  Remember  fair  Peggy  the  gay, 

Whom  you  left  big  with  child  to  possess* 
a  new  bride ; 

But  his  worship,  to  punish  thy  falsehood 
and  pride, 

“  Has  sent  me  to  fetch  thee  away.” 

So  saying,  he  laid  his  strong  arm  on  th« 
clown, 

Calling  vainly  for  help  from  the  throng. 

He  bore  him  away  to  the  gaol  of  the  town. 

Nor  ever  again  was  he  seen  at  the  Crown, 

Or  the  catchpole  that  dragg’d  him  along. 

Not  long  staid  the  bride — for,  as  old  womea- 
say, 

The  meat  in  her  shop  was  all  spoil’d ; 

All  her  mutton  and  beef  were  carried  away, 

And  sold  to  buy  caudle  for  Peggy  the  gay, 

And  biggins  and  pap  for  the  child. 

Four  times  in  each  year,  when,  in  judg* 
ment  profound", 

The  quorum  all  doze  on  the  bench  ; 

Is  Roger  brought  up,  and  is  forced  to  be 
bound 

With  a  friend  in  the  sura  of  at  I^st  forty 
pound 

To  provide  for  the  child  and  the  wench  . 
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The  churchwardens  sit  round,  the  treat 
they  don’t  pay. 

Their  cares  all  witli  ’hacco  he^^lled  ; 

They  drink  out  of  mags  newly  form’d  of 
baked  clay  ; 

Their  liquor  is  ale;  and  this  whimsical  lay 

They  sing — “  Here’s  a  health  to  fair  Peggy 
the  gay, 

And  the  false  Roger  Gray,  and  his  child.” 


Anecdote, 

AN  eminent  lawyer  married  a 
youn"  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ac¬ 
complishments.  In  every  respect  but 
one,  the  gentleman  behaved  uaes- 
ceptionably.  Though  the  bride  was 
charmed  with  her  husband’s  polite¬ 
ness  atid  generosity,  for  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  loading  her  with  presents,  and 
assuring  her  of  his  everlasting  attach¬ 
ment  to  her;  yet  she  could  not  help 
iarnenting  in  secret,  that  he  was  fond 
of  separate  beds  At  last  she  laid 
open  her  situation  to  her  father  and 
mother.  The  good  folks  paid  the 
Jiusband  a  visit.  They  at  first  gave 
distant  hints  of  the  cause  which 
brought  them  to  his  house,  and  a! 
last  they  told  him,  thouglj  in  general 
terms,  that  tiieir  daughter  was  niucli 
dissatisfied  with  Ins  conduct  to  her. 
He  seemed  astonished  that  his  wife 
should  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  ccin- 
plain  of  him,  who  was  not  conscious 
of  denying  iier  any  thing  she  wished 
for.  “  My  dear  son-in-law,”  said  the 
father,  you  are  very  kind  in  every 
thing  but  one;  you  don’t  lie  with  your 
wife.”  “  Whose  fault  is  that  ?”  said 
lhe“  married  man,  she  never  once 
asked  me.”  “  Nay,  but  son,”  said 
the  old  man,  “  you  know  that’s  a  thiisg 
never  demanded.”  “No!  Believe 
me,  sir,  that’s  a  poor  thing,  indeed, 
which  is  not  worth  asking  for.” 


A  Wonder. 

A  ^YOMA?^  once,  as  it  is  snug, 

Cou’d  speak  so  loud  wllfiout  a  tongue. 
That  you  cou’d  hear  her  full  a  mile  hence  . 
A  greater  wonder  I  can  tell  : 

1  knew  a  woman  very  weil, 

Who  had  a  longue  and  yet  kept  silence! 


Evils  of  Fortune-Telling, 

PREDICTIONS  often  procure 
their  own  fulfilment,  and  thus  occa¬ 
sion  the  very  evils  most  apprehended: 
in  confirmation  of  which,  the  follow¬ 
ing  fact  is  related  : — A  lady  had  been 
married  some  years,  had  three  little 
girls,  and  was  near  her  confinement  a 
foiirth  time,  when  her  husband  being 
absent  on  business,  wrote  to  request 
she  would  search  his  bureau  for  a  pa¬ 
per  of  some  consequence;  in  doing 
which,  she  found  another  inclosed, 
“  minutes  of  my  fortune  told  me  in 
the  year  1/89;''  ivhicli  was  seven 
vears  prior  to  her  marriage.  Curiosity 
prompted  her  to  open  it,  when  she 
found  as  follows  : — “  E.  D.  tells  me, 
that  I  am  to  marry  in  seven  years 
a  lady  with  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion, 
and  light  hair,  with  whom  I  am  to 
live  very  happily;  tliat  I  shall  have 
three  daughters ;  that  in  giving  birth 
to  a  boy,  the  fourth  child,  my  wdfe 
siiali  die.’'  This  paper  fell  into  the 
lady’s  hands,  but  a  few  days  before 
she  was  confined,  and  caused  a  de¬ 
pression  which  she  could  not  throw 
off;  but  when  the  sex  of  the  child 
was  known,  the  strange  coincidence 
of  the  three  girls,  and  a  boy  being  as 
predicted  the  fourth  child,  so  entirely 
seized  her  imagination,  that  in  three 
days  she  lost  her  intellect,  and  in  less 
than  three  weeks  (during  the  whole 
uf  which  time  she  was  completely 
deranged)  she  expired. 

Epitaph  on  au  InnJceeper, 

A.  B.  rguioved  from  over  the  way. 

Don  Mot. 

IN  a  trial  on  a  division  of  lands, 
before  a  certain  facetious  judge,The 
counsel  on  both  sides  set  forth  their 
limitations ;  one  of  ti'.em  pleaded, 
“  My  lord,  we  lie  on  this  side;”  and 
the  other  said,  “  My  lord,  we  !(W>  on 
tiiat  side.” — “  Nay,  then,”  said  the 
Judge,  “  if  you  lie  on  both  sides,  ril 
belici'e  neither  of  youl” 

X  2 
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The  Three  Shaipers^ 

A  PEASANT  was  conducting  a  goal 
to  Bagdut  ;  ne  v\a^  mounted  on  a 
mule,  and  the  goat  followed  hnn 
with  a  beii  hung  to  his  neck.  Three 
shaipers  obse  ving  this  little  escort, 
instantly  longed  to  make  it  their  own, 
not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  thing, 
as  to  shew  their  address.  I  will  lay  an 
even  bet,  said  the  first,  that  i  will  rob 
that,  man  of  his  goat,  without  his 
thinking  to  inquire  after  it.  And  I, 
said  the  second,  will  lay  another 
wager,  that  I  will  steal  from  him  the 
mule  he  rides  on  ;  that  must  be  a 
hard  task  iinteed,  said  the  thiid ;  but 
what  do  vou  think  of  my  enterprise, 
since  I  engage  to  take  from  him  all  the 
deaths  upon  his  back,  ^and  to  make 
him  rejoice  at  seeing  himself  thus 
stiippi  d  to  the  skin. 

Their  manner  of  executing  this 
project  was  truly  ridiculous ;  yet 
tricks  of  as  absurd  a  nature  aie  daily 
practised  in  London,  vhete  the  in- 
hahitanis  oretend  to  he  much  wistu 
than  their  country  friends,  whose 
rustic  simplicity  is  with  them  a  stand¬ 
ing  jest 

The  first  sharper  most  dexterously 
loosened  tlie  fastening  to  the  bell, 
slipt  it  trom  the  goat’s  neck,  tied  it  to 
the  mule’s  tail,  and  made  off  with  th<‘ 
gpal,  quite  undiscovered.  The  peasant 
hearing  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  never 
doubled  but  that  his  goat  followed 
him.  However,  happening  to  look 
behind  him  some  time  after,  he  was 
strangely  surprised  at  missing  the 
little  animal,  which  he  was  to  sell  at 
market.  He  now  made  inquiry  of 
eveiy  passenger,  in  hopes  of  hearing 
of  his  strayed  goat;  at  last,  the 
second  sharper  accosted  him,  and 
lold  him  he  had  just  seen  a  man  make 
down  the  next  lane  precipitately, 
dragg'ng  along  a  goat  by  the  hind  legs. 
The  peasant,  thinking  he  could  run 
faster  than  his  old  mule  could  can) 
him,  instantly  dismounted,  and  rc- 


qupsied  the  sharper  to  hold  his  mule, 
wdiile  he  set  off  full  speed  in  pursuit 
of  the  thief.  After  exhausting  himself 
in  running  without  getting  sight  of  the 
man  op  th  e  goat,  he  returne<l  quite 
spent,  and  almost  breathless  to  thank 
the  stranger  for  taking  care  of  his 
mule,  when,  to  add  to  bis  misfortune, 
behold  his  mule  and  its  keeper  were 
vanished. 

The  two  successful  rogues  had 
gained  a  secure  retreat,  and  wire 
triumphing  over  their  associate,  while 
he  waited  for  the  countryman  at  the 
side  of  a  well,  in  a  part  of  the  road 
he  knew  be  must  pass.  Here  he  sent 
lorth  the  most  lamentable  cries,  and 
made  such  bitter  wailings,  that  the 
peasant  was  touched  with  commise¬ 
ration  as  he  approached  him,  and  re* 
fleeting  on  his  own  recent  misfortunes, 
found  himself  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
afflictions  of  others.  As  he  appeared 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he 
thus  addressed  him;  how  can  you 
fake  on  so  piteously'?  surely  your 
misfortunes  are  not  so  great  as  mine; 

I  have  just  lost  two  animals,  the 
value  which  is  more  than  one  half  of 
my  substance;  my  mule  and  my  goat 
might  in  time  have  made  my  fortune. 
A  fine  loss  truly,  said  the  third  sharp¬ 
er,  to  be  compared  with  mine!  3'ou 
have  not,  like  me,  let  fail  into  this 
w'ell,  a  casket  of  diamonds  delivered 
into  my  hands,  and  entrusted  to  my 
care  and  discretion,  to  be  carried  to 
the  Caliph  of  Bagdat ;  no  doubt  I 
"hall  be  hung  for  my  negligence, 
which  will  be  called  an  excuse  for 
having  clandestinely  sold  them.  Why 
don’t  you  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well  and  fetch  up  your  treasure,  said 
the  peasant  ?  I  know  it  is  not  deep. 
Alas !  replied  the  sharper,  1  am  quite 
aukward  at  diving,  and  had  rather 
run  the  risk  of  being  hanged,  than 
meet  inevitable  death  by  drowning; 
Dut  if  any  one  who  knows  the  well 
oetter  than  me,  would  undertake  the 
kind  office,  upon  recovering  ike 
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JeweU,  i  would  give  him  ten  pieces 
of  gold. 

The  unwary  dupe  poured  out  he 
pious  ejaculalions  in  giautude  lo  Ma- 
lioni' t  h>r  li^vin:.'  ihrcwii  ui  lus  way 
llie  liit-ans  of  repairitig  the.  of  his 
JTUjle  and  h  s  gcat.  I'iomise  me,  sai. 
he,  iji  an  extary,  tiieteii  peice‘',  ;  nd 
I  wiii  recovei  \'(»U5- ca'-ket;  the  '^harper 
agreed,  and  th  cmiur  raai.,  stnppec 
himseit  aiui  junp  ed  with  such  aiacrilv 
intolhe  well,  that  the  sliarper  saw  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  am)  immediately 
took  to  his  heels  with  the  cioaths. 
The  poor  pe.j^ant  felt  ail  round  tin 
bottom  <;f  tu.  well  to  no  purpose, 
and  then  raising  himseil  lo  the  brink 
to  take  hreatli  j  and  mc' ver  streagih 
for  a  second  attempt,  he  (ound  that 
the  stranger  had  decamped  with  hi> 
apparel  Grown  wise  too  late  bv 
ivoeful  experience,  he  returned  home 
by  many  a  lone!}  oath  to  conceal  his 
shame;  andrfhiting  his  tale  to  an 
affectionate  w'lfp,  theonU  consolation 
he  received  from  her  was,  “  that  from 
the  king  upon  the  throne,  to  the 
shepherd  (b  the  plains,  two  thirds  of 
the  human  race  owed  the  gu-atesi 
part  of  the  vexations  of  life  to  impru¬ 
dent  contidencesd^ 


Curious  Observations, 

IN  speaking  of  the  different  man¬ 
ners  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  French¬ 
man  wears  his  hair  very  long;  the 
Spaniard,  h‘s  very  short;  the  French¬ 
man^  eats  fa^t  and  very  heartily,  the 
Spaniard  slow  and  spaungly  ;  the 
Frenchman  takes  his  soup  first,  the 
Spaniard  eats  hi>'  roast  meal  first,  and 
then  his  soup;  the  Frenchman  pours 
wine  upon  his  water, liie  Spaniaid  pul- 
water  to  his  uine;  the  Frenchman 
talks  freely  at  table,,  the  Spaniaixl 
does  not  uuer  a  word  ;  the  Frenchman 
walks  arier  dinner,  the  Spaniaid 
either  sleeps  or  sits  still;  the  French' 
man  walks  very  fast,  the  Spaiuina 
deliberately  ;  the  French  vuleis  folio > 
iheir  masters;  the  fepanish  go  before 


them  :  the  Frenchman  in  making  a 
sign  for  any  6ne  to  come  to  him,  lifts 
up  his  hand  and  draws  it  towards  his 
face;  the  Spaniard  kisses  his  hand, 
•and  rieclines  it  towards  his  feet  ;  the 
Frenchman,  as  a  m..irk  of  civility, 
gives  you  the  upper  hand  in  ihe 
uhe  Spaniard  takes  it  ol  you  ; 
the  Frenchman  goes  in  and  out  of 
his  iifiuse  after  his  ccEnpany,  the' 
Spaniard  marches  before  them  ;  the 
Frenchman,  reduced  to  poverty,  sells 
all  but  his  shirt  ;,f-he  shirt  is  the 
fir-t  thmg  a  Spaniard  parts  with; 
the  fir^t  begs  ahns  with  submission, 
the  latter  with  haiiglitiness  ;  the 
Frenchman,  in  dressing  himself,  puts 
on  his  ureeches  the  last  ot  all  his 
clothes,  the  Spaniaid  begins  with, 
putting  them  on;  the  Fieuchraan 
always  buttons  hiniself  from  lop  to 
bottom,  the  Spaniard  from  bottom 
to  top. 

Additson.  An  Englishman  is 
distinguished  from  all  foreigners 
abroad,  by  shutting  the  doois  of 
rooms  and  houses  after  him,  at  least 
he  always  attempts  it;  whereas  ail 
other  Europeans,  accustomed  to  the 
officioiisness  of  servants,  never  offer 
to  take  hold  of  a  door. 


The  Cock  and  the  Horses. 

A  COCK  within  a  stable  pent, 

VTas strutting  o’er  some  heaps  of  dung; 
Aad  aye  as  round  about  he  went, 

The  gallant  ourse.  s  stamp d  and  Sung. 
Bravo  I  cried  he,  a  decent  .noise, 

W^e  make  a  tolerable  pother  ; 

But  let’s  take  care,  my  merry  boys, 

We  do  not  tread  on  one  ano.her. 


On  a  Tomh-Stone  in  Essex. 

HERE  He  the  man  Rivbard, 

Aod  Mary  Id.s  wife  ; 

Their  sur-.ame  was  Pritchard; 

They  liv.-d  withorit  .strife; 

And  the  reason  w  as  plain  ; — 

They  abounded  in  nches;  ’ 
They  no  care  had,  uor  pain, 

And  the  wife  wore  che  breeches^ 


laconic  hpitajh. 
Suva. 


Ijitfrart/  Ciirhsit^'e^^ 
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'  Chun  li  BelJs. 

THE  invention  <,f  beils,  such  a' 

are  huns  in  ^!ie  towers  or  steej)ies  oi 

ehrisJi-m  churches,  is.  b\  Polvdoie 

Vir^u  and  other?,  ascribed  to  Pauiiiuis, 

bishop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  C'anrpaiiia, 

abont  the  >ear  400  It  is  sanl  tha? 

the  names  Ntdse  and  Caoifvana’,  tiu 

one  referring  to  the  city,  the  fhher  ti 

the  coootrv,  were  for  titat  reaso 
1/ 

given  toihem.  In  the  time  Clothair, 
king  of  France,  and  in  tlie  year  6'U), 
t!;t  virtTiV  of  the  king  was  frigahte( 
frOiH  tne  seige  of  the  city  of  Sens,  i)y 
ringing  the  beils  of  St.  Stepheif.*- 
church  in  tSie  times  of  popejy, 
bells  were  baptised  and  anointed 
Oko  Chrimiatis ;  they  were  exorcised, 
and  blessed  by  the  bishop,  from  a 
belief  that  when  these  ceremonies 
were  performed,  they  had  power  to 
drive  the  devd  out  of  the  air,  to  calso 
tempects,  to  extinguish  fire,  and  even 
to  recreate  the  dead.  The  ritual  of 
these  ceremonies  is  coatained  in  the 
Kumaii  Poiitihcai;  and  it  was  usual  in 
their  baptism  to  give  each  bell  the 
name  of  some  saint. '  In  Ciiauucey’s 
History  of  Hertfordshire,  page  383, 
is  the  relation  of  the  baptism  of  a  set 
of  bells  in  Italy  with  great  ceremony, 
a  short  time  before  the  writing  of  that 
book.  By  an  old  chartuiary,  once  in 
possession  of  Weever  the  antiquary, 
it  appears  tiiat  the  bells  of  the  priory 
of  Little  Dunmowq  in  Essex,  were, 
anno  1 501 ,  neve  east,  and  baptised  by 
the  following  names: 

Prima  in  honore  Sancti  Michaelis  Arch- 
angeli. 

Secunda  in  honore  S.  Johannis  Evangeliste. 
Tertia  in  honore  S.  Johanois  Baptiste. 
Quarta  in  honore  Assuruptionis  beate  Marie. 
t|uinta  in  honore  Sancta  Triiiitatis,  et 
omninm  Sarxtoruin. 

Fun.  Alon.  C33. 

The  hells  at  Osney  Abbey,  near 
Oxford,  were  also  very  famous:  their 
names  were  Douce,  Clement,  Austin, 
Hautector(potius  Hautclcii)  Gabriel, 
and  John.— Appendix  to  iieanie’s 


C-  1  e(  tii>i«  of  Discourses  by  Antiqua- 
ies,  No  11. 

Near  Old  Windsor  is  a  public-house, 
vulgarly  called  the  Bells  of  Bo^ely. 
Ihi5  house  was  origmalis  btiiltfor  the 
accommodation  ot  baigen.en,  and 
otliers  navigating  the  river  Thames 
between  Loudon  and  Oxford,  It  has 
a  sign  of  Six  Bells,  that  is  the  bells  of 
D- ney. 

In  the  funeral  monuments  of  Wee¬ 
ver  are  the  following  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  bells: 

*  Fonera  plango,  fulgura  frango,  sabbata 
pan  go, 

Excito  leniosjdissipo  veatos,paco  cruentos/ 

Page  12^. 

In  the  little  sanctuary  at  West¬ 
minster,  King  Edward  III.  erected 
a  clochier,  and  placed  therein  three 
bells  for  the  use  of  St.  Stephen's  cha¬ 
pel  :  about  the  biggest  of  them  were 
cast  in  the  metal  these  words  : 

“  King  Edw^ard  made  me  tliirtie  thousaod 
,  weight  and  three ; 

Talie  me  down,  and  wey  mee,  and  more 
you  shall  find  me.’' 

But  these  bells  being  taken  down 
io  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL 
one  writes  underneath  with  a  coal, 

^  But  Henry  the  Eight, 

Will  bait  me  of  my  weight.’ — Page  492. 

This  last  distich  alludes  to  a  fact 
mentioned  by  Stow  in  his  Survey  of 
London,  w^ard  of  Fairingdon  within, 
to  wit,  that  near  St.  Paul’s  school, 
stood  a  elochier,  in  w'bich  were 
four  bells,  called  Jesus’  bells,  the 
greatest  in  all  England,  against  which 
Sir  Miles  Partridge  staked  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  w  on  them  of  King  Henry 
VIIL  at  a  cast  of  dice. 

It  is  said  that  the  foundation  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Corsiui  family  in  Italy, 
was  laid  by  an  ancestor  of  it,  who, 
at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses, 
purchased  the  bells  of  abbeys  and 
otiier  churches,  and  by  the  sale  of 
tiiein  in  other  countrit^  acquired  a 
very  great  estate.  Neverlheless  it 
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spp''ars  that  abroad  there  are  beds  oi 
a  great  maiiniUKte.  In  the  steeple  ol 
the  great  church  at  Roan,  in  Norman- 
dj',  is  a  bell  with  this  inscription: 

Je  snis  George  de  Arabois, 

Qui  rente  cinque  milie  pois ; 

Mem  lui  qui  mepesera, 

Treaie  six  milie  me  trouvera,” 

I  am  George  of  Ambois, 

Thirtie  five  thonsand  in  pois; 

But  he  that  shall  weigh  me, 

Thirtie  six  thousand  shall  find  me.” 

An<I  it  is  a  common  tradition  that  the 
bells  of  King's  College  chape],  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  were  taken 
by  Henry  V.  from  some  church  in 
France,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
They  were  taken  down  some  years 
ago,  and  sold  to  Phelps,  the  bell- 
founder  in  Whitechapel,  who  melted 
them  down. 

The  practice  of  ringing  bells  in 
change,  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country,  but  the  antiquity  of  it  is  not 
easily  to  be  ascertained;  there  are  in 
London  several  societies  of  ringers, 
particularly  one  called  the  college 
youths :  of  this,  it  is  said.  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  was,  in  his 
youth,  a  member:  and  in  the  life  of 
this  learned  and  upright  judge,  writ¬ 
ten  by  bishop  Burnet,  some  facts  are 
mentioned  which  favour  this  report. 
In  England  the  practice  of  ringing  is 
reduced  to  a  sciencej  and  peals  have 
been  composed  which  bear  the  names 
of  the  inventors.  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  peals  now  known  were 
composed  about  fifty  years  ago  by  one 
Patrick :  this  man  was  a  maker  of  ba- 
.rometers;  in  his  advertisements  he 
styled  himself  Torricellion  operator, 
from  Torricelli,  who  invented  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  kind. 

In  the  year  1684,  one  Abraham 
Rudhall,  of  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
brought  the  art  of  bell-founding  to 
great  perfection.  His  descendants  in 
succession  have  continued  the  business 

casting  bells,  and  by  a  list  published 


by  tiiem,  it  appears  tJwit  at  lady-day, 
1/74,  the  fumi'v,  in  peals  and  odd 
bells,  had  ca'^t  to  the  am»>unt  of  3594. 
The  peals  of  8t.  Diinstaii’s  in  the  East, 
and  St.  Bridt’s,  London;  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  Westminster;  are  in  the 
number. 


Smart  Repartee, 

HENRY  Lord  Viscount  Falkland 
was  much  distinguished  by  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  parts  and  heroic  spirit.  Tie 
was  elected  very  young  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  admis¬ 
sion  into  which  was  opposed  by  some 
of  the  older  members,  who  said,  he 
had  not  yet  sown  his  wild  oats  ;  upon 
which  his  lordship  replied,  it  would 
he  the  best  way  then,  to  sow  them  in 
the  house,  lehere  there  were  so  many 
geese  to  pick  them  up.^^  -This  repartee 
gives  us  some  idea  botK  of  his  wit  and 
his  spirit.  He  was  by  the  king  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire, 
and  is  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Mr. 
Cowley.  His  lordship  wrote  one  play, 
called  The  Marriage  Night,  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  printed  in  the  yfear  1 664,  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  ever 
acted. 


Query, 

AS  I  was  going  to  St.  Ives,  I  met 
7  wives,  the  7  wives  had  7  bags, 
the  7  bags  had  7  cats,  the  7  cats 
had  7  kits ;  kit's,  cats,  bags,  and 
wives  how  many  were  there  going  to 
St.  Ives  1  s 

The  Ansiver, 

NONE,  the  person  who  was  going 
to  St.  Ives,  met  them  all  coming  back. 


Enigma, 

STOOD  took  to  taking 

I  you  throw  mv. 

Explanation, 

I  UNDERSTOOD  you  undertook 
to  ovei throw  my  undertaking. 

, 
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The  folloiving  Accmmt  of  tht  dreadful' 
Execution  of  Francis  Ramlllac,  for 
the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  King’  of 
France^  by  stabbing  him  in  his' 
Coach,  wilt  not  he  unpkaFmg  to  our 
eurious  Readers, 

FRANCIS  RAVAILLAC,  brnn 
at  AnoouiemCo  xvasin  the  ths?  £v-secori', 
year  of  iiii,  age,  when  he  comnutteu 
thi'^  horrid  murder.  He  had  been  a 
hind  of  pettifogger  or  solicitor  for  14 
years  before.  He  was  of  a  supersti¬ 
tious  and  coutemplative  dispositiori, 
much  given  to  vapours  and  fancies, 
and  often  imagining  he  saw  visions 
and  reveiations,  which  made  him  a 
yer^  fit  tool  for  the  Romish  priests  to 
work  upon.  He  declared,  his  mail’ 
motive  for  killing  the  king  was,  that 
lie  had  not,  as  he  was  able  to  do, 
brouahl  back  the  followers  of  the 
pretended  reformation  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  church. 
Upon  his  trial,  he  persisted  in  acquit¬ 
ting  every  one  of  having  any  concern 
in  the  murder,  and  in  affiiming  he 
liimself  was  the  sole  contriver  and 
-perpetrator  of  it;  nor  could  the  most 
excruciating'  tortures  force  the  secret 
of  hH  accomplices  from  him:  il 
is  not  to  be  doubted  he  was  incited  to 
the  commission  of  the  fact  bv  tin* 

4/ 

priests,  who  alone,  by  their  artful 
insinuations,  promises,  and  wiles,  ran 
work  a  man  up>  to  such  a  pitch  of 
desperation  and  resolution. 

At  three  o’clock,  on  May  27?  l6i0, 
when  he  was  taken  from  the  prison  of 
the  Conciergerie,  and  put  into  the 
lumbril,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the 
archers  and  officers  oi  justice  could 
force  themselves  a  passage;  and  as 
soon  as  the  prisoner  appeared,  that 
ya,'<t  multitude  began  to  cry  out, 
wicked  wretch,  traitor,  iSrc. 

The  enraged  populace  continued 
their  cries  and  exclamations,  till  he 
arrived  at  tiie  Greve,  where,  before 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  turn  hi  li  to 


<nou!''t  the  scatioUl,  he  was  aoain  ex- 
io  rled  to  reveal  his  accomplices ;  put 
he  persiAed  in  his  former  declai  ation^ 
that  he  had  none;  agn.ii  inqdoring 
pill  don  of  iSie  vuumi  king,  the  queen, 
end  the  wli.-df  Kiniplonij  for  the  crune 
he  had  m.f-'f'Tiited.  ^ 

Wlien  hi  had  a.  cended  the  st  affold, 
the  twt',  (lactors  corniorte:'  him,  and 
e'hoi'tefr  him  t  'ickrenvledgi;  the 
tru’h  ;  ajid  alter  pt  i  'o.  rning  ihe  duties 
of  tle  ir  iurn-ii on,  the  cim  k  approached 
him,  and  urged  him  to  think  uf  his 
salvation  now  at  ihe  close  ol  his  lile, 
and  io  cmifess  al;  he  knew;  to  ndiich 
be  only  answered  as  he  had  done 
before. 

The  fire  being  put  to  his  right  hand, 
holding  the  knife with  which  he  had 
stabbed  the  king  ;  he  cried  out,  Oh 
God!  and  often  repeated  Jesii  Marie  ! 
While  bis  breast,  &c.  were  tearing 
ivitli  red-hot  pincers,  he  renewed  his 
c  ies  and  pravers;  during  which  being 
often  admonished  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  he  persisted  in  denying  he  had 
any  accomplices.  The  turious  crowd 
continued  to  load  him  with  execra¬ 
tions,  crying,  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  a  moment’s  respite.  Afterwards, 
by  intervals,  melted  lead,  and  scald¬ 
ing  oil,  were  poured  upon  his  wounds  ; 
during  which  he  shrieked  aloud,  and 
continued  his  cries  and  exclamations. 

The  (loctois  again  admonished  him, 
as  likewise  the  clerk,  to  ccr.fess,  and 
were  preparing  to  offer  up  publicly 
the  usual  prayers  for  the  condemned  ; 
hut  immediately  the  people,  with 
great  tumult  and  disorder,  cried  out 
against  it,  saying,  that  no  prayers 
might  to  be  made  for  that  wicked 

'^  retell,  that  d - d  monster.  So 

that  the  doctors  were  obliged  to  give 
u  over.  Then  the  clerk  remonstra¬ 
ting  to  him,  that  the  indignation  of 
the  people  was  a  judgment  upon  him, 
ahich  ought  to  induce  him  to  declare 
me  truih,  he  persisted  to  answei'  as 
tormerly,  saying,  I  only  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  murder. 
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He  was  then  drawn  by  four  horses, 
for  half  an  hour,  by  intervals. 

Being  again  questioned  and  admo 
nished,  he  persisted  in  denying  that 
he  had  any  accomplices;  while  the 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  both 
/  near  and  at  a  distance,  continued 
their  exclamations,  in  token  of  theli 
great  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  king, 
^ieveral  persons  set  themselves  to  pull 
the  ropes  with  the  utmost  eagerness; 
and  one  of  the  noblesse,  who  was 
near  the  criminal,  alighted  off  his 
horse,  that  it  might  be  put  in  tlm 
place  of  one  whtch  was  tired  with 
draxving  him.  At  length,  when  he 

had  been  drawn  for  a  full  hour  bv 
.  * 
the  horses,  without  being  dismem¬ 
bered,  the  people,  rushing  on  in 
crowds,  threw  themselves  upon  him, 
and  with  swords,  knives,  sticks,  and 
other  weapons,  they  struck,  tore,  and 
-  mangled  his  limbs ;  and  violently 
forcing  them  from  the  executioner, 
they  dragged  him  through  the  streets 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  rags, 
and  burnt  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

As  this  account  of  the  execution 
is  not  so  full  as  we  could  wish,  we 
shall  subjoin  the  sentence  of  the 
parliament,  upon  Ravaillac. 

“  The  court  hath  declared,  and 
doth  declare,  the  said  Ravaillac  duly 
attainted  of  the  crime  of  higb-lrea- 
son,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  the 
most  wicked,  most  abominable,  and 
most  detestable  parricide,  committed 
on  the  person  of  the  late  king,  Henry 
IV.  of  good  and  laudable  memory  ; 
for  reparation  whereof,  the  court 
hath  condemned,  and  doth  condemn 
him,  lo  make  the  amende  honorable, 
before  the  principal  gate  of  the  church 
of  Paris,  wither  he  shall  be  carried 
and  drawn  in  a  tumbril,  in  his  shirt, 
hearing  a  lighted  torch  of  two 
pound  weight,  and  that  he  shall  there 
say  and  declare,  that  wickedly  and/ 
traiterously  he  hath  committed  the 
aforesaid  most  wicked,  most  abomina- 


j  hie,  and  most  detestable  parricide, 

I  and  murdered  the  said  lord  the  king, 
by  stabbing  him  twice  in  the  body 
with  a  knife  ;  that  he  repents  of  the 
.same,  and  begs  pardon  of  God,  the 
king,  and  the  laws  :  From  thence  he 
shall  be  carried  lo  the  Greve,  and, 
on  a  scaffold  to  be  there  erected,  the 
flesh  shall  be  torn  with  red-hot  pin¬ 
cers  from  his  breasts,  his  arms,  and 
ihighs,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs  ;  his 
right  hand,  holding  the  knife  where¬ 
with  he  committed  the  aforesaid  par¬ 
ricide,  shall  be  scorched  and  burned 
with  flaming  brimstone ;  and  on  the 
places  where  the  flesh  has  been  torn 
with  pincers,  melted  lead,  boiling  oil, 
scalding  piti:h,  with  wax  and  brim¬ 
stone  melted  together,  shall  be  pour¬ 
ed  :  After  this,  he  shall  be  torn  ia 
pieces  by  four  horses^  his  limbs  and 
body  burnt  to  ashes,  and  -  dispersed 
in  the  air.  His  goods  and  chattels 
are  also  declared  to  be  forfeited  and 
confiscated  to  the  king.  And  it  is 
further  ordered,  that  the  house  ia 
V  hich  he  was  born  shall  be  pulled 
down  to  the  ground  (the  owner 
thereof  being  previously  indemnified) 
and  that  no  other  building  shall  ever 
hereafter  be  erected  on  the  foun** 
dation  thereof :  And  that  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of 
this  present  sentence,  his  father  and 
moiher  shall,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  ' 
and  public  proclamation  in  the  city 
of  Angouleme,  be  banished  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  forbid  ever  to  re¬ 
turn,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
hanged  and  strangled,  without  any 
farther  fori;n  or  process  at  law. 
The  court  has  also  forbidden,  and 
doth  forbid,  his  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  and  others,  from  henceforth, 
to  bear  the  said  name  of  Ravaillac, 
enjoining  them  to  change  it  lo  some 
other,  under  the  like  penalties :  and 
ordering  the  substitute  of  the  king’s 
attorney  general  to  cause  this  present 
sentence  to  be  published  and  carried 
into  executioiv  under  pain  of  being 
I '  X 
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answerable  for  the  same;  and  before 
the  execution  thereof,  the  court  doth 
order,  that  the  said  Ravaillac  shall 
again  undergo  the  torture,  for  the 
discovery  of  his  accomplices.’^ 


The  Butterjly  and  the  Maggot. 

A  BUTTERFLY,  of  plumage  gay. 
Descended  on  a  hazel  spray; 

Where  dwelt  a  maggot  in  his  nut. 
Contented  in  his  humble  hut. 

The  coxcomb  nertly  now  press’d  in, 
Exclaiming  with  satiric  grin; 

“  W  no’s  here  that  bid  the  world  farewell? 
“  Hob  !  Master  Maggot  are  je  dead  V’ 

The  Maggot  heard — poppM  out  his  head, 
Just  like  a  hermit  fVoni  his  ceil. 

“  What,  Friar  Maggot  !  alive  and  moping, 
“  Amid  the  dark  for  ever  groping? 
o  Why,  what  a  horrid  life  is  thine  ! 

“  I  range  at  will  the  hillaad  vale, 

“  I  face  the  sun,  enjoy  the  gale. 

And  on  the  honied  blossoms  dine. 

Amid  the  fields  of  air  T  stray, 

‘‘  And,  tell  me,  who  dares  stop  my  way, 

“  Not  of  proud  man  the  crawling  nation. 
•‘Why,  thou  art  e’en  beneath  the  mole! 
“  Heavens,  how  I  pity  thee,  poor  soul ! 
Tliy  birth  disgraces  the  creation.” 

*•'  What  insolence  (the  grub  replies) ; 

‘‘Alas?  liow  vain  are  butterflies. 

“Know,  then,  that  Heaven  my  wishes 
grants, 

“  Contented  with  my  hnm'ie  food; 

“  I  know  that  providence  is  good, 

“  And  feel  his  bounty  in  my  wants. 

“  Blaspheming  creature,  learn,  O  learn  ! 

“  What  thy  dull  optics  can't  discern  ; 

“  The  hand  which  gave  the  sun  its  form, 

“  Fram’d  ocean,  bids  the  winds  arise. 

“  Displays  its  power  on  earth  and  skies, 
“  Displays  a  world  within  a  worm.” 

The  Maggot  ended — now  behold  ! 

T'he  beau,  witii  plumes  of  giiftering  gold, 
■Mas  with  a  grin,  pr.  par’d  to  treat  him; 

M  hen  forth  a  sparrow  hopp’d  unseen, 
Spoil'd  Monsieur’s  meditated  mien, 

In  triumph  bore  him  olf,  and  ate  him. 

How  few  simplicity  endears! 

Ah  !  who  would  lose,  or  sighs  and  tears, 
Tliecharms  of  friendship,  iove  and  calm 
security, 

To  grandeur’s  giddy  heights  to  climb? 
7'ke  happy  state,  and  true  sublime, 

Live  in  two  w ords —conttntmerit  and  oh. 
s€nrJy. 


Account  of  Mr.  Edward  Bright  so 
rtmarkablejor  his  enormous  bulk. 

HE  was  an  eminent  shopkeeper  at 
Malden  in  Essex,  and  was  30  years 
old  when  he  died.  He  was  su|)po5ed 
to  be  the  most  corpulent  man  that  ever 
w'as  known.  He  weighed  42  stone 
and  a  half  horsemaids  weight  ;  and  not 
being  very  tall,  his  body  w'as  ot  an 
astonishing  bulk,  and  his  legs  were  as 
big  as  a  middling  mar.ds  body.  He 
was  an  active  man  till  a  year  or  two 
before  his  death,  when  his  corpulency 
so  over-powered  his  strength,  that  his 
Hie  began  to  be  a  burden  to  him.  He 
left  a  widow  pregnant  with  hqr  sixth 
child.  His  coffin  was  three  feet  six 
inches  over  the  shouideri,  six  feet 
seven  inches  long,  and  three  feet  deep. 
A  way  was  cut  through  the  wail  and 
staircase,  to  let  the  corpse  down  into 
I  he  shop  ,  It  was  drawn  upon  a  car¬ 
riage  to  the  chuich,  and  placed  in 
the  vault  by  the  help  of  a  slider  and 
pulleys. 


Tit  for  Tat. 

SAYS  Allen  to  his  wife,  before  we  part, 

I  have  some  serious  matter  much  at  heart ; 
When  I  was  young  I  was  prodigious  wild, 
I  fell  in  love,  and  got  a  maid  with  child  ; 
The  babe  is  handsome,  though  she’s  rathest 
brown ; 

Dotakeher  home,  and  rear  her  asyourowni ; 
[  wish  indeed  you’d  her  example  be, 

Pm  sure  youTl  love  her  for  she’s  much  like 
me! 

’Tis  well  my  dear,  and  you  confess  in  time; 
Pm  glad  to  find  by  you — that  it’s  no  crime, 
I  had  a  boy  before  I  married  you. 

Therefore  together  lei  us  wed  the  two. 


A  Query  to  a  Dull  Author.  An  Epigram. 

IF  Tom  should  publish  what  he  w  rites, 

1  hope  ’tis  not  decreed, 

Thai  we,  who  kindly  boy  his  works, 

‘  Shah  he  obliged  to  read  ! 


Impromptu:  addressed  to  a  Gentleman  whose 
pocket  had  been  picked  (f  his  IVatck 
ME  that  would  wear  a  watch,  ev'u-this  must 
do, 

Pocket  his  watchi  and  ivateh  his  packet:  too. 
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Henry  L  Stephen,  and  IJeflry  II 

HENRY  llie  first  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  princes  i-rat  hav*^ 
filied  the  Enaiisli  throne;  and  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  qualities  bi^rth  o? 
l>ody  and  mind,  natural  and  acq  li’ed 
which  coidd  fit  him  for  the  high  sta¬ 
tion  he  attained:  ins  person  was 
manly,  his  countenance  «ngagin£», 
his  eyes  clear,  serene,  and  pene 
f rating  Also  the  affability  of  his 
address  encouraged  all  those  who 
might  be  overawed  bv  the  sense  of 
bis  dignify  or  his  wisdom  ;  and  though 
he  often  indulged  his  facet  ions  hu¬ 
mour,  he  knew  how  to  temper  it  with 
discretion,  -and  kepi  a  distance  from  all 
indecent  familiarities  with  his  courtiers. 

His  superior  eloquence  and  judg¬ 
ment  would  have  given  him  an  ascen¬ 
dant  even  if  he  had  been  born  in  a 
private  station  ;  and  his  personal  bra¬ 
very  w^ould  have  procured  him  respect, 
even  though  it  had  been  less  supported 
by  art  and  policy.  By  his  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  literature,  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Beau  Clerc,  or  the  Scholar; 
but  ids  ajiplication  to  sedentary  pur¬ 
suits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  his  government ;  and 
though  the  learning  of  that  age  was 
better  fitted  to  corrupt  than  improve 
the  understanding,  his  natural  good 
sense  preserved  itself  untainted  both 
from  the  pedantry  and  superstition 
which  w'ere  then  so  prevalent  among 
men  of  letters. 

Fiis  temper  was  very  susceptible  of 
the  sentiments  as  well  qf  friendship  as 
resentment ;  and  his  ambition,  though 
iiigb,  might  be  esteemed  moderate, 
had  not  Jiis  conduct  toward  his  bro¬ 
ther  shown,  that  he  was  too  much  dis- 
|)osed  to  sarrifice  to  it  all  tiie  maxims 
of  justice  and  equity.  He  died  De¬ 
cember  i,  1135,  aged  sixty-seven, 
liaving  reigned  thirty-five  years. 

ENGLAND  suffered  great  miseries 
during  i!u'  reign  of  Slepiicn  ;  but  his 
personal  character,  allowing  for  the 


temerity  and  injustice  *1  his  usurpa¬ 
tion,  appears  not  liable  to  any  great 
exception  ;  and  beseems  to  have  been 
well  qm.  itied,  had  he  succeeded  by 
a  just  title,  to  have  promoted  the  hap- 
oiness  and  prosperity  of  liis  subjects. 

He  was  possessed  of  industry,  ac¬ 
tivity.  and  courage,  to  a  great  degree  ; 
was  not  deficient  in  ability,  had  he 
enjoyed  the  talent  of  gaining  men’s 
affections;  and,  notwithstandiug  his 
i)reccirious  situation,  never  indulged 
iiimself  iu  the  exercise  of  any  cruelty 
of  revenge.  His  advancement  to  the 
tlirone  procured  him  neither  tranquil- 
hiy  nor  happiness,  Stephen  died  in 
the  year  1 1 3B 

IN  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
a  id  tiiirtv-fifth  of  his  reign,  died 
Henry  the  second,  the  greatest  prince 
of  Ids  time  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
ability,  and  the  most  powerful  in  ex¬ 
tent  of  dominion,  of  all  tliose  that 
had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England. 
His  character,  both  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life,  is  almost  without  a  blemish; 
and  lie  seems  to  have  possessed  every 
accomplishment,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  w  hich  makes  a  man  estimable 
or  amiable. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strbng 
i^nd  well-proportioned ;  his  counte- 
nanre  was  lively  and  engaging  ;  his 
conversation  affable  and  entertaining  ; 
his  elocution  easy,  persuasive,  and 
ever  at  command.  He  loved  peace, 
but  possessed  both  conduct  and  bra¬ 
very  in  war;  was  provident  vvitliGut 
timidity  ;  severe  in  the  execution  of 
justice  w’itliout  rigour,  and  temjierate 
.vithout  aiisteriry*  He  preserved 
health,  and  kept  himself  from  cor- 
oalencv,  to  which  lie  was  somewlrat 
inclined,  by  an  abstemious  diet,  and 
by  frequent  exercise,  particularly  by 
milting.  When  he  could  enjoy  leisure, 
lie  recreated  himself  in  learns i  coti- 
ersation,  or  in  reading ;  and  he  cu 
livated  liii  naturul  laieiits  bystuC 
above  any  prince  of  liis  time, 
y  2 
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His  affections,  as  vveil  as  liis  enmi¬ 
ties,  were  warm  and  durable ;  and  his 
lon»  experience  of  the  ingratitude  and 
infidelity  of  men  never  destroyed  the 
natural  sensibility  of  his  temper,  w  hich 
disposed  him  to  friendship  and  society 
His  character  has  been  transmit 
ted  to  us  by  many  writers,  who  were 
liis  contemporaries ;  and  it  resembles 
extremely,  in  its  most  lemarkable 
strokes,  that  of  his  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Henry  I.  excepting  only  that 
ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  passion 
in  both,  found  not  in  the  first  Henrv 
such  unexceptionable  means  of  exert¬ 
ing  itself,  and  pushed  that  prmce  into 
measures  which  were  both  criminal 
in  themselves,  and  were  the  cause  of 
further  crimes,  from  which  his  grand¬ 
son's  conduct  was  happily  exempted. 
He  died  in  1 1 89. 


Tivo  of  a  Trade. 

SAYS  Jack  to  Tom,  you’re  a  rogue  and  a 
cheat. 

Says  Tom  to  Jack  you’re  a  rascal  complete  ; 
Quoth  Richard,  the  truth  of  the  proverb  1 
see 

That  two  of  a  trade  will  never  agree. 


New  Application  of  a  Pack  of  Cards, 

THE  four  suits  correspond  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  cards  in  each  suit,  to  the 
weeks  iu  a  quarter.  The  twelve  court 
cards  intimal«?  the  twelve  calendar 
months.  Ttie  king  and  queen  remind 
me  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  their  majes¬ 
ties;  the  ten,  of  the  commandments; 
the  nine,  of  the  muses;  the  eight,  of 
the  beatitudes;  the  seven,  of  the  won- 
tfers  nf  the  world ;  the  six,  to  work 
six  days,  and  io  keep  the  seventh 
holy  ;  the  five,  of  the  senses  given, 
by  God  to  man;  the  four,  of  the 
seasons;  the  tiirec,  of  the  graces;  the 
two,  of  the  contrary  principles  of 
virtue  and  vu  e ;  the  ace,  of  one  su¬ 
preme  God ;  and  the  knave,  of  him 
who  is  a  foe  to  the  constitution  of  his 
ccuntijo 


Tvco  Heads  better  than  one, 

AS  Yorkshire  Humphrey  t’other  day 
Oe’r  London  Bridge  was  stumping,. 

He  saw  with  wonder  and  delight 
The  Water-Works  a  pumping  ; 

Numps  gazing  stood,  and,  wond ’ring  how 
This  grand  machine  was  made. 

To  feast  his  eyes,  he  thrust  his  head 
Betwixt  the  ballustrade. 

A  sharper  prowling  near  the  spot. 

Observes  the  gaping  lout ; 

And  soon  w  ith  fish-hook  fingers  turns 
His  pockets  inside  out. 

Niimps  feels  the  twitch,  and  turns  aroand, 
The  thief,  with  artful  leer; 

Says,  “  Sir,  you’ll  presently  be  robh’d 
For  pick-pockets  are  near.^' 

Quoth  Numps,  I  don’tfear  London  thieves, 
I’se  not  a  simple  youth, 

“My  guinea,  Measter’s^,  safe  enow, 

“  Tve  put’n  in  raa  mouth  !” 

You’ll  pardon  me,”  the  rogue  replies; 
Then  modestly  retires ; 

Numps  re-assumes  his  gaping  post, 

And  still  the  works  admires. 

The  artful  prowler  takes  bis  stand  ' 

With  Humphrey  full  in  view. 

And  now  an  infant  thief  drew  near. 

And  each  the  other  knew. 

When  thu.s  the  elder  thief  began, 

“  Observe  that  gaping  lout  ! 

He  has  a  guinea  in  his  mouth, 

“  And  we  must  get  it  out.” 

“  Leave  that  to  me,’’  young  Filciier  says, 
“  I  have  a  scheme  quite  pat ; 

“  Only  observe  how  neat  I’il  queer 
That  gaping  country  fiat  1” 

Fsy  this  time  Numps  bad  gazed  his  fill. 

Was  trudging  through  the  street ; 

When  the  young  pilferer,  tripping  by, 

Falls  prostrate  at  bis  feet. 

“  OLord  ?  O  dear  !  my  money’s  lost!” 

The  artful  urchin  moans ; 

While  halfpence,  falling  from  his  hand, 

Roll  jingling  o’er  the  stones. 

The  passengers  now  stop  to  find. 

And  gave  the  boy  his  coin  ; 

And  Hsiiiiphrey,  with  thi.s  friendly  band, 
Most  cordially  does  join. 

“  There  is  thy  pence.”  quoth  Numps  ray  boy 
“  Be  zuRE  TiiEE  HAULDs  ’em  faster.” — 

‘  My  pence  1  quoth  Filch,  “  here  is  my  pence, 
“But  wfiere’siny  guinea,  Master? 
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Help !  help  !  good  folks,  for  God’s  sake 
help!'’ 

Bawls  out  this  hopeful  youth, 

He  pick’d  ray  guinea  up  just  now, 

“  And  has  it  in  his  mouth !” 

The  elder  thief  was  lurking  near. 

Now  close  to  Humphrey  draws  ; 

And,  seizing  by  the  gullet,  plucks, 

The  guinea  from  his  jaws; 

Then  roars  out,  Masters,  here’s  the  coin. 
I’ll  give  the  child  his  guinea ; 

But  who’d  have  thought  to  see  a  thief 
In  this  same  country  nfnny?” 

Humphrey  astonish’d,  thus  begins. 

Good  Measters,  hear  me.  pray;” 

But  “  duck  him  !  dnck  him  1”  is  the  cry  : 

At  length  he  sneaks  away. 

*‘And  now,”  quoth  Niimps,  “  I  will  believe 
“  What  often  I’ve  heard  said. 

That  London  thieves  will  steal  the  teeth 
Out  of  a  body’s  head  !’’ 


Quin  an^  Foote* 

AS  Quin  and  Foote  one  day  walk’d  out, 

To  view  the  country  round, 

In  merry  mood  they  chatting  stood. 

Hard  by  the  village  pound. 

Foote  from  his  poke  a  shilling  took. 

And  said,  ‘I’ll  bet  a  penny,  , 

In  a  short  space,  within  this  place. 

I’ll  make  this  piece  a  guinea.’ 

Upon  tho  ground,  within  the  pound, 

The  shilling  soon  was  thrown  ; 

'Behold,’  said  Foote,  ‘the  thing’s  made  out. 
For  there  is  one  pound  one.’ 

‘  I  wonder  not,’  says  Quin,  ‘  that  thought, 
Should  in  your  head  be  found, 

Since  thgt’s  the  way  yoitr  debts  to  pay, 

One  shilling  in  the  pound.’ 


Upon  being  required  to  give  a  Logical  Deji~ 
nition  of  an  Epigram. 

AN  Epigram  is — is — ’tis  plain, 

And  obvious,  what  it  is : 

This  is  an  Epigram ;  so  then; 

An  Epigram  is  this. 


The  Three  fVives. 

THOUGH  marriage,  by  most  folks,  be  reck¬ 
oned  a  curse, 

Three  wives  did  I  marry  for  bettor  or  worse: 

The  first  for  her  person,  the  next  for  her 
purse, 

And  the  the  third  for  a  warming  pan,  doc- 
tress,  and  nurse. 


A  Case  of  Seduction* 

MARY  Fenton  was  tlie  eldest 
daughter  of  an  ndustrious  villager, 
at  Dunson,  in  Oxfordshire;  she  was 
a  lively  girl,  with  a  pretty  face  and 
well-proportioned  form  ;  nor  could  an 
exposure  to  the  weather  in  the  harvest 
field,  diminish  the  attractions  of  this 
pleasing  village-maid.  In  this  state 
of  obscure  but  blameless  poverty, 
Mary  attained  her  nineteenth  year, 
and  was  universally  allowed  by  her 
rustic  neighbours  to  be  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  country,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  modesty  and  agreeable 
manners.  She  had  been  taught  to 
read  and  write,  at  a  .Sunday  school^ 
and  was  perfectly  contented  with  her 
humble  situation,  when  a  letter  from 
a  female  friend,  who  had  adventured 
to  London,  first  interrupted  the  sere¬ 
nity  of  Mary.  The  friend  was  employ¬ 
ed  as  housemaid  in  a  nobleman^s 
family ;  she  had  heard  of  a  place  for 
Mary,  and  invited  her  to  share  the 
delights  of  servitude,  in  terms  of  rap¬ 
turous  euhigium. 

Incited  by  that  curiosity  so  strong 
in  the  youthful  mind,  Mary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  her  parents,  who  were 
very  poor,  prepared  for  her  journey; 
and  after  bestowing  the  kiss  of  friend¬ 
ship  on  each  of  her  three  sisters,  she 
left  home.  With  a  bosom  throbbing 
with  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  hope, 
she  set  out  on  her  journey,  and  arriv¬ 
ed  in  the  capital  in  health  and  good 
spirits. 

She  was  received  by  her  friend 
with  unaffected  joy,  and  on  applica¬ 
tion,  to  a  lady  in  Baker-street,  w  ho 
w  anted  a  nursery-maid,  she  was  hired, 
And  entered  upon  her  arduous  employ¬ 
ment  without  delay.  Mary,  though 
unacquainted  with  the  cares  of  the 
nursery,  soon  became  a  proficient  in 
the  niaii'dgement  of  children.  She 
was  in  possession  cf  those  indispens¬ 
able  requisites  good  health,  a  cheerful 
tempev,  and  a  tender  heart :  liie  two 
children  entrusted  to  her  care,  soon 
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became  strongly  attached  to  her,  and 
the  first  j'ear  which  she  spent  in  Baker  ' 
street,  was  a  ^’ear  of  happiness.  Her 
wages  and  the  liberal  pjesents  whieli 
she  received  from  the  visitors  amount¬ 
ed  fo  about  tu^enty  pounds;  one  hiif 
of  whicli  she  sent  to  her  indigent  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  residue  was  laid  out  in 
i-equisite  clothing. 

Mary  was  now  a  pretty  nursery 
maid,  her  rusticity  gradually  gave 
place  to  more  graceful  mariners,  and 
lier  behaviour  was  irreproachably  de¬ 
cent.  But  the  hour  approaciied  in 
which  the  happiness  of  this  amiable 
girl  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  capnee 
of  a  superior,  and  her  pure  heart, 
unsuspicious  of  evil,  was  soon  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  containinatiog  taint  of  depra¬ 
vity,  The  Hon.  Captain  f  **'*'*’* 
became  a  resident  in  Baker-street. 

He  was  the  only  brother  of  Mary’s 
mistress;  and  having  acquired  a  for¬ 
tune  in  India,  came  home  to  spend  it 
in  England.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  took  a  fancy  to  the  pretty  nursery¬ 
maid  ;  and  unaccustomed  to  the  re¬ 
straint  of  hia  capricious  desires,  lie 
resolved  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospi¬ 
tality  and  honour,  by  the  seduction 
of  viryin  innocence.  Finding  Mary 
unmoved  by  his  unmeaning  flattery 
and  polite  assiduity,  lie  proceeded  to 
address  her  with  all  the  apparent  ar¬ 
dour  of  a  sincere  lover.  I’he  vanity 
of  the  nursery- maid  was  gratified  by 
the  attention  of  a  gentieman,  who 
swore  he  loved  her,  and  would  marry 
her;  she  believed  his  protestations, 
and  was  seduced  from  the  path  of  dis* 
€reti<m.  ,  ' 

For  some  months  the  unhappy 
dupe  of  falsehood  lived  in  (iaiiy  ex¬ 
pectation  that  her  lover  would  realize 
that  promise  of  a  private  marriage, 
which  he  so  repeatedly  swore  he 
would  perform.  Her  situation  now 
became  extremely  critical ;  she  was  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  dreaded 
the  exposure  of  her  iuipiudenre.  To 
add  to  her  afliiction,  tlie  captain  went 


to  |)ass  the  summer  at  Brighton.  He 
gave  her  a  kiss,  and  presented  her 
with  five  guineas,  at  parting — but  she 
sever  saw  him  again.  Like  most  men 
of  pleasure,  the  captain  was  totally 
callous  to  all  the  finer  emotions  of  the 
heart ;  and  when  Mary  pressed  his 
hand,  while  her  bosom  was  convulsed 
witii  sobs,  and  lier  eyes  overflowed 
witli  the  honest  tears  of  true  love,  he 
turned  ,from  her  with  a  fasiiit^nable 
shrug,  and  humming  an  Italian  air  as 
he  walked  down  stairs,  pio unted  his 
horse  and  rode  off,  without  bestowing 
arjorher  thoou’lit  on  his  abandoned 
victim. 

The  pregnancy  of  Mary  now  be¬ 
came  so  visible,  that  the  scandalous 
circumstance  was  whispered  among 
her  fellow-servants,  and  soon  commu¬ 
nicated  to  her  mistress.  Mary  was 
interrogated  by  the  lady,  who  felt  her 
honourable  pride  alarmed,  at  I  he  idea 
of  permitting  an  abandoned  girl  to 
sleep  under  the  same  roof.  The  poor 
dupe  of  deception  confessed  the  truth  ; 
but  tlie  perfidy  of  the  captain  was  so 
far  from  exciting  indignation  against 
him,  and  pity  for  Mary,  that  his  sister 
instantly  turned  her  out  of  doors! 

It  was  now  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  Mary— the  poor  outcast 
Mary — ^^went,  with  a  face  covered  with 
blushes,  to  recount  her  errors  and 
misfortunes  to  that  friend  who  had 
tempted  her  from  innocent  rusticity 
to  vifcious  refinement.  Her  friend  re¬ 
ceived  her  with  apparent  cordiality, 
expressed  her  concern  on  finding  she 
was  out  of  place;  but  on  hearing  the 
particulars  of  her  disgrace,  she  started 
up,  and  stood  at  a  distance  from  the 
unfortunate  girl,  as  if  she  dreaded  in¬ 
fection.  When  her  suiprise  abated, 
she  requested  Mary  to  go  with  her  to 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance  in  the 
neiglibourlmod  ~  there  she  left  her, 
with  a  promise  to  cal!  in  the  morning, 
but  with  a  secret  resolution  never 
nu)re  to  hold  any  intercourse  \Hlh  a 
dishonoured  woman. 
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Next  morning  Mary  waited  for 
some  time,  in  expectation  of  a  visit 
from  her  friend  —  but  no  friend  came; 
Mary  liad  not  a  friend  in  the  world. 
She  then  wrote  a  letter  to  her  former 
companion,  and  received  a  laconic 
answer,  informing  her,  that  in  con* 
sequence  of  what  had  happened  in 
Baker-street,  the  correspondence  must 
terminate,  for  the  loss  of  character 
was  an  irremediable  evil.  With  a 
heart  almost  bursting  with  mournful 
and  indignant  emotions,  the  aban¬ 
doned  Mary  began  her  solitary  joui- 
ney  to  her  natal  village,  fier  parenty 
she  lh«)aglit  would  not  reject  her;  and 
this  consolatory  reflection  enabled  her 
to  travel  on  foot  nearly  seventy  nrileS; 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  summer 

On  her  arrival  at  the  cottage,  v/hjcb 
had  been  the  former  scene  of  In  r 
blameless  youthful  joys.  Mary  sheo 
tears;  she  found  lier  parents  boti) 
living;  but  her  father  was  conhned  to 
bed  by  a  severe  indisposition,’  which 
was  not  mitigated  by  the  misfortune- 
of  his  child.  Mary,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  no  reproaches,  she  wa^  wel¬ 
comed  hack  with  the  cordiality  of 
parental  affection  ;  and  having  brought 
about  twenty  pounds  with  her,  she 
objained  medical  aid,  which  gradually 
restored  her  father  to  Ins  usual  healtii. 

Two  mouths  after  her  arrival,  Mary 
was  delivered  of  a  sou,  and  the  re¬ 
quisite  accommodations  dimimshed 
her  purse,  insomuch,  thkt  in  a  short 
lime  siie  found  liersclf  pennyless  — 
Her  parents  were  unable  to  afford  her 
any  relief,  except  a  share  of  tiieir 
bumble  fare,  and  the  shelter  of  their 
cottage:  she  made  several  appiica- 
lions  to  lliose  farmers'  wives  in  tiie 
neighbourhood,  who  wanted  a  nurse, 
but  none  of  them  woukl  admit  iier 
under  their  roof.  In  this  distress 
Mary  apj)lied  to  the  j)arisli  officers  for 
relief,  but  her  bastard  had  no  claim 
on  them,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  })arish 

of  St.  Mary-le-Bone.  Destitute  and 

•/ 

almost  despairing,  Mary  was  uecessi- 


traed  to  wander  as  a  mendicant, 
lli-ougli  the  villages  of  Oxfordshire. 
Her  beautiful  aspect,  pale  with  w'oe, 
•nd  frequently  bedewed  with  tears, 
excited  the  pity  of  the  compassionate, 
who  relieved  her  immediate  wants; 
bu.t  her  misfortunes  too  often  served  ' 
a  subject  for  the  gross  and  licen- 
dous  wit  of  unfeeling  rustics.  Ad¬ 
versity  ])reyed  on  the  spirits  of  Mary, 
but  with  her  sufferings,  her  love  of 
virtue  returned.  Indeed  she  had 
never  been  vicious;  she  was  deceived, 
4iiot  corrupted ;  and  this  reffectiou 
proved  consolatory,  amid  the  sur¬ 
rounding  calamities  of  want  and  in¬ 
famy.  The  little  boy  too,  proved  a 
hue  lliriving  child;  accustomed  lo  i 
continual  changes  of  air,  he  daily 
rew  stronger  and  more  lively,  and  his 
tohd  mother  often,  with  tearful  eves 
bent  o\er  him,  kisged  that  smiling 
cornp.mku!,  who  W'as  unconscious  that 
his  existence  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  mother’s  misery. 

Half  a  year  passed  away,  and  the 
vagrant  mother  and  child  were  unpro¬ 
vided  for — no  benign  hand  opened  an 
asvlum  to  shelter  them  from  the  win¬ 
try  air.  The  clothing  of  Mary  was 
msuiiicient  to  afford  necessary  warmth 
to  herself  and  her  infant,  and  she 
exposed  a  frame  naturally  delicate  to 
iiie  chilling  atmo>phere,  while  she 
wrapped  a  taJteied  silken  cloak  about 
fier  son,  and  cherished  him  at  \uiv  yet 
warm  bosom.  In  her  wandering, 
during  a  gloomy  afternoon  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  she  beheld  a  village  on  a  distant 
hill,  Siie  bent  her  stej)s  tovvar<ls  it, 
but  spiritless  and  exhausted,  a  sudden 
faintness  compelled  her  to  stop  at  the- 
entrance  of  a  lane,  Tiie  shailes  of  a 
winter’s  evening  closed  Tst  around 
her — she  was  hungry,  cold,  anil  des¬ 
titute — but  she  was  not  alone;  ah,  no! 
a  !ael|)less  infant  was  her  companion. 
Thus  abandoned  as  an  outcast  in  h 
civilized  nation  which  so  loudly  boasts 
of  Its  huniamly,  the  sad  viciun  of  a 
villain’s  arts,  \v«s  left  to  periok,.  “  with 
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not  a  friend  to  close  her  eves/^  Yei 
aUhough  abandoned  by  mankind,  she 
tvds  not  forsaken  by  celestial  mercy  j 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  unfor^ 
tunate  but  not  criminal,  blunted  the 
arrows  of  deathe  While  sensibility 
remained,  she  performed  the  duties  of 
a  good  mother.  She  pressed  her  in¬ 
fant  to  that  bosom  which  was  chilled 
by  the  blasts  of  night :  she  supplied 
him  with  milky  nutriment,  and  folded 
the  son  of  her  youth  in  a  last  embrace„ 
Tears  of  maternal  love  dropped  from 
the  eyes  of  the  dyiiig  mother,  on  the 
beloved  face  which  she  was  never 
more  to  behold— she  uttered  a  plain¬ 
tive  prayer  to  the  Fathee  of  the 
fatherless,  beseeching  his  protection 
to  her  son— then  clasping  the  infmt 
more  closely  in  her  arms,  she  laid  her 
head  on  a  messy  bank,  and  closed  her 
eyes  for  ever  on  sublunary  scenes. 

In  this  state  her  corpse  was  found 
about  the  dawn,  by  a  waggoner,  w  ho 
happening  to  slop  his  horses  on  the 
road  adjacent  to  the  spot  w'cre  Mary 
lay,  was  alarmed  by  the  feeble  cry  of 
an  infant.  He  discovered  the  child, 
endeavouring  to  suck  the  breast  of  the 
unhappy  mother — but  that  fountain 
was  for  ever  dried  up.  Tlie  honest 
rustic  wept  over  this  mournful  scene ; 
lie  conveyed  the  child  to  a  secure  asy¬ 
lum,  and  the  remains  of  poor  Mary 
were  interred  in  the  village  churcliyard. 


Epitafh,  in  the  true  Stone-Cutter's  style. 

HERE  lies  the  body  ofThofiias  Dollman, 

A  vastly  fat,  tho'  not  a  very  tali  man; 

Pay  Serjeant  was  be  in  the  Royal  Surry, 

A  better  1  thinks  you ’ll  not  see  in  a  hurry  ; 

Full  tw  enty  stone  he  weighed,  yet  I’m  toid. 

His  captain  thought  him  worth  his  weight 
in  gold  ; 

Grim  death  who  ne'er  to  nobody  gbew's 
favour, 

Hurried  him  of?,  for  all  bis  good  behaviour, 

Regardless  of  his  weight,  be  bundled  him 
away  ; 

<  Fore  any  one  Jack  Robinson  could  say  ; 

Soldier  take  care,  and  by  him  pray  take 
warning, 

Yoh  may  be  dead  ere  night,  tho’  e  and 
well  in  the  morning.  ■ 


The  following  Particulars  relating 
to  Joanna  Sovthcott^  by  a  Writer 
signing  him  seif  Amicus  Religiof 
are  from  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

IN  the  year  1790,  this  prophetess 
was  a  workwoman  at  an  upholsterer's 
in  Exeter.  The  upholsterer  was  a 
inethodisl,  and  his  sliop  was  visited 
by  methodist  ministers,  who  were  so 
s**-!ick  with  Joanna’s  vSerious  turn  of 
mind,  that  they  thought  her  a  prodigy, 
and  used  frequently  to  discuss  heavenly 
subjects  with  her.  With  the  aid  of 
dreams  arid  visions,  she  now  began 
to  thii'.k  herself  inspired.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  in  sweeping  the  shop,  she  found 
3  seal,  with  the  initials,  L  S."  It  was 
the  miraculous  seal,  of  which  she  had 
been  forewarned  in  a  vision.  She 
now  quitted  the  shop,  and  turned 
prophetess.  In  1792,  she  states  that 
she  was  visited  bv  the  Lord,  who  told 
her  that  a  vision  would  be  shewn  to 
her  in  the  night.  It  appeared,  some¬ 
times  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  and  then 
like  a  cat,  which  she  kicked  to  pieces. 
This  made  her  uneasy,  till  she  was 
told  that  these  were  nothing  but  the 
tricks  of  Satan,  The  methodist  preach¬ 
ers  and  others  now  had  a  meeting  with 
her :  a  warm  discussion  ensued :  it 
ended  in  their  assenting  to  a  paper, 
stating  that  her  calling  was  of  God. 
— Converts  now  rayiidly  increased, 
and  she  could  hardlv  furnish  seals 
enough  for  them.  The  sealed  papers 
contained  texts  of  scripture,  promis¬ 
sory  of  beatitude  hereafter,  stamped 
with  the  seal  found  in  the  upholsterer’s 
shop.  The  sealed  person  is  forbidden 
to  open  the  paper,  lest  the  charm 
should  be  destroyed.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  writings  of  the  pro¬ 
phetess,  have  only  to  purchase  an 
eighteen-penny  book  from  Mr.  Sharp 
the  engraver,  or  Mr.  Tozer,  the 
preacher.  Her  ‘‘  seven  days’  dialogues 
with  Satan,”  according  to  Amicus 
Religio,  is  too  blasphemous  for  publi¬ 
cation  — In  1803,  she  published  some 
remarks  on  the  church  prayers,  to 
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which  i\lr.  Sliarp  contributed  a  pre-  j 
face.  He  asserts  that  the  character  ; 
of  the  prophetess  wiil  be  found  in  the  ! 
Revelations,  c.  xii.  v.  1.  vvliich  rims  j 
thus:  “  And  there  appeared  a  great  i 
wonder  in  heaven ;  a  woman  clothed  I 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  Iier  j 
feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  i 
twelve  stars  ”  Amicus  Heligio  cannot  ! 
perceive  the  applicability  of  this  pas- 
sase  to  Joanna  Soullicott:  he  has 
knowm  it  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
but  iiow,  he  asks,  <]oes  it  a])ply  to  the 
Virgin  Joanna^ — In  the  fifth  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  it  states  that  the 
woman  is  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
who  is  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod 
of  iron.”  This  text  no  doubt  coin 
cides  with  the  Virgin  Joanna’s  preg 
nancy,  and  next  January  ( 1815)  the 
promised  Skilo  is  expected. — Mr. 
Tozer  has  either  sworn,  or  is  ready 
to  swear,  that  Joanna  is  a  virgin. — 
With  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
prophetess,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
at  them,  for  they  are  all  of  “  a  mys¬ 
terious,  ambiguous,  blasphemous,  or 
illiterate  description.”  Ail  that  Ami¬ 
cus  Religio  has  been  able  to  collect, 
relates  t®  a  second  redemption  of  man¬ 
kind,  through  the  medium  of  Joanna  ; 
that  her  coming  is  called  the  second 
advent;  that  when  the  number  of  her 
followers  shall  amount  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  then  the  objects  of 
her  mission  will  be  for  the  most  part 
accomplished;  that  all  who  admit  the 
truth  of  her  writings  will  be  blessed, 
and  those  who  deny  them  condemned 
to  everlasting  torment.  She  also  as¬ 
serts,  that  the  salvation  of  mankind 
will  not  be  completed,  wdthout  a  se¬ 
cond  redemption  wrought  in  her  per-r 
son. — ^The  Reverend  S.  P.  Foley  (said 
to  be  a  relation  of  Lord  Foley)  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tozer,  are  now  the  lead¬ 
ing  preachers  of  Joanna’s  doctrines  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Carpenter,  “of 
the  house  of  God,”  Nevvington-Butts, 
has  seceded  from  her  ministry,  and 
employs  a  young  man  to  see  visions 
for  him  on  his  own  account*  ' 


A  stone  has  been  placed  over  the 
remains  of  the  late  Joanna  SoulheoU, 
ill  the  new  burial  ground  of  St.  Mary- 
le  bone,  adjoining  the  Regent’s  Park, 
with  the  following  mystic  inscription: 

In  memory  of  Joanna  Souiheoft,  who 
departed  this  life,  Dec.  27,  1814, 
aged  05. 

‘‘  While  through  al!  thy  wond’roiis  days, 

‘‘  Heaven  and  earth  enraptur’d  gase: 

While  vaiu  sages  think  they  know, 
.Secrets  thou  alone  canst  shew, 

“  IMme  alone  will  tell  what  hour, 

“  Tiiou’lt  appear  in  greater  power!” 


Joanna  Soutkeott  and  her  Followers. 

A  MRS.  B- - ,  the  wife  of  a 

resDeclabie  tradesman,  being  fond  of 
novelty,  bad  eagerly  swallowed  down 
the  heavenly  prophecies,  that  Joanna 
had  written,  and  said  on  subjects  of 
nocturnal  discoveries  lucubratory 
compositions,  being  extremely  anxious 
to  ascertain  how  her  sealed  soul  could 
safely  get  to  glory,  a  little  quicker  than 
the  rest  of  her  sealed  brethren,  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  noted  rhodomontade  doctor 
in  Joanna’s  cause,  for  advice,  who 
readily  informed  hi.s  weak  adherent, 
that  she  must  follow  the  example  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  when  on  this 
earth  ;  who  with  all  biimility  entered 
Jerusalem  “meek  and  lowly,  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal 
of  an  ass;”  and  that  as  Christ  rode 
into  the  literal  Jerusalem  on  an  ass, 
(which  was  a  figure  and  type  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  above ;)  so  Mrs.  B. 
as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a  sealed 
heir  of  Joanna’^s  angelic  tribe,  was  to 
ride  on  an  ass  into  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,  escorted  by  an  angel,  of  the 
first  order,  ordained  and  commission¬ 
ed  by  the  Bride,  mentioned  in  the 
2  Esdras,  vii.  20.  to  watch  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  sealed  favorites,  in  the  nicro- 
mantic  school,  and  bring  them  safe  to 
glory  on  some  heavenly  donkey!! 
Ikdieving  the  above  statement  to  be 
true,  Mis.  B..was  in  constant  cxpecta- 
z 
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tion  of  the  heavenly  messenger  who 
was  to  conduct  her,  from  the  evil  to 
come.  Mr.  B.  her  husband,  who  had 
repeatedly  (but  in  vain)  warned  his 
wife  of  the  delusive  and  diabolical 
doctrines,  imposed  upon  the  weak  and 
is:norant.  bv  that  ivicked  witch  Jo- 
anna  Southcott,  and  her  deceiving 
followers,  could  have  had  little  or  no 
domestic  happiness  with  his  misguided 
wife,  who  by  night,  was  constantly 
dreaming  of  Joanna  and  her  visions; 
and  by  day,  dinning  his  ears  with  the 
delectable  anticipation  of  her  aerial 
flight,  on  one  of  Joanna's  spiritual 
and  angelic  neddies! 

'  Thus  anticipating  the  grand  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  heavenly  messenger, 
and  impatiently  watching  the  fiilhl- 
inent  of  the  wonderful  prediction, 
Mr.  B’s  family  and  household  affairs 
became  neglected,  if  not  quite  aban¬ 
doned,  by  his  (before)  valuable  and 
good  housewife. — Being  at  a  loss  what 
step  to  take  to  undeceive  his  innovated 
wife,  Mr.  B.  consulted  a  friend  on  the 
business,  who  devised  a  plan  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  desired  effect;  they  both 
agreed,  that  on  a  certain  night  about 
twelve  o’clock,  (the  awful  moment 
when  the  midnight  hosts,  from  the 
dark  regions  of  the  bottomless  pit  are 
permitted  to  ascend,  and  all  spectres, 
hobgoblins,  demons,  and  spirits  of 
wizards,  and  witches,  make  their  noc¬ 
turnal  excursions  in  order  to  perform 
their  regular  demonology,  and  gain 
proselytes  to  the  prince  of  darkness) 
the  friend  of  Mr.  B.  was  to  make  his 
appearance,  clothed  in  wdiite,  riding 
on  the  divine  jack-ass,  and  in  all  the 
majestic  and  heavenly  form  possible, 
to  approach  the  door  of  Mr-  B.  w  ith 
three  loud  and  aivful  raps,  (assuming 
the  voice  of  an  archangel)  to  summon 
Mrs.  B.  to  the  world  of  spirits  — The 
long  wished  for  period  arrives;  the 
heavenli/  messenger  performs  his  office; 
Mr.  B,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and 
inquires  who  is  there]  Being  ausw'ered 
‘‘  i  am  the  holy  angel  sent  by  tlic 


venerable  agent,  residing  in  the  town 
of  the  august  Lady  Joanna  Southcott, 
to  conduct  your  sealed  spouse  to  the 
mansions  of  bliss.’'  Mr.  B.  in  seem¬ 
ing  agitation,  informed  liis  dear  part¬ 
ner  of  the  singular  address  he  had 
met  with,  from  the  mighty  visitor,  and 
enquired  of  her,  wdio  this  astonishing 
personage  could  be]  He  was  an¬ 
swered  by  his  beloved  wife  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect,  ‘^Odear!  the  doctor^ 
prophecy  is  come  to  pass!  'Tis  the 
good  angel  come  to  fetch  me  to  heaven. 
I  must  arise  and  go  to  glory  with  my 
heavenly  guide,”  Szc.  In  vain  did 
Mr.  B.  attempt  to  undeceive  his  good 
lady,  and  shew  the  absurdity  of  the 
prophecy :  go  she  was  determined. — 
What  a  scene  immediately  took  place  ! 
his  children  crying ;  his  servants  rea¬ 
soning ;  himself  in  (seeming)  tears; 
and  even  the  very  cat  w'as  in  agonies, 
at  the  sudden  alarm  and  confusion 
that  had  taken  place:  still  Mrs.  B. 
remained  unmoved,  as  to  feeling  the 
least  relentings,  cr  desire  to  continue 
in  the  troubles,  cares  and  perplexities 
of  a  family.  All  pathetic  entreaties 
and  sound  reasoning  being  useless, 
Mr.  B.  consents,  with  seeming  reluc¬ 
tance  to  receive  her  farewell  kisses  ; 
she  embraces  her  children  ;  takes  her 
leave  of  the  servants;  and  complies 
w  ith  the  angel's  hasty  and  peremptory 
request;  bids  a  final  farewell  to  all 
terrestrial  objects;  quickly  mounts  the 
humble  steed,  and  with  the  surprising 
agility  of  a  thorough  blood  donkey,  in 
less  than  tw'O  hours,  arrives  at  a  ionelv 
spot  about  two  miles  from  the  place 
of  her  abode.  Mrs.  B.  was  now  ap¬ 
prised,  by  her  heavenly  guide,  that 
another  sealed  female  was  yet  left 
behind,  and  must  be  immediately 
fetched  to  that  spot,  in  order  to  as¬ 
cend  upwards  wit!)  her  ;  she  therefore 
dismounted,  patiently  to  stay  for  the 
return  of  her  angelic  protector.  But 
lo  !  having  waited  about  three  or  four 
hours;  nnd  no  relurn  of  either  angel 
or  donkey,  her  fears  came  on,  her 
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faith  began  to  stagger,  herprayeis  to 
Joanna  and  her  spirit,  (though  fer¬ 
vently  offered)  seemed  to  flow  in  vain. 
No  heavenly  guide  appears;  no  sealed 
sister  is  in  view.  Despair  pervades 
her  mind  ;  alarmed  beyond  measure, 
she  moves  with  velocity,  the  lonesome 
road  towards  her  house,  and  as  soon 
as  she  came,  (with  unspeakable  agi¬ 
tation  and  mortification,)  raps  lustily 
at  the  door  of  her  once  peaceful 
dwelling,  Mr,  B.  looking  from  the 
window,  inquired  “  who  is  there  1” 
Mrs,  B  answers  your  dear  wife, 
my  love!”  He  replied,  “than  can 
never  be :  she  is  gone  to  heaven  on 
one  of  Joanna^s  spiritual  donkey se¬ 
veral  hours  ago,  and  no  doubt  by  this 
time  is  iiappy  enough.  She  can  have 
no  wish  to  return  to  the  cares  of  a 
family,  or  to  this  troublesome  world  I” 
Mrs,  B.  finding  ail  attempts  to  per¬ 
suade  her  loving  husband  that  she 
really  returned  in  the  body^  was  at 
length  obliged  to  desist,  and  patiently 
bear  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
until  the  morning;  when  she  con¬ 
vinced  her  dear  partner,  by  his  feeling 
and  handling  her,  that  she  was  still 
only  Jiesh,  and  not  spirit.  Mrs.  B. 
being  now  undeceived,  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  Joanna,  her  doctors, 
))riests,  and  sealed  people,  w'ere  all 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
devil,  became  once  more  a  good 
housewife,  an  affectionate  domestic ; 
and  has  ever  since  discarded  the  false 
prophecies,  and  diabolical  writings  of 
Joanna  Sduthcott. 


On  an  Insurance- Office  in  Baltimore, 
America. 

I 

IF  you  would  have  your  Goods  secur’d, 
From  fire  or  from  water  ; 

Step  in  ;  all  things  are  here  insured, 
Jixcept  your  VVife  and  Daughter. 


Classic  Epitaph. 

.HERE  lies  Tom  Rogers,  and  Tis  something 
rarish, 

He  was  horn  and  bred,  and  bang’d  all  in 
this  parish. 


A  Pennyworth  of  Wit. 

A  MAN  of  some  address,  and  no 
little  assurance,  having  watched  an 
opportimity  to  importune  the  late 
Duke  of  Newcastle  for  money,  enfor¬ 
ced  his  request,  by  quaintly  observing, 
that  as  they  were  of  the  same  family, 
being  both  descended  from  Adam,  he 
hoped  his  grace  would  not  refuse 
something  towards  his  support,  “Cer¬ 
tainly  not,”  replied  the  Duke,  “cer¬ 
tainly  not  !■ — There  is  a  penny  for  you 
and  if  all  your  relations  do  but  give 
you  half  as  much,  you  will  soon  be  a 
far  richer  man  than  I  am  1” 


On  a  Seaman. 

MY  watch  perform’d,  lo  here  at  rest  I  lay, 
Not  to  turn  out  tiii  resurrection  day. 

Character  of  a  well-bred  Man. 

SOME  have  supposed  the  fine  gen¬ 
tleman  and  the  well-bred  man  to  be 
synonimous  characters ;  but  I  will 
make  it  appear  that  nothing  can  be 
more  wictely  different,  the  former 
leaves  nature 'entire,ly,  the  latter  im¬ 
proves  upon  her.  He  is  neither  a  slave 
nor  an  enemy  to  pleasure,  but  ap¬ 
proves  or  rejects  as  his  reason  shall 
direct*  lie  is  above  stooping  to  flatter 
a  knave,  though  possessed  of  a  title; 
nor  ever  over-looks  merit,  though  he 
should  find  it  in  a  cottage.  His  be¬ 
haviour  is  affable  and  respectful,  yet 
not  cringing  or  formal ;  and  his 
manners  easy  and  unaffected.  He 
misses  no  opportunity  wherein  he  can 
oblige  his  friends,  yet  does  it  in  so 
delicate  a  manner,  that  he  seems  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  received  than  conferred 
I  a  favour.  He  does  liot  profess  a 
1  passion  he  never  felt,  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of  a  silly  woman  ;  nor 
will  he  injure  another’s  reputation  to 
please  her  vanity.  He  cannot  love 
where  he  docs  not  esteem,  nor  ever 
•luffers  his  passions  to  overcome  his 
reason.  In  his  friendship  he  is  steady 
and  sincere,  and  lives  less  for  himself 
than  for  his  friend. 

'  z  2 
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An  Invitation  to  'Blargate. 

THE  day  now  opens  witls  a  morning  fair, 

And  S - hoarders  to  the  sea  repair  ; 

With  heavy  heartsand  sleepy  headsthey  go, 
Seeming  to  care  not,  if  they  bath’d  or  no : 
But  now  inevitable  they  see  their  fate 

On  that  noerring  record,  S~ - ’5  slate. 

How  cries  the  Doctor,  iearn’d  in  bathing 
laws. 

Ye  wiliiog  bathers  come  and  take  yonr 
cioaths.’' 

Dear  boasting  Doctor  !  tho’  you  seem  so 
stout. 

No  willing  bather  comes  more  willing  out. 

See — slow  and  thooghtful,  they  approach 
the  block,  - 

And  summon  all  their  courage  for  the  shock ; 
Among  the  rest  the  tender  Flora  goes, 
Watching  the  sea,  as  up  the  steps  it  flow's, 
Indeed  I  cannot,  cannot  bathe  she  cries  ; 
Then  from  the  steps  in  timid  haste  she  flies  : 
And  now  returning  with  reluctant  pace, 
Pale  horror  pictur’d  in  her  beauteous  -face, 
Sees  not  the  smiling  guide  in  ambush  lay  ; 
Ah  !  now  she  seizes  on  her  trembling  prey. 
Vain  are  her  weak  attempts,  herself  to  save, 
Deep  she  immerges  in  the  briny  w'ave. 

But  now  she  rises,  sees  her  danger  o’er, 

A  fleets  to  laugh  at  what  she  fearM  before  : 
W^'ishes  to  bathe agaia—pretends  to  spurn  \ 
At  woman’s  fears, — to-morrow  shall  she  i 
learn,  r 

That  with  their  cause  the  same  effects  4 
return.  3 

So  the  rough  sailor  when  he’s  safe  on  shore, 
Forgets  the  dangers  fee  escap’d  before ; 

But  when  again  at  sea,  the  thooghless  elf, 
Breads  the  impending  storm— and  wonders, 
at  himself. 

Thus  are  our  passions  with  exactness 
weigh’d. 

As  hope  arises,  all  our  fears  are  laid  :  . 

As  either  passion  weakens  in  the  scale, 

In  just  proportion  t’other  shall  prevail. 

The  clock  strikes  w«e-^now— ’s  boar¬ 
ders  meeting 

Yfith  smirking  faces  bow— each  other  greet¬ 
ing: 

And  now  the  Doctor  having  drank  salt 
water, 

The  girls  affect  to  vvoEider  w’hat  he’s  after, 
Nor  roll  nor  tea  he  Values  of  a  farthing 

But  quits  them  both  for - ’s  pleasant 

garden. 

Bt’eakfast  now  over — how  they  pass  their 
time,^ 

Eow  some  write  prose,  and  others  wretched 
rhyme ! 

How  various  minds  to  various  parts  resort, 
How  some  the  rooms  prefer,  and  some  the 
fort : 


All  this,  and  more  than  Ihrs,  in  verse  I’d 
bring. 

If  writing  verses  was  an  easy  thing  ; 

■if  as  of  old  the  muses  would  indite, 

And  poets  need  learn  nothing - but  to 

write, 

Was  this  the  case,  old  volumes  I’d  rehearse, 
Philo.sophy  I’d  leach — and  all  in  verse. 

But  now,  alas!  shodid  poets  never  write 
But  when  capricious  muses  will  indite: 

In  helpless  expectation  wait  their  leisure 
To  dictate  seutiment,  and  rhyme,  and  mea¬ 
sure  ; 

Longing  for  lines  those  fickle  jades  have 
made. 

Starved  must  our  poets  be,  and  lost  their 
trade. 

Hark  !  how - — speaks — he  tells  ye 

truth : 

Hear  him,  ye  sensualist — old  G^re— and 
youth. 

‘  Ye  Margate  bathers,  and  ye  drinkers  too, 

‘  Yfou’d  ye  my  plan  of  health  in  truth 
pursue,  ^ 

^  AYoii’d  ye  atrial  to  the  waters  give, 

‘  Mark  me  ye  eaters! — be  temperate  and 
live. 

‘  Ye  pamper’d  wretches  who  from  London 
came, 

^  Ye  murderers  of  yourselves,  ye  sick  and 
lame ; 

‘  Ye  traitors  to  your  king  and  this  Io.st 
nation, 

•  Curs^  with  that  load  of  life — a  complica¬ 
tion/ 

‘  In  tavern  luxuries  no  longer  stay, 

‘  ’Tis  reason  calls  you,  reason  points  the 
way ;  ^ 

‘  Eastw’ard  direct  thy  steps — but  do’t  with 
care— 

^1’  explore  the  clearest  wayjo  Hauiey’s 
square:  \ 

‘  A  boarding  house  there  is,  well  known  of 
yore, 

‘  — ^ ’tis  now,  ’twas - heretofore. 

‘  From  me  she  learus  her  culinary  art, 

‘  Cooks  by  my  book — has  every  page  by 
heart. 

‘  Your  health  her  study,  temperance  all  her 
aim, 

‘  No  flaming  gravies  e’er  from— - - 

came, 

^  Nor  turtle  feasts,  nor  soups,  nor  hot  chyan, 
‘  Shall  e’er  beguile  you  from  my  temperate 
plan. 

‘  Variety  ! — of  health  the  greatest  bane, 

^  No  Margate  boarders  must  of  this  com- 
plain. 

‘  Old  England’s  staple  here  is  often  seen, 

‘  Two  legs  of  inptton  boWd—a  neck  be¬ 
tween. 

Feeding  too  much  on  these  I  heard  her  say, 
‘  Sue  thought  it  best  to  take  one  leg  away 
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‘  And  since,  Pm  told — to  give  a  farther 
check 

^  In  spite  of  hungry  looks — she’s  moved 
,  the  neck. 

‘  No  longer  stay, 

*  But  haste  away, 

*  Ye  invalids  that  can, 

‘  I  assure  yon, 

^  She  shall  cure  yon, 

‘  And  finish  what  I  began.’ 


A  Letter  from  the  Eight  Reverend 
Dr.  Wilcocksy  Bishop  of  Roches-  , 
tei\  then  Chantain  to  the  English 
Factory  at  Lisbon^  ( respecting  a 
Young  Woman  in  the  territory  of 
Elms,  in  Portugal,  who  speaks 
without  a  tongue,)  to  a  learned  and 
ingenious  Gentleman,  dated  Lis¬ 
bon,  September  3,  1 707. 

Sm, 

THE  Conde  D.  Ericeyra,  a  no- 
bleman  of  letters,  and  curious  in  na¬ 
tural  knowledge,  brought  from  the 
country  a  young  woman  wilhout  a 
tongue,  WHO  yet  speaks  very  well. 
She  is  seventeen  vears  old,  but  in  sta- 
ture  not  exceeding  one  of  seven  or 
eight:  I  was  with  her  at  the  Conde s 
house,  and  made  herpronoimce  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet ;  which  she  can 
do  distinctly  except  Q,  which  she 
calls  Cu,  (after  the  common  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  ail  her  country  people.) 
She  hath  not  the  least  bit  of  a  tongue, 
nor  any  thing  like  it,  but  the  teeth  on 
both  sides  of  her  jaws  turn  very  mncl; 
inward,  and  almost  meet.  She  finds 
the  greatest  want  of  a  tongue  in  eat¬ 
ing,  for  as  others,  when  they  eat, 
move  their  meet  about  with  their 
tongue,  she  is  forced  to  use  her  fingers. 
She  pretends  to  distinguish  tastes  very 
well ;  but  I  believe  doth  it  imperfectly. 
Her  voice,  though  very  distinct,  is 
very  hollow,  and  like  that  of  old  peo" 
pie  who  have  lost  half  their  teeth. 
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On  a  Taylor. 

CABBAG’D  by  death  and  in  his  eye  laid  by, 
The  remnani  ot  a  faylbr  here  doth  lie. 


A  young  King  of  Persia,  taught 
Wisdom  by  a  Shepherd, 

A  YOUNG  King  of  Persia,  named 
Rehram’,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Ills  father  at  an  age  in  which  he  was 
more  fit  to  be  governed  than  to  govern  ; 
and  thinking  he  was  a  king  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  consult  his  own 
happiness,  he  delegated  to  a  vizir, 
the  whole  government  of  his  empire. 
This  vizir  imagined  he  should  never 
be  called  to  any  account  for  what  he 
didj  and  therefore  greatly  abused  the 
trust  reposed  in  him;  the  persons, 
whom  he  employed  under  him,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  their  master, 
considering  only  their  own  private 
interest,  instead  of  the  public  good, 
for  which  they  were  responsible.  The 
troops  were  ill-paid,  and  therefore 
they  neglected  their  duty  ;  all  sorts  of 
order,  justice,  and  economy,  were 
now  no  more,  and  the  people  began 
to  revolt.  The  prince  was  too  late  in¬ 
formed,  that  his  subjects  would  no 
longer  obey  him.  He  roused  himself 
from  his  lethargy,  and  considered  how 
he  could  prevent  the  evils  that  threat¬ 
ened  him  :  his  counsellors,  who  were 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  vizir, 
acquainted  him  with  the  complaints 
of  the  people,  but  were  afraid  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause.  One  day  as  the 
prince  was  walking  in  a  pensive  mood, 
reflecting  upon  the  misfortunes  that 
surrounded  him,  he  observed  a 
shepherd  hanging  up  his  dog  upon  a 
tree.  “  What  has  that  poor  dog  been 
guilty  of,  said  the  king,  to  the  shep¬ 
herd,  to  deserve  that  ignominious 
death  — “  What  has  he  done,’^  re¬ 
plied  the  shepherd,”  why  he  has 
abused  the  confidence  I  reposed  in 
him.  I  bred  him  up  from  a  puppy, 
and  furnished  him  with  food  that  he 
might  defend  my  sheep  from  the 
wolves;  instead  of  that  he  has  entered 
into  a  league  with  these  voracieus 
animals,  and  is  a  partaker  with  them 
in  the  boory; — my  flock  has  been  de- 
1  stroyed  by  the  perfidy  of  my  dog. 
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The  iiiistortunes  of  the  multitude  will  I 
slvvHys  fall  upon  the  governor  or  ; 
leader/’ —  These  words  opened  the 
eyes  ol  the  king;  he  comprehended 
be  had  done  vvrphg  in  submitting 
to  his  vizir,  who  he  was  convinced  , 
was  as  perfidious  as  the  shepherd's 
dog — he  therefore  ordered  bun  to  re- 
ceive  the  same  chastisement  that  the 
dog  had  so  justly  merited.  This  ex¬ 
ample  intimidated  all  those,  who,  like 
the  vizir,  had  abused  the  portion  of 
authority  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
trusted;  order  and  regularity  were 
established  in  Persia,  and  a  king  was 
instructed  by  a  poor  shepherd,  how 
be  ought  to  govern  mankind. 

o  o 


Half  an  lour  before  Dinner. 

HOW  sad  it  is  to  sit  and  pine, 

The  long  half  hour  before  we  dine  ! 

Upon  our  watches  oft  to  look. 

Then  wonder  at  the  clock  and  cook  ; 

To  cast  as  long  as  we  are  able, 

Desponding  looks  across  the  table ; 

Till,  at  last,  starting  from  our  chair. 

We  seize  a  fork  in  mute  despair — 

Then  raise  a  knife,  or  poise  a  plate, 

And  strive  to  laugh,  in  spite  of  fate! 

But  laughter  forced  soon  flies  the  room. 

And  leaves  it  in  its  former  gloom : 

Silence  prevails — there  seems  no  hope — 
Who  with  the  fidgets  e’er  could  cope  ? 

Ah  !  who  as  hunger  grows  still  stronger, 
The  horrors  of  suspense  can  tell? 

What  stomach  can  hold  out,  Sir,  longer  ? — 
As  a  last  eifort,  pull  the  bell ! 

But,  lo!  the  dinner  now  appears — 

The  object  of  our  hopes  and  fears— 

The  end  of  all  our  pain ; 

For  all  our  troubles  pkst  no  matter, — - 
While  glasses  ring,  and  dishes  clatter, 

We  are  ourselves  again  ! 


In  Norwich  Cathedral. 

UNDER  this  Ston 

Digs  John  knapton 

Who  died  Just 

the  XXVIII  of  august 

MDXC  and  on 

Of  thys  church  Peti-canon. 


Epitaph. 

HERE  doctor  Fisher  lies  interred, 

Who’s  fill’d  the  half  of  this  church-yard. 


Richard  I.  and  John. 

THE  most  shining  part  of  Richard's 
character  was  his  military  talents  ;  no 
man  even  in  that  romantic  age,  carried 
courage  and  intrepidity  to  a  greater 
height ;  and  this  quality  gained  him 
the  appellation  of  Lion-hearted  CcEur 
de  Lion.  He  passionately  loved  glory; 
and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was  not 
inferior  to  his  valour,  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  every  talent  necessary  for 
acquiring  it. 

iiis  resentments  also  were  high,  his 
pride  unconquerable ;  and  his  subjects 
as  well  as  his  neighbours,  had  there¬ 
fore  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the 
continuance  of  his  reign,  a  perpetual 
scene  of  blood  and  violence.  Of  an 
impetuous  and  vehement  spirit,  he  was 
distinguished  bv  all  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad  qualities  which  are  incident 
to  that  character.  He  was  open,  frank, 
generous,  sincere,  and  brave  ;  he  was 
revengeful,  domineering,  ambitious, 
haughty,  and  cruel ;  and  was  thus 
better  calculated  to  dazzle  men  by 
the  splendour  of  his  enterprises,  than 
to  promote  either  their  happiness,  or 
his  own  grandeur  by  a  sound  and 
well-regulated  policy. 

As  military  talents  make  great  im* 
pression  on  the  people,  he  seems  to 
Iiave  been  much  beloved  by  his 
English  subjects ;  and  he  is  remarked 
to  have  been  the  first  prince  of  the 
Norman  line  who  bore  any  regard  to 
them.  He  passed,  however,  only  four 
months  of  his  reign  in  that  kingdom ; 
the  croisade  employed  him 'near  three 
vears:  he  was  detained  about  four 

.j 

months  in  captivity:  the  rest  of  his 
reign  was  spent  either  in  war,  or  pre¬ 
parations  for  war  against  Fiance ;  and 
he  was  so  pleased  with  the  fame  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  East,  that  he 
seemed  <kTermined,  notwiliistanding 
all  his  past  misfortunes,  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  exhausted  liis  kingdom,  and  to 
have  exposed  himself  to  new  hazards, 
by  conducting  another  expedition 
against  the  infidels.  He  died  April  h, 
f  199>  ^2,  and  rcigsicd  ten  years. 
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THE  clWracter  of  Jolin  is  nothing 
but  a  complication  of  vices,  equally 
mean  'and  odious,  ruinous  to  himsell, 
and  destructive  lo  his  people:  cowar¬ 
dice,  inactivity,  folly,  licentiousness, 
ingratitude,  treachery,  tyranny,  and 
cruelty :  all  these  qualities  too  evident¬ 
ly  ajipear  iu  the  several  incidents  of 
his  life,  to  give  us  room  to  suspect, 
that  the  disagreeable  picture  has  been 
anywise  overcharged  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  ancient  historians. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  his  con¬ 
duct  to  his  father,  his  brother,  his 
nephew  or  his  subjects,  w'ere  most 
culpable  ;  or  whetlier  his  crimes  in 
these  respects  w  ere  not  even  exceeded 
by  the  baseness  which  appeared  in  his 
transactions  with  tlie  king  of  France, 
the  Pope,  and  the  barons. 

His  dominions,  w  hen  they  devolved 
to  him,  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
were  more  extensive  than  have  ever 
since  his  time  been  ruled  by  any  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch.  But  he  first  lost  by 
bis  misconduct  in  tlie  flourishing  pro¬ 
vinces  in  France,  the  ancient  patri¬ 
mony  of  his  family:  be  subjected  his 
kingdom  to  a  shameful  vassalage  un¬ 
der  the  see  of  Ptome :  he  saw  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown  diminished 
by  law,  and  still  more  reduced  by  fac¬ 
tion  :  and  he  died  at  last  when  in 
danger  of  being  totally  expelled  by  a 
foreign  power,  and  of  either  ending 
his  life  miserably  in  a  prison,  or  seek¬ 
ing  shelter  as  a  fugitive  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  against  this  prince 
were  so  violent,  that  he  was  believed 
to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Morocco,  and  to  have  offered 
to  change  his  religion  and  become 
Mahomedan,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  protection  of  that  monarch.  But 
though  this  story  is  told  us  on  plau¬ 
sible  authority,  it  is  in  itself  utterlv 
im|>robab!e;  except  that  there  fs 
nothing  so  incredible,  bur  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  proceed  from  the  wicked¬ 
ness  and  folly  of  John,  He  died  in 
12  Id. 


Affecting  Scene  of  Eistress. 

A  WIDOW  of  a  timber-inerchanb 
who  had  lived  in  afliuence,  finding 
herself,  by  the  premature  death  of  her 
husband,  reduced  to  a  very  forlorn 
situation,  took  refuge  in  a  small,  though 
neat  cottage,  built  upon  the  edge  of  a 
common,  and  supplied  iwith  a  little 
flower-garden,  which  was  nicely  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 
To  this  cottage  of  jileasure  she  used 
to  make  frequent  excursions  in  the 
summer ;  and  here  she  jiiissed  many 
an  afternoon  in  rural  and  not  inelegant 
simplicity.  At  her  husband’s  death 
she  retired  to  it,  as  the  only  habita¬ 
tion  she  couhl  call  her  own  ;  the  com¬ 
panion  of  her  distress  was  a  daughter 
the  widow  of  a  sea  lieutenant,  wdtii 
her  child,  a  girl  about  eight  years  of 
age,  and  this  daughter’s  pension  of 
30/.  constituted  their  whole  revenue. 
For  some  years  they  lived  w'ith  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  decency,  though  totally 
sequestered  from  ail  communication^ 
till  the  daughter  died,  and  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  her  mother  were  cut  off. 
She,  nevertheless,  appeared  at  church 
with  her  grandchild  in  mourn-ing,  and 
the  girl  having  now  attained  her  13th 
year,  afforded  the  promise  of  a  very 
agreeable  person  ;  a  humane  lady  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourliood,  suspecting 
the  low  circumstances  of  the  grand¬ 
mother,  called  the  collage,  and 
offered  to  educate  the  child  in  her  own 
family.  The  old  gentlewoman  thank¬ 
ed  her  with  an  air  of  sullen  pride,  and 
blessed  God,  that  none  of  her  familv 
had  ever  been  in  the  condition  of  ser¬ 
vants;  she  rejected  all  advances  that 
vvere  made  to  her  by  her  charitable 
neighbours;  she  was  observed  to 
pawn  her  houshold  furniture  and  her 
wearing  apparel  piecemeal;  she  no 
longer  came  to  church,  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter  gradually  put  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  want  and  misery.  During 
a  hard  winter  do  baker  was  ever  seen 
at  her  door,  no  bring  was  carried  into 
her  lonely  hut,  and  scarce  any  smoke 
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issued  from  her  chimney.  The  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor  were  desired  to  visit 
and  assist  her;  she  met  tSsem  on  the 
tlireshold  in  wretched  attire,  deciioed 
their  assistance,  and  told  them  they 
yvere  set  upon  by  her  enemies  to 
affront  her.  At  length  the  boards  that 
formed  a  little  fence  to  her  yard  were 
torn  down  for  fuel;  the  graiid-daiigh- 
ter  became  more  meagre,  and  more 
naked,  and  her  piteous  moanings  were 
often  over-heard  by  passengers.  I 
took  for  granted  that  this  hapless  pair 
were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and 
resolved  to  relieve  them  even  in  theii 
owndespite.  I  went  to  the  cottage,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  honest  tradesmen  of 
my  acquaintance,  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  after  some  delay,  was  admit¬ 
ted  by  such  a  melancholy  spectre  of 
misery,  as  t  could  not  behold  without 
shedding  tears.  It  was  the  wrenched 
damsel,  wrapped  in  an  old  tattered 
blanket,  exhibiting  in  her  countenance 
the  marks  of  famine,  grief,  horror, 
and  despair.  When  I  entered  the 
place,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  bare 
walls,  except  in  one  corner,  where  the 
grand-mother  lay  expiring  upon  straw; 
she  had  been  in  consequence  of  cold 
and  hunger,  suddenly  seized  that  very 
day  with  the  dead  palsy,  which  de¬ 
prived  her  of  speech;  and  the  poor 
forlorn  maiden,  would  not  leave  her  in 
that  condition,  lest  she  should  die  in 
her  absence.  Language  is  not  able  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  I  felt  on  this 
occasion.  You  may  be  sure  they  were 
not  left  in  such  extreme  indigence. 
The  old  woman  died  next  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  ail  our  assistance;  my 
wife  iias  taken  the  grand-daughter 
into  her  care  and  protection.  The 
cheeks  and  upper  bar  of  their  grate 
were  the  last  things  they  sold  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  loaf*  for  a  whole  week  they 
had  not  tasted  bread,  but  subsisted 
upoti  old  turnips,  which  had  been 
turned  up  by  the  plough  in  a  ueigli- 
bouring  field. 

The  distress  of  this  woman  you  will 


say,  was  owing  to  her  own  pride  and 
obstinacy;  but  there  are  many  other 
families  of  worthy  people,  who  have 
lived  in  aiiluence,  and  starved,  from 
the  same  principles,  upon  a  narrow 
income,  which  was  formerly  sufficient 
to  procure  the  indispensable  necessaries 
of  life, 
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To-Morrow, 

TO-MORROW,  didst  thou  say  ? 

Methought  I  heard  Horatia  say,  to-morrow. 
Go  to — I  will  not  hear  of  it. — To-morrow  i 
’Tis  a  sharper,  who  stakes  his  pvnury 
Against  thy  plenty — who  takes  thy  ready 
•  cash, 

And  pays  thee  nought  but  wishes,  hopes, 
and  promises, 

The  currency  of  idiots.  Injurious  bank¬ 
rupt, 

That  gulls  the  easy  creditor ! — To-morroW ! 

It  is  a  period  no  where  to  be  found 
In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  time, 

Unless  perchance  in  the  fool’s  calendar, 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds 
society  ' 

With  those  who  own  it.  No,  my  Horatio, 
’Tis  Fancy’s  child,  and  Folly  is  its  father ; 
Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  ;  and 
baseless, 

As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening. 

But  soft,  my  friend — arrest  the  present 
moments; 

For  be  assur’d,  they  are  all  arrant  tell-tales ; 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent,  and  their 
path  tractless 

As  the  wing’d  couriers  of  the  air, 

They  post  to  heaven,  and  there  record  thy 
folly. 

Because,  though  station’d  on  the  important 
watch, 

Thou,  like  a  sleeping,  faithless  centinel, 
Didst  let  them  pass  unnotic’d,  unimprov’d.  . 
And  know,  for  that  thou  slumber’dst  on  the 
guard, 

Thou  shall  be  made  (o  ansvver  at  the  bar 
For  every  fugitive :  and  when  thou  thus 
Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 
Of  hood-wink’d  Justice,  who  shall  tell  thy 
audit? 

Then  stay  the  present  instant,  dear  Horatio; 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings. 
’Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms  I  far  more 
precious 

Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life’s 
fountain!  — 

Oh!  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp,  but,  like 
The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record, 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee. 
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Singular  Wager » 

A  GENTLEMAN  at  a  coffee  house 
in  the  city,  laid  a  wager  of  twenty 
guineas  with  a  friend  present,  that  he 
wouhi  walk  the  length  of  Brokers’ 
Low,  Moorheids,  without  being  asked 
to  walk  into  one  of  the  shops.  He 
then  offered  the  same  wager,  which 
was  likewise  accepted,  that  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Hist  being  determined, 
he  would  walk  the  iMoniid  over  again, 
and  receive  an  invitation  from  every 
broker  to  inspect  his  repository.  To 
determine  the  first  wager,  he  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  tax-gatherer,  with 
his  morocco  book  open  in  his  h  fi 
hand,  in  his  right  a  pen,  and  an  ink 
bottle  suspended  at  his  left  breast, 
rare  and  uncommon  as  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  a  character  in  England, 
and  curious  as  John  Bull  confessedly 
is,  vet  was  he  shunned  like  one  in¬ 
fected,  and  the  wager  won  by  him 
beyond  dispute.  He  then  assumed 
his  own  dress  and  character,  and  sal¬ 
lying  through  the  row  with  a  young 
lady  under  his  arm,  his  attentions  to 
whom  bespoke  a  recent  or  intended 
trip  to  the  altar,  he  received  rather  a 
pressing  invitation  to  walk  in,  from 
every  “  hero  of  the  chijis,"  and  the 
wager  was  again  determined  in  Ins 
favor. 


A  King  and  a  Postilidn. 

ASCERTAIN  monarch  having 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  allusions  to 
his  origin,  has  asked,  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  king  and  a  posti¬ 
lion  ? 

A  king  takes  precedence  of  all  those 
with  wdioni  he  associates — So  does  a 
postilion. 

Much  depends  upon  a  king’s  being 
firmly  established  on  his  seat — So  it 
docs  wdth  a  postilion. 

J’he  renown  of  a  king  spreads  from 
pole  to  pole — So  it  does  with  that  of 
a  postilion. 


A  king’s  pow’er  is  not  confined  to 
land,  but  stretches  over  the 
So  does  the  power  of  a  postilion. 

A  king  appoints  or  rejects  may’rs 
— So  does  a  postilion. 

A  king  sometimes  mounts,  some¬ 
times  goes  down  hill — So  does  a 
postilion. 

A  kii’g  (of  Great  Britain  for  ex¬ 
ample)  is  obliged  to  receive  addresses 
from  the  Livery  —  S?)  is  a  postilion. 

A  king  larelv  moves  without  an 
Equipage — Neither  does  a  po^tihon. 

Tne  state  of  a  king  clost-iy  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Imperialr—So  does  that 
of  a  postilion. 

The  Exemfive  Auihoriiy  is  vested 
in  a  king- — So  is  it  ui  a  postilion 

Much  of  tlie  king’s  happiness  de¬ 
pends  on  the  proper  allotment  of 
posts~-~So  does  that  of  a  postilion. 

A  king  is  constantly  occupied  in 
reigning — So  is  a  postilion. 

In  fine,  kings  are  sometimes  over-' 
thrown— -So  alas !  are  postilions. 


Epitaph  on  a  Miser. 

HERE  lies  one  who  for  medicines  would 
not  give, 

A  littie  gold,  and  so  bis  life  be  lost ; 

T  fancy  now  he’d  wish  again  to  live, 

Couid  he  but  guess  how  much  his  funeral 
cost. 


Punishment  for  Adultery. 

FORMERLY  in  Germany  the  hus¬ 
band  of  an  adultress  was  allowed  to 
assemble  her  relations,  and  in  their 
presence  cut  off  her  hair,  strip  her 
naked,,  turn  her  out  of  his  house,  and 
vvliip  her  from  one  end  of  the  viUage 
to  the  other.  A  woman  thus  jtnbbrly 
exposed  could  never  wip'^  away  she 
stain  of  so  foul  an  infamy:,  the  most 
circumspect  behaviour  could  never  cal! 
back  her  lost  character;  nor  could  any 
motive  ever  prevail  on  another  to  inar- 
ry  her,  though  y  uth,  beauty,  and 
fortune,  with  every  otlier  udvaiit  ge 
combined  to  aiiure  iiirii. 

Alexander’s  History  of  Women, 

A  U 
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How  d^-y'-do  and  Good-bye, 

ONE  day  Good-bye  met  How-d’-y’-do, 
Too  close  to  shun  saluting ; 

But  soon  the  Rival  Sisters  flew, 

From  kissing  to  disputing. 

Away — says  How-d*-y^-do — yout*  mien, 
Appals  my  cheerful  nature; 

No  name  so  sad  as  yours  is  seen. 

In  Sorrow’s  nomenclature. 

Whene’er  I  give  one  sunshine  hour, 

Your  cloud  comes  o’er  to  shade  it ; 
Where’er  I  plant  one  bosom  flower, 

Your  mildew  drops  to  fade  it. 

Ere  How-d’-y’-do  has  tuned  each  tongue, 
To  Hope’s  delightful  measure; 

Good-bye  in  Friendship’s  ear  has  rung. 

The  knell  of  parting  pleasure. 

From  sorrows  past  my  chemic  skill. 

Draws  smiles  of  consolation  ; 

While  you  from  present  joys  distil. 

The  tears  of  separation. 

Good-bye  replied — Your  statement’s  true, 
And  well  your  case  you’ve  pleaded; 

But  pray  who’d  think  of  How-d’-y’-do, 
Unless  Good-bye  preceded  ? 

Without  my  prior  influence, 

Could  your’s  have  ever  flourished  ; 

And  can  your  hand  one  hour  dispense, 

But  those  my  tears  have  nourish’d  ? 

“  How  oft,  if,  at  the  Court  of  Love, 
Concealment  be  the  fashion ; 

W^hen  How-d’-y’-do  has  failed  to  move. 
Good-bye  reveals  the  passion !  ' 

‘^ITow  oft,  when  Cupid’s  fires  decline, 

As  every  heart  remembers  ; 

One  sigh  of  mine,  and  only  mine. 

Revives  the  dying  embers  ! 

“  Go  bid  the  timid  Lover  chnse, 

And  I’ll  resign  my  charter; 

If  he  for  ten  kind  How-d’-y’-do’s, 

One  kind  Good-bye  would  barter, 

*‘From  Love  and  Friendship’s  kindred  source 
W'e  both  derive  existence  ; 

And  they  would  both  lose  half  their  force. 
Without  our  kind  assistance. 

’Tis  well  the  World  our  merit  knows, 
Since  time,  there’s  no  denying  ; 

One  half  in  How-d’-y ’-doing  goes, 

And  t’other  in  Good-byeiiig.’’ 


On  an  old  Woman,  who  wore  false  Hair. 

I'HE  Golden  Hair  that  Galla  wears, 

Is  her’s,  who  would  have  thought  it-* 
She  swears  'tis  her’s — and  true  she  swears, 
For  I  know  where  she  bought  it. 


Address  to  M.  Polito,  on  seeing  his  Grand 
Menagerie  of  Wild  Beasts  and  Birds. 

POLITO,  thou  wondrou  s  collector  of  Natu  re. 
Thou  Noah  the  second  for  each  curious 
Creature  ; 

That  wonder  produces  or  money  procures, 
Or  lib’ral  industry’s  best  wishes  secures — 
Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  charming 
delight 

You’ve  alForded  us  all,  by  the  exquisite 
sight 

Of  your  beautiful  Lioness,  whelp’d  in  the 
Tower ; 

Of  the  Lion,  on  which  I  could  gaze  for  an 
hour, 

And  its  step-dame,  the  Pointer,  when  first 
I  cast  eye  on’t. 

Appear’d  like  a  Fairy-Queen  suckling  a 
,  Giant ; 

But  your  noa-descript  Sloth  is  more  carious 
than  all, 

Which  capers,  and  rolls  itself  into  a  ball, 
“  Nigroque  simillima  cygno,”  you  know’. 
If  you  wish’d,  or  had  any  thing  wondrous 
to  shew, 

Was  aproverbsG  trite,  till  your  Black  Swan^- 
were  seen. 

That,  in  truth,  we  as  well  might  be  told 
they  were  green ; 

Your  Tyger,  your  Leopards,  and  each 
mountain  monster. 

Would  take  us  at  least  a  whole  twelvemonth 
to  construe; 

The  fam’d  Kangaroos  your  collection  may 
boast, 

With  the  Grand  Cassowary,  from  Java’s 
hot  coast ; 

From  the  Men  of  the  Wood,  so  gigantic’ly 
tall. 

To  the  beauteous  Sangin,  delectably  small ; 
The  Beaver,  the  Ounce,'  with  a  hundred 
things  more, 

Which  add  to  your  credit  as  well  as  your 
store; 

The  Pelican  strange,  with  so  wondrous  a 
crop, 

That  ’twould  hold  as  much  fish  as  a  fishmon¬ 
ger’s  shop. 

Your  Birds  shew  in  colours  like  rays  of  the 
Sun, 

Your  laughable  Monkeys  all  mischief  and 
fun ; 

Each  domestic  so  civil,  each  place  so  secure, 
So  polite,  you’re  Polito  himself,  lamsure. 


On  an  Infidel  married  to  a  Shrew. 

SWOL’N  with  vanity,  looking  wond’rous 
wise, 

^  There  is  nor  heaven  or  hell,’  poor  Fretf  ul 
cries ; 

To  agree  with  him  I  cannot  be  so  civil, 

His  home’s  a  hell,  his  wife’s  the  very  deviU 


I 
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Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  extra- 

ordinari/  Thomas  Britton,  the 
Musical  Small-Coal-Man. 

THIS  extrordinary  person  bound 
hiinselt,  and  served  seven  years,  to  a 
small-coal  man  in  St.  John’s-street. 
After  which  his  master  gave  him  a 
sum  of  money,  and  Tom  went  back 
to  his  native  place,  Higham-Ferrers, 
in  Northamptonshire.  When  he  had 
spent  his  mone}',  he  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  set  up  the  small-coal  trade, 
notwithstanding  his  master  was  still 
living,  and  took  a  stable,  which  he 
converted  into  a  house;  mentioned 
hereafter.  Some  time  after  he  became 
an  excellent  diemist,  and,  perhaps, 
performed  such  thiniis  in  that  profes¬ 
sion,  as  had  never  been  done  before, 
b}*  the  help  ot  a  moving  elaboratory, 
that  was  contrived  and  built  by  him¬ 
self,  and  much  admired  by  the  faculty. 
He  was  also  famous  for  his  skill  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music;  and 
kept  up  for  near  forty  years  in  his  own 
little  cell,  a  musical  club,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  a  concert,  and  me¬ 
rits  our  attention  the  more,  as  it  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  kind,  and  the 
undoubted  parent  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  concerts  in  London.  Its 
origin  was  from  Sir  Roger  V  Estrange: 
and  this  attachment  of  Sir  Roger,  and 
other  ingenious  gentlemen,  arose  from 
the  profound  regard  that  Britton  had, 
in  general,  to  ail  literature.  The  hu- 
mility  of  his  deportment  procured 
him  great  respect ;  he  was  called, 
though  so  low  in  station,  Mr.  Brit¬ 
ton  :  and  men  of  the  best  wit,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  best  quality,  honoured 
his  musical  society  with  their  com¬ 
pany.  When  pas.ing  the  streets  in 
his  blue  linen  frock,  and  with  his  sack 
of  srnall-coal^n  his  back,  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  accosted  with,  “There  goes 
the  small-coal  man  who  is  a  lover 
of  learning,  a  performer  of  music, 
and  a  companion  foi  gentlemen.” 

Britton’s  house  was  next  to  the  old 
Jerusalem  tavern,  under  the  gateway. 


On  the  ground-fioor  was  a  repository 
for  small-coal;  over  that  was  the 
concert  room,  which  was  very  long 
and  narrow;  and  bad  a  ceiling  so 
low,  that  tall  men  could  but  just 
stand  upright  in  it.  The  stairs  to 
this  room  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  could  scarce  be  ascended 
without  crawling.  The  house  itself 
was  very  old,  low  built,  and,  in  every 
respect  so  mean,  as  to  be  a  fit  habita¬ 
tion  for  only  a  very  poor  man.  Not- 
wiihstanding  all,  this  mansion,  despic¬ 
able  as  it  may  seem,  attracted  to  it  as 
polite  an  audience  as  ever  the  Opera 
did.  And  a  lady  of  rank,  one  of  the 
first  beauties  of  her  time,  in  the 
pleasure  which  she  manifested  at 
hearing  Mr.  B.’s  concert,  seemed  to 
have  forgot  the  difficulty  with  which 
she  ascended  the  steps  that  led  to  it. 
At  these  concerts.  Dr.  Fepuscb, 
and  frequently  Mr.  Handel,  played 
the  harpsichord  ;  Itlr.  Bannister  the 
first  violin.  Dubourg,  then  a  child, 
played  his  first  solo  at  Britton's  con¬ 
cert,  standing  upon  a  joint-stool,  but 
so  terribly  awed  at  the  sight  of  so 
splendid  an  assembly,  that  he  was 
near  falling  to  the  ground. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Britton  found 
instruments,  and  that  the  subscription 
to  his  concert  was  ten  shillings  a  year, 
and  that  they  had  coffee  at  a  penny  a 
dish.  If  so,  Britton  bad  departed 
from  his  original  institution ;  for,  at, 
first,  no  cofiee  was  drank  there,  nor 
would  he  leceive  any  gratuity  from 
any  of  his  guests;  on  the  contrary,  be 
was  offended  whenever  it  was  offered 
to  him.  The  following  stanza  of  a 
song,  written  by  Ward,  in  praise  of 
Britton,  seems  to  confirm  it : 

UPON  Thursday’s  repair 
To  my  'palace,  and  there, 

Hobble  up  stair  by  stair; 

But  I  pray  ye  take  care. 

That  you  break  not  your  shins  by  a  stumble. 
And  without  e’er  a  souse, 

Paid  tome  or  my  spouse. 

Sit  as  still  as  a  mouse, 

At  the  top  of  the  house, 

And  there  you  sFailhear  how  we  fumble* 

A  ti  2 
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As  to  his  own  roal  skill  in  musio, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  :  ir  is  certain 
be  could  tune  a  harpsichord;  and  tio 
frequently  played  the  viol  de  ganiba 
in  his  own  concert. 

Britton  was  in  his  person  a  short 
thick-set  man,  with  a  very  Imnest  in¬ 
genuous  countenance.  There  are 
two  pictures  of  him  extant,  both 
painted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Wollaston 
It  happened  thus:  Britton  had  been 
out  one  morning,  and  having  neatly 
emptied  his  sack  in  a  shorter  time  than 
he  expected,  had  a  mind  to  see  his 
friend  Mr.  Wollaston,  but  having 
always  ctmsidered  himself  in  two 
capacities,  viz.  as  one  who  subsisted 
by  a  very  mean  occupation,  and  as  a 
companion  for  persons  in  a  station  of 
life  above  him,  he  could  not  con- 
*  sistent  with  this  distinction,  drest  as 
he  then  was,  make  a  visit  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  in  his  wa}^  home,  varied  his 
Usual  round,  and  passing  through 
Warwick  larie,  determined  to  cry 
small-coal  so  near  Mr,  Wollaston’s 
door,  as  to  stand  a  chance  to  be  in¬ 
vited  in.  Accordingly  be  had  no 
sooner  turned  mlf)  .\Varw'ick>-cuurt, 
and  cried  smai'-roal  in  his  usual  tone, 
than  Mr.  Wollavtoii,  who  had  never 
heard  him  theie  beiore,  flung  up  the 
sash  and  beckoned  him  in.  Mr. 
Wollaston  intimated  a  desire  to  draw 
his  piciure,  which  he  consenied  to, 
and  be  wui^^  painted  in  his  blue  frock 
and'  with  his  small  coal  measure  in 
his  hand. 

']  his  extraordinary  man  was  also 
well  skilled  in  ancient  books  and  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
then  collectors.  While  the  earls  of 
Oxford,  Sunderland,  Whinchelsea, 
Pembroke,  duke  of  Devonshire,  &c. 
who  had  a  passion  for  collecting  old 
books  and  maiiiisci ipts,  weie  assem¬ 
bled  at  Bateman’s  shop,  in  Paternos- 
tei-Bovv,  on  Saturdays  about  twelve 
o’clock,  Britton  wumid  arrive  in  his 
blue  truck,  and  jiitching  his  sack  on 
Bateman  s  bulk,  would  go  in  and  join 


diem  in  conversation,  which  generally 
lasted  an  hour. 

The  singularity  of  his  character 
induced  various  suspicions.  Some 
thought  his  musical  asseml'ly  a  cover 
tor  seditious  meeting'';  others  for  m.a- 
gical  purposes.  Britton  himself  was 
taken  for  an  Atheist,  a  Presbyterian, 
ard  a  Jesuit;  but  he  was  perfectly  in¬ 
offensive,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
not  less  remarkable  than  those  of  his 
life.  One  Ploiieyman,  a  blacksmith, 
had  become  famous  for  the  faculty  of 
speaking  without  opening  his  lips  ;  by 
which  ait  the  voice  seemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  some  distant  part  of  the 
house.  The  pranks  played  by  this 
man  were  infinite. — The  famous  Dr. 
Sackwel!,  though  a  large  man,  an.d 
one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  athletic 
then  living,  was  almost  terrified  into 
fits  by  him  in  his  own  house,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  friends ;  into  which  lio- 
neynian,  called  “  the  talking  smith,” 
got  himself  introduced,  by  pretending 
that  he  carne  from  a  Couple  who 
wished  to  be  married  by  the  doctor. 
—  Mr.  Rohe,  a  justice  of  peace  in 
Clerkenwell,  who  played  frequently 
at  Britton’s  concert,  was  wicked 
emmgh  to  introduce  Ploneyman,  un¬ 
known  to  Britton,  for  the  sole  purpose 
ot  terrifying  him,  and  he  succeeded 
in  it.  Ploneyman,  without  moving 
his  lips,  or  seeming  to  speak,  an¬ 
nounced  as  from  afar  off,  the  death 
of  poor  Britton  within  a  few  hours; 
with  an  intimation,  that  the  only  way 
to  avert  this  doom  was,  for  him  to 
fall  on  his  knees  and  to  say  the  Lord’s 
prayer.  Biitlon  did  as  he  was  bid, 
went  home,  took  to  his  bed,  and  in 
a  few  days  died;  leaving  his  friend, 
Mr.  Robe,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
mirth.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1714;  leaving  little  besides 
a  considerable  library  of  books,  with 
a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  music. 


/ 
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Demoniacal  Interference. 

ON  a  journey  from  Baroclse  to 
Dliuboy,  Mr  Forbes  stopper)  at  Nur- 
rah,  a  large  ruined  town,  whicli  had 
been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Malirattas.  The  principal  house, 
had  belonged  to  an  opulent  man,  v.  ho 
emigrated  during  the  war,  and  died  uj 
a  distant  coun^ry.  INlr.  Foibes  was 
privately  informed  that  m.der  one  (  f 
the  towers  there  was  a  secret  celi, 
formed  to  contain  his  treasure;  the  in¬ 
formation  could  not  be  doubted,  be¬ 
cause  it  came  from  the  mason  who 

constructed  the  celh  Accordingly 

• 

the  man  acc^  mpanied  him  thniugh  se¬ 
veral  spacious  courts  and  apartments, 
to  a  dark  closet  in  a  tower;  the  room 
was  about  eight  feet  square,  being  the 
whole  size  of  the  interior  of  1  fie  {owe? , 
and  it  was  some  stories  above  the 
place  where  the  treasure  was  said  to 
be  deposited.  In  tiie  floor  there  was 
a  hole  large  enough  for  a  slender  per¬ 
son  to  pass  through  ;  tliey  enlarged  it 
and  sent  down  two  nun  bv  a  ladder. 

V 

After  descending  several  feet,  they 
came  to  another  fioor,  composed  iii 
like  manner  of  bricks  and  chunam 
and  here  also  was  a  similar  aperJiire 
This  also  was  enlarged,  torches  vcrc 
procured,  and  by  their  light  !J«ii 
Forbes  perceived  from  the  upper 
apartment  a  dungeon  of  great  depth 
below,  as  the  mason  iiad  described. 
He  desired  the  men  to  descend  ano 
search  for  the  treasure;  but  they  re 
fused,  declaring  that  wherever  nioney 
was  concealed  in  Hindostau,  there  was 
always  a  demon,  in  the  shape  tif  a 
serpent,  to  guard  it.  Fie  laughed  at 
their  superstition,  and  repealed  Ins 
orders  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enforce 
obedience,  though  his  attendants  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  men,  and  seemed  to 
expect  the  event  with  more  of  fear 
and  awe  than  of  curiositv.  The  lad- 
der  was  too  sliort  to  reach  the  dun¬ 
geon,  strong  ropes  tlieiefore  w'ere  sent 
i’or,  and  more  torches.  The  men  re¬ 


luctantly  obeyed,  and  as  they  were 
lowered,  the  dark  sides  and  the  moist 
door  of  the  dungeon  were  distinguish-  • 
cd  bv  the  light  which  tfiev  carried  in 
their  hands.  But  they  liad  not  been 
n^aiiy  seconds  on  the  ground  before 
tuey  screamed  out  that  they  were  en¬ 
closed  with  a  large  snake.  In  spite 
of  their  screams,  Mr  Forbes  w’as  in¬ 
credulous,  and  declared  that  the  ropes 
should  not  be  let  down  to  them  till 
he  had  seen  the  creature;  ihefr  cries 
were  dreadful;  he  however  was  io- 
hexihle ;  and  the  upper  fights  w^ere 
held  steadily,  to  give  him  as  distinct 
H  view  as  possible  into  the  dungeon. 
There  he  perceived  something  like 
!)iliets  of  w  )od,  or  rather,  he  says, 
like  a  ship’s  cable  seen  from  the  deck, 
coiled  up  in  a  dark  hold;  but  no  lan- 
gunge  can  express  his  sensation  of 
astonirhment  and  terror,  when  he  saw 
:\  serpent  actually  rear  his  head,  over 
an  immense  length  of  body,  coifed  in 
volumes  on  the  ground,  and  working 
itself  into  exertion  by  a  sort  of  slug¬ 
gish  motion.  ‘‘  What  I  felt/’  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  on  seeing  two  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  exppsed  by  my  orders  to  this 
fiend,  I  must  leave  to  the  reader’s 
imagination  ”  To  his  inexf  ressihie 
jov  they  were  drawn  up  unhurt,  but 
.;!most  lifeless  with  fear.  Hay  was 
eu  Thrown  dow'n  upon  the  lighted 
-orrhts  wliich  they  had  dropj  ed,-— 
When  the  dames  had  exfiired,  a  large 
snake  was  found  scorched  and  dead, 
but  no  money.  Mi  Forbes  supposes 
tiiot  the  owner  had  carried  away  the 
treasure  with  him,  but  forgotten  to 
liberate  tlie  snake  which  he  had  placed 
there  as  its  keeper.  Whether  the 
snake  were  venomous  or  not,  he  has 
omitted  to  meiiA-ion,  or  perhaps  to  ob¬ 
serve;  if  he  were  not,  it  would  be  no 
defence  for  the  treasure;  and  if  it 
were,  it  seems  to  have  become  too 
torpid  with  inanition,  confinement  and 
darkness,  to  exercise  its  powers  of  de¬ 
struction.  Where  the  popular  belief 
prevails  that  snakes  ujc  the  guardians 
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of  hicMen  treasure,  and  where  the  art 
ni  charming  serpents  is  commonly 
firactised,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
loosing  that  they  who  conceal  a  trea¬ 
sure  (as  is  frequently  done  under  the 
dippressive  government  of  the  East) 
would  sometimes  place  it  under  such 
protection. 


A  Hindods  Reply  to  an  Engliskman 
for  his  neglect  in  Religion, 

FOPvBES  savs  he  almost  eu- 
vied  the  Hindoos  the  pleasures  which 
they  enjoyed  in  the  performance  of 
iheir  reiigioiis  duties,  and  the  delight 
social  worship:  for  during  four 
years  he  was  deprived  of  ail  the  or-^ 
dinaiices  of  Christianity.  They  often 
asked  him  this  question,  “  Mavster, 
when  an  Englishman  dies,  does  he 
think  be  shall  go  to  his  God  ]"  and 
the  yeinark  upon  his  answer  was  usu¬ 
ally  to  this  effiect — “Your  country- 
luen,  master,  seem  to  take  very  little 
trouble  about  that  business — the  II in- 
«fof)s^  the  Mahomedans,  the  Parsees, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  all 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  reli¬ 
gion:  the  English  alone  appear  un- 
conceraed  about  such  things."  Mr. 
Forbes,  to  his  astonishment,  fell  under 
w^n  imputation  of  a  very  difl'erent  kind. 
When  he  had  been  about  two  years  at 
Dhuboy,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  he 
w^orshipped  the  devil,  or  at  least  that 
he  performed  ceremonies,  and  paid 
isome  kind  of  adoration  to  the  evil 
principle — and  the  rumour  was  traced 
i€i*  his  own  servants.  I'he  mystery 
was  soon  explained :  he  had  frequently 
|)ea-fow!  at  ids  table;  the  gizzard  was, 
an  English  fashion,  sent  from  the  table 
lo  be  broiled  and  seasoned,  and  when 
it  was  returned  thiss  hedetiUed^  and 
she  guest  took  a  glass  of  wine  after  it, 
servant,  wtio  was  a  stranger  to  the 
swnneis,  customs, and  language  of  the 
master,  and  understood  nothing  but 
Ihe  nante,  aclually  believed  that  this 
a  satrifiee  perforiued  to  the  devil 
liiiuselE 


Misenj  in  a  Farm-House. 

SEVEN  ragged  children  round  the  embers 
sat, 

A  sick5;y  wife,  a  half-atarv’d  dog  and  cat; 

Of  mangy  horses  there  were  half  a  score. 

Which  scarce  could  totter  from  the  stable 
'  door; 

A  wheat -rick  small,  on  four  stone-staddles 
propp’d, 

A  clover  rick,  from  which  the  head  was 
lopp’d, 

Supported  on  one  side  by  two  elm  boughs, 

Co -mates  with  those  which  prop  the  shat¬ 
ter’d  house. 


Epigram. 

A  PLACE  under  government, 

Was  all  that  Paddy  wanted: 

He  married  soon  a  scolding  wife. 
When  all  he  wish’d  was  granted. 


Sir  Francis  Bnrdeit's  Grandmother^ 

IT  is  related  that  the  grandfather 
of  Sir  Fraticis  Burdett  was  in  the  com- 
mi'vsion  of  the  peace,  and  resided  at 
Foremark,  in  Derbyshire,  that  his  wife 
was  much  pleased  and  amused  by  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  bench,  and  bearing  the 
justice  business;  but  that  she  always 
retired  whenever  a  case  came  on  to 
be  heard  calculated  to  shock  the  ears 
of  discretion.  A  fellow  of  more  wit 
than  prudence,  it  appears,  often  oc¬ 
casioned  the  departure  of  the  lady 
justice,  being  charged  six  or  seven 
times  a  year,  at  least,  with  increasing 
the  population  without  deference  to 
the  service  of  matrimonv,  and  as  it 
was  necessary  to  go  into  the  detail, 
his  appearance  was  always  a  signal  for 
Lady  Burdett’s  retreat.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  met  him  at  the 
dooiy  and  seeing  him  rather  dejected, 
said  “Ah, Charlton, what  here  again]" 
“Yes,  my  lady,"  rejdied  the  fellow' ; 
“  and  for  the  old  offence."  “  Fie,  fie, 
upon  you,"  replied  her  ladyship,  “  fie 
upon  you,  Charllon,  why  won’t  you 
leave  the  maids  ahme,  why  don’t  you 
see  and  get  a  wife."  “  So  1  do  some¬ 
times,  my  lady,"  said  Cliailton;  “  but 
then  the  husbands  make  such  a 
pother." 
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Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

WHO  is  the  poor  Maniac,  whose  w’ildly' 
fix’d  eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcbarg^’d  to  express^ 

She  weeps  not  yet  often  and  deeply  she  si;^hs 

She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 

No  aid,  no  compassion  the  Maniac  will  seek, 

Cold  and  hunger  awake  not  her  care; 

Through  her  rags  do  the  w  inds  of  the  winter 
blow  bleak, 

On  her  poor  wither’d  bosom  half  bare,  and 
her  cheek 

Has  the  deathy  pale  hoe  of  despair. 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day. 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  has  been ; 

The  trav’ller  remembers  who  journied  this 
way. 

No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay, 

As  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

'Her  cheerful  address  fill’d  the  guests  with 
delight 

As  she  w^eleom’d  them  in  with  a  smile: 

Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  afiVight, 

And  Mary  could  vA^aik  by  the  Abbey  at  night 

When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark 
aisle. 

She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled 
the  day. 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life ; 

But  Richard  was  idle  aud  worthless,  and 
they 

Who  knew  him,  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and 

say 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  w  ife. 

'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was 
the  night. 

And  fast  were  the  windows  and  doer; 

Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  lire  that  burnt 
bright. 

And  smoking  in  silence,  with  tranquil 
delight. 

They  listen’d  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 

^  Tis  pleasant,'  cried  one,  ‘  seated  by  the 
fire-side, 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without.’ 
fine  night  for  the  Abbey  !’  his  comrade 
replied, 

‘  Methinksa  man’s  spirit  w^ould  now  be  well 
tried, 

Who  wmuld  wander  the  ruins  about. 

'  I  myself  like  a  school-boy  should  tremble 
to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head  ; 

And  could  fancy  i  saw,  half  persuaded  by 
fear, 

^'omq  ugly  old  Abbot's  white  spirit  appear, 

For  Ibis  wind  might  awaken  the  dead.’ 


*  T’ll  wager  a  dinner,’  the  other  one  cried, 

‘  That  Mary  would  venture  there  now.” 

‘Then  wager  and  lose!’  with  a  sneer  ba 
replied, 

^  I’ll  warrant  she’d  fi^ncy  a  ghost  by  her  sid6'^ 

‘  And  faint  if  she  savv  a  white  cow.’ 

‘Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow? 

His  companion  exclaim’d  with  a  smile; 

‘  I  shall  win,  for  I  know  she  will  venture 
there  now, 

And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  briuging  a  bouglt 

From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle.’ 

With  fearless  good  humour  did  Mary  complj 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent ; 

The  night  it  was  dark,  and  the  wind  it  was 
high. 

And  as  hollow  ly  bowling  it  swept  through 
the  sky, 

She  shiver’d  with  cold  as  she  went. 

O’er  the  path  so  w  ell  known  still  proeeedai 
tlie  Maid, 

Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight. 

Through  the  gate-way  she  enter’d,  she  felt 
uot  afraid, 

Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  a«l 
their  shade 

Seem’d  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  nlgiil. 

All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  iha 
rude  blast 

Howl’d  dismally  round  the  old  pile; 

Over  weed-covered  fragments  still  feaple» 
she  past. 

And  arriv’d  in  the  innermostruin  at  la«t». 

Where  the  elder  tree  grow's  in 

Well-pleas’d  did  she  reach  it,  and  qnidkijf 
drew  near, 

Aud  hastily  gather’d  a  bough: 

When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seem’d  to  tlm 
on  her  ear, 

She  paused,  and  she  listen’d,  all  C® 

hear, 

And  her  heart  panted  fearfully  ei@w» 

\ 

The  wind  blew,  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  c.ver 
her  head, 

She  listen’d — nought  else  could  shebrjr,.. 

The  wind  ceased,  her  heart  sxuik  io  fe&y 
bosom  with  dreisji, 

For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  t’ae  triri'^S 

Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breatbkirs  w 
fear, 

She  crept,  to  ciyiceal  herself  there: 

That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark 
shone  clear, 

And  she  saw  in  the  moon-light 
appear, 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they 
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Tijea  Mary  could  feel  iier  heart-blood  curdle 
cold ! 

Again  the  rong^h  wind  hurried  by,^ — 

It  blew  olf  the  hat  of  the  one,  and  behold! 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  roil'd; 

— She  felt  and  expected  to  die^' 

^ Curse  the  hat,’  be  exclaims:  Nay  com: 
on,  and  first  hide 

The  dead  body/  his  comrade  replie? 
Shebeheld  them  in  safely  pass  or.  by  her  sidv' ,  i 
She  seizes  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  supplied 

And  fast  through  the  Abbey  she  flies. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed,  she  rush’d  in  at 
the  door, 

She  gased  horribly  eager  around. 

Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  faint 
burthen  no  more, 

And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on 
d  he.  floor,  ^ 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart, 

For  a  mboaent  the  hat  met  her  view 
Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsively  start. 
For — 0;God,  what  cold  horror  then  thrilFd 
through  her  heart, 

"When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew ! 

Where  the  old  Abbey  stands,  on  the  common 
.hard  by 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen  : 

Not  far  from  the  road  it  engages  the  eye, 
The  traveller  beholds  it,  and  thinks  with  a 
sigh 

Of  poor  Alary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 


From  Murray^s  Lectures, 

ONE  Squires  was  persuaded  bv 
WaipnJe,  tiie  English  Jesuit,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  kill  Queen  Elizabeth;  he 
told  him  it  might  easily  be  done  b^ 
poisoning  the  pomiiiei  of  her  saddle 
lie  received  tlse  priest  s  blessing  anri 
the  promise  ot  eternal  salvation  ;  and 
ttfler  he  had  sworn  to  secrecy,  he  was 
sent  to  England,  wiiere  lie  was  taken, 
eiojifessed  the  bloody  and  viiJanous  de¬ 
sign,  and  was  executed  in  1598. 


Dramatic  fVonder. 

WHILE  Sxnooxs  one  night  was  attracting 
each  ear, 

Some  thought— an  Attorney  was  seer 
shed  a  tear  !  ' 

Then  which  to  prefer”— cried  a  Critic— 
“  I’m  loth, 

"*‘For  it  resist  have  been  capital  acting  in 
hotii,” 


Customs  of  dijj'erenl  Nations. 

THERE  is  nothing  so  vile  or  re¬ 
pugnant  to  nature  but  you  may  plead 
prescriptioo  for  it,  in  the  customs  of 
s(»sne  nation  or  otiicii  A  Faridan 
likes  mo! tided  fle  h. — A  native  of 
Legiboli  will  not  taste  his  desh  till  it  is 
cjuite  putrsded. — The  civilized  mhabi- 
lants  of  Kamschateka  gel  drunk  with 
the  urine  of  tlieir  guests,  whom  they 
iiave  already  intoxicated, — The  Nova 
Zeinblans  make  merry  on  train  oih  — 
The  Greenlanders  eat  in  the  .same  dish 
with  their  dogs. — A  true-bred  French¬ 
man  dip^  his  fingers  imbrowned  with 
snuff  into  his  plate,  filled  with  ragout; 
between  every  three  mouthfuls  he  pro¬ 
duces  his  snuff-box,  and  takes  a  fresh 
pinch,  with  the  most  graceful  gesticu¬ 
lations;  then  he  produces  his  handker¬ 
chief,  which  may  be  termed  the  flag 
of  abomination,  and  in  the  use  of 
both,  scatters  his  favours  among  tbo,se 
who  have  the  happiness  to  sit  near 
him. — A  French  lady  will  undress  her¬ 
self  in  the  presence  of  a  male  visitant, 
and  talk  to  him  of  her  lavement,  her 
medicine,  and  her  bidet.  An  Italian 
Signora  makes  no  scruple  of  telling 
you,  she  is  such  a  day  to  begin  a 
course  of  physic  for  a  certain  disease. 
— The  Tartars  sit  upon  their  meat,  in 
order  to  cook  it  for  eating,  using  no 
other  heat  but  that  of  their  own  bo¬ 
dies. — A  Chinese,  when  his  wite  is 
pregnant,  takes  to  the  same  bed,  re¬ 
mains  their  until  her  accouchment  is 
over,  and  is  fed  with  caudle. — Gen- 
toos,  when  they  drink,  avoid  touch¬ 
ing  tlie’vessel  with  their  lips  that  con- 
lains  the  liquor,  they  pour  it  into 
their  mouths,  liolding  the  vessel  at 
least  a  foot  distance.  Drake^s  Travels, 


French  Error. 

DURING  the  cry  of  “  Goold, 
Goold’*  (the  name  of  the  manager) 
at  the  Opera  House,  one  night,  a 
Frenchman  in  the  gallery  observed, 
“  Dese  English  be  ever  cryitjg  for 
de  moneys* 
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THE  VICTIM  OF  SEDUCTION; 

A  Parody, 

PITY  (he  sorrows  of  a  sad  Impure, 

Whose  days  of  pleasure  are  for  ever  flown; 
\yho  cannot  lon^  her  miseries  endure — 

One  aioment  fancy  all  her  griefs  your 
own  I 

These  wretched  rags  my  poverty  disclose, 
No  other  garb  has  dying  Nancy  'got — 

My  care-worn  visage  indicates  iiiy  woes  ; 
My  haggard  frame  bespeaks  my  a  iendless 

lot.  ^ 

To  yonder  cottage,  deck’d  with  woodbines 
round. 

In  former  days  how  cheerfully  I  went ! 
Eliza’s  smiles  to  welcome  me  I  found. 

With  her  my  every  hour  was  gaily  spent. 

Hard  is  the  fortune  of  the  vicious  poor! 

Here  as  I  begg’d  a  shelter  from  the  cold. 
My  lov’d  companion  turn’d  me  from  the 
door, 

And  call'd  me  saucy,  impudent,  and  bold. 

O  take  me  to  your  menial’s  humblest  fire, 
To  warm  my  limbs  and  rest  my  weary 
bones ! 

A  little  bread  is  all  my  heart’s  desire, 

Cheer’d  with  the  music  of  the  cricket’s, 
tones. 

If  charity  could  from  your  hearts  distil 
That  heavenly  sense  to  feel  for  other’s 
woe— 

My  tale  your  breasts  with  sympathy  will 
fill. 

And  kind,  commiserating  tears  will  flow, 

My  earlier  years  in  rapture  roiled  along: 

With  spotless  innocence  I  hail’d  each  day ; 
And  cheerfnl  join’d  the  blithe  and  giddy 
throng — 

Ah  !  Nancy  then  was  gayest  of  tlie  gay  ! 

Artless  myself,  I  thought  my  blissful  smiles 
And  tranquil  mind,  but  with  my  life 
could  cease  : 

But  Man,  vile  man,  with  treach’rous  wiles, 
Robb’d  me  of  honor,  happiness,  and  peace. 

T p  cruel  Henry,  dress’d  in  love’s  soft  guise, 
(For  ever  blasted  be  the  traitor’s  name!) 
Ifell  an  hapless  unsuspicious  prize, 

Prey  to  remorse,  to  frailty,  and  to  shame. 

My  hoary  Sire,  by  just  resentment  led. 

By  passion  urg’d,  and  feelings  nicst  acute, 
Drove  me  from  borne  to  seek  my  gu  illy  bread . 
And  1  became  a  wretched  Prostitute. 

Heart-broken  soon  he  sunk  beneath  his  woes 
Sorely  lamenting  his  severe  decree  : 

My  mother  too,  bereft  of  all  repose, 

Soon  died — and  left  this  wicked  world 
to  me. 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  sad  Impure, 

Whose  days  of  pleasure  are  for  ever  flown ; 
Who  cannot  long  her  miseries  endure — 

One  moment  fancy  all  her  griefs  your 
own ! 


Mother  CresivelL 

MOTHER  CRESWELL  was  one 
of  the  many  mothers,  who  flourished, 
or  rather  decayed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  By  ivill  stie  left  ten  pounds 
for  a  sermon  to  he  preached  at  her 
funeral,  on  condition  that  the  preacher 
said  nothing  but  what  was  well  of  her. 
He,  after  a  sermon  on  the  general 
subject  of  mortality,  and  the  good 
uses  to  be  made  of  it,  concluded  with 
saving — “  By  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
it  is  expected  that  I  should  mention 
her,  and  say  nothing  but  is  well  of  her. 
All  that  I  shall  say  of  her,  therefore, 
is  this; — she  was  born  ivell^  she  lived 
well^  and  she  died  well;  for  she  was 
horn  with  the  name  of  Cres-icc//,  she 
lived  in  Cierken-Mic//,  and  she  died  in 


Bigotry, 

WHEN  Bishop  Thomas  was  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  British  factory  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  a  gentleman  of  the  factory 
being  ill,  was  ordered  into  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air:  according-y 
lie  went  into  a  village  about  teu  miies 
distant,  but  after  some  time  died 
there;  upon  this,  application  was  made 
to  the  parson  of  the  parish  for  leave 
to  bury  him  in  the  church-vard ;  the 
parson  iiKiuired  of  what .  religion  he 
was,  and  was  told  he  was  a  Calvinist. 
“  No,”  says  he  ;  “  there  are  nure  but 
Lutherans  in  my  church-yanl,  and 
liiere  shall  be  no  other  ”  “  I  Isis,” 

vdys  Dr.  Thomas,  “  was  told  me,  and 
{  wondered  that  any  man  of  learimig 
)r  understanding  should  have  such 
ideas:  I  resolved  to  take  my  horse, 
and  go  and  argue  the  matter  with  him, 
out  found  him  inflexible;  at  length  I 
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told  him  he  made  me  think  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  once  liappeiied  t 
myself,  when  I  was  curate  of  a  churc 
in  Thames  Street:  I  was  burying  i 
corpse,  and  a  woman  came  and  pulled 
me  by  the  sleeve,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sej*Vice — “Sir,  Sir!  I  want  to  speak 
to  you!’'  —  “  Pr’}thee  ”  says  I,  “  w'  - 
man,  wait  till  I  have  done.” — “  No, 
Sir,  I  must  speak  to  you  immediately!” 

“  Why  tlien,  what  is  the  matter]” — 
“Why,  Sir/’  says  she,  “you  are  bury¬ 
ing  a  man,  who  died  of  the  small¬ 
pox,  next  my  poor  husband,  who  never 
had  it !”  This  story  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  curate  permitted  the 
bones  of  the  poor  Calvinist  to  be  laid 
in  his  church-yard.” 

Singular  Contrast, 

i  N  the  spring  season  at  Bath,  in  the 
year  17b0,  subscription  books  were 
opened  for  prayers  at  the  Abbey,  and  I 
gaming  at  the  Rooms.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  day,  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  prayers  were  twelve,  and 
for  gaming  sixty-seven. 

The  following  was  written  in  conse¬ 
quence  : 

The  church  and  rooms  the  other  dayj 
Opened  their  books  for  prayer  and  play : 

The  priest  got  twelve,  Hoyle  sixty-seven  ; 
How  great  the  odds  for  hell  ’gainst  heaven  ! 


Pike, 

AT  Lord  Gower’s  canal  at  Trent- 
bam,  a  pike  seized  the  head  of  a  swan, 
as  she  was  feeding  under  water,  and 
gorged  so  much  as  killed  them  both  ; 
the  longevity  of  this  fish  is  very  re¬ 
in  irkable.  Gesner  relales,  that  in  the 
year  1497,  a  pike  was  taken  near 
Hailbrun  in  Suabia,  with  a  brazen 
riu'jf  affixed  to  it,  on  which  weretliese 
w  >rds,  in  Greek  characters — “  I  am 
the  fish  which  was  first  of  all  pul  into 
this  lake  by  the  hands  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  universe,  Frederick  the  II. 
the  5lh  October,  1230. 

British  Zoology. 


Parody  ori  the  Beggar's  Petition. 

""ITY  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  MARE, 
Whose  trembling  limbs  scarce  keep  her 
from  the  ground ; 

Vhose  wearied  days  are  lengthen’d  to  de¬ 
spair, 

For  I  am  lame  and  wretchedly  unsound. 

This  pierced  skin  my  poverty  betide. 

Oh  !  once,  alas!  the  sleekest  of  the  stud  ; 

And  many  a  furrow  in  my  spnr-worn  side, 
Has  been- the  channel  of  a  sea  of  blood. 

Yon  alehouse  sign  erected  near  the  wood, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  the 
road, 

To  shelter  there — for  entertainment  good 

For  man  and  horse,”  was  painted  on  the 
board. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  arid  poorf 
Here  as  I  crav’d  e  handful  of  their  hay,' 

An  ostler  drove  me  from  the  stable-door, 

To  seek  again  my  solitary  way. 

Oh  !  take  me  to  yon  hovel’s  straw-built  shed 
Keen  blows  the  wind  and  piercing  is  the 
cold ; 

Oh  !  spare  some  litter  for  a  scanty  bed, 

For  I  am  lame  and  miserably  cold. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  pain, 
How  long  iVe  borne  oppression’s  direful 
swav. 

Your  hand  would  dot  withhold  sOme  little 
grain, 

And  I  in  humble  gratitude  would  neigh. 

-Myself  descended  from  the  noblest  race, 

Oft  from  Newmarket’s  course  the  palm 
have  borne  1 

Or  ran  the  foremost  in  the  joyful  chace. 
When  rous’d  to  action  by  the  sprightly 
horn. 

Hard  riding  makes  the  stoutest  horse  decline ; 
Hard  riding  brought  me  to  the  state  you 
see  ; 

May  your  own  horse’s  fate  be  ne’er  like  mine 
The  foal  of  famine  and  of  misery! 

Doom’d  to  draw  sand,  I  labor’d  thro’ the  day. 
With  toil  oppress’d,  to  earn  my  master’s 
bread ; 

Then  turn’d  a-drift,  this  dreary  waste  to 
stray, 

Unheeded  and  unhous’d,  and  worst  of 
all,  unfed. 

Blind  Dobbin,  late  companion  of  my  age, 
(Oft  did  the  cruel  whip  his  carcase  flay) 

Fell,  stumbling  fell,  sad  victim  to  blind  rage, 
And  left  the  cart  to  cruelty  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  mare,  &c. 
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Female  fFit, 


Anecdote. 


A  YOUN(i  IrHiy  jzoing  into  a  bar¬ 
rack-room  at  Foit  George,  saw  an 
officer  loastins  a  siice  of  bread  on  the 

•r? 

point  of  Ills  “^word.  On  which  she 
said,  /‘M  think,  Sir,  yon  have  got  the 
staff  of  life  on  the  point  of  deatliF 


Neighhour  Sly. 

THE  passinarbell  was  heard  to  toll, 

John  wail’d  his  loss  with  bitter  cries; 

The  Parson  pray’d  for  Mary’s  soul, 

The  Sexton  hid  her  from  ail  eyes. 

*  And  art  thou  gone  ?’ 

Cry’d  wretched  John, 

‘  O  dear,  ‘  twill  kill  me,  I  am  dying  !’ 

Cry’d  Neighbonr  Sly, 

While  standing  by, 

^Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying!’ 

The  throng  retir’d — John  left  alone, 

He  meditated  ’nsong  the  tombs, 

And  spelt  out  on  the  mould’ring  stone, 
What  friends  were  gone  to  their  long  homes 
‘  You’re  gone  before,’ — 

Cry’d  John — ‘no  more — 

‘  I  shall  come  soon,  I’m  almost  dying  I’ 
Cry’d  neighbour  Sly, 

Still  standing  by, 

‘  Lord,  how  this  world  is  givento  lying!’ 

Here  lies  the  bones — Heaven’s  will  be  done 
Of  farmer  Sing; — reader  wouldst  thou 
know 

Who  to  his  memory  rais’d  this  stone? 
’Twas  his  disconsolate  widow. 

Cry’d  John,  ‘  Oh  ho  ! 

‘  To  her  Fil  go — 

‘  No  donbt  with  grief  the  widow’s  dying.’ 
Cry’d  neighbour  Sly, 

Still  standing  by, 

‘  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying.’ 

Their  mutual  grief  was  short  and  sweet, 
Scarcely  the  passing-bell  had  ceas’d, 
When  they  were  sped; — the  funeral  meat 
Was  warmed  up  for  the  marriage  feast! 
They  vow’d  and  swore, 

Now  o’er  and  o’er. 

They  ne’er  wmuld  part  till  both  were  dying ; 
Cry’d  Neighbour  Sly, 

Still  standing  by, 

‘  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying.’ 

Again  to  hear  the  passing-bell, 

John  now  a  kind  of  hankering  feels; 
Again  his  help-mate  brags  how  well. 

She  can  trip  up  a  husband’s  heels: 

Again  to  th’  tomb, 

Each  longs  to  come, 

Again  with  tears  and  sobs  and  sighing, 

For  Neighbour  Sly, 

Again  to  cry,  ■* 

‘  Lord  bow  this  world  is  given  to  lying!’ 


TITEO.  Cibber,  in  company  with 
three  other  Bon  Vivants,  made  an 
excursion.  Theo.  had  a  false  set  of 
teeth— a  second,  a  glass  eye — a  t^ird 
a  cork  leg — but  the  fourth  had  nothing 
particular  except  a  remarkable  way 
of  shaking  his  head.  They  travelled 
in  a  post  coach — and  while  at  the 
first  stage,  after  each  had  made 
merry  with  his  neighbour’s  infirmity, 
they  agreed  that  at  every  baiting 
place  they  would  all  affect  the  same 
singularity.  When  they  came  to 
breakfast,  they  were  all  to  squint 
— and  as  the  countrymen  stood  gap¬ 
ing  round  when  they  first'  alighted, 
“  od  rot  it,’' cried  one,  “how  that 
man  squints  !”  “Why  dom  thee,”  says 
a  second,  “here  be  another  squinting 
fellow!”  The  third  was  thought  to  be 
a  better  squinter  than  the  other  two, 
and  the  fourth  better  than  all  the 
rest.  In  short,  language  cannot  ex¬ 
press  how  admirably  they  squinted 
— f©r  they  went  one  degree  beyond 
the  superlative.  At  dinner,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  cork  legs,  and  their 
stumping  about  made  more  diversion 
tnan  they  had  done  at  breakfast.  At 
tea  they  were  all  deaf;  but  at  supper, 
which  was  at  the  Ship  at  Dover,  each 
man  reassumed  his  character,  the 
better  to  play  his  part  in  a  farce  they 
had  concerted  among  them.  When 
they  were  ready  to  go  to  bed,  Cibber 
called  out  to  the  waiter, — “  Here, 
you  fellow,  take  out  my  teeth.” 
“  Teeth  Sir  1”  said  the  man.  “  Aye, 
teeth,  sir.  Unscrew  that  wire,  and 
they’ll  all  come  out  together.”  After 
some  hesitation,  the  man  did  as  he 
was  ordered.  This  was  no  sooner 
performed  than  a  second  called  out, 
“  Here  you  -‘^take  out  my  eye !” 
“Lord,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  “your 
eye!”  “Yes,  my  eye.  Come  here, 
you  stupid  dog — pull  up  that  eye-hd, 
and  it  will  come  out  as  easy  as 
possible.”  This  done,  the  third 
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^ned  out,  “Here,  you  rascal — take 
iny  leg.’^  This  he  did  with  less 
reluctance,  being  before  J^ppused 
that  it  was  cork,  and  also  conceived 
that  it  would  be  his  lust  job.  He 
■was,  however,  mistaken.  1  he  fourth 
waiched  his  opportunity,  and  whde 
the  frightened  waiter  was  sin  veyms!, 
with  rueful  countenance  the  eje, 
teeth,  and  leg,  lying  on  the  talrle 
cried  out,  in  a  frightful  hollow 
voice,  “  Come  here,  sir — take  off  my 
head.'’  Turning'  round,  and  seeing 
the  man’s  head  shaking  like  that  of  a 
mandarine  upon  a  chimney  -piece,  he 
darted  out  of  the  rot)m — and  after 
tumbling  headlong  down  stai-rs,  he 
ran  about  the  house,  swearing  that 
the  gentlemen  up  stairs  were  certainly 
all  devils. 


A  Reckoning  with  Time. 

COME  on, old  Time* — nay.,  that  is  stuff; 
Gaft'er !  thou  com’st  on  fast  enough  ; 

W  ing’d  foe  to  feather’d  Cupid 
But.  tell  me,  sand-man!  ere  thy  grains 
Have  multiplied  upon  my  brains. 

So  thick  to  make  me  stupid; 

Tell  me,  death’s  Journeyman  !  but  no; 

Hear  thou  my  speech; — I  will  not  grow 
Trrev’rent  while  I  try  it; 

For,  though  1  mock  thy  flight,  ’tjs  said. 

Thy  forelock  fills  me  with  such  dread, 

I — never  take  thee  by  it. 

List,  then,  old — Is, — Was, — and — To-Be! 
I’ll  state  accounts  ’twixt  thee  and  me: — 
Thou  gav’st  me,  first,  the  measles; 

'With  teething  would’st  have  ta’en  me  off; 
Then,  mad’st  me  with  the  hooping-cough, 
Thinner  than  fifty  weasels. 

Thou  gav’st  small-pox,  (the  dragon,  now, 
3  bat  Jenner  corafiats  on  a  cow' ;) 

And,  then,  some  seeds  of  knowledge; 
Grains  of  grammar,  which  the  flails 
Of  pedants  thrash  upon  our  tails, 

To  fit  us  for  a  college. 

And,  when  at  Christ  Church,  ’tvvas  thy 
sport 

To  rack  my  brains,  wuth  sloe-jnice  port, 
And  lectures  out  of  number: — 

There  Fresh-man  folly  quaffs,  and  sings, 

W  hile  graduate  dulness  clogs  thy  wings. 
With  mathematic  lumber. 


Thy  pinions,  next,  (vvhich,  wdiile  they  wave 
Fan  all  our  birth-days  to  the  grave) 

1  think,  ere  it  was  prudent. 

Ballooned  me,  from  the  schools  to  town. 
Where  T  was  purac/iMfed  down, 

A  dapper  Temple  student. 

Then  much  in  dramas  did  I  look; 

Much  si  ghted  thee,  and  great  Lord  Coke; 

Congreve  oeat  Biackstone  hollow; 
Shakspeare  made  all  the  statutes  stale, ' 
indrin  my  crown,  no  pleas  had  Hale, 

To  supersede  Apollo. 

Ah,  Time  !  those  raging  heats  I  find. 

Were  the  mere  dog-star  of  my  mind: 

How  cool  is  retrospection  ! 

Youth’s  gaudy  summer-solstice  o’er, 
Experience  yields  a  mellow  store; 

An  autumn  of  reflection ! 

Why  did  I  let  the  god  of  song 
Lure  me  from  law,  to  Join  his  throng, -r— 
Gull’d  by  some  slight  applauses  ? 

What’s  verse  to  A  when  versus  B? 

Or  what  John  Bull,  a  comedy. 

To  pleading  John  Bull's  causes? 

But,  though  my  childhood  felt  disease, 
Ihough  my  lank  purse,  unsvroll’n  by  fees. 
Some  ragged  muse  bas  net  ted, ^ — 

Still,  honest  Chronos  !  ’tis  most  true. 

To  thee, — (and,  faith,  to  others  too  !) 

Pm  very  much  indebted : 

For,  thou  hast  made  me  gaily  tough. 

Inur’d  me  to  each  day  that’s  rough. 

In  hopes  of  calm  to-morrow ; 

And  when,  old  mower  of  us  all. 

Beneath  thy  sweeping  scythe  I  fall, 

Some  FEW  dear  friends  will  sorrow. 

Then,  though  my  idle  prose  or  rhyme, 
Should  half  an  hour  outlive  me.  Time, 

Pray  bid  the  stone-engravers, 

Where’er  my  bones  find  church-yard  room. 
Simply  to  chisel  on  my  tomb, 

“  Thank  Time  for  all  his  favors!’* 


The  following  Epitaph  was  made  on  an 
old  Woman  a  seller  of  Pots,  and  maybe 
seen  at  this  day  in  a  country  Church-yard 
in  Cheshire. 

BY  earth  and  clay  she  got  her  pelf. 

But  now  sbe’sturn’d  to  earth  herself. 

Ye  weeping  friends,  1  wouldadvise, 

To  banish  sorrow  from  your  eyes ; 

Again  be  cbearful,  dry  your  tears, 

M'ho  knows  but  in  a  run  of  years, 

In  some  tall  pitcher  or  broad  pan, 

She  in  her  shop  may  be  again. 
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Exiraordinary  Accovnt  of  Richar''  - 
Carrol  commonly  called  Blind  Dick. 

IT  ih  something  reni'dikable,  flia? 
the  parents  of  tlii*;  uiifo-Uioate  persoi 
were  transported  {iui  'iig  «is  iiifasK  v 
by  which  means  he  put  iuto  St 
Luke's  Workhouse — His  pltnittg  uj)  n 
a  fife  at  that  place  attracted  tt<e  noti 
of  one  of  the  overseers  so  far,  tliar  to- 
procured  an  able  niasiei  to  teach  mn 
the  violin;  but  he  not  hkini:  coofne- 
ment,  soon  eloped  fiou}  his  patron, 
and  subsisted  by  playing  in  Moorheids, 
and  at  public-houses* 

His  first  adventure  as  a  marauder 
was  as  singular  as  any  other  trait  of 
his  character;  as  he  actually,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  a  lame  man,  robbed  trie 
workiiou.se  where  he  iiad  been 
brought  up,  of  several  beds,  &c,  that 
had  been  to  put  out  to  air  in  the  yard. 
He  soon  afterwards  ran  a  race  with 
another  person  that  had  lost  his  sight, 
named  Blind  Job;  which  he  won 
by  a  considerable  distance.  A  habit 
of  betting  and  ganirng  had  so  far  ini¬ 
tiated  him  into  a  cour-s-  of  dissipation, 
that  at  length  he  could  resist  no  oppor- 
tunify  of  jiilfering,  to  enable  him  to 
attend  the  skittle-grounds;  at  which 
he  was  such  an  adept,  that  he  could 
tell,  by  the  sound  of  the  pins,  how 
many  had  fallen,  &c.  He  once,  after 
fiddling  with  a  hunter’s  garland,  de- 
can;ped  with  the  box.  He  also  kept 
company  with  a  blind  girl,  till,  bv  the 
quickness  of  Ids  ear,  he  discovered  a 
rival  in  the  room,  by  hearing  iimi 
breathe.  He  was  afterwards  a  cices- 
bio  to  a  lady  of  easy  virtue  near  Sl\ 
Catharine’s,  till  he  was  detected  in 
packing  up  the  household  furniture  foi 
a  removal.  In  February  1782,  he 
was  detected  in  cutting  the  velvet  out 
of  a  loom  belonging  to  a  weaver  near 
Moorfields ;  for  which  he  was  capital¬ 
ly  convicted,  but  received  his  Majes. 
ty’s  clemency,  on  condition  of  being 
imprisoned  three  years  in  Newgate. — 
Near  the  expiratioa  of  this  period,  in 


consequence  of  some  wanton  provoca¬ 
tion,  liC  stabbed  one  ot  the  prisoners 
ill  the  belly,  for  which  he  was  again 
imprisoned  two  years,  it  is  also  sin¬ 
gular,  that  he  procured  an  affluent  sub¬ 
sistence  ill  Nt  wgate,  by  taking  pledges 
.f  wearing  apparel,  <fec.  of  which  he 
w  .i3  a  competent  judge  by  mere  feel- 
aad  was  fiequently  employed  by 
ihe  prisoners  in  better  circumstances 
play  iViacpherson’s  and  other  flash 
umes,  of  wnicli  he  was  a  tolerable 
performer. 


Anecdote, 

A  POOR  lord  of  the  manor  in 
the  m  rth  of  England,  who  had  rather 
,  an  extensive  rabbit  warren  on  his 
estate  was  particularly  partial  to  th» 
company  of  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
and  frequently  invited  him  to  dine  at 
his  house  ;  and,  though  ihe  table  was 
but  scantily  furnished  wiih  fish,  fowl, 
and  butchei’s  meat,  it  was  most  amply 
.'Upplied  with  rabbits  dressed  in 
vaiions  ways.  The  curate  who  was 
not  over  burlhened  with  riches,  and 
uho  found  it  convenient  occasionally 
to  accept  the  lord  of  the  manor’s  invi¬ 
tation,  grew  in  course  of  time,  rather 
cloyed  of  his  usual  fare.  Being  one 
day  asked  by  bis  host  to  retu»’n  thinks 
on  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  he  rose 
and  complied  in  the  following  terms  : 

For  rabbits  hot,  for  rabbits  cold, 

For  rabbits  young,  for  rabbits  old, 

For  rabbits  tender,  rabbits  tough, 

We  thank  the  lord  we’ve  had  enough. 


EPITAPH  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 
Extracted  from  his  Play  of  the  Tempest. 

THE  cloud-capt  Towers, 

The  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  Temples, 

The  great  Globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherits. 

Shall  dissolve ; 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 
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Varieties  of  Mourning, 

THE  colour  of  njourning  differs 
according  to  ranks  and  countries. 

For  Princes  violet  is  uorn. 

For  Virgins  white. 

In  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and  Ar¬ 
menia,  sky-blue  is  the  com'mon 
mourning. 

In  Egypt  yellow,  orthedead  leaf. 

'I'he  Ethiopians  wear  grey. 

The  Europeans  black. 

Velvet  and  purple  being  a  mixture 
denotes  both  sorrow,  and  what  we 
wish  for  the  dead. 

Sky  blue  points  out  the  abode  we 
hope  they  inhabit, 

,  White  IS  the  token  of  purity. 

Yellow,  or  the  dead  leaf,  is  a 
symbol  which  shews  that  death  is  the 
end  of  human  expectations,  as  the 
leaves,  when  decayed,  turn  yellow. 

Grey  signifies  the  earth  to  vyhich 
the  dead  return  ;  and 

Black,  the  privation  of  life,  be¬ 
cause  it  maiks  the  privation  of  light. 


Remarkable  Story  of  a  Medical 
Gentleman, 

IN  one  of  the  last  year’s  great 
Hoods,  a  farmer’s  wife  was  taken  in 
labour,  and  no  person  proper  to  assist 
her  living  nearer  than  seven  miles,  the 
good  husband  rode  vvith  the  utmost 
speed  to  Dr.  Rhubarb,  whom  he  beg¬ 
ged  instantly  to  go  to  his  wife.  The 
doctor ffeing  a  knowing  one,  declared, 
though  his  usual  fee  w-as  two  guineas, 
at  such  a  distance,  when  no  danger 
appeared,  yet  now  (said  he)  as  I  must 
go  at  the  eminent  hazard  of  my  life, 
i  shall  not  budge  one  foot,  unless  you 
agree  to  give  me  ten  guineas.  'I’he 
farmer  in  vain  remonstrated  on  his 
inability  to  perform  such  a  demand  ; 
Rhubarb  was  inflexible. — The  honest 
countryman’s  love  to  his  Joan  rose 
above  every  objection,  and  he  at  last 
engaged  to  raise  the  money  :  they 
got  to  the  farm* house,  through  much 
difficulty,  and  in  an  hour  or  iwo  the. 


doctor  presented  the  master  of  the 
house  with  a  fine  boy,  and  demanded 
his  exorbitant  fee ;  which  the  farmer 
immediately  gave  him,  and  they 
drank  each  a  glass  of  ale  to  the  br-y’s 
•  uture  welfare  — By  this  time  the 
fio«)d  was  greatly  increased,  and  real 
danger  threatened  the  doctor  in  his 
return  ;  on  which  (not  being  at  all 
acquainted  w  ith  the  way)  he  intreated 
the  farmer  to  lose  no  time  in  con¬ 
ducting  him  back.— My  friend  (cries 
the  farmer)  you  would  not  come  to 
help  my  wife,  who  was  in  real  distress, 
unless  1  promised  to  give  ten  guineas, 
when  only  an  imaginary  danger  was 
before  you  ;  but  there  is  now  a  real 
hazard  in  my  venturing  to  shew  you 
the  safest  way  back;  therefore  unless 
you  will  give  me  nine  guineas  for  my 
trouble  in  conducting  you  home,  you 
may  abide  where  you  are  until  the 
next  dry  season.”- — All  replies  were 
in  vain ;  no  art  could  make  any 
impression  on  the  countryman. — • 
Rhubarb  was  obliged  to  return  nine 
guineas  ;  the  farmer  landed  him  safe 
among  his  gallipots,  and  the  honest 
man  got  well  home  again,  triumphing 

over  inhumanity  and  avarice. 

Lady’’ s  Magazine,  Sept.  1T86. 


Tit  for  i'at. 

‘  PLL  list  for  a  soldier,’  cries  Robin  to  Sue, 
‘  'I’o  avmid  your  eternal  disputes;^ 

‘  You’ll  list  for  a  soldier,  aye,  do  Robin,  do, 
‘  In  the  mean  time,  I’ll  raise  fresh  re¬ 
cruits.’ 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Country 
*  Squire  to  his  Apothecary, 

Dear  Sir, 

MY  son  Dick  was  throune  from  his 
hors  yisterday,  and  got  a  vilenl  con¬ 
fusion  in  his  head,  they  say  if  his  skul 
was  not  verry  thick  that  it  would  be 
frackterd  ;  biing  all  your  stuffs  wdlh 
you,  for  we  must  not  lose  a  sheep  tor 
a  haporih  of  tar, 

I  am  yours  in  hast. 


K.  B. 
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Particulars  of  the  Life  of  Earl 

FtrrerSy  tos^eflier  ivit/i  his  Execu¬ 
tion  for  the  Murder  of  his  Steward, 

L\URENCE,  Eail  Ferrers,  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Plantage- 
iiets.  f)ne  of  tlse  family  was  slain 
while  iighting  on  behalf  of  the  erown, 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  a  circumstance  that  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  immortal  Shakspeare. 
The  second  baronet  of  this  family, 
Sir  Henry  Shirley,  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  famous  earl  of  Essex, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  ot‘ 
queen  Elizabeth;  and  Sir  Robert  Shir¬ 
ley,  son  of  Sir  Henry,  died  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  bv 
Oliver  Cromwell,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  Sir  Robert  s 
second  son  succeeding  to  his  title  and 
estate,  Charles  H.  summoned  him  to 
Parliament  by  the  title  of  lord  Ferrers 
of  Chartley,  as  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  coheiresses  of  Robert  earl  of 
Essex,  the  title  having  been  in  abey¬ 
ance  from  the  death  of  the  said  earl, 
and  the  precedency  of  it  as  high  as 
the  tw'enty-seveiith  year  of  Edward  I. 
In  the  year  17  i  E  queen  Anne  created 
Robert  lord  Ferrers  viscount  Tam- 
worth  and  earl  Ferrers.  This  noble¬ 
man  possessed  a  very  large  estate,  but 
it  was  greatly  diminished  by  making 
provision  for  his  numerous  family, 
which  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
sons  and  twelve  daughters,  by  two 
w'ives.  The  titles  were  possessed  by 
the  second  son  of  the  first  earl ;  as  he 
died  without  having  any  son,  ihev  fell 
to  the  next  surviving  brother,  who 
was  his  father’s  ninth  son  ;  but  as  he 
did  not  marry,  they  fell,  on  his  death, 
to  the  tenth  son,  who  was  father  to 
Laurence  earl  Ferrers,  a  man  of  un¬ 
happy  disposition.  Thouglj  of  clear 
intellects  and  acknowledged  abilities 
when  sober,  yet  an  early  attachment 
to  drinking  greatly  impaired  his  facul¬ 


ties;  and  when  drunk,  his  behaviour 
was  that  of  a  madman.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Meredith, 
ill  the  year  1752;  but  beliavcd  with 
such  unwarrantable  cruelty,  that  slie 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
redress ;  the  consequence  of  \vhicli 
was,  that  an  act  passed  for  allowing 
her  a  separate  maintenance,  to  be 
raised  out  of  his  estates.  At  Derby 
races,  in  the  year  ]75(),  lord  Ferrers 

ran  his  mare  against  cajitaiii  M - ’s 

horse  for  fifty  pounds,  and  was  the 
winner.  When  the  lace  was  ended, 
he  spent  llie  evening  with  some  gentle¬ 
men,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  captain  (who  had  heard  that 
his  lordship’s  mare  was  with  foal) 
proposed,  in  a  jocose  manner,  to  run 
his  horse  against  her  at  the  expiratioo  . 
of  seven  months.  Lord  Ferrers  was 
so  affronted  by  this  circumstance, 
which  lie  conceived  to  have  aiisiii 
from  a  jueconcerted  plan  to  insult 
him,  that  he  quitted  Derby  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  seat  at  Stanton  Harold 
ill  Leicestershire.  He  rang  his  bell 
as  soon  as  he  awaked,  and  a  servant 
attending,  lie  asked  if  he  knew  how 

captain  IM - came  to  be  informed 

his  mare  W'as  with  fiial.  'I'iic  servant 
declared  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
matter,  but  the  groom  might  have 
told  it ;  and  the  groom  being  called, 
he  denied  having  given  any  informa¬ 
tion  re.5pecling  the  matter.  Previous 
to  the  affront  presumed  to  have  beeij 
given  on  the  preceding  evening,  lord 
Ferrers  had  invited  the  captain  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  to  dine  with 
him  as  on  that  day;  but  they  all  re¬ 
fused  their  attendance,  though  he  si  nl 
a  servant  to  remind  tliern  tiiat  they 
had  promised  to  come.  Lord  Ferrers 
was  so  enraged  at  this  disappointment 
that  he  kicked  and  horse-whipped  his 
.servants,  and  threw  at  them  such 
articles  as  lay  within  hi.s  reach.  Some 
oysters  had  been  sent  from  London* 
which  not  proving  good,  his  lordship 
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«lirff:ied  oise  of  the  servants  to  swear 
that  Iht  carrier  had  changed  them; 
blit  the  servant  dorlfning  to  take  such 
r-;th,  the  eaii  flew  into  a  rage. 
fiVaoix  d  him  in  the  breast  with  a 
kirfe,  cut  his  head  with  a  candlestick, 
and  kicked  him  on  the  groin  wish 
such  sever  !y,  that  he  was  under  the 
surgeon’s  care  for  several  years  after 
wards.  Lord  Ferrers’s  brother  and 
liis  wife  paying  a  visit  to  him  and  his 
countess  at  Stanton-Harold,  some  dis¬ 
pute  arose  between  the  parties  ;  and 
iady  Ferrers  being  absent  from  the 
room,  the  earl  ran  up  stairs  with  a 
large  clasfvknife  in  bis  hand,  and 
asked  a  servant  whom  he  met,  where 
his  lady  was.  The  man  said,  “  in 
her  owm  room and,  being  directed 
to  follow  him  thither,  lord  Ferrers 
ordered  him  todoad  a  brace  of  pistols 
tvitli  bullets.  This  otdered  was  com¬ 
plied  with;  but  the  servant,  appre¬ 
hensive  of  mischief,  declined  priming 
the  pistols,  which  lord  Ferrers  dis¬ 
covering,  swore  at  him,  asked  him 
for  pow  der,  and  primed  them  himself. 
He  then  threatened  that  if  he  did  not 
immediately  go  and  shoot  his  brother 
the  captain,  he  would  blow  liis  brains 
out.  The  servant  hesitating,  kis  lord- 
ship  pulled  the  trigger  of  one  of  the 
pistols,  but  it  missed  lire.  Hereupon 
the  countess  dropped  on  her  knees, 
and  begged  him  to  appease  his  pas¬ 
sion ;  but  in  return  he  swore  at  her, 
and  threatened  her  destruction  if  she 
opposed  him. '  The  servant  now  es¬ 
caped  from  the  room,  and  reported 
what  had  passed  to  his  lordshi])’s 
brother,  who  immediately  called  ins 
wife  from  her  bed,  and  they  left  the 
house,  though  it  was  then  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning, — -The  iinfoi lunate  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  fell  a  sacrilice  to  the 
ungovernable  pa.ssions  of  lord  Ferrers 
iiad  been  bred  up  in  the  family  bom 
liis  youth,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  reguidr  manner  iis  which,  he  kept 
ids  accinmts,  and  his  fidelity  as  a 
steward.  When  llie  law  hail  decreed 


a  separate  maintenance  for  the  count¬ 
ess,  'Mr,  Johnston  was  proposed  as 
receiver  of  the  rents  for  her  use;  but 
he  declined  this  office,  till  urged  to 
take  it  on  bin-  by  the  earl  himself  It 
appears  that  Johnson  now  stood  higli 
in  liis  lordship’s  opinion  ;  but  a  diti’er- 
ent  scene  soon  ensued  :  for  the  earl 
having  conceived  an  opinion,  that 
Johnson  had  combined  with  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  disappoint  him  of  a  contract 
for  coa)-mine.s,  he  came  to  a  resolution 
to  destroy  the  honest  steward.  The 
earl’s  displeasure  w'as  first  evinced  by 
his  sending  notice  to  Johnson,  to  quit 
a  beneficial  farm  which  he  held  under 
him ;  but  Johnson  producing  a  lease 
granted  bv  the  trustees,  no  farther 
steps  were  taken  in  the  affair.  After 
this,  lord  Ferrers  behaved  in  so  affable 
a  manner  to  Johnson,  that  the  latter 
imagined  all  thoughts  of  revenge  had 
subsided;  but  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1700,  his  lordship  called  on  Johnson, 
w  ho  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  bis 
seat,  and  bid  him  come  to  Stanton 
between  three  and  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  Friday  following.  His 
lordship’s  family  now  consisted  of  a 
gentlewoman  named  Clifford,  with 
four  of  her  natural  children,  three 
maid  servants,  and  five  men  servants, 
exclusive  of  an  old  man  and  a  boy. 
After  dinner,  on  the  Friday,  lord 
Ferrers  sent  all  the.' men-servants  out 
of  the  house,  and  desired  Mrs.  Clifford 
to  go  with  the  children  to  the  house 
of  her  father,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  Johnson  coming  to  his 
appointment,  one  of  the  maids  let 
him  in,  and,  after  waiting  some  time, 
he  was  admitted  into  his  lordship’s 
room,  and,  being  ordered  to  kneel 
dow  n,  he  w'as  shot  with  a  pistol,  the 
ball  from  which  entered  his  body  just' 
benealli  his  ribs.  Lord  Ferrers,  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
now  called  for  the  maid-servants,  and 
directed  them  to  put  Mr.  Johnson  to 
bed.  Fie  likewise  sent  to  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land,  a  surgeon,  w  ho  lived  at  Asliby^ 
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(ie-la-Zourli,  two  milts  from  his  seat. 
At  the  request  of  the  wounded  man, 
a  person  was  also  sent  for  his  children. 
Miss  Johnson,  the  eldest  daughter, 
soon  came,  and  was  followed  by  the 
surgeon,  to  whom  lord  Ferrers  said, 
I  intended  to  have  shot  him  dead, 
but,  since  he  is  still  alive,  you  must 
do  what  you  can  for  him.’^  The  sur¬ 
geon  soon  found  tliat  Johnson  had 
been  mortally  wounded ;  but,  know¬ 
ing  the  earl’s  liery  disposition,  and 
dreading  similar  consequences  to  him- 
selt,  he  dissembled  the  matter,  and 
told  him  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
the  case.  Hereupon  the  earl  drank 
himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  then  went  to  bed ;  after  which, 
Mr.  Jolfnson  was  sent  to  his  own  house 
in  a  chair,  at  tw'o  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing»  and  died  at  nine.  Mr.  Kirkland, 
being  convinced  that  Johnson  could 
not  live,  procured  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  secure  the  murderer.  When 
they  arrived  at  Stanton  Harold,  lord 
Ferrers  was  just  risen,  and  going 
toward  the  stables  W'ith  his  garters  in 
his  band,  but  observing  the  people, 
lie  retired  to  the  house,  and  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  so  that  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  he  was  taken. 
This  happened  on  a  Saturday,  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and  confined  at  the  public-Iiouse  till 
the  Monday  following,  when  the 
coroner’s  jury  having  sat  on  the  body, 
and  delivered  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder,  his  lordship  was  committed 
to  the  gaol  of  Leicester.  After  re¬ 
maining  in  the  above  place  about  a 
fortnight,  he  was  conveyed  to  London 
in  his  own  landau.  He  behaved  with 
the  utmost  composure  during  the 
journey,  and  being  taken  before  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner’s  jury  was  read  ;  on  which  he 
wan  committed  to  the  Tower. — His 
lordship’s  place  of  confinement  was 
the. round  tower,  near  the  drawbridge. 
Two  wardens  constantly  attended  in 
his  room,  and  one  waited  at  the  door. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  two  sol¬ 
diers  were  placed,  with  their  bayonets 
fixed,  and  a  third  was  stationed  on 
the  draw-bridge:  the  gates  of  the 
Tower  were  shut  an  hour  before  the 
usual  time,  on  occasion  of  his  impri¬ 
sonment,  Mrs,  Clifford  now  brought 
her  four  children  to  London,  and  tak¬ 
ing  lodgings  in  Tower-street,  she  sent 
messages  to  his  lordship  several  times 
in  the  day,  and  answers  being  sent, 
the  communication  became  trouble¬ 
some;  so  that  their  messages  were 
forbid  to  pass  more  than  once  in  the 
day.  While  in  the  Tow'er,  lord  Ferrers 
lived  in  a  regular  manner:  his  break¬ 
fast  consisted  of  a  muffin,  and  a 
bason  of  tea,  with  a  spoonful  of 
brandy  in  it ;  after  dinner  and  supper 
he  drank  a  pint  of  wine  mixed  with 
water.  His  behaviour  in  general  was 
very  decent,  but  he  sometimes  exhi¬ 
bited  evident  proofs  of  discomposure 
of  mind.  His  natural  children  were 
permitted  to  be  with  him  for  gome 
time;  but  Mrs.  Clifford  was  denied 
admittance,  after  repeated  application. 
— Preparations  being  made  for  lord 
Ferrers’s  trial,  and  lord  Henly  (the 
chancellor)  being  created  high  steward 
on  the  occasion,  the  trial  came  on 
before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  West- 
minster-Hall,  on  the  ibth  of  April, 
1769'  The  proof  of  the  fact  was 
sufficiently  clear:  but  lord  Ferrers 
cross-examined  the  witnesses  in  such 
a  manner,  as  gave  sufficient  proof  of 
the  sanitv  of  his  mind,  of  which  some 
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doubts  Iiarl  been  entertained.  Being 
found  guilty  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  peers  of  Great  Britain,  the 
lord  high  steward  passed  seistence, 
that  hesheudd  be  executed  on  the  2ist 
of  April,  but  his  sentence  was  respited 
to  the  5lh  of  May. —  Wliiie  in  the 
Power,  lord  Ferrers  left  sixty  pounds 
a  year  to  Mrs.  Cl  fiord,  a  thousand 
pounds  to  each  of  his  natural  dauglw 
ters,  and  thirteen  hundred  pounds  to 
the  children  of  MV.  Joimson;  but  this 
last  legacy,  which  should  have  Teen 
C  c 
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the  first  discharged,  was  never  re¬ 
ceived  !  This  unhappy  nobleman  pe- 
titioned  to  be  beiieaded  within  the 
Tower :  but,  as  the  crime  was  so 
atrocious,  the  king  refused  to  mitigate 
the  sentence.  A  scafi’oid  was  erected 
under  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and 
covered  with  black  baize ;  a  part  of 
this  scaffold  on  which  he  was  to  stand 
was  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above 
the  rest.  About  nine  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  execution,  the  sheriffs 
attended  at  the  Tower-gate ;  and  lord 
Ferrers  being  told  they  w'ere  come, 
requested  that  he  might  go  in  his 
own  landau,  instead  of  a  mourning- 
coach,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him.  No  objection  being  made  to  this 
request,  he  entered  the  landau,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Humphries, 
chaplain  of  the  Tower.  His  lordship 
was  dressed  in  a  white  suit,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  silver;  when  be  put  it 
on,  he  said,  “  This  is  the  suit  in  which 
I  was  married,  and  in  which  1  will 
die.”  Mr,  Sheriff  Vaillaiit  joined  them 
at  the  Tow  er-gate,  and  taking  his  seat 
in  the  landau,  told  him  how'  disagree¬ 
able  it  w^as  to  wait  on  him,  on  so  awful 
an  occasion,  but  that  he  would  en- 
.deavour  to  render  his  situalion  as 
iiitle  irksome  as  possible.  The  pro¬ 
cession  now  moved  slowly,  through 
au  immense  crowd  of  spectators. 
Ou  tiieirway,  lord  Ferrers  asked  Mr. 
Vaiiiant  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  a 
crowd  :  the  sheriff  rc|)lied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  to  which  the  unhappy  peer 
l^epiied,  1  siqipose  it  is  because  they 
never  saw  a  lord  hanged  before.” 
The  chaplain  observing  ihaJ  tlie  public 
would  be  naturally  inquisitive  about 
his  lordship’s  religious  opinions:  he 
replied — Tiiat  he  did  not  think  him- 
lielf  accountable  to  the  vvoihj  for  his 
fentiments  on  religion;  but  that  he 
always  believed  in  one  God,  the 
maker  of  all  things;  that  whatever 
were  his  religious  notions,  he  had 
never  propagated  tlieni;  diat  ail 
fouiitrks  had  a  form  of  religion,  bv 


w  hich  the  people  were  governed,  and 
whoever  disturbed  them  in  it,  he 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  society ; 
that  he  thought  lord  Bohngbroke  to 
blame,  for  permitting  his  sentiments 
on  religion  to  be  published  to  the 
w  orld.”  And  he  made  other  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  like  nature.  Respecting 
the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson,  he  said— - 
“  he  w  as  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances;  and  had  met  with  so  many 
crosses  and  vexations,  that  he  scarce 
knew  what  he  did  but  declared  that 
he  had  no  malice  against  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  man.  So  immense  was  the  crowd, 
that  it  w  as  near  three  hours  before  the 
procession  reached  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution;  on  the  way  to  which,  lord 
Ferrers  desired  to  stop  to  have  a  glass 
of  wine  and  water ;  but  the  sheriff 
observing  that  it  would  only  draw  a 
greater  crow  d  about  him,  he  replied, 
that  is  true,  by  no  means  stop.’'’ 
lie  likewise  observed,  that  the  preli¬ 
minary  apparatus  of  death  produced 
more  terror  than  death  itself.  At 
Tyburn,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  Mrs.  Clifford  ;  but 
the  sheriff  advised  him  to  decline  it, 
as  it  would  disarm  him  of  the  forti¬ 
tude  he  possessed :  to  w  hich  he  an- 
swered.  “  If  you,  sir,  think  1  am 
wrong,  I  submit:’^'  after  which,  he 
gave  the  sheriff  a  pocket-book,  con¬ 
taining  a  bank  note,  with  a  ring,  and 
a  purse  of  guineas,  which  were  after¬ 
ward, s  delivered  to  the  unhappy  wo¬ 
man.  The  procession  was  attended 
by  a  parly  of  horse-grenadiers  and 
foot-guards,  and  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  was  met  by  another  party  of 
hoi.se,  wiiidi  formed  a  circle  round 
the  gallows.  His  lordslnj)  walked  op 
the  steps  of  the  scaffold  with  great 
composure,  and  having  joined  with 
the  chajdain  in  repeating  the  Lord’s 
prayer,  which  he  called  a  fine  com¬ 
position,  he  spoke  the  following 
words  witfi  great  fervency — “  O  God, 
forgive  me  ail  my  errors!  pardon  all 
my  sms!”  He  then  presented  hit 
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watch  to  Mr.  Vaiiiant,  and  cave  five 
guineas  to  the  assistant  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  by  mistake,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  the  executioner  iiirnself.  The 
master  demanded  the  money ;  a  dis- 
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pute  arose  between  the  parties,  which 
might  have  discomposed  the  dying 
man,  had  not  the  sherilf  exerted  his 
autliority  to  pul  an  end  to  it.  The 
executioner  now  proceeded  to  do  his 
duiv.  lord  Ferrers’s  neckcloth  was 
taken  off,  a  white  cap,  which  he  had 
brought  in  his  pocket,  put  on  his  head, 
his  arms  secured  with  a  black  sash, 
and  ti)e  halter  put  round  his  neck. 
He  then  ascended  tfie  raised  part  of 
the  sC'ifibld,  and  the  cap  being  pulled 
over  his  face,  the  sheriff  gave  a  signal, 
on  which  the  raised  scafi'old  was  struck 
and  remained  level  wdth  the  rest. 
After  hangiisg  an  hour  and  five  mi¬ 
nutes.  the  body  was  received  into  a 
coffin  lined  with  white  satin,  and  con- 
vesed  to  Surgeons'-Hall,  where  an 
incis’on  was  made  from  the  neck  to 
the  bottom  of  the  breast,  and  the 
bowels  were  taken  out;  on  inspection 
of  which,  tiie  surgeons  declared  that 
they  had  never  beheld  greater  signs  of 
long  life,  ill  any  subject  which  had 
come  under  their  notice.  His  lord- 
slaip’s  hat,  and  the  halter,  lay  near  his 
feet  in  the  coffin,  on  the  lid  of  which 
were  these  words — Laurence  Ear! 
Ferrers,  suffered  May  5,  1760.’’ 

After  the  body  had  remained  some 
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time  at  Surgeons’- Hal  I  for  jiublic  in- 
.spection,  it  was  delivered  to  his  friends 

for  interment - It  would  be  injustice 

to  his  memory  not  to  mention,  that 
during  ids  irnprisonmen!,  he  made 
pecuniary  recompence  to  several  per¬ 
sons  whom  he  had  injured,  during 
the  extravagance  of  tiiose  passions  to 
which  he  Wfis  unhajipily  subject. 


yi  Simile. 

FRIENDSHIP  i.s  like  the  Cobler’s  tie, 
Thai  joins  two  soies  in  unify  ; 

But  Love  is  like  llie  Lobler^s  awl, 
That  piercer  through  the  soie  and  all. 


The  Life  of  Henry  Hastings,  the  most 
remarkable  Forester  in  England, 
who  Hi  ed  to  the  Age  of  One  Hun-^ 
dred  and  Ten  Years,  and  died  in 
1639. 

THIS  singular  character  never 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman,  living  isi  the  greatest 
privacy,  in  New  Forest,  Hampshire^ 
almost  a  speculative  hermit.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hun<» 
tingdon,  and  inherited  a  good  estate 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  right  of  his 
brother.  Tiiougk  be  did  not  medtlle 
with  state  affairs,  he  was  very  active 
with  the  deer  and  wild  fowl  of  the 
forest,  and  ingratiated  himself  so  far 
in  the  good  opinion  of  James  I.  that 
his  majesty  made  iiim  forester,  and 
built  him  a  lodge  to  reside  in  during 
the  hunting  season,  where  he  visited 
him  twice  in  great  state;  but  his  prin¬ 
cipal  residence  was  at  Woodlands  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  he  had  a  capital 
nransion,  but  seldom  lived  there,  pre¬ 
ferring  iii.j  lodge  in  the  forest  to  every 
thing,  as  he  could  indulge  his  fancy  in 
the  beauties  of  the  wild  scenery  that 
surrounded  him.  Here  his  commu¬ 
nications  were  but  few.  His  nearest 
kin,  Anthony  Cooper,  afterwards  Ear! 
of  Shafiesjiury,  was  so  opposite  to 
him  in  principle,  that  they  never  met 
but  to  quarrel.  Two  men  could  not 
be  more  opposite  in  their  dispositions 
and  pursuits ;  Harry  Hastings  was  an 
independejit  character,  though  king- 
appointed,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  who  has  written  his  life,  declares 
that  he  would  not  bear  the  brutality 
of  his  manners,  for  he  was  only  fit  to 
live,  as  he  did,  by  himself.  These 
oppositions  of  senliment  and  manners 
kept  tiieir  distance,  and  the  earl  never 
spoke  of  Idm  but  as  of  a  misantlirope. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  low  of  stature, 
but  strong  and  active.  His  costume 
was  always  a  long  green  coat,  and  in 
winter  a  cloak  of  liie  same  c(»!oiir 
over.  1  be  furniture  of  tlie  house 
was  as  cynical  as  the  master,  and  at 
r  c  2 
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lie  kept  no  servants  there,  he  was  not 
subject  to  ihterruption.  He  liad  in¬ 
closed  with  his  own  labour  a  vast  pad- 
dock,  which  he  called  his  park,  and 
which  he  kept  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  rabbits;  with  fish  ponds  of  his  own 
making.  He  had  also  contrived  a 
narrow  bow  ling  green  behind  this  in¬ 
closure,  where  he  played  by  himself, 
chalking  up  for  parties,  as  if  lie  had 
any.  In  the  same  place  he  had  also 
a  banqueting  room,  built  like  a  booth 
in  a  fair,  wdiere  he  entertained  some 
of  the  poaching  peasantry;  for  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  ranger,  he  was  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  if  they  made  him  pre¬ 
sents  he  took  no  more  notice. 

lie  kept  all  sorts  of  hounds,  and 
other  dogs  tfiat  ran  game  or  badgers, 
and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long 
and  short  winged.  His  hall  or  best 
room  was  commonly  strewed  with 
niarrmv  bones,  bunting  poles,  hawks' 
perches,  and  matchlock  guns,  cross 
bows,  arquebusses  and  Indian  arms. 
The^upper  end  of  it  was  hung  with 
fox,  otier,  badger  and  polecat  skins, 
and  eagles,  spread  with  nails,  of  his 
own  shooting.  The  upper  end  of  it 
was  hung  with  game  skins,  and  vari¬ 
ous  dissections  of  birds  and  beasts, 
made  by  himself,  filled  all  the  corners. 
His  bed  room  and  parlour  were  lum¬ 
ber  rooms,  completely  furnished  in 
the  same  stile  with  all  sorts  of  imagery 
country  utensils.  On  the  hearths  and 
in  the  chininies,  lay  his  choicest  ter¬ 
rier  hounds  and  spaniels.  In  the 
'  chairs,  cats  and  bitches  had  deposited 
their  litters,  which  were  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Of  tliese  a  select  number 
constantly  attended  him  at  dinner, 
when  a  little  while  wand  lay  by  his 
trencher  for  his  defence  when  they 
became  too  troublesome.  He  could 
play  upon  the  bugle-horn  of  any  com¬ 
pass,  and  handled  the  quarter-staff'  in 
a  masterly  manner;  and  if  a  stranger 
visited  him,  they  w'ere  sure  of  being 
consulted  upon  the  grave  subjects  of 
the  genealogy  of  dogs  and  cats,  with 
choice  observations  upon  haw’k§'  bills, 


rings,  and  the  sight  of  birds'  eggs 
sunk  in  the  crown  of  hats,  which  it 
was  worse  than  high  treason  to  touch. 
Yet  with  all  this,  he  was  not  a  cynic 
against  some  sort  of  diversion;  cards, 
dice,  tables  and  other  boards  with 
tobacco  pipes  of  his  own  making,  were 
ready  to  entertain  his  rougher  guests; 
but  of  drink  he  was  a  stinter:  mum 
and  a  medicated  ale  was  all  he  pro¬ 
duced,  of  w  hich  he  drank  but  a  re-  . 
guiar  quantity,  and  never  exceeded 
himself,  nor  permitted  others  in  im 
company.  According  to  the  piety  of 
his  patron  and  master,  king  James  L 
one  room  was  appropriated  to  devo¬ 
tion,  with  a  pulpit  and  desk  in  it,  but 
he  made  no  other  use  of  it  than  as  a 
safe  deposit  for  salted  meats  and  sea¬ 
soned  })ies  and  pasties.  His  table  vvas 
not  costly,  but,  though  homely,  was 
wholesome  and  good  to  dwell  at. 
Pudding  w  as  his  delight,  and  when  he 
made  one,  it  was  of  large  dimensions, 
though  he  was  but  a  moderate  eater; 
and  his  drink  after  dinner  was  a  com¬ 
position  of  gilly-ffowers  and  sack, 
wliich  he  boasted  of  much,  as  being 
invigorating.  At  nights  he  took  sage 
drops  in  water  and  rosemary.  The 
troubles  of  the  times  disturbed  him 
not ;  for  he  had  forgotten  the  king, 
and  the  court  had  forgotten  him.  A 
short  time  before  bis  death  he  lost  his 
sight,  yet  that  did  not  prevent  him 
from  riding  out  on  horseback,  and  he 
went  a  day's  journey  to  hear  an  old 
huntsman  relate  the  death  of  a  stag, 
who  was  himself  turned  of  ^0  years. 


Extraordinary  Circumstance. 

ON  Sunday  the  26th  of  March, 
1786,  at  Yarmouth,  a  most  extraor^ 
dinary  circnmstanceoccuted.  A  coun¬ 
tryman  wanting  to  cross  tlie  river, 
casually  got,  into  a  boat,  with  an  in¬ 
tent  to  convey  himself  over,  but  not 
knowing  how  to  manage  the  boat,  he 
drove  to  sea,  and  actually  arrived  saf? 
at  Calais  on  the  Tuesday  following. 
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The  following  Verses  were  sent  hg  a  Parish- 
Clerk  to  a  Clergyman's  Lady,  in  return  for 
a  Christmusi  Entertainment  which  the 
Clergyman  always  gave  to  his  Clerks,  and 
some  of  his  Frien  ds.  The  Poet  himself 
has  the  misfortune  of  being  deaf,  but  is 
ff or  deafness  is  y:  OSS  no  impediment)  a 
great  Musician.  To  gratify  him  in  that 
his  second  Passion,  the  Lady  made  him 
sit  down  and  fix  his  Ear-trumpet  on  the 
sound -board  of  the  Pianoforte.  A  far¬ 
ther  illustration  of  this  enchanting  Poem 
is  unnecessary. 

HONNORED  Madam  I  have  send, 

These  here  few  lines  that  T  have  pend 
To  let  you  know  what  has  been  done 
By  Master  ******  and  you  alone — 

We  all  did  come  T  do  protest 
For  to  partake  of  your  feast 
And  so  we  did  its  very  true 
On  good  rost  beef  and  puding  too 

A  Rib  of  beef  waid  twenty  pound 
A  leg  of  molten  round  and  sound 
And  there  was  then  the  nicest  ham 
A  Ever  I  had  in  ray  kan 

Twas  nice  good  pndirig  I  declare 
And  T  believe  I  had  ray  share 
And  I  believe  you  did  not  lock  it 
For  I  had  some  put  in  my  pocket 

And  we  had  Beer  and  twas  not  Skenly 
And  Every  thing  was  very  plenty  • 
And  after  T  hlow’d  out  i  v  knose 
The  Maidens  put  on  their  r  m  deaths 

Then  after  we  had  snp’d  and  all 
We  was  atmited  into  hall 
And  their  I  beard  the  sweetest  sound 
Then  Madam  ask  me  to  sit  down 

Then  Madam  play’d  a  tnne  so  Rare 
Like  Angels  singing  in  the  ayre 
And  sumtimes  twas  like  little  birds 
A.nd  they  did  sing  all  with  out  words 

So  when  the  singing  all  was  done 
Back  to  the  kitchen  we  did  come 
And  there  w’e  sate  a  little  while 
Till  we  at  last  begun  to  smile 

For  we  had  punch  made  piping  hot 
And  we  did  drink  till  twelve  oclock 
Now  we  must  thank  yon  all  of  us 
For  all  must  come  from  your  purs 

I  do  believe  that  your  feast 
Must  cost  3  guineas  at  the  least 


In  a  Church-yard  in  Cornwall. 

HERE  lies  the  last  of  William  Wood  ; 
Who  find  died  as  well  as  he  could. 


Female  Courtship. 

TWO  or  three  looks  when  your  swain 
wants  a  kiss, 

Two  or  three  noes  when  be  bids  you  say 
yes, 

Two  or  three  smiles  when  yon  utter  the  no. 
Two  or  three  frowns  if  he  olFer  to  go ; 

Two  or  three  speeches,  like— ah,  go  away, 
Two  or  three  times  you  most  bold  him  to 
stay ; 

Two  or  three  laughs  when  astray  for  small 
'  chat, 

Two  or  three  tears  though  yon  can’t  tell 
for  what 

Two  or  three  letters  when  vows  are  begun, 
To  OP  three  quarrels  before  you  have  done ; 
Two  or  three  meetings  to  walk  here  and 
there, 

Two  or  three  nights  to  the  play-house  're¬ 
pair  ; 

Two  or  three  dances  to  make  you  jocose, 
Two  OP  three  hours  in  a  corner  sit  close ; 

1  wo  or  three  starts  when  he  bids  you  elope, 
Two  or  three  glances  to  intimate  hope; 

Two  OP  three  pauses  before  you  are  won, 
Two  or  three  faintings  before  yon  press  on  ; 
Two  or  three  sighs  when  you’ve  wasted 
your  tears. 

Two  or  three  hems  when  the  chaplain  ap¬ 
pears, 

Two  or  three  squeezes  when  the  hand' s  giv¬ 
en  away, 

Two  or  three  coughs  when  you  come  to — 
obey; 

Two  or  three  courtsies  when  marriage  is 
over, 

Two  or  three  honeys  discovering  your  lover; 
Two  or  three  steps  towards  the  bedchamber 
run, 

Two  or  three  kisses,  tho’  ask’d  but  for  one; 
Two  or  three  lasses  may  have  by  these 
rhymes, 

Two  or  three  little  ones,  two  or  three  times. 


r 

Tit  for  Tat, 

i  LORD  Evelyn  Stuart,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  and  an  officer  of  the 
guards,  wore  long  mustaches,  and 
^  appeared  thus  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
One  day  Mr.  C — y  thus  addressed 
him,  “  My  Lord,  now  the  war  :s  over, 
won’t  you  put  your  mustaches  on  the 
peace  establishment^ — I  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  know  whether  I  shall  do  that,” 
replied  his  Lordship,  “but  I  would 
advise  you  to  put  your  tongue  on  the 
civil  list  r 
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A  Murder, 

A  PERSON  of  the  name  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Burnet  was  committed  to  Yar¬ 
mouth  gaol  for  the  murder  of  her 
bastard  child.  This  young  woman 
bad  kept  company  for  some  time  with 
a  sailor,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
be  was  to  be  married  to  her.  Busi¬ 
ness  called  him  away,  and  the  lady  at 
whose  house  Betty  lived,  suspected 
from  appearances  that  she  was  with 
child  ;  but  the  girl,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  positively  denied  the  case  to 
be  so.  It  happened  on  the  23d  of 
August,  1785,  there  was  a  great  waslA 
in  the  family,  and  in  this  she  was  em¬ 
ployed.  /  The  fatigue  of  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  brought  on  her  labour,  and  she 
retired  from  the  laundry  at  about  se¬ 
ven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  where  nature  performed  the  part 
of  the  accoucher,  and  she  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  male  infant.  This  ten¬ 
der,  innocent  babe,  as  soon  as  she 
found  strength  to  rise,  she  threw  into 
the  sea,  and  departed  tottering  from 
the  shore.  She  had  not  gone  above 
a  hundred  paces  before  she  lieard  the 
child  cry,  on  that  noise  she  returned ; 
and  found  her  son  thrown  by  the  surge 
back  to  the  shore,  strong  and  alive. 
She  threw  it  a  second  time  with 
equal  bad  success  as  to  the  murder, 
for  it  came  back  with  the  waves  alive : 
She  threw  it  in  a  third  time,  but  her 
strength  being  so  much  exhausted  she 
could  not  send  it  as  far  out  as  at  the 
first  or  second  attempt,  and  therefore 
throwing  it  but  a  little  way,  the  child 
again  cried.  Providence  seemed  to 
have  given  this  inhuman  wretch  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  repentance,  but,  insti¬ 
gated  by  some  hellish  agent,  she  lost 
all  sense  of  parental  feeling,  all  mo- 
flierly  affection,  and  taking  up  a  stone 
she  heat  out  the  brains  of  the  child, 
and  then  waded  as  far  into  the  sea  as 
.she  could,  and  committed  its  body  to 
the  waves,  and  returned  home.  Her 
manner  of  going  out,  and  her  relurn- 
fiig  in  so  debilitated  a  state^  alarmed 


the  other  servants;  and  her  mistress 
being  told  of  her  state,  ordered  her 
to  bed  (imagining  she  was  in  labour) 
and  sent  for  a  man-midwife.  When 
he  arrived,  and  enquired  scientifically 
into  the  fact,  he  informed  the  ladv  of 
the  house  that  the  girl  had  been  deli¬ 
vered  within  a  very  short  time  This 
naturally  brought  on  an  enquiry,  to 
which  she  gave  many  evasive  answers; 
until  next  morning,  when  a  fisherman 
having  found  the  body  of  the  infant, 
and  it  being  brought  into  the  room  to 
her,  (for  the  whole  town  had  heard 
the  report)  she  confessed  the  fact  as 
above  related,  and  was  thereupon 
committed  to  gaol,  to  take  her  trial 
for  the  murder.  Every  precaution 
was  used  to  prevent  any  instrument  of 
death  being  conveyed  to  her,  as  she 
repeatedly  declared  she  would  make 
away  with  herself. 

Epigram. 

A  GENTLEP»IAN  late  sent  a  rhyme-wrote 
story, 

With  notes  descriptive  and  explanatory 
Unto  a  Poet,  who,  alas  !  was  very  poor: 
And  to  explain  still  more  his  friendly  mean- ' 
ing, 

He  added  two  short  notes  of  his  own  glean- 
'ing, 

Each  for  five  pounds — to  want  a  certain 
cure. 

Soon  after  when  he  met  this  rhyming  hero, 
He  ask’d  him — not  how  long  ago  liv’d  Nero, 
Hut  how  the  book  he  sent  had  stood  the 
test ! 

The  author  shows  in  ev’ry  line  his  learn¬ 
ing, 

The  notes  appear  to  me  to  be  discerning, 
But  your  two  little  notes  were  much  tlM 
best.” 


Thirst. 

IN  1788,  a  young  man,  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  died  in  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  who  had 
been  a  patient  there  for  five  weeks ;  he 
had  sucii  a  continual  drought  on  him, 
that  he  in  general  would  drink  from 
thirty  to  forty  quarts  of  bailey  water 
or  mint  and  balm  lea,  every  day  and 
^  night,  but  look  no  other  sustenance 
the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  kos 

It  ' 
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description  of  a  Wonderful  Cavern 
in  Upper-Hungarp. 

NEAR  Strelitze,  an  inconsiderable 
village  in  Upper-Hungary,  is  a  most 
wonderful  cavern,  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  mountain.  The  aperture,  whicli 
fronts  the  south,  is  eighteen  fathoms 
high,  and  eight  broad;  and  con¬ 
sequently  wide  enough  to  i*eceive  the 
south  wind,  which  generally  blows 
here  with  great  violence.  Its  subter¬ 
raneous  passages  consist  entirely  of 
solid  rock,  stretching  away  farther 
south  than  has  yet  been  discovered. 
As  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  go,  the 
height  is  found  to  be  fifty  fathoms, 
and  the  breadth  twenty-six.  But  iho 
most  unaccountable  singularity  in  the 
cavern  is,  that  in  the  heart  of  winter 
the  air  is  warm  on  the  inside;  and 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  is 
scarcely  supportable,  freezing  cold 
within.  When  the  snows  melt  in  the 
spring,  the  inside  of  the  cave,  where 
the  sur/ace  is  exposed  to  the  south  sun 
emits  a  pellucid  water,  which  congeals 
immediately  as  it  drops,  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  cold.  The  icicles  are  of  the 
bigness  of  a  large  cask;  and,  spread¬ 
ing  into  ramifications,  form  very  odd 
figures  ;  the  very  water  that  drops 
from  the  icicles  on  the  ground,  which 
is  sandy,  freezes  in  an  instant.  It  is 
observable  also,  that  the  greater  the 
heat  is  without,  the  more  intense  is 
the  cold  within  ;  and  in  the  dog-days 
all  parts  are  covered  with  ice.  In 
autumn,  when  the  nights  grow  cold, 
and  the  diurnal  heats  abate,  the  ice 
in  the  cave  begins  to  dissolve,  inso¬ 
much  that  by  winter  no  more  ice  is  to 
be  seen;  the  cavern  then  becomes 
perfectly  dry,  and  of  a  mild  warmth. 
At  this  time  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
swarms  of  flies  and  gnats,  also  bats 
and  owls,  and  even  of  hares  and  foxes 
that  make  this  place  their  winter  re¬ 
treat,  till  in  the  beginning  ohspring  it 
again  grows  too  cold  for  them. 

Taicn  and  Cauntry  Magazine,  1769. 


The  Biter  Bit. 

A  QUAKER  coming  to  town  with 
his  team,  was  laid  hold  of  and  taken 
before  a  justice  for  riding  on  the 
shafts  of  . his  cart,  and  fined  forty 
shillings.  The  Quaker,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  threw  down  two  guineas; 
when  the  Justice  offered  him  two 
shillings  change.  Aye  says  the  Quaker 
but  thou  hast  been  at  so  much 
trouble,  thee  mayest  keep  the  two 
shillings  to  thyself ;  only  thou  write  it 
down  on  a  bit  of  paper  for  my  satis¬ 
faction  ;  which  the  Justice  accord¬ 
ingly  did,  and  gave  a  receipt  for 
two  guineas,  but  not  upon  a  stamp 
paper.  The  Quaker  immediately 
goes  to  a  neighbouring  Justice,  shews 
him  the  receipt,  tells  him  he  had  just 
taken  it,  and  asked,  if  it  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  law?  No,  said  the  Justice, 
it  should  have  been  stamped.  On 
which  the  Justice,  who  levied  the 
fine,  was  brought  before  the  quorum 
and  fined  in  the  penalty  of  five  pounds^ 

Anecdote  of  Dr  Johnson, 

DR.  JOHNSON  being  one 
evening  in  company  with  some  of  the 
first-rate  Ze’ferflff  of  the  age,  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
posthumous  volumes  of  which 

had  hot  been  long  published.  After 
having  sat  a  good  while  collectc'd  in 
himself,  and  looking  as  if  he  thought 
himself  prodigiously  superior  in  point 
of  erudition  to  his  companions,  he 
roundly  asserted  in  his  rough  way, 
that  Sioift  was  a  shallow  fellow,  a 
very  shallow  fellow.  The  ingenious 
IMr,  Sheridan,  not  relishing  so  des¬ 
potic  an  assertion,  and  in  his  opinion, 
so  false  a  one,  as  he  almost  venerated 
the  dean  ef  St.  Patrick’s  literary 
talents,  replied,  warmly,  but  modest¬ 
ly,  “  Pardon  me,  Sir,  for  differing 
from  you,  but  I  always  thought  ih© 
dean  a  very  clear  writer.” 

To  this  modest  reply  the  following 
laconic  answer  was  immediately  voci¬ 
ferated;  All  shallows  are  clear,” 
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From  the  Town  and  Country  Maga¬ 
zine,  August  1787* 

DR.  LAUNCELOT  Blackburne, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  younger 
years,  had  been  buccaneering,  upon 
which  was  founded  the  following  storv: 
when  he  became  dean  of  Exeter,  two 
of  his  former  shipmates  slept  into  the 
church  accidentally  while  he  was  in 
the  pulpit  preaching ;  they  were  quite 
strangers  to  his  new  way  of  life,  and 
could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  or  ears 
One  of  them,  as  they  were  coming 
out  of  the  church  after  the  service  vvas 
ended,  in  hearing  of  the  dean,  swore 
an  oath,  that  he  that  preached  to¬ 
day  must  be  Lancy  or  the  devil  "  “  It 
must  be  the  devil  then  replied  the 
other,  for  I’ll  be  d — ’d  if  Lancy  has 
not  been  hanged  long  before  now/' 
“I  should  be  sorry  for  that,"  said  the 
dean,  joining  them,  “  for  niy  profes¬ 
sion  is  to  save  souls,  and  the  loss  of 
an  old  friend  would  grieve  me."  Ail 
were  in  rapture  at  meeting  one  another 
so  unexpectedly ;  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  which  was  carried  on 
with  sea-faring  freedom,  it  was  asked 
how  such  a  wdcked  dog  as  Lancy  had 
been,  could  ever  think  of  turning 
priest:  “Oh!  oh!"  said  the  dean, 
“  the  greater  sinner,  the  better  the 
saint :  I  hope,  bad  as  I  have  been,  to 
be  a  good  archbishop  before  I  die." 
Which  accordingly  came  to  pass, 
though  he  had  no  likelihood  of  any 
such  preferment  when  he  spoke  the 
words. 


A  Quakers  Retort, 

A  QUx^KER  was  examined  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Excise,  respecting 
certain  duties:  the  Commissioners, 
thinking  themselves  disrespectfully 
treated  by  his  thee-and-thouing,  one 
of  them,  with  a  stern  countenance, 
asked  him, — “  Pray,  sir,  do  yon  know 
for  what  ive  sit  here  “  Yea,"  re¬ 
plied  Nathan,  “  I  do, — some  of  you 
for  a  thousand,  and  others  for  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year." 


jyjoU  Cut-Purse, 

SHE  was  a  notorious  woman,  and 
vvas  taken  notice  of  in  her  time  for 
her  adroitness  and  pilfering.  Butler 
and  Dean  Swift  mention  her  fur  iier 
artfulness  and  masculine  appearance. 
She  is  represented  in  the  only  print 
that  remains  of  her,  in  a  man's  dress, 
with  an  ape,  lion,  and  eagle  by  her. 
Her  life,  which,  as  well  as  tlie  prints, 
is  very  scarce,  was  printed  in  12me. 
»6'52.  Her  usual  name  was  Mary 
Frith;  she  vvas  a  common  woman  of 
great  spirit;  a  virago,  and  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  an  hermaphrodite. 
The  extreme  badness  of  her  character 
made  her  only  remarkable  for  tlm 
shamefuhiess  of  her  actions.  Forgery, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  rare,  was 
not  above  her  reach,  nor  highway 
robbery  beyond  her  spirit;  for  she 
robbed  General  Fairfax  upon  Houn¬ 
slow  Heath,  for  which  she  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate,  where,  like  many 
others,  she  found  protection  in  her  ill 
got  gains,  and  to  live  also  luxuriously 
upon  the  spoils  of  the  public.  She 
lived  in  this  manner  by  every  means 
in  her  power  to  shun  the  face  of  day, 
until  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
but  would  probably  have  died  before, 

if  she  had  not  smoaked  tobacco  many 

_  •/ 

hours  in  a  day.  Nat.  Field,  in  his 
comedy,  called  “  Amends  for  the 
Ladies,"  has  displayed  some  of  her 
“  merrie  prankes,'^  Both  Butler  and 
Swift  compare  her  to  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  in  France. 

A  BOLD  virago,  stout  and  tall. 

As  Joane  of  France,  or  English  Moll. 

Butler. 

LIKE  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall. 

Of  Joane  of  France,  or  English  Moll.' 

-  Swift, 

Royal  Reply. 

THE  Princess  Amelia  once  observ¬ 
ing  a  very  tall  officer  come  into  the 
rooms  at  Bath,  asked  who  he  was, 
and  being  told,  that  though  now  in 
the  army,  he  vvas  originally  intended 
ior  the  church,  “  For  the  steeple 
rather,"  replied  she. 
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Life  of  Benjamin  Kenton,  Esq.  late 
Tavern  Keeper  in  W iiitechapel. 

POPE  observes,  in  his  excellent 
Essay  on  Man, 

‘  Virtuous  or  vicions  ev’ry  man  must  be, 
Few  ill  the  extremes,  but  ail  in  the  degree.’ 

With  this  idea,  the  present  charac¬ 
ter  is  introduced,  for  the  most  amia¬ 
ble  and  successful  eccentricity  that 
can  accompany  a  man  through  iite, 
Mr.  K.  was  born  in  \¥hitechapel,  in 
1719i  itT  ^hl  house  near  the  hell 
founders,  where  his  motiier  kept  a 
green  grocer’s  shop.  His  education 
was  in  the  parish  school,  and  at  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  was  apprenticed  tcs 
the  vintner  who  then  kept  the  sign  of 
the  Old  Angel  and  Crown,  near  Goul- 
ston-strect,  Whitechapel.  He  served 
his  time  with  so  mucii  credit  to  him¬ 
self  that  his  master  made  him  a  hand¬ 
some  present  at  the  expiration  of  it 
He  then  became  a  drawer  and  waiter, 
and  occasionally  gathered  in  the  pots. 
Alter  a  few  years  spent  in  humble  and 
useful  toil,  he  took  a  similar  situation 
at  the  Crown  and  Magpie  in  Aidgate 
High-street.  This  symbolical  con¬ 
nexion  the  master  of  younir  Kenton 
had  been  imprudent  enough  to  dis¬ 
solve.  Attached  to  the  crown,  In 
suffered  that  to  remain ;  but  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  respect  for  the  magpie, 
he  let  that  fly  where  it  would;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  although  it  operated 
in  the  first  instance,  against  the  trade 
of  the  house,  was  in  the  second,  at¬ 
tended  with  consequences  peculiarly 
fortunate  to  Mr.  K.  as  it  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  future  prospects. — 
The  Crown  and  Magpie  tavern  had, 
besides  its  wine  trade,  been  long  noted 
for  the  exportation  of  beer  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies;  the  principal 
being  in  the  possession  of  a  secret  pre¬ 
paration,  which  prevented  the  too 
great  fermentation  of  malt  liquor  in 
warm  climates;  consequenlly  it  ren¬ 
dered  that  liquor  more  palatable  and 
estimable.  But'^on  the  first  arrival  of 
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the  beer  after  the  magpie  had  been 
expunged  from  the  bills,  such  is  the 
i>ower  of  fancy,  that  it  was  not  re- 
iished,  and,  of  course,  the  trade  de¬ 
clined  in  a  concomitant  degree.  At 
this  peculiar  period,  the  master  of  the 
tavern  died ;  an  opportunity,  there- 
iore,  was  offered  for  our  young  vintner 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  This  opportunity  was  not 
ne.glecte{l  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  K. 
Upon  this  occasion,  they  gave  him  the 
highest  proof  of  their  ctmfidence  in  h;s 
assiduity  and  integrity,  by  enabling 
him  to  take  the  business  of  the  house 
into  his  own  hands,  and  to  open  it 
upon  his  own  account. 

Mr.  K.  was  too  good  a  judge  of 
mankind  not  to  know  the  infiuenee 
which  small,  and  frequently  extrane¬ 
ous  circumstances  have  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  mind ;  therefore  his  first  care 
was  to  restore  the  magpie  to  its  pris¬ 
tine  situation  and  dignity.  Under 
these  ha)q)y  auspices,  the  beer  soon 
recovered  its  character,  among  both 
foreign  and  domestic  customers,  and 
the  trade  of  the  house  returned  to  its 
ancient  channel, 

rhus  we  find  upon  what  trifling 
circuoistances  depends  the  greatest 
success  in  the  world.  *The  realizing 
nearly  half  a  million'  of  money  may, 
in  this  instance,  be  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  snuffing  of  candles,  and 
replacing  the  figure  of  a  magpie  on 
a  sign  post !  Yet  after  all,  these  are 
only  proofs  of  a  natural  acuteness  of 
intellect,  which,  combined  with  per¬ 
severance  and  probity,  could  hardly 
fail  of  leading  to  a  prosperous  result. 

He  left  the  tavern  business  about 
twenty  years  before  his  death,  and 
kept  only  the  wholesale  line  to  him¬ 
self,  which  he  carried  on  in  the  Mi- 
nories.  Mr.  K.  married  early  in  life; 
by  which  he  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  The  son  was  an  eminent 
druggist  in  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside, 
vhere  he  acquired  a  very  considerable 
fortune,  vv'hich  at  his  decease,  priaci- 
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.  pally  devolved  to  his  lather.  The 
daughters  of  Mr.  K.  both  died  un¬ 
married.  Thus,  as  no  prosperity  is, 
in  this  world,  unmingled  with  adver¬ 
sity,  he  not  only  survived  his  children, 
but  his  relations;  for  it  is  extremely 
singular,  that  at  his  death,  which 
happened  May  the  25th,  1800,  at 
which  period  he  was  father  of  his 
company,  there  was  no  one  that  could 
claim  affinity  with  him.  He  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
St.  Dunslan,  Stepney,  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  has  been  erected  by  his  residu- 
ary  legatee.  He  bequeathed  property 
to  the  amount  of  100,750/. 


The  Crow  and  Cheese* 

ONCE  on  a  time  (so  Esop  sings, 

’Mongst  other  most  facetious  things,) 

The  wants  of  nature  to  appease, 

A  crow  purloin’d  a  lump  of  cheese. 

And,  on  a  tree  securely  seated. 

Began  voraciously  to  eat  it. 

.Sly  Reynard,  who,  with  longing  eyes. 

By  chance  beheld  the  tempting  prize. 
Thrice  lick’d  his  lips, — by  hunger  press’d, — 
And  thus  the  sable  thief  address’d  : — 

‘  Dear  madam  Crow  I  with  joy  I  greet 
*  A  bird  with  every  charm  replete; 

‘  That  beauteous  form!  that  noble  air! 

‘  Those  feathers  so — divinely  fair  ! 

‘  And  more  than  all,  thy  vocal  art, 

‘  In  love’s  sweet  bondage  links  the  heart. 

‘  Begin  then,  empress  of  the  throng, 

‘  Begin  thy  soul -seducing  song.’ 

The  foolish  bird,  puff’d  up  with  pride. 
Her  shape  with  fix’d  attention  ey’d, 

And  (beat  the  flattering  rogue  to  please, 
Cried — ‘  Caw’ — and  dropp’d  the  precious 
cheese. 

Delighted  Reynard  seiz’d  his  prey, 

Laugh’d  atlus  dupe,  and  scour’d  away. 

Ah,  Ij/^vely  nym{X>  !  to  whom  belong 
The  poet’s  heart  and  poet’s  song, 

In  this  a  faithful  image  find 
Of  flattery  on  the  female  mind. 

Oh,  listen  not  when  puppies  swear 
Those  cheeks  the  ‘  fairest  of  (he  fair.’ 

};’en  whilst  they  talk  of  love  and  death, 
I’he  vvily  serpent  lurks  beneath. 

Impatient  to  ensnr.re  his  prey, 

.And  bear  the  yielding  prize  away, 

Ful  if  (nniniiulful  of  my  straii;) 

Vo'j  love  the  false,  insidious  train, — 

If  still  (heir  treacherous  praises  please, 

(io  liste/i!  but — ‘  hold  fast  the  cheese.' 


Mother  Damnahle,  the  Person  who 
gave  t'ise  to  the  Sign  of  Mother 
Red  Cap,  on  the  Hampstead  Road, 
A.D.  1 676'. 

OF  this  shrew,  whose  real  name 
has  not  reached  posterity,  nolhiug  far¬ 
ther  is  known  than  the  following  lines, 
annexed  to  the  original  portrait,  in-* 
forms  us: 

YOU’VE  often  Seen  (from  Oxford  tipling- 
house) 

The  effigies  of  Shipton-fac’d  Mother  Louse, 
Whose  pretty  pranks  (though  some  they 
might  excel) 

With  this  old  trot’s  ne’er  gallop’d  parallel. 
’Tis  Mother  Damnable!  that  monstrous 
thing, 

Unraatch’d  by  Macbeth’s  wayward  wo¬ 
men’s  ring. 

For  cursing,  scolding,  faming,  flinging  fire  ' 
r  th’  face  of  madam,  lord,  knight,  gent, 
cit,  squire ; 

Who  (when  but  ruffied  into  the  least  pet) 
Will  cellar-door  key  into  pocket  get. 

Then  no  more  ale :  and  now  the  fray  begins  I 
Ware  heads,  wigs,  hoods,  scarfs,  shoulders, 
sides  and  shins ! 

While  these  dry’d  bones,  in  a  Westphalian 
bag, 

(Through  th’  wrinkled  weasan  of  her  shape¬ 
less  crag) 

Sends  forth  such  dismal  shrieks,  and  un« 
couth  noise. 

As  fills  the  town  with  din,  the  street  with 
boys; 

Which  makes  some  think,  this  fierce  she- 
dragon  fell, 

Can  scarce  be  match’d  by  any  this  side  hell. 
So  fam’d  both  far  and  near  is  the  renown 
Of  Mother  Damnable  of  Kentish-town. 
Wherefore  this  symbol  of  the  cat’s  we*ll 
give  her. 

Because  so  curst,  a  dog  would  not  dwell 
with  her. 

It  is  pretty  certain  she  is  the  person 
represented  in  the  sign  of  tlie  Mother 
Redcap,  not  far  from  London,  on  the 
road  to  Hampstead,  more  especially 
as  the  house  which  bears  that  sign  was 
ihe  only  one  standing  near  the  place 
in  the  memory  of  many  now  living. 


On  a  Sluggard, 

LO  !  here  does  lazy  Laurence  lie, 

Who,  when  he  bade  the  world  adieu  ; 
Cried — “  O,  what  bliss  it  is  to  die, 

“  For  now,  I’ve  nothing  more  to  do  I” 
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The  Country, 

AS  two  Bond-street  loungers  W'ere 
discoursing  in  Piccadilly,  one  of  them 
said  he  wished  much  to  go  into  the 
country;  upon  which  the  other  made 
the  following  observation: 

u  WPIY  inthe  country,  my  friend,  there’s 
nought  t  o  be  seen, 

But  an  ass  on  a  common,  or  a  goose  a  green.” 

A  countryman  passing  at  the  time, 
pronounced  the  following  impromptu: 

there  woold  be  iu  the  country  them 
things  to  be  seen, 

Were  you  on  a  common,  and  your  friend 
on  a  green.” 


The  Mistake. 

A  CPtOP,  democratique,  all  closely  shorn, 
Went  to  a  barber’s  shop  one  Sunday  morn, 
^Mid  ranks  of  wigs  he  took  his  seat,  to  learn 
Some  barber’s  news,  and  wait  his  shaving 
turn. 

Up  came  old  Gauger  with  his  flowing  wig. 
White  as  a  cauliflower,  but  tw'ice  as  big, 
And  peeping  round,  for  he  was  almost  blind, 
A  vacant  block -stand  for  his  wig  to  find. 
He  chanc’d,  sad  hap,  his  perriwig  to  pop, 
Upon  the  nut-brown  head  of  knowing  crop. 
Up  bounc’d  the  blade,  and  swore,  and 
flounc’d  about, 

*  Od,  demme — demme,  Sir,  I’ll  call  ye  out,’ 
Quick  as  light  horsemen  vaults  into  the 

saddle, 

Pid  Gauger’s  spectacles  his  nose  bestraddle. 
For  much  he  star’d  to  see  his  old  wig  walk, 
Swear  so,  and  so  undutifully  talk  ; 

But  soon  as  ever  the  mistake  he  spied, 

The  good  old  man,  quite  out  of  breath,  re¬ 
plied, 

*  Your  feelings,  Sir,  T  did  not  mean  to  shock, 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  took  you  for  a  block.’ 


Epigram. 

A  DRUNKEN  old  Scot,  by  the  rigorouis 
sentence, 

Of  the  Kirk  was  condemned  to  the  stool  of 
repentance. 

A  priest  tohis  conscience  his  vices  laid  home. 

And  his  dinger  in  this  and  the  world  that’s 
to  come. 

Thou  reprobate  mortal  t  why  dost  thou 
not  know. 

Where,  after  you’re  dead,  all  you  drunk¬ 
ards  must  go? 

“  Must  go  when  we’re  dead  ?  Why,  Sir, 
yon  may  swear, 

Weshallgo,  oiieaadall,  where  we  find  th 
best  beer!” 


Important  InteUigeuce  ( from  the 
Morning  Papers.)  ^ 

BY  our  las-t  advices  from  Knights- 
bridoe,  we  hear  that  a  horse  was 
clapped  in  the  pound  on  the  3rd  inst. 
and  that  he  was  not  released  when 
the  letter  came  away. 

We  are  informed,  from  Pancras, 
that  a  dozen  weddings  were  lately- 
celebrated  in  the  mother  church  of 
that  place  ;  but  are  referred  to  their 
next  letters  for  the, names  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned. 

Letters  from  Brompton  advise,  that 
the  Widow  Blight  had  received  several 
visits  from  John  Mildew,  which 
affords  great  matter  of  speculation  in 
those  parts. 

By  a  fisherman,  who  lately  touched 
at  Hammersmith,  there  is  advice  from 
Putney,  that  a  certain  person,  well 
known  in  that  place,  is  like  to  lose 
his  election  for  churchwarden;  this 
being  boat  news,  we  cannot  give  en- 
tii’e  credit  to  it. 

By  letters  from  Paddington,  we 
learn  that  William  Squeak,  the  sow- 
gelde!',  passed  through  that  place  on 
the  5th  instant.  ' 

Friday  last,  as  Mr.  Flumphrey 
Tripping,  a  grocer  of  considerable 
property,  was  riding  along  the  High- 
street,  Islington,  his  horse  had  the 
mbfortune  to  lose  one  of  his  shoes. 

Yesterday,  as  Mr,  George  Conun¬ 
drums,  of  Moor-gate,  urns  conversing 
with  some  friends,  in  his  usual  way, 
he  fell  into  a  grievous  i-nistake,  and 
was  extricated  with  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Grubbie  has  given  his  brother 
George  the  use  of  his  horse,  while  he 
remains  at  Margate. 

Advice  from  Limehouse  mention, 
that  a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tarpaulin 
which  was  not  got  under  when  the 
post  came  away. 

Yesterday  some  fellows  were  ob¬ 
served  driving  a  quaniity  of  oxen  and 
sheep  before  them,  on  the  road  to 
Sinithfie.ld. 

D  (1  2 
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James  Dougins,  Duke  oj  Queensherry, 
jormerly  known  by  the  humorous 

appellation  of  Old  O. 

THIS  most  eccentric  nobleman 
was  of  roval  Scottish  extraction,  and 
was  born  in  i7 30;  many  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  have  interjnarried  with  the 
Caledonian  royal  family,  in  whose 
courts  thev  have  held  high  and  ho¬ 
nourable  situations,  and  since  their 
residence  in  England,  lliey  have  been 
noticed  with  peculiar  attention  by  oiir 
sovereigns.  ^ 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  last 
Earl  of  March,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates,  and  became  well  known 
in  London  and  Newmarket  during  al 
most  fifty  years,  by  the  foiiiliar  name 
of  Lord  March.  Being  very  young 
when  he  came  to  his  title,  and  enter¬ 
ing  early  into  the  world,  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  formed  a  decided  and 
almost  nnconqi»erable  taste  for  the 
amus*nnents  of  the  turf. 

While  yet  a  boy,  the  Earl  of  March 
is  reported  to  have  acquired  a  certain 
species  of  distinction,  by  his  gallan¬ 
tries  in  the  capital,  and  his  exploits 
at  the  race-ground,  and  he  shone  at 
once  the  meteor  of  the  turf  and  the 
drawing-room.  A  handsome  person, 
of  which  he  has  been  always  particu¬ 
larly  careful,  joined  to  a  splendid  equi¬ 
page,  a  title,  and  a  fortune,  all  of 
which  were  heightened  by  manners 
highly  polished,  and  couversalion  that 
seeuied  bewitching,  ensured  to  him 
the  smiles  of  the  fair.  But  if  he  ne¬ 
ver  led  a  “  willing  partner"  to  the 
altar,  he  had  many  to  attend  him  at 
his  couclte  as  well  as  levee;  therefore 
it  was  always  his  particular  fancy  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  and  freedoms  of 
celibacy,  which  has  hitherto  precluded 
that  species  of  alliance  which  might 
have  insured  legitimate  heirs  to  the 
Extensive  fortune  and  splendid  titles. 
We  are  said  to  be  imitative  animals, 
and  this  doctrine  coincides  witii  his 
conduct  for  masiy  years,  during  which 
he  imitated  Lord  Baltimore’s  way  of 


life,  intrigue,  and  oriental  forms  of 
courtship.  Although,  like  the  iiius- 
trious  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  possessed 
a  great  attachment  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  turf,  yet,  being  too  wary,  he 
never  became  the  prey  of  sharpers. 

In  the  year  1756,  Lord  March  rode 
his  own  horse,  at  Newmarket,  against 
a  Scottish  nobleman.  Some  time 
after,  the  celebrated  race  against  time 
was  suggested  by  his  lordship;  which 
vva.s  that  a  machine  with  four  wheels, 
should  go  not  less  than  nineteen  miles, 
wo'thin  a  space  of  sixty  minutes.  As 
it  had  been  already  discovered  that  a 
race-horse  might  be  urged  to  such  a 
degree  of  speed,  as  to  run  ox'er  a  mile 
in  a  minute,  this,  wdrich  allowed  about 
three  to  a  carriage,  did  not  appear  so 
surj)rising  to  the  knowing  ones,  for  a 
short  space  of  time;  but  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  such  a  rapid  motion  during 
a  whole  hour,  staggered  their  belief, 
and  many  of  them  were  completely 
outwit  ted. 

His  grace  has  been  biographied  in 
so  ir.any  Cyprian  histories,  that  we 
shall  say  nothing  here  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject,  but  refer  the  reader  for  isifor- 
matioii  to  the  Life  of  Maria  Brown* 
a  woman  of  intrigue,  who  lived  for¬ 
merly  in  Grosvenor  Place,  tiie  house 
of  assignation  for  Kilty  Fis! :er,  Fanny 
Murray,  Nancy  Dawson,  and  others. 
But  with  ail  his  fohies,  he  had  many 
wood  qualities;  and  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  indus- 
I lions  and  deservirsg  tradesmen,  many 
score  of  wiioni  felt  their  loss  by  his 
death.  He  never  turned  a  servant 
away  w  ilhout  a  positive  proof  of  some 
fault  or  neglect. 

His  funeral  was  a  very  plain  and 
private  one;  in  his  own  parish-church 
of  St,  James’s,  Piccadilly  ;  his  remains 
were  deposited  the  last  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  J810.  His  grace  died  worth 
half  a  miiiiou  of  money  besides  bis 
estates.  His  will  and  codicils  were  in 
(hii  tv-six  pieces,  and  many  parts  very 
qucstioiiabje :  an  apothecary,  who  at¬ 
tended  him  in  ordinary  for  many 
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years,  not  finding  himself  in  Ids  will, 
brought  an  action  against  the  execu¬ 
tors,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of  5000/. 
for  eight  years’  attendance. 


Thomas  Fenner. 

THIS  man,  who  might  have  rea¬ 
sonably  j>assed  for  having  a  tolerable 
share  of  common  sense,  and  iiave 
sunk  in  his  grave,  guiltless  of  his 
country’s  blood,”  had  he  not  let  his 
understanding  become  hevviklered 
with  enthusiastic  fanaticism.  He  was 
a  wine  cooper  by  trade,  and  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  comfortable  com¬ 
petence  thereby;  but  not  being  a  man 
possessed  of  a  strong  iidnd,  when  ills 
leisure  allowed  him  to  think,  he  fell 
into  the  notions  of  the  Miilenarians 
or  Fifth  Monarchv  Men ;  and  so  furl- 
ously  did  he  go  to  work  to  propagate 
his  notions,  that  he  set  out  with  a 
pole-axe  to  convert  the  people,  preach¬ 
ing  up  Ids  notions  at  the  corner  of  the 
streets.  Possessed  vvitii  this  opinion, 
he  proclaimed— -be  expected  Christ’s 
coming  upon  earth  was  just  at  hand, 
and  all  human  government,  except 
that  of  the  saints,  W'as  presently  to 
cease. 

Enthusiasm  is  of  all  ages,  religions 
and  countries.  He  preached  equally 
against  all  sects  and  kings:  said  he 
looked  upon  Cromwell  and  Charles  H. 
as  damnable  usurpers  upon  Christ’s 
dominion,  and  persuaded  his  foolish 
and  weak  followers,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  rise  in  every  county,  and  seize 
upon  the  kingdcmi  in  his  name.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  rabble  of  them,  with  Ven- 
ner  at  their  head,  assembled  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed 
king  Jesus  for  ever!  In  a  day  or  two 
they  were  overcome  by  a  party  of  the 
ndlitia,  wdiom  they  resolutely  engaged, 
and  their  leader,  with  twelve  of  his 
followers,  were  executed  in  January, 
166' I.  In  tiieir  last  moments  they 
declared,  **  tliat  if  they  had  been  de¬ 
ceived,  the  Lord  himself  was  their 
deceiver,’^  ’’ 


I  A  Sermon  preached  bp  Mr.  Dodd 
of  Dedhaniy  commonly,  called  Old 
Dodd,  to  some  Students  of  Oxford, 
who  met  him  on  the  road  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  insisted  on  his  preaching 
to  them  in  an  old  hollow  tree,  from 
the  ivord  Malt ;  having  remonstrat¬ 
ed  a  while  to  them,  to  no  purpose, 
he  got  into  thehollow  tree,  and  said. 

Beloved, 

LET  me  crave  your  attention; 
for  I  am  a  little  man,  come  at  a  short 
warning,  to  preach  a  brief  sermon, 
upon  a  small  subject,  to  this  congrega¬ 
tion,  in  an  unworthy  pulpit. 

And  now,  my  beloved,  my  text  k 
Malt :  which  I  cannot  divide  into  sen¬ 
tences,  because  it  is  none ;  nor  into 
wotds,  because  (upon  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter)  it  is  but  a  monosyllable ; — there¬ 
fore  I  must,  as  necessity  forces  me, 
divide  it  into  letters,  which  I  find  in 
my  text  to  be  these  four — M,  A,  L  T* 
M,  my  beloved,  is  Moral,  A  is  Alle¬ 
gorical,  L  is  Literal,  and  T  is  Theo¬ 
logical.  The  Moral  is  set  forth  to 
leach  you  Drunkards  good  manners; 
therefore  M  my  Masters,  A  all  of  you, 
L  listen,  T  to  my  text-  The  A,  Alle- 
goricai,  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken  of, 
and  another  meant.  Now  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  Malt,  but  the  thing 
meant  is  Strong  Beer,  wherein  you 
Drunkards  make  'M,  Meat;  A  Ap¬ 
parel;  L,  Liberty ;  T,  Treasure.  The 
Literal  is  according  to  the  letter — M, 
much,  A,  Ale;  L,  little,  T,  Thrift: 
Much  ale,  little  Thrift.  The  Theo¬ 
logical  is  according  to  tiie  effects 
which  it  works,  which  I  find  in  ray 
text  to  be  of  two  kinds — 1st,  in  this 
World;  2d,  In  the  World  to  come. 
In  this  World,  the  effects  are, —  in 
some  Murder,  in  others  Adultery  ;  in 
some  Looseness  of  Life,  in  others 
Treason.  2dly,  in  the  world  to  come. 
— -;In  some  Misery,  in  others  Anguish  ; 
in  some  Languishing,  in  others  Tor¬ 
ment.  Wherefore  my  first  use  shall 
ke,  Exhortation  M,  my  Masters;  A, 
all  of  you,  L,  leave,  T,  Tippling,  or 
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look  for  Torment.  So  much  for  this 
time  and  text;  only,  b)  way  of  can 
tion,  take  this :  a  Drunkard  is  ar. 
annoyance  of  Modesty,  the  trouble  of 
Civility,  the  spoil  of  Wealth,  the 
destruction  of  Reason,  the  Brewer’s 
Agent,  the  Ale-House  Benefactor, 
the  Beggar’s  Companion,  the  Consta¬ 
ble’s  trouble,  his  Wile’s  woe,  his  Ciiii- 
dren’s  sorrow,  his  Neiglibouis"  scoff, 
his  own  shame,  a  walking  swell-tub, 
the  picture  of  a  Beast,  and  the  mon¬ 
ster  of  a  Man. 


On  Mr.  Stone. 

JEKUSALEM’S  curse  is  not  fulfill’d  in  me, 
For  here  a  stone  upon  a  Stone  you  see. 


V olcam. 

IN  1783,  there  was  an  immense 
volcanic  eruption  in  the  Northern  Is¬ 
land  of  Iceland,  which  began  on  the 
lOih  of  June,  and  .continued  till  the 
middle  of  August ;  a  new  island  was 
thrown  up  in  the  neighbouring  sea, 
and  again  disappeared.  And  several 
months  before  this  eruption,  a  heavy 
dark  blueish  sulphurous  fog  had  been 
'  observed  to  rest  over  the  island,  when 
not  dissipated  by  the  wind,  the  fog  at 
times  was  spread  all  over  Europe. 
The  year  before  this  eruption,  the  in- 
tiuenaa (a  disorder  hitherto  unaccount¬ 
ed  for)  spread  through  Europe  ;  this 
volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  yet  recorded  in 
history*  One  stream  of  burning  lava 
extended  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
sixteen  in  breadth,  and  was  in  some 
places,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
feet  deep.  On  the  18th  of  August 
1783,  a  remarkable  meteor,  or  ball 
of  fire,  was  seen  all  over  Britain,  and 
ill  many  places  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  This  phenomenon  happened 
much  about  tlie  the  time  of  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  volcanic  eruption  in  Ice¬ 
land,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this 
meteor  was  first  seen  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands, 
in  the  quarter  of  Iceland. 


A  Simile,  written  by  Mr.  Duck,  who  was 
in  Love  with  Miss  Drake, 

SAY,  fair  one,  dids’t  thou  never  see 

(’  Tis  but  by  way  of  simile)  ^ 

Two  creatures  of  the  feather’d  kind, 

Alike  in  body  and  in  mind  ; 

Now  swimming  up  or  down  the  same 
Or  muddy  or  peltucid  stream ; 

Nowon  the  bank  their  brood  among, 

Now  waddling  side  by  side  along: 
Togetber'sleepiug  both  and  waking. 
Together  silent  both  and  quacking ; 

Partners  alike  of  joy  and  fear. 

For  ever  faithful,  ever  dear. — 

Emblem  of  matrimonial  life, 

A  picture  true  of  man  ancb  wife  ; 

How  happy  you  and  I  cou’d  be, 

To  lead  this  waddling  life — agree, 

Then  change  thy  name,  for  heaven^s  sake  I 
Be  thou  the  DUCK,  and  I  the  drake. 


Authentic  Aiiecdotes  of  Mr,  Pcve, 

MR.  POPE  was  born  in  Lombard- 
street,  London,  in  a  house  where  a 
few  years  ago  resided  Mr.  Morgaiv 
an  apothecary. 

Pope,  when  very  young,  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  maker  of  verses  to 
Dryden,  who  gave  him  a  shilling  for 
the  version  of  the  story  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe. 

Pope  wrote  his  Ode  on  Music,  at 
the  desire  and  instigation  of  Steele, 
who  had  used  to  prefer  it  to  Dryden’s. 
It  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Green. 

Pope  spent  some  time  in  writing  a 
tragedy  called  Timoleon ;  but  did  not 
succeed  in  the  attempt. 


Coffee-House  Pun, 

SOME  gentlemen,  at  a  coffee¬ 
house,  discoursing  on  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
could  resolve  his  attainments  intf)  no 
other  cause  but  his  dealing  with  a 
demon.  A  gentleman  who  sat  bjA 
says,  “  Gentleman,  1  am  well  assured, 
that  your  suspicion  is  justly  founded  ; 
but  can  any  one  of  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  demon  to  whom  Sir 
Isaac  is  indebted!”  They  declared 
their  ignorance.  “  Why,  then,”  re¬ 
plies  the  gentleman,  1  will  inform 
you:  It  is  “ Demon— stration.” 
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The  Mafrimenial  Creed, 
WH0S0P:VER  win  be  married, 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
hold  the  conjugal  faith;  and  the  con¬ 
jugal  faith  is  this;  that  there  were 
two  rational  beings  created,  both 
equal,  and  yet  one  superior  to  the 
other,  and  the  inferior  shall  bear  rule 
over  the  superior:  which  faith,  except 
every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled 
without  doubt  he  shall  be  scolded  at 
everlastingly. 

The  man  is  superior  to  the  woman, 
and  the  woman  is  inferior  to  the  man ; 
yet  both  are  equal,  and  the  woman 
shall  govern  the  man. 

The  woman  is  commanded  to  obey 
the  man,  and  the  man  ought  to  obey 
the  woman. 

And  yet  they  are  not  two  obedients, 
but  one  obedient. 

For  there  is  one  dominion  nominal 
of  the  husband,  and  another  domi¬ 
nion  real  of  the  wife. 

And  yet  there  are  not  two  domi¬ 
nions,  but  one  dominion. 

For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the 
Christian  verity  to  acknowledge,  that 
wives  must  submit  themselves  to  their 
husbands,  and  be  subject  to  them  in 
all  things ; 

So  are  we  forbidden  by  the  con¬ 
jugal  faith  to  say,  that  they  should  be 
at  all  influenced  by  their  wills,  or  pay 
any  regard  to  their  commands. 

The  man  was  not  created  for  the 
woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man ; 

Yet  the  man  shall  be  the  slave  of 
the  woman,  and  the  woman  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  the  man: 

So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid, 
the  subjection  of  the  superior  to  the 
inferior  is  to  be  believed. 

He  therefore  that  will  be  married, 
must  thus  think  of  the  woman  and 
the  mam 

Furthermore  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
missive  matrimony  that  he  also  believe 
rightly  the  infallibility  of  the  wife: 

For  the  right  faith  is,  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  and  confess,  that  the  wife  is  fal¬ 
lible  and  infallible ; 
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Perfectly  fallible  and  perfectly  in¬ 
fallible,  of  an  erring  soul  and  unerr¬ 
ing  mind  subsisting  :  fallible  as  touch¬ 
ing  her  human  nature,  and  infallible 
as  touching  her  female  sex. 

Who  although  she  be  fallible  and 
iiifalhhle,  yet  she  is  not  two  but  one 
woman;  who  submitted  to  lawful 
marriage  to  acquire  unlawful  domi¬ 
nion;  and  promised  religiously  to 
obey,  that  she  might  rule  in  injustice 
and  folly. 

This  is  the  conjugal  faith :  which 
except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he 
cannot  be  married. 


ENIGMA. 

A  Strange  and  Wonderful  Sight. 

I  SAW  a  peacock — with  a  fiery  fail 
I  saw  a  blazing  comet — pour  down  hail 
I  saw  a  cloud — wrapt  with  ivy  round 
I  saw  an  oak — creep  on  the  ground 
I  saw  a  pismire — swallow  up  a  whale 
T  saw  the  sea — brimful  of  ale 
I  saw  a  Venice  glass — fifteen  feet  deep 
I  saw’  a  well — full  of  men’s  tears  that  weep 
I  saw  wet  eyes — all  of  a  flaming  fire 
I  sawa  house— biggerthan the  moon &higher 
I  saw  the  siin — and  even  at  midnight 
I  saw  the  man  who  saw  this  dreadful  sight. 


Anecdote, 

MR.  Quin  happened  to  be  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  whose 
father  was  a  footman:  when  heraldry 
became  the  subject  of  conversation, 
the  gentleman  observed,  ‘Mie  had 
seen  his  arms  on  a  baronePs  carriage 
of  his  name,  and  they  must  be  re- 
lated.'^  “  No  doubt,”  said  the  wit 
“your  family,  sir,  is  pretty  exten¬ 
sive:  your  father’s  arms  must  have 
been  upon  many  carriages.” 


The  Book-Worm: 

j  WILL  has  a  noble  library, —  ’tis  true; 

I  But  does  he  use,  peruse,  or  lend  his  books? 
No  — he  contented  feasts  the  ouln  ard  view. 
And,  only  at  the  pretty  binding  !oOi»:s, 

Epitaph  at  Marstvn,  Oxfordshire. 

I  WOULD  have  ray  neighbours  be  aU  kiaf 
,  and  mild 

I  Quiet  and  civil,  to  my  dear  wife  and  ckiMv 
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The  Life  of  Milton,  the  Poet. 


JOHN  MILTON  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name, 
at  Milton  near  Abiiigdon,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire;,  and  \¥as  sou  of  Mr.  John 
Milton,  a  scrivener,  being  born  at 
))is  father’s  house  in  Bread-street, 
London,  on  the  9ib  of  December, 
l6'08.  He  was  educated  under  a 
domestic  tutor,  and  also  at  St.  Paul’s 
school,  under  Mr.  Alexander  Gill, 
w  here:  he  made  an  uncommon  progress 
in  learning,  by  his  admirable  genius 
and  indefatigable  application ;  from 
his  twelfth  year  he  generally  sat  up 
half  the  night  at  his  studies;  and  this, 
with  his  fiequent  head-achs,  was  the 
first  cause  of  impairing  his  sight 
On  the  I2th  of  February,  !d24-5,  he 
was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Christ’s 
College  in  Cambridge,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chapel,  after- 
W'ardslord  bishop  of  Ross,  in  Ireland; 
and  even  before  that  time  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  several  Latin  and 
English  poems,  as  lie  did  afterwards 
while  he  coutirmed  at  the  university. 
In  1628.  he  took  tlie  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts;  and  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  age  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
trieod,  who  had  impoHuned  him  to 
enter  into  holy  orders;  of  which  there 
are  two  draughts  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  among  his  rnaousciipts  in 
Trinity-College  library  at  Cambridge. 
After  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  which  was  in  1^32, 
he  left  the  university;  and  for  the 
space  of  five  years  lived  with  his 
father  and  mother,  at  their  house  at 
Horton  liear  Colebrook,  in  Bucking- 
hamshne;  whither  his  father,  having 
raised  a  competent  estate,  harl  retired 
from  business.  In  i634,  he  wrote 
his  “  Mask,”  performed  before  the 
loid  president  of  Wales,  at  Lud low- 
castle.  Upon  tlie  death  of  his  mother, 
he  obtained  leave  of  his  father  to 
travel  ;  and  accordingly  set  out  for 
France  about  April  iG’SS.  At  Paris 


he  was  introduced  to  Jhe  celebrated 
Hugo  Grofius;  and  from  thence  went 
to  Florence,  Sienna,  Rome,  and  Na¬ 
ples;  in  all  which  places,  he  was  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  utmost  civility  and 
respect,  by  persons  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  quality  and  learning :  and  was 
preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and 
Greece,  when  lie  was  diverted  from 
that  resolution  by  the  melancholy  ac- 
count  of  tile  confusions  in  England, 
which  afterwards  broke  out  into  a 
civil  war:  esteeming  it  an  imworliiy 
thing,  for  him  to  be  taking  his  plea¬ 
sure  ill  foreign  parts,  while  his  country¬ 
men  were  contending  for  liberty  at 
home.  He  returned  to  England,  after 
hfteen  menths  absence,  about  the  time 
of  the  king’s  second  expedition  against 
the  Scots;  and  hired  a  lodging  in  St. 
Bride’s  church-yard  in  Fleet-street, 
where  he  undertook  the  instruction  of 
his  sister’s  two  sons,  Edward  and 
John  Philips.  He  continued  not  long 
here,  but  took  a  large  and  commo- 
dious  garden-house  in  Aldersgate- 
street;  in  which  he  lived  several  years, 
applying  himself  to  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  several  of  his  friends, 
according  to  a  plan  of  his  own.  In 
ib41,  he  published  hve  tracts  relative 
to  churcii-government;  and  in  l643, 
married  IMary  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell,  F.sq.  of  Forest-Hill  in  Oxford- 
diire;  who  not  long  after  visiting  her 
father  in  the  country,  and  refusing  to 
return  home  upon  her  husband’s  re¬ 
peated'  messages  and  letters,  he  seem¬ 
ed  resolved  to  marry  another  wife, 
and  published  four  pieces  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  divorce,  in  which  he  main¬ 
tained  this  opinion,  that  “  Indisposi- 
I  tion,  unfitnfvss,  or  contrariety  of  mind, 
arising  from  a  cause  in  nature  im- 
changeable,  hindering  and  ever  likely 
to  hinder  tlie  main  benefits  of  con  jugal 
society,  which  are  solace  and  peace, 
is  a  greater  reason  of  divorce  than 
natural  frigidity;  especially  if  there 
be  no  cbildren,  and  that  there  be 
mutual  consent.”  Flow'ever,  upon  his 
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wife’s  submission,  he  took  her  home 
again,  and  even  entertained  her  Oither, 
and  several  of  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  his  house,  till  after  his  own  father’s 
death,  which  was  in  lb47-  About 
the  year  1644,  he  wrote  a  little  tract 
on  Education  ;  and  in  November  the 
same  year,  published  Areopagitica; 
and  the  year  followiiig  his  Juvenile 
Poems  were  printed  at  London. 
About  this  time  it  was  intended  to 
make  him  adjutant-general  in  Sir 
AVilliam  \ValIer’s  army  ;  but  the  new 
modelling  of  the  army  defeated  that 
design.  Soon  after  the  march  of 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  with  the  whole 
army  through  the  city,  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  which  Brown 
and  Massey  were  endeavouring  to 
raise  against  the  proceed  ngs  of  the 
army,  he  left  his  large  house  in  Al- 
dersgate  street  for  a  small  one  in 
High- Hoi  born,  which  opened  into 
Lincoln’S'Inn-Fields,  where  he  {trose- 
cuted  his  studies  till  after  the  king’s 
trial  and  death,  when  he  published 
his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ; 
his  Observations  on  the  Articles  oi 
Peace  between  James,  Earl  of  Or¬ 
monde,  for  King  Charles  I  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Irish  Rebels  and 
Papists  on  the  other  hand.  He  was 
now  taken  into  the  service  ,of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  made  Latin  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  who 
resolved  neither  to  write  to  others 
abroad,  nor  to  receive  any  answer, 
except  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  common  to  them  all.  In  l651, 
he  published  his  Pro  populo  Angli- 
cano  dejensio;  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
warded  bv  the  Commonwealth  with  a 
present  of  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
soon  after  settled  in  Petty  France, 
Westminster,  in  a  house  opening  intr- 
St.  James’s  Park  ;  where  he  remained 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  By  his  first  wife  he  had  four 
children,  but  she  dying  in  child-bed 
of  the  fourth,  in  l6’a"2,  he  married 
CathannCj  the  daughter  of  Captain 


Woodcock  of  Hackney,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  vvho  with  the 
mother  did  not  long  survive  the  birth. 
This  second  marriage  urns  about  two 
or  three  years  after  his  being  wholly 
deprived  of  his  sight ;  for  by  reason 
of  his  incessant  studies,  and  the  head- 
ach,  to  which  he  was  subject  from  his 
youth,  and  his  perpetual  tampering 
witii  physic,  his  eyes  had  been  decay¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years  before  In  1054, 
he  published  his  Defensio  secunda, 
and  the  year  following  his  Defensio 
pro  se.  Being  now  at  ease  tfom  state- 
adversaries  and  public  contests,  he 
had  leisure  again  to  continue  his  own 
studies  and  private  designs,  particu¬ 
larly  his  History  of  Britain  and  his 
new  Thesaurus  Linguce  Latinos, 
which  was  afterwards  made  use  of  by 
the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Dic^ 
tionnry.  In  1659,  he  published  his 
Treatise  of  the  Civil  Power  in  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Causes,  and  his  Considera¬ 
tions  touching  the  likeliest  means  to 
remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church, 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  army,  after  Richard 
Cromwell  had  resigned  the  Protector¬ 
ship,  Milton  wrote  a  letter  upon  the 
Commonwealth,  and  another  piece  on 
the  same  subject:  and  in  February, 
1659  6’0,  published  his  Ready  and 
easy  way  to  establish  a  free  Common- 
weclth,  and  soon  after  that,  his  Brief 
Notes  upon  a  late  Sermon  entitled. 
The  fear  of  God  and  the  King.  Just 
before  the  Restoration,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  his  office  of  Latin  secre¬ 
tary,  and  concealed  himself  till  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  came  forth  ;  when, 
being  secured  by  his  pardon,  he  ap¬ 
peared  agaitj  in  public,  and  took  a 
house  in  Jewen-street,  near  Cripple- 
gale;  where  he  married  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Minshul 
of  Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children  Soon  after,  he  removed  to 
a  house  in  the  Artillery-walk,  leading 
to  Bunhill-fields,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death,  e.xcept  during  the  plague 
E  e 
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at  London  in  1 665,  when  he  retireci 
with  his  family  to  St.  Giles  Chalfont 
in  Buckinghamshire:  at  which  time 
his  Paradise  Lost  was  finished,  though 
not  printed  till  l667-  lu  1670,  he 
published  the  History  of  Britain; 
the  year  following  his  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained,  and  Samson  Agonistes ;  in 
1672,  his  Logic:  and  the  next  year 
his  discourse  Of  true  Religion,  &c. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Bunhill,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1674,  and  was  interred 
near  the  body  of  his  father,  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles 
Cripplegate.  His  person  was  very 
prepossessing;  his  stature  did  not 
exceed  the  middle  size;  his  limbs 
well  proportioned,  nervous  and  active; 
serviceable  in  all  respects  to  his  exer¬ 
cising  the  sword,  in  which  he  much 
delighted,  and  wanted  neither  skill 
nor  courage  to  resent  an  affront,  from 
men  of  the  most  athletic  constitutions. 
In  his  diet  he  was  abstemious;  not 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  dishes;' 
and  strong  liquors  of  all  kinds  were 
his  aversion.  His  deportment  was 
erect,  open,  and  affable ;  his  conver¬ 
sation  cheerful,  easy,  and  instructive ; 
his  wit  on  all  occasions  at  command, 
facetious,  grave,  or  satirical,  as  the 
subject  required  ;  his  judgment  just 
and  penetrating,  his  apprehension 
quick;  his  memory  tenacious  of  what 
he  read ;  his  reading  not  so  extensive 
as  his  genius,  for  that  was  universal, 
lie  ever  expressed  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  the  Deity ;  and  would 
say  to  his  friends,  that  the  divine 
properties  of  goodness,  justice,  and 
mercy,  were  the  adequate  rules,  of 
human  actions,  nor  less  the  object  of 
imitation  for  private  advantage,  than 
of  admiration  or  respect  for  their  ow  n 
excellence  or  perfection. 


The  Village  School  Mistress. 

“  These  three  ehildien  Milcah  bare,’’ 

“  Milk  a  bear,  child  !  spell  it,  spell  it,” 

“  B-o-r-e — bore,” 

“  Aye,  they  might  milk  a  boar ;  ge  on,”  j 


jEp i taphium  Che inic um . 

HERE  lyethto  digest,  macerate,  and  amal¬ 
gamate 
with  Clay, 

In  Balneo  Arenas, 

Stratum  super  Stratum, 

The  Residuum,  Terra  damnata,  and  Caput 
Mortuum 

Of  BOYLE  GODFRY,  Chemist, 
and  M.  D. 

A  Man,  who  in  this  Earthly  Laboratory. 
Pursned  various  Processes  to  obtain 
Arcanum  Vitae, 

Or  the  Secret  to  live ; 

Also  Aurum  Vit(S, 

Or,  the  Art  of  getting,  rather  than  making 

Gold. 

Alchemist  like, 

All  his  Labour  and  Projection, 

As  Mercury  in  the  Fire,  evaporatedin  Pumit 
When  he  dissolved  to  his  first  Principles, 
He  departed  as  poor 
As  the  last  Drops  of  an  Alembic, 

For  Riches  are  not  poured 
On  the  Adepts  of  this  World. 
Though  fond  of  News,  he  carefnlly  avoided' 
The  Fermentation,  Effervescence, 
x4nd  Decrepitation  oi this  Life. 

Full  Seventy  Years  his  exalted  Essence 
Was  Hermetically  sealed  in  its  Teren& 
Mattrass, 

But  the  radical  Moisture  being  exhausted, 
The  Edixir  Vitae  spent. 

And  exsiccated  to  a  Cuticle; 

He  could  not  suspend  longer  in  his  Vehicle, 
But  precipitated  gradatim, 

Per  Campanam, 

To  his  Original  Dust. 

May  that  light,  brighter  than  Bolognian 
Phosphorus,  Preserve  him  from  the 
Athanor,  Empyreuma,  and 
'  Reverberatory  Furnace 

of  the  other 
World, 

Depurate  him  from  the  Ftrcerand  Scoria  of 
this; 

Highly  rectify  and  volafize 
His  oethereal  Spirit, 

Bringit  over  the  Helm  of  the  Retort  of  thit 
Globe,  place  it  in  a  proper  Recipient 
Or  Chrystalline  Orb, 

Among  the  Elect  of  the  Flowers  of  Benjamin, 
Never  to  be  saturated 
Till  the  General  Resuscitation, 
Dejiagratian,  Calcination, 

And  Sublimation  of  all  Things. 


,  An  IRISH  Poet,  in  his  description  of  a  hos¬ 
pitable  tnansion  in  the  D^estof  Ireland, 
says : — 

THERE  youthful  Bacchus  held  his  ivy 
throne, 

“  There  many  a  bottle  bled  without  a 
groan,” 
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Hie  laplanders. 

WHO  can  be  witliouta  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  toward  his  Creator,  and  of 
pity  to  those  of  his  fellow-creatures  to 
who»n  nature  has  more  sparingly  dis¬ 
tributed  her  blessings,  when  he  fixes 
his  eyes  on  the  Laplanders,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lands  bordering 
on  the  arctic  pole  1 
^  Their  country  is  formed  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  which  does  not  melt  even  in  sum¬ 
mer;  and,  where  the  chain  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  bogs  and  marshes  fill  up  the 
^pace.  Winter  is  felt  during  the  great¬ 
er  par!  of  the  year:  a  deep  snow  over¬ 
whelms  the  vallevs,  and  covers  the 
little  hills ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  sun 
never  rises  above  their  horizon.  The 
inhabitants  seek  shelter  from  the  cold 
in  tents,  which  can  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  fix  their 
fire-place  in  the  middle  of  the  tent, 
and  surround  it  with  stones.  The 
smoke  goes  out  at  a  hole  in  the  top, 
which  also  ser^^es  them  for  a  window. 
There  they  fasten  iron  chains,  to 
which  thev  hang  the  chaldrons,  in 
which  thev  dress  their  food,  and  melt 
the  ice,  which  serves  them  for  drink. 
The  inside  of  the  tent  is  furnished  with 
furs,  which  preserve  ihem  from  tlie 
cold  ;  and  they  lie  on  skins  of  animals, 
spread  upon  the  ground.  It  is  in  such 
habitations  that  the  Laplanders  pass 
their  winter,  surrounded  by  the  howd- 
ing  wolves,  who  are  roaming  every 
where  in  search  of  prey.  How  could 
we  bear  the  climate  and  way  cf  life  of 
these  people?  How  much  we  should 
thiiik  ourselves  to  be  pitied,  if  we  had 
nothing  before  our  eves  but  an  im- 
mense  extent  of  ice,  and  whole  deserts 
covered  with  snow;  the  absence  of 
the  sun  nr.iking  the  cold  still  more  in- 
supportfsbie  !  —  and  if,  instead  of  a 
convenient  dwelling,  we  had  only 
moveable  tents  niarle  of  skins;  and  no 
other  resource  for  our  subsistence  but 
in  painful  and  dangerous  hunting. 


Are  not  these  reflections  proper  to 
make  us  observe  the  many  advantages 
of  our  climate,  to  which  we  attend  so 
little?  Ought  they  not  to  animate  us 
to  bless  the  Divine  Providence  for  the 
many  thousand  advantages  we  enjoy  ? 
Yes:  let  us  ever  bless  that  wise  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  and  when  we  feel  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  season,  let  us  return  thanks, 
that  the  cold  is  so  moderate  where  we 
dwell,  and  that  we  have  such  numer¬ 
ous  ways  of  guarding  against  it. 

But  is  the  inhabitant  of  northern 
countries  so  unhappy  as  we  imagine  ? 
It  is  true,  that  he  wanders  painfully 
through  rough  valleys  and  unbeaten 
roads,  and  that  he  is  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons.  But  his 
hardy  body  is  able  to  bear  fatigue. 
If  the  Laplander  be  poor,  and  depriv¬ 
ed  of  manv  of  the  conveniences  of  life 
that  we  enjoy;  is  he  not  rich,  in 
knowing  no  other  wants  than  those 
which  be  can  easily  satisfy  ?  he  is  de¬ 
prived  for  several  months  of  the  light 
of  the  sun;  but  in  return  the  moon 
and  the  aurora  borealis  come  to  illu¬ 
mine  his  horizon.  Even  the  snow  and 
icc,  in  which  he  is  buried,  do  not  make 
him  unhappy.  Education  and  custom 
arm  him  against  the  severity  of  his 
climate.  The  hardy  life  he  leads  en¬ 
ables  him  to  brave  the  cold ;  and  the 
particular  wants,  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  to  him,  nature  has  made  it  easy 
for  him  to  .supply.  She  lias  pointed 
out  to  him  animals,  the  fur  of  which 
defends  him  from  the  keenness  of  the 
air.  She  has  given  him  the  rein-deer, 
which  furnishes  him  with  his  tent,  his 
dress,  his  bed,  and  his  food :  with  this 
animal  he  undertakes  long  journeys, 
it  supplies  almost  all  his  wants,  and 
I  he.  maintenance  of  it  is  no  expense  or 
trouble  to  him. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  idea 
we  form  of  happiness,  depends  more 
on  opinion  than  on  reason;  if  it  be 
true,  also,  that  real  happiness  is  not 
fixed  to  particular  i)eople,  or  particu¬ 
lar  climates;  and  that  with  the  neces- 
E  e  2 
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saries  of  life  and  peace  of  mind,  a 
man  may  be  happy  in  any  corner  of 
the  earth  ;  have  we  not  a  right  to  ask, 
what  the  Laplander  wants  to  make 
him  happy? 


Droll  Adventure  of  a  Silesian  Priest, 

related  in  the  King  of  Prussia’s 

Campaigns. 

COLONEL  Fouquet,  having  en- 
tered  Cremsilz  with  six  companies  of 
grenadiers,  had  placed  a  sentinel  on 
the  wall,  near  the  house  of  a  priest, 
or  curate.  The  good  man,  finding 

himself  much  distnrbed  by  tiie  fit- 

•- 

quent  repetition  ol  Qui  va  la?  whicl' 
the  sentinel  pronounced,  with  a  loud 
voice,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  the  soldiers  weary  of 
their  post,  and  with  this  view  masked 
him  self  like  a  devil ;  accordinnlv  horns, 
claws,  the  serpent’s  tail,  cloven  feet 
and  the  fork  were  got  ready;  and  our 
priest,  having  equipped  himself  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  like  a  real  devil 
began  to  act  his  part,  by  advancing 
towards  the  sentinel,  and,  at  everv 
step,  scratching  the  wall  with  his  fork, 
The  grenadier  began  to  feel  some 
tremors,  but  did  not  leave  his  post, 
lie  stopped  short,  till  the  devil  coming 
too  near,  and  presenting  the  three 
points  of  his  fork,  cried  out  with  a 
hoarse  voice,  “Thou  shalt  die  hy  mv 
hand  then  the  soldier  got  the  better 
of  his  fears,  and  boldly  cocked  hi» 
musket.  The  spectre  heard  the  click 
of  this  fatal  instrument,  and  of  a 
sudden  losing  all  confidence  in  his 
fork,  and  the  whole  of  his  apparatus, 
recoiled,  and  wanted  to  save  his 
honour,  by  a  slow  retreat.  The 
grenadier,  on  the  contrary,  having 
once  n)ade  free  with  this  imaginary 
devil,  followed  him  close,  and  saw 
him  enter  Jhe  house  of  the  curate,  by 
a  little  back  d<ior.  Upon  thi«,  be 
called  some  of  bis  companions  to  bis 
assistance,  w'bo  were  not  at  any  great 
distance;  when  they  quickly  forced 


the  door  open,  and  Beelzebub  seized 
with  ail  his  infernal  habiliments,  be¬ 
fore  be  had  lime  to  change  them  As 
soon  as  he  was  taken,  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  next  post,  whence  he 
was  next  day  transported  to  the  main 
guard,  and  flogged  in  the  sight  of 
the  vvhole  town  — Tlie  clergy  made  a 
great  noise  about  this  affair;  but  the 
colonel  giving  them  to  understand, 
that  the  worthless  Levite  had,  by  this 
impudent  masquerade,  insulted  the 
garrison,  and  consequently  all  the 
king’s  troops,  matters  were  made  up 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  curate 
was  shut  up  in  a  convent  to  do  penance 
and  the  clergy  paid  a  fine  of  ninety 
ducats,  of  which  each  company  had 
fifteen,  to  purchase  spatterdashes. 
I.very  body  thought  this  adventure 
very  diverting ;  and  the  soldiers  said 
to  each  other,  that  the  devil  had 
taken  pains  to  provide  them  with 
spatterdashes. 


To  a  Goose. 

IF  thou  didst  feed  on  western  plains  of 
yore, 

Or  waddle  with  flat  and  flabby  feet 
Over  some  Cambrian  mountain’s  plashy 
moor, 

Or  find  in  farmer’s  yard,  a  safe  retreat 
From  gypsey  thieves,  and  foxes  sly  and 
fleet. 

If  thy  grey  quills,  by  law'yer  guided,  trace 
Deeds  big  with  ruin  to  some  wretched  race. 
Or  love-sick  poet’s  sonnet  sad  and  sweet. 
Wading  the  rigour  of  some  lady  fair  ; 

Or  of  the  drudge  of  housemaid’s  daily  toil, 
Cobwebs  and  dust  thy  pinion  white  besoil, 
Departed  Goose  !  T  neither  know  nor  care. 
But  this  1  know,  that  thou  wert  very  fine  ; 
Season’d  with  sage,  and  onions,  and  Port 
Wine ! 


PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH; 
An  Epigram. 

POOR  John  had  bought  him  half  a  hog. 
And  thought  it  wmuld  be  glorious  prog, 

To  eat  with  cabbage,  pease,  and  beans, 

Or  with  a  dish  of  winter  greens; 

But  Nelly  thought  it  far  too  dear, 

Indeed  fi  cost  her  many  a  tear, 

-'he  used  (for  saving  was  her  boast) 

But  half  a  pound  of  salt  at  most ; 

But  see  how  Nelly  w^as  mistaken, 

She  sav’d  her  salt — but  lost  her  bacen,. 
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Murderer'  seif-prompted  to  Conjession. 

A  JEWEl  1>£R,  H  man  of  good 
cliararter  unci  considerable  cveaitii, 
havin<r  occasion,  in  liie  way  of  Iiis 
business  travel  at  some  distance 
from  fue  jylace  of  his  abode,  took 
along  vifh  him  a  servant,  in  order  to 
look  ‘  fier  his  portmanteau.  He  ha<i 
also  with  him  soiiie  of  his  best  jew¬ 
els,  and  a  larjic  sum  of  money,  to 
which  his  servant  was  likewise  privy 
The  master,  having  occasion  to  dis 
mount  on  the  road,  the  servant  watch¬ 
ed  his  opportunity,  took  a  pistol  from 
his  master’s  saddle,  and  shot  him  dead 
on  the  spot:  then  rifling  him  of  his 
jewels  and  m<mey,  and  hanging  a  large 
stone  to  his  neck,  he  threw  him  into 
the  nearest  canal.  With  this  booty  lie 
made  oflT  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
tr}?,  wliere  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  he  nor  his  ma  ter  were 
known.  There  he  began  to  trade  in 
a  very  low  wav  at  first,  that  his  ob¬ 
scurity  might  screen  him  from  obser¬ 
vation,  and  in  tlm  course  of  a  good 
many  }ears,  seemed  to  rise,  by  the  na¬ 
tural  progress  of  business,  into  wealth 
and  consideration:  so  that  his  good 
fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effect 
and  reward  of  his  industry  and  virtue. 
Of  these  he  counterfeited  the  appear¬ 
ances  so  well,  that  he  grew'  in  great 
credit,  married  into  a  good  family, 
and,  by  laving  out  his  hidden  stores 
discreetly,  as  be  saw  occasion,  and 
joining  to  all  an  universal  aft’abiiity, 
lie  was  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  town,  and  rose  from 
one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  he 
was  chosen  chief  magistrate.  In  this 
office  he  maintained  a  fair  character, 
and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  small 
applause,  both  as  a  governor  and  a 
judge;  till  one  day,  as  he  sat  on  the 
bench  with  some  of  his  brethren,  a 
criminal  was  brought  before  Ihem, 
who  was  accused  of  having  murdered 
his  master.  The  evidence  came  oul 
full,  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict 


that  the  prisoner  was  guilty,  and  the 
whole  assembly  waited  the  sentence 
of  the  president  of  the  court  (which  he 
happened  to  be  that  day)  with  great 
suspense.  Meanwhile  he  appeared  to 
be  in  an  unusual  disorder  and  agitation 
of  mind,  his  colour  changed  often ;  at 
length  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  bench,  placed  him¬ 
self  just  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the 
bar,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  all 
present.  “  You  see  before  you,”  said 
he  (addressing  himself  to  those  who 
had  sat  on  the  bench  with  him)  “  a 
striking  instance  of  the  just  reward 
of  heaven,  which  this  day,  after  thirty 
years  concealment,  presents  to  you  a 
giealer  criminal  than  the  man  just 
now  found  guilty.”  Then  he  made 
an  ample  confession  of  his  guilt,  and 
of  all  its  aggravations,  particularly  the 
ingratitude  of  it,  to  a  master  who  had 
raised  liim  from  the  very  dust,  and 
reposed  a  peculiar  confidence  in  him; 
and  told  them  in  what  manner  he  had 
hitherto  screened  himself  from  public 
justice,  and  how  he  bad  escaped  the 
observation  of  mankind  by  the  spe¬ 
cious  mask  he  had  worn.  **  But 
DOW,”  added  he,  “  no  sooner  did  this 
unhappy  prisoner  appear  before  us, 
charged  with  the  same  crime  I  was 
conscious  of  myself,  than  the  cruel 
circumstances  of  my  guilt  beset  me 
ill  all  their  horror;  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  stuck  fast  within  me,  and 
my  own  crime  appeared  so  atrocious, 
that  I  could  not  consent  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence  against  my  fellow  criminal  till  I 
had  first  impannelled  and  accused 
myself.  Nor  can  I  now  feel  any  re¬ 
lief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  but  by  requiring  that  jus¬ 
tice  may  be  forth wilh  done  against 
me  in  the  most  public  and  solemn 
manner,  for  so  aggravated  a  parricide. 
Therefore  in  the  presence  of  the  all- 
seeing  God,  the  great  witness  and 
Judge  of  my  crime,  and  before  this 
whole  assembly,  who  have  been  the 
witnesses  of  my  hypocrisy,  I  plead 
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guilty,  and  require  sentence  may  be 
passed  against  me  as  a  most  notorious 
malefactor  ”  We  may  easily  suppose 
the  amayement  of  all  the  assembly, 
and  especially  of  his  fellow  judges. 
However,  they  proceeded,  upon  his 
confession,  to  pass  sentence  upon  bin?, 
and  he  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  penitent  mind:  an  exemplary  in¬ 
stance  cf  tlie  fatal  effects  of  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  passion,  arsd  the  tremendous 
justice  of  Providence,  in  detectiiig  one 
of  the  most  cool  and  artful  villains, 
after  such  a  long  concealment. 


Epitaph  on  John  Spong,  a  Carpenter: 

Who  many  a  sturdy  Oak  had  laid  along, 

Fell’d  by  death’s  surer  hatchet,  here  lies 
Spong; 

Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  ne’er  a  Place  could 

get, 

And  lived  by  railing,  though  he  was  no 
Wit. 

Old  Saws  he  had,  although  no  Antiqua¬ 
rian., 

And  Styles  corrected,  yet  was  no  Gram¬ 
marian.’^ 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

SomnuSt  Bvlla.  Fitrum,  Glades,  Flos, 
Fabula,  Fm'num,  Umbra,  Cinis,  Punc- 
t^m,  Vox,  Sonus,  Jura,  Nihil. 

WHAT  is  the  tleeting  life  of  mortal  man? 

Its  dale  extended  measures  but  a  span  ; 

A  Dream . that  leaves  no  memory  behind, 

A  tlxtbvle — biown  away  by  every  wind, 

A  Glass — that’s  broke,  and  scarcely  Lasts  a 
day, 

As  Ice — vvhicb  quickly  melts  in  tears  away; 

A  Flower — that  fades  as  soon  as  in  the 
bloom, 

A  Tale — i’  th’  morning  told,  forgotten  ere 
;  ’tis  noon. 

As  Grass— cut  dow  n  and  wither’d  in  an 
liour,. 

A  Shadow — which  hath  no  continuance  in 
its  power, 

As  Dust — that’s  driven  by  the  whirling 
storm, 

A  Point — that  knows  no  substance,  parts, 
or  form ; 

A  Voice — which  nothing  but  a  sound  can 
boast , 

A  Sound — that  in  surrounding  air  is  lost ; 

A  Uopowr— toss’d  about  by  ev'ry  breath, 

A  Nothing! — Such  is  man,  the  sport  of  time 
and  death. 


Remarkable  Account  of  a  Person  who 

eat  and  digested  the  hardest  Sub¬ 
stances,  in  amazing  Quantities. 

SOME  time  ago  was  read  before 
the  university  of  Wilteraberg,  by  M. 
Boehmer,  president,  a  dissertation, 
entitled,  **De  Polyphago  et  Allo- 
triopbago  Wittebergeiisi  Dissertatio,’' 
containing  a  history  of  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  eater  that  perhaps  was  ever 
known ;  the  toad-eaters  of  the  last, 
and  the  ffre  eaters  of  the  present  age 
not  excepted.  He  is  said  to  have 
devoured,  at  one  time,  a  whole  sheep ; 
at  another,  a  whole  hog ;  and,  by 
way  of  dessert,  at  a  third,  four  half¬ 
bushel  baskets  of  cherries,  together 
with  the  stones. 

Substances,  indeed,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  digest,  and  sucli  as  w^ould  be 
shocking  to  the  generality  of  people, 
he  swallowed  and  digested  easily ; 
such  as  china,  glass,  shells,  &c.  all 
which  he  would  break  to  pieces  with 
his  teeth,  chew,  and  swallow,  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Living  animals  and 
insects,  as  birds,  mice,  caterpillars, 
&c.  were  common  to  him  :  but  wliat 
almost  surpasses  belief,  is,  that  he 
once  swallowed  a  block-tin  staiidish, 
with  the  pens,  penknife,  ink,  sand, 
and  every  thing  it  contained.  This 
last  fact  is  so  very  extraordinary, 
that  had  il  not  been  attested  on  oath 
by  seven  eye-witnesses,  before  the  se¬ 
nate  of  Wittemburg,  its  credibility 
could  hardly  ever  liave  been  admitted. 

This  strange  person  w  as  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  and  robust  constitution; 
and  continued  his  exploits  till  the  age 
of  sixty  ;  after  w  hich  be  lived  a  more 
regular  life,  and  attained  his  eightieth 
year  before  he  died. 

His  body  was  opened  by  the  author 
of  the  dissertation,  and  many  parti¬ 
cular  circumstances  attending  the  dis¬ 
section  are  remarked,  in  order  to  shew 
the  practicability  of  the  facts  above 

mentioned.  * - - 

Epitaph. 

AIAN’SHfe  is  a  vapour,  and  full  of  woes, 

\  He  cuts  a  caper,  smd  down  he  goes. 
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Jrkn  Wilkes t 

AN  active  politician,  and  at  one 
time  of  life  the  idol  of  tlie  people, 
was  born  in  Clerkenwell,  in  1728. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Hertford,  whence  he  wa^ 

removed  to  Buckinghamshire,  and 

^  _ 

placed  under  a  private  tutor  cf  Pres¬ 
byterian  principles.  After  making  a 
tour  on  'the  Continent,  he  returned 
home,  and  married  a  lady  of  consi¬ 
derable  fortune.  He  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Buckingham¬ 
shire  militia,  and  nominated  one  of 
the  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  same 
county.  In  1761,  he  was  chosen 
member  of  paliament  for  Aylesbury. 
Having  dissipated  the  principal  part 
of  his  fortune,  he  found  his  circum¬ 
stances  much  embarrassed,  and  be¬ 
came  the  vehement  opposer  of  go¬ 
vernment,  under  the  administration 
of  the  earl  of  Bute,  in  which  cause 
he  was  distinguished  by  that  poetical 
genius  Charles  Churchili.  lu  the 
paper-war  which  he  commenced,  he 
was  called  to  an  account  for  the  45th 
number  of  his  North  Briton,’’  in 
which  he  made  so  free  with  royalty 
itself,  that  a  general  warrant  was  is¬ 
sued  against  his  papers  by  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  then  secretary  of  state;  and 
he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  His  political  warfare  not 
only  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  but 
also  exposed  his  life  to  danger  from 
two  duels.  As  some  compensation, 
however,  for  his  sufferings,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdict  with  a  thousand 
pounds  damages,  and  full  costs  of 
suit,  against  Lord  Halifax,  for  the 
illegal  seizure  of  his  papers.  But  he 
experienced  the  vengeance  of  the 
court  of  King’^s  Bench,  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  for  the  libel, 
and  for  his  **  Essay  on  Women.’,’ — 
He  was  not  only  expelled  the  house 
of  commons,  but  outlawed;  though 
he  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  out¬ 
lawry;  when,  after  re-electioa  and 


exclusion  as  being  ineligible,  hesur- 
vived  the  violent  persecution.  Ie 
October  1774,  he  was  a  fifth  time 
elected  for  the  cou!)ty  of  Middlesex, 
and  took  his  seal  without  opposition: 
and  in  the  same  year,  after  having 
song  been  an  alderman,  served  the 
high  office  of  first  magistrate  of  the 
city  of  London.  When  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham  came  into  power, 
Wilkes  seized  the  critical  moment, 
and  obtained  a  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  expunging  from  its 
journals,  all  the  resolutions  against 
idrn,  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
whole  body  of  electors  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  soon  after  withdrew  from 
the  party  whose  strenuous  champion 
he  had  been,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  overlooked  in  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1790  It  was  at  this  last 
election  that  Wilkes  strived  hard  to 
regain  his  former  seat  of  honor,  but 
after  a  struggle  of  fourteen  days,  he 
was  unsuccessful.  The  election  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex  took  place  at 
Brentford,  as  usual;  but  the  zenith 
of  poor  Wilkes’s  sun  was  set;  he  was 
tame,  unnerved,  and  rather  unpopu¬ 
lar  :  the  natural  generosity  of  his  for- 
mer  constituents,  induced  them  to 
stick  close  to  him,  but  with  a|l  their 
efforts,  lliey  were  unavailing. 

Various  have  been  tiie  opinion  of 
Wilkes  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  poW 
tieal  conduct;  some  asserting  that 
there  was  never  any  virtue  in  his  ac¬ 
tions  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  all  for  gain ;  and  that  lie  oirly 
harked  for  the  gaining  of  a  sinecure: 
his  friends  of  course  refuted  the^e 
assertions  with  great  warmth  and, elo¬ 
quence  :  be  it  as  it  may,  he  annihi¬ 
lated  the  genuineness  of  warrants  ;  so 
far  he  merits  thanks.  No  man  made 
a  greaier  impression  on  the  muids  of 
the  people  of  England  in  his  time;' 
“  Wilkes  and  45  H  !”  was  the  bur¬ 
then  of  the  song,  from  the  purlieus  of 
St.  Giles’s  to  the  more  refiiuul  abodes, 
of  the  nobility  at  St,  iamesso 
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After  a  long  struggle,  Wilkes  began  j 
to  lied  that  he  was  getting  old,  an<f 
wished  for  sonie  office  where  he  mi^hl 

o 

employ  his  time  in  peace  :  the  im- 
portatit  one  of  chamberlain  of  Lon¬ 
don  became  vacant;  and  Vvho  was  so 
capable  of  filling  it  as  Wilkes?  he 
was  appointed  ;  and  administered  tfie 
functions  of  the  (iffice  with  great  fide-  ' 
lity,  justice  and  satisfaction,  until  his 
decease,  in  Decemher,  179/.  LLs 
knowledge  of  [loiite  literature  was  ex 
tensive;  his  taste  elegant,  and  iiib  wit 
inexhaustible. 


The  Storm,  or  Sailors  and  Priest. 

IT  blew  a  hard  storm,  and  in  utmost  con¬ 
fusion 

The  sailors  all  hasted  to  get  absolution  ; 

Which  done,  and  the  load  of  the  sins  they’d 
contest 

Transferr’d  as  they  thought  from  themselves 
to  the  priest ; 

To  lighten  the  ship,  and  conclude  their  de¬ 
votion, 

They  tost  the  poor  father  souse  into  the  ocean. 


Old  Boots,  of  Rippgn  in  Yorkshire. 

THE  name  of  this  curiously-gifted 
man  is  not  known.  Among  the  vast 
variety  of  human  countenances,  none 
perhaps  ever  excited  more  public  cu- 
Tiosiby  than  that  of  Old  Boots:  he 
was  formed  by  nature  with  a  nose  and 
chin  so  tenderly  endearing,  that  they 
embraced  each  other;  and,  by  habit, 
he  could  hold  a  piece  of  money  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  appellation  of  Old 
Boots  was  given  him  on  account  of 
his  being  employed  at  an  inn  at  Rip- 
pon,  Yorkshire,  to  clean  boots.  He 
always  went  into  the  rooms  witli  a 
boot  jack  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  The 
urbanity  of  liis  manners  pieasg'd  the 
company,  who  fiefjueistiy  gave  him 
money,  on  eoiulition  that  lie  would 
hfdd  it  between  bis  nose  and  chin ; 
which  he  always  complied  wilh,  and 
bore  ofl  the  treasui'e  with  great  satis- 
factio!!.  He  remained  at  the  above 
mu  till  the  lime  ot  bis  death. 


THE  SCHOOL-BOY: 

A  Parody  on  Mr.  Pope's  Ode  to  Solitude. 

HA  T'PY  the  Boy  whose  wish  and  cheer 
A  littie  bread  and  butter  serves  ; 
Content,  at  meals,  to  drink  small  beer 

And  eat  preserves. 

Whose  top  and  marbles  give  him  pleasure  ; 

Whose  happy  with  his  paper  kite  ; 

Whose  pennies  shine,  a  mighty  treasure, 

To  charm  Ins  sight. 

Blest  who  can  every  morning  find 
Some  idle  lads  with  whom  to  play  ; 

When  in  the  fields  he  hath  a  mind 

From  School' to  stray. 

Not  ferule  fears,  nor  birch  more  dire, 

Hut  plays  all  day,  and  sleeps  ail  night  ; 
Some  other  boys  his  cash  will  hire, 

»  His  task  to  write. 

Thus  let  me  live,  thus  life  enjoy, 

Until  to  manhood  I  arrive, 

And  then,  like  me,  sure  ev’ry  boy 

To  live  will  strive. 


The  Pig-Ppe  Man. 

AMONG  the  numerous  itinerants 
who  have  frequented  the  streets  of 
London,  and  made  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  eccentricity  of  their 
dress,  their  cries,  or  their  article  of 
sale,  none  excited  more  public  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Of  (he  place  of  his  birth,  or  his  name, 
we  are  not  informed  He  frequented 
the  streets  of  London ;  was  a  good- 
looking  man,  corpulent,  but  blind, 
and  whose  face  bespoke  to  have  seen 
better  days :  he  was  led  by  a  boy. 

He  used  to  sell  pigs,  made  of  what 
is  called  standing  crust,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  baked  with  cur¬ 
rant  sauce  in  their  beiiy.  The  chaunt- 
iug  of  his  ditty, 

‘  A  long  tailed  pig,  or  a  short  tailed  pig,’ 

always  carried  with  him  a  vast  deal 
of  company,  and  the  quantity  he  sold 
of  his  pigs  was  astonishing,  being  very 
cleanly  made. 

- -  , 

Epitaph. 

HERE  lies  my  poor  wife,  without  bed  or 
blanket, 

But  dead  as  a  door-nail,  God  be  thanked. 
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Anecdote  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

THOSE  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  private  character  of  the  doc¬ 
tor,  knew  that  economy  and  foresight 
were  not  amongst  the  catalogue  of 
his  virtues.  In  the  suite  of  his  pen¬ 
sioners  (and  he  generally  enlarged  his 
list  as  he  enlarged  his  finance)  was  the 
late  unfortunate  Jack  Piikington,  of 
scribbling  memory,  who  had  served 
the  doctor  so  many  tricks,  that  he 
despaired  of  getting  any  more  money 
from  him,  without  coming  out  with  a 
chef  d' oeuvre  once  for  all.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  called  on  the  doctor  one 
morning,  and  running  about  the  room 
in  a  fit  of  joy,  told  him  his  fortune 
was  made.  How  so  Jack  ?’  says 
the  doctor,  Why,’'  says  Jack,  ‘Mhe 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  you  must 
know,  has  long  had  a  strange  penchant 
for  a  pair  of  white  mice;  now,  as  T 
know  they  were  sometimes  to  be  had 
in  the  East  Indies,  I  commissioned  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  going  out 
then,  to  get  them  for  me,  and  he  is 
this  morning  arrived  with  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  animals  in  nature. 
After  Jack  had  finished  this  account 
with  a  transport  of  joy,  he  lengthened 
his  visage,  by  telling  the  doctor  all 
was  ruined ;  for  without  two  guineas^ 
to  buy  a  cage  for  the  mice,  he  could 
not  present  them.  The  doctor,  un¬ 
fortunately,  as  he  said  himself,  had 
but  half  a  guinea  in  the  world,  which 
he  offered  him.  But  Pilkington  was 
not  to  be  beat  out  of  his  scheme ;  he 
perceived  the  doctors  watch  hanging 
up  in  his  room,  and  after  premising 
on  the  indelicacy  of  the  proposal, 
hinted,  that  if  he  could  spare  that 
watch  for  a  week,  he  could  raise  a 
few  guineas  on  it,  which  he  would  rC' 
pay  him  with  gratitude.  The  doctor 
would  not  be  the  means  of  spoiling  a 
man’s  fortune  for  such  a  trifle.  He 
accordingly  took  down  the  watch,  and 
gave  it  to  him,  which  Jack  immedi¬ 
ately  took  to  the  pawnbroker’s,  raised 


what  he  could  on  it,  and  never  once 
looked  after  the  doctor,  till  he  sent  to 
borrow  another  half-guinea  from  him, 
on  his  deatli-bed,  which  the  other, 
under  such  circumstances,  very  gene¬ 
rously  sent  him. 


The  Epigram. 

AN  Epigram  should  be — if  right, 

Short,  simple,  pointed,  keen  and  bright, 
A  lively  little  thing  ! 

Like  Wasp,  with  taper  body — bound 
By  lines — not  many — neat  and  round 
All  ending  in  a  sting. 


The  old  Fashion  of  Travelling, 

IN  March  1739,  says  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant,  I  changed  my  Welsh  school  for 
one  nearer  to  the  capita!,  and  travel¬ 
led  in  the  Chester  stage,  then  no  des¬ 
picable  vehicle  for  country  gentlemen. 
The  first  day,  with  much  labour,  we 
got  from  Chester  to  Whitchurch,  20 
miles;  the  second  day  to  the  Welsh 
Harp;  the  third  to  Coventry;  the 
fourth  to  Northampton;  the  fifth  to 
Dunstable ;  and,  as  a  wonderous  ef¬ 
fort,  on  the  last,  to  London,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  night.  The 
strain  and  labour  of  six  horses,  some¬ 
times  eight,  drew  us  through  the 
slough  of  Mireden,  and  many  other 
places.  We  were  constantly  out  two 
hours  before  day,  and  as  late  nt  night; 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  propor- 
tionably  later.  Families  which  tra¬ 
velled  in  their  own  carriages,  con¬ 
tracted  with  Benson  and  Co,  and  were 
dragged  up  in  the  same  number  of 
days,  by  three  sets  of  able  horses. 

The  single  gentlemen,  then  a  hardy 
race,  equipped  in  jack  boots  and  trow- 
sers  up  to  their  middle,  rode  post 
through  thick  and  thin,  and,  guarded 
against  the  mire,  defied  the  frequent 
stumble  and  fall ;  arose  and  pursued 
their  journey  with  alacrity;  while,  in 
these  days,  their  enervated  posterity 
sleep  away  their  rapid  jouniies  in  easy 
chaises,  fitted  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  soft  inhabitants  of  Svbaris. 

F  f 
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Anecdotes  of  the  Effects  of  Fear. 

TFIERE  was,  in  the  Turkish  em¬ 
pire  a  person  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  bashaw;  and  as  in  those 
countries  the  sentence  of  death  is  only 
io  the  disposal  of  the  chief  minister 
of  the  province,  so  fie  varies  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  caprice,  or  that  of  his 
favourite :  it  happened  here,  that  the 
sentence  was  to  have  the  great  arteries 
opened,  and  the  unhappy  criminal  to 
bleed  to  death.  But  some  curious 
English  gentlemen,  being  at  the  court, 
petitioned  the  bashaw  with  so  good 
success,  that  the  sentence  was  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  man  put  into  their 
power:  every  thing  had  now  happened 
according  to  these  gentlemen’s  wish, 
as  they  had  no  other  motives  than  that 
of  humanity,  and  the  desire  to  gratify 
their  own  curiosity,  in  seeing  how  far 
the  apprehension  alone  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  would  hurt  him. 

When  the  day  of  execution  came, 
the  unhappy  criminal  appeared,  seated 
on  a  machine  which  kepi  him  from 
moving ;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  was 
a  bathing  tub;  he  was  then  blind¬ 
folded,  and  the  executioner,  who  had 
received  his  secret  orders,  was  now 
told  to  begin;  wiiich  he  did,  by  giving 
him  two  or  three  small  scratches,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  small  spouts, 
w'hich  had  been  procured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  were  (to  carry  on  the  deceit) 
supplied  with  warm  water,  which  rais 
trickling  into  the  bathing  tub  at  the 
bottom.  The  deluded  victim  appeared 
in  all  the  agonies  of  death,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  utmost  magnanimity, 
with  which  he  had  acted  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  his  mind  could  not  bear  an 
apprehension  so  dreadful,  but  nature 
sunk  under  the  burthen,  and  he  died 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Another  case  happened  in  Italy, 
and  was  in  the  following  manner: 

Nicoio,  marquis  of  Feirara,  was 
taken  ill  or  a  quartan  fever,  whicli 
cciitiaued  so  violent  that  his  physicians 


gave  him  up,  and  sent  him  to  a  house 
he  had  on  the  river  Po,  for  change  of 
air:  he  took  with  him  one  servant, 
who  had  the  greatest  respect  for  him; 
and  this  servant,  having  heard  that 
sudden  fear  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  a  quartan  fever,  resolved  to  try  it 
on  his  master.  Having  observed  that 
the  marquis  walked  every  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  and  knowing  it  was 
not  very  deep,  he  resolved  to  push 
him  in.  A  miller,  who  lived  opposite 
the  place,  he  acquainted  with  his  de¬ 
sign,  and,  having  ordered  him  to  be 
ready  with  his  boat,  to  take  his  master 
up,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  next 
morning  he  threw  him  in,  after  which 
he  immediately  fled  to  Padua:  in  the 
mean  time,  the  miller  took  up  the 
marquis,  who  was  indeed  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
So  extraordinarv  a  case  was  the  sub- 
ject  of  every  body’s  conversation:  the 
marquis  caused  his  servant  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  courts  of  justice, 
and,  not  appearing,  he  was  banished 
Ferrara,  and  condemned,  if  he  ever 
returned  thither,  to  be  beheaded. — • 
This  news  soon  reached  Padua,  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  the  servant,  in  a 
few  days  came  back  to  Ferrara,  and 
desired  adraitFance  to  the  marquis; 
which  was  denied,  and  instead  thereof, 
he  was  ap})rehended,  and  ordered  to 
prepare  for  execution.  The  marquis, 
however,  finding  himself  cured  of  his 
fever,  his  resentment  began  to  abate, 
and  lie  was  determined  to  save  him, 
but  to  seem  resolved  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  A  day  was  fixed  for 
his  execution,  and  all  Ferrara  thronged 
to  see  it  performed.  The  servant  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scaffold,  with  his  confes¬ 
sor  ;  who,  after  protesting  he  had  no 
other  motive  than  the  cure  cf  his  mas¬ 
ter,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and 
gave  tlie  fatal  signal.  The  executioner 
had  his  orders,  before-hand,  at  that 
instant  to  pour  some  cold  water  on  his 
neck,  which  beinir  done,  tiie  colour 
left  his  clieeks,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his 
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liead,  Hii  i  he  died  in  a  few  moments 
without  speaking  a  word.  Such  are 
the  fatal  and  extraordinary  etfects  of 
fear  oii  nian ;  not  less  than  the  sudden 
transports  of  the  most  aflecliog  joy. 


Ajfecting  Anecdote. 

IN  the  year  when  Paris  was 

afflicted  with  a  long  and  severe  fa¬ 
mine,  M(!nsieur  de  Saiio,  returning 
from  a  summer’s  evening  walk,  accom¬ 
panied  with  only  a  page,  was  accosted 
by  a  man,  who  presented  his  pistol, 
and,  in  a  manner  far  from  Ijardeoed 
resolution,  asked  him  for  his  money. 
M.  de  Sallo,  ubseiving  that  he  came 
to  the  wrong  person,  and  that  he  could 
obtain  but  little  from  him,  added  : 
“  I  have  but  three  pistoles,  which 
are  not  wortli  a  scuffle;  so,  much 
good  may  it  do  you  with  them;  but, 
like  a  friend,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are 
going  on  in  a  very  bad  way.”  The 
robber  took  them,  and,  without  ask¬ 
ing  iiim  for  more,  walked  away,  with 
an  air  of  dejection  and  terror. 

The  fellow  was  no  sooner  gone, 
than  M  de  ^sallo  ordered  his  page  to 
follow  the  robber,  to  observe  where 
be  went,  and  to  bring  him  an  accoimt 
of  all  he  should  discover.  The  boy 
obeyed,  pursued  him  through  several 
obscure  sireets,  and,  at  length,  saw 
him  enter  a  baker’s  shop,  where  he 
observed  him  change  one  of  the  pis¬ 
toles,  and  buy  a  large  brown  loaf. 
With  this  salutary  purchase  the  rob¬ 
ber  went  a  few  doors  further,  and, 
entering  an  alley,  ascended  several 
pair  of  stairs.  Tiie  boy  crept  up  after 
him  to  the  topmost  story,  where  he 
saw  him  go  into  a  room,  which  was 
120  otherwise  illuminated  than  by  the 
friendly  liglit  of  the  moon;  and, 
peeping  through  a  crevice,  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  wretched  man  cast  the  loaf 
on  the  door,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
cry  out :  “  Pliere,  eat  your  fill,  this 
is  the  dearest  loaf  I  ever  bought  :  1 
have  robbed  a  gentleman  of  three 


pistoles;  let  us  husband  them  well, 
and  let  me  have  no  more  teazings; 
for,  soon  or  late,  these  doings  must 
iiring  me  to  ruin.”  His  wife  having 
calmed  the  agony  of  his  mind,  took 
up  the  loaf,  and  cutting  it,  gave  four 
pieces  to  four  poor  starving  children. 

The  page  having  thus  performed 
his  commission,  returned  home,  and 
gave  his  master  an  account  of  all  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  Saiio,  who  was 
much  moved,  commanded  the  boy  to 
cal!  him  at  five  next  morning.  He 
rose  accordingly,  and  took  bis  boy 
with  him,  to  shew  the  way:  he  en¬ 
quired  of  his  neighbours  the  character 
of  a  man  who  lived  in  such  a  garret, 
with  a  wife  and  four  children;  by 
whom  he  was  informed,  that  he  was 
a  very  industrious  man,  a  tender  hus¬ 
band,  and  a  quiet  neighbour;  that  liis 
occupation  was  that  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  that  he  was  a  neat  workman,  but 
was  over-burdened  with  a  familv,  and 
struggled  hard  to  live  in  such  dear 
times.  Satisfied  with  tliis  account, 
M.  de  Saiio  ascended  to  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  lodging,  and  knocking  at  the 
I  door,  it  was  opened  by  the  unhappy 
man  himself; '  wiio,  knowing  him  at 
first  sight  to  be  the  gentleman  whom 
he  had  robbed,  prostrated  himself  at 
his  feet.  M.  de  Saiio  desired  him  to 
make  no  noise,  assuring  him  that  he 
had  not  the  least  intention  to  hurt 
him.  “  You  have  a  good  character, 
said  he,  among  your  neighbours;  but 
you  must  expect  your  life  will  be  cut 
short,  if  you  are  so  wicked  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  freedoms  you  took  with  me. 
Hold  your  hand  ;  here  are  thirty  pis¬ 
toles,  lo  leather;  husband  it  well, 
and  set  your  cliildren  a,  laudable  ex¬ 
ample.  To  put  you  out  of  further 
temptations  to  commit  such  ruinous 
and  fatal  actions,  I  W'iil  encourage 
your  industry.  I  hear  you  are  a  neat 
workman;  you  shall  therefore,  at  this 
time,  take  measure  of  me  and  my  lad 
for  two  pair  of  shoes  each,  and  h« 
shall  call  upon  you  for  them,” 

1?  f  2 
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The  whole  family  seemed  absorbed 
in  joy:  amazement  and  gratitude,  in 
some  measure,  deprived  them  of 
speech.  M.  de  Sallo  departed,  greatly 
moved,  and  with  a  mind  replete  with 
satisfaction,  at  having  saved  a  man, 
and  perhaps  a  family,  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  guilt,  from  an  ignominious 
death,  and  perhaps  from  everlasting 
destruction. 


John  and  Joan, 

NO  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard, 

Plain  foik,  in  humble  plight; 

One  only  Tankard  crownM  their  board, 

And  that  was  fill’d  each  night. 

Along  whose  inner  bottom,  sketch’d, 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace  ; 

Some  rude  engraver’s  hand  had  etch’d, 

A  baby  angel’s  face.  , 

John  swallow’d  first,  a  moderate  sup, 

But  Joan  w  as  not  like  John  ; 

For,  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cup, 
She  swill’d  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urg’d  her  to  drink  fair. 

But  she  ne’er  changed  a  jot ; 

She  loved  to  see  the  angel  there,  ^ 

And,  therefore,  drain’d  the  pot. 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain, 
Another  card  he  play’d  ; 

And,  where  the  angel  stood  so  plain, 

A  Devil  got  ponrtray’d, 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail, 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  qualFd  ; 

And  ever,  when  she  seiz’d  her  ale, 

She  clear’d  it^t  a  draught. 

John  star’d,  with  wonder  petrified, 

His  hairs  rose  on  his  pate; 

And — “  Why  dost  guzzle  now  ?”  he  cried, 
“  At  this  enormous  rate?” 

O  John,”  says  she  “  am  I  to  blame? 

I  can’t  in  conscience  stop  ; 

For,  sure,  ’t  would  be  a  burning  shame, 
To  leave  the  Deoil  a  drop  !” 


On  an  Usurer. 

HERE  lyes  he,  underneath  this  stone, 
That,  whilst  he  lived,  did  good  to  none. 
And  therefore  at  the  poini  to  dye 
More  cause  had  some  to  laugh  than  cry. 
Elis  eldest  sonne  thought  he  had  wrong, 
Because  he  lingered  out  so  long. 

But  now  he’s  dead,  how  ere  he  fares 
There’s  no  one  knows,  nor  none  that  cares. 


Singular  Prophecies 

WHEN  roasting-jacks  are  water-mills. 

And  milk-pails  worsted  stockings  ; 

When  rnountaias  change  to  small  mole-hills. 
And  serious  truths  are  mockings; 

When  silver  spoons  are  leather  thongs. 

And  pickled  salmon  milk; 

When  muslin  bonnets  are  tea-tongs, 

And  copper  saucepans  silk — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee  I 

I  When  Thames  and  Lea  are  changed  to  moats, 
And  wether  mutton  veal; 

When  frying-pans  are  turn’d  to  boats. 

And  dough  to  Swedish  steel; 

^Vben  leaden  spouts  are  judges’  wigs, 

And  palaces  pig-styes ; 

.  London’s  three  bridges  dancing  jigs, 

And  Truth  a  telling  lies— 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee  ! 

\Yhen  money’s  had  at  two  per  cent. 

And  bank  notes  turn  to  dancers; 

When  happiness  is  discontent, 

And  wolves  are  Polish  lancers ; 

When  learned  dogs  ascend  the  bench, 

And  women  are  not  praters  ; 

When  shar  ks  and  whales  are  chub  and  tench, 
And  lions  tavern-waiters — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee  I 

When  dying  speeches  are  bell-ropes, 

And  men  a  hanging  carrots; 

When  greedy  hogs  are  holy  popes. 

And  frogs  and  toads  Poll-parrots; 

When  butterfiies  are  beaux  and  belles, 

And  lapstones  toasted  cheese : 

When  bishops  dance  at  Sadler’s  Wells, 

And  lawyers  take  no  fees — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee ! 

When  tinder  is  both  flint  and  steel, 

And  pancakes  sing  in  chorus ; 

When  misers’  hearts  are  made  to  feel, 

And  our  backside’s  before  us; 

When  sugar-plums  are  tennis-balls. 

And  grow  in  ladies’ pockets; 

When  Billingsgate  is  in  St.  Paul’s, 

And  rushlights  Congreve  rockets — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee  ! 

When  kings  &  queens  arethree-legg’d  stools, 
And  millstones  downy  pillows; 

When  wisest  men  are  arrant  fools. 

And  black-thorn  bushes  willows  ;  . 

When  Monday  morning’s  Saturday  night, 
And  Tuesday  falls  on  Sunday: 

When  blackamoors  are  washed  white, 

And  every  week’s  but  one  day — 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee! 

When  British  seamen  cowards  turn, 

And  Frenchmen  cease  to  dance  ; 

When  Stoics  with  hot  passions  burn, 

And  certainty  is  chance; 
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When  pensioners  refuse  their  pelf, 

And  patriots  cease  to  brawl ; 

When  egotists  spurn  I  myself,  * 

And  crown  and  mitre  fall— 

Then,  England,  woe  to  thee! 


Amours  and  Marriages  of  the  Arabs. 

AS  tile  Arabs  have  no  manner  of 
conversation  with  any  women,  old  or 
young,  but  their  own,  they  cannot 
possibly  be  in  love  but  by  imagination, 
or  upon  the  character  that  has  been 
given  of  them.  They  never  come 
near  nor  see  them  even  in  public,  but 
by  chance,  and  at  a  distance;  the 
young  women's  faces  are  always  cover¬ 
ed  witfi  a  veil,  or  some  piece  of  linen: 
the  voung  men  take  a  fancy  to  them 
from  the  usual  graces  of  gait,  size, 
voice,  aiid  wliatever  else  is  attractive 
in  « .  ^icrior,  as  they  are  passing 

}*y,  fc  wiien  they  have  an  opportunity 
'  f  i.;  king  one  moment  with  them. 
‘Fiiey  then  study  for  a  way  of  seeing 
them  vvithoiit  being  seen:  they  hide 
themselves  in  some  tent  at  the  places 
they  pass,  or  behind  the  bushes  near 
the  springs,  ivhich  they  frequent  for 
water;  for  there  they  commonly  chat 
wiih  their  companions  uncovered. 
When  the  girls  have  any  inclination 
for  the  young  fellows  that  court  them, 
they  afford  them  a  sufficient  opportu¬ 
nity  of  being  seen,  by  dropping  the 
corner  ot  the  veil  which  is  held  up  by 
their  teeth,  just  as  they  pass  them, 
and  caiching  it  up  again  as  quick  as 
possible,  as  if  the  discovery  of  their 
face  bad  been  from  the  accidental  slip 
of  their  veil.  The  sparks  sometimes 
lie  concealed  at  a  relation’s,  or  at  the 
house  of  some  woman  who  can  oblige 
them  with  a  view  of  their  mistress ; 
the  young  female  and  her  mother  are 
then  sent  for  under  some  trifling  pre¬ 
tence,  and  the  lover  has  all  that  time 
to  gaze  on  her;  if  he  like  her,  he 
applies  to  some  of  his  relations  to  pro¬ 
cure  her  father’s  consent.  They  then 
bargain  about  the  price  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  which  the  son-in-law  is  to  pay  his 


new  father  in  camels,  sheep,  or  horses, 
because  the  Arabs  keep  no  ready 
money  by  them,  all  their  estate  lying 
in  cattle.  A  yeung  fellow  that  has  a 
wish  to  marry,  must  in  good  earnest 
buy  himself  a  wife  ;  ffithers  amongst 
the  Arabs  are  never  happier,  than 
when  they  have  abundance  of  daugh¬ 
ters,  They  are  the  principal  riches  of 
a  family;  accordingly,  when  a  bachelor 
himself  is  treating  with  the  person, 
whose  daughter  he  is  desirous  of  mar¬ 
rying,  he  says  to  him,  “  Will  you 
give  me  your  daughter  for  fifty  sheep, 
for  half-a-dozen  camels,  or  for  a  dozen 
cowsl”  &c.  If  he  be  not  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  make  sucfi  offers  as  these, 
he  proposes  to  give  her  for  a  mare  or 
colt,  all,  in  short,  according  to  the 
girl’s  merit,  the  condition  of  her  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  income  of  her  intended 
bridegroom.  When  both  parties  are 
agreed,  they  get  the  contract  drawn 
up  by  the  person  the  Arabs  have  cho¬ 
sen  among  themselves,  to  perform  the 
office  of  Cadee  or  Judge,  or  by  the 
Prince's  secretary,  to  whom  they  give 
a  share  of  their  bargain,  if  they  are 
people  considerable  enough  so  to  do. 
The  cadee,  or  secretary,  writes  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  covenant,  after  those  of  the 
parties,  which  is  accounted  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose.  Poor  folks 
who  cannot  be  at  the^expense  of  an 
instrument,  only  take  witnesses,  and 
marry  by  word  of  mouthy  paying 
upon  the  spot  whatever  has  been 
agreed  for.  Then  the  relations  of 
the  intended  bride  and  bridegroom 
eat  and  make  merry  together,  receive 
compliments,  and  appoint  a  day  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 
The  women  carry  the  bride  to  the 
first  village  where  there  are  any  hot- 
baths,  where  they  wash  her,  put  on 
her  finest  clothes,  and  perfume  her 
hair  with  storax,  Benjamin,  musk,  and 
such  other  sweets;  black  the  edges  of 
her  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  put  ground 
colours  upon  her  face  that  is  already 
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greased  with  essence,  upon  which  they  | 
throw  gold  dust,  such  as  we  put  on 
writing  ;  redden  her  nails  with  Kheiia, 
and  with  a  certain  ink  draw  out  figures 
fiowers,  fountains,  houses,  cypresses, 
antelopes,  and  other  aniinals,  upon 
every  part  of  her  body.  They  dress 
tier  up  likewise  with  plain  and  stone 
rings,  with  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  according  to  her  quality  and 
circurastances:  they  afterwards  mount 
her  upon  a  mare  or  camel,  covered 
with  a  carpet,  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  greens,  and  with  this  equi¬ 
page  conduct  her  to  the  place  where 
she  is  to  be  married,  chaimting  out 
her  praises,  and  their  wishes,  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  marriage.  The 
men,  on  their  side,  lake  the  bride¬ 
groom  to  the  bagnio,  dress  him  with 
all  the  sprucest  things  he  has,  and 
carry  him  back  again  on  horseback, 
in  state:  when  they  are  all  come  to 
the  place  of  meeting,  the  men  and  the 
w  omen  sit  down  at  a  table  in  different 
huts,  where  they  have  a  w'edding  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  receive  "the  compli¬ 
ments  of  their  acquaintances,  which 
are  only  wishes  of  a  handsome  family, 
abundance  of  children,  and  all  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  world. 
The  men  are  merry  without  noise, 
behaving  with  great  gravity  and  mo¬ 
deration  in  all  those  ceremonies:  the 
women,  on  the  contrary,  sing,  scream, 
and  tabor  it  away,  bawling  out  tiie 
beauty  and  advantages  of  the 'bride 
till  evening,  when  they  lead  her  to  the 
tent  they  have  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  Every  one  prays  to  God, 
that  he  will  preserve  the  two  lovers 
from  the  eyes  of  envy,  and  from  all 
the  spells  that  mischievous  people 
might  cast  upon  the  match. 


Epitaph  on  a  Wrestler. 

HERE  lies  a  man  beneath  this  stone, 

Who  often  threw,  but  ne’er  was  thrown  ; 
Before  him  his  antag’nists  fell, 

As  many  a  brol^en  sconce  can  tell. 

Heath  said — ‘  I’ll  try  this  man  of  streUt^lh 
And  here  he  is,  laid  at  full  length ! 


Deseripiion  of  a  remarkable  Stone 

Bridge,  formed  by  a  petrifying 
^  Spring.  .  ' 

IN  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Clermonf, 
in  Avergne,  a  province  of  France,  are 
wells,  wherein  any  substances  being 
laid  soon  contract  a  lapideous  crust ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
that  in  the  suburb  of  8.  A  Hire,  w  hich 
has  formed  the  famous  stone  bridge, 
nienlioned  by  so  many  historians.  It 
is  a  solid  rock,  composed  of  several 
strata,  formed  during  the  course  of 
many  years,  by  the  petrifying  waters 
of  this  spring  running  over  it.  It  has 
no  cavity  or  arches  till  after  above 
sixty  paces  in  leiiglh,  where  the  ri¬ 
vulet  of  Tiretaine  forces  its  way 
through.  This  petrifying  spring  which 
falls  on  a  much  higher  ground  than 
the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  gradually 
leaves  behind  it  some  lapideous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  thus  in  process  of  time  has 
formed  an  arch,  through  which  the 
Tiretaine  has  a  free  passage.  The 
necessity  which  this  petrifying  matter 
seemed  to  be  under  of  forming  itself 
into  an  arch,  could  continue  no  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  rivulet;  after 
which,  the  water  of  the  spring  ran 
regularly  again  under  it,  and  there 
formed  a  new  petrifaction,  resembling 
a  pillar.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
parts,  to  lengthen  this  wonderful 
bridge,  have  diverted  the  brook  out 
of  its  old  channel,  and  made  it  to 
pass  close  by  the  pillar,  whereby  the 
spring  formed  a  second  arch;  and 
thus  as  many  arches  and  pillars  as 
they  please  might,  by  the  same  means, 
have  been  produced.  But  the  great 
resort  of  people  to  see  this  natural 
curiosity,  became  troublesome  to  the 
Benedictines  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Ail  ire, 
wMthin  whose  jurisdiction  the  spring 
lies.  In  order  to  lessen  its  petrifying 
virtue,  they  divided  the  stream  into 
several  branches,  which  has  so  well 
answered  tlieir  intent,  that  at  present 
it  only  covers  with  a  thin  crust,  those 
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bodies  on  which  it  falls  perpendicu- 
Iarl\  ;  but  in  those,  over  which  it 
runs  in  its  ordinary  course,  no  traces 
of  this  petrifying  quality  are  any 
longer  perceivable.  It  is  the  only 
drinking  w'aterin  this  suburb,  and  no 
bad  effect  is  felt  from  it. 


IVie  Atheist, 

CAPTAIN  Mackhtz  had  every 
thing  in  his  prime  :  he  had  killed  his 
man,  ruined  his  woman,  broke  his 
taylor,  kicked  waiters  out  of  windows, 
and  hummed  the  parsons;  he  had 
been  a  free  thinker,  a  fine  gentleman, 
a  buck,  blood,  and  free  speaker; 
quite  the  thing  as  a  toast-master  ;  and 
one  of  the  highest  fellows  formerly 
about  the  gardens.  All  the  women, 
both  on  and  off  the  town,  were  fond 
of  him.  There  was  not  a  remarkable 
club,  fit  for  a  gentleman  and  man  of 
fashion  to  be  admitted  into,  but  he 
was  made  a  member  of  that  society. 

But  alas !  as  the  finest  linen  may, 
when  grown  old  and  much  worn,  be 
made  into  tinder,  so  natural  is  it  for 
bloods  about  town,  when  old  and 
worn  out,  with  tinder-like  constitu¬ 
tions,  to  twinkle  to  the  last  in  the 
same  rotten  condition. 

.The  captain  had,  for  some  time 
past,  been  a  casual  dependant  on  a 
publican,  for  board  and  lodging  ;  but 
the  poor  gentleman  falling  sick,  was 
removed  out  of  the  alehouse  garret, 
and  carried  into  an  untenanted  house, 
where  an  uncurtained  bedstead,  a 
flock  bed,  and  two  or  three  hospital 
blankets  were  laid  for  him  to  die  on. 

It  is  common  for  chimney  sweep¬ 
ers  to  mark  a  house  which  is  not  in¬ 
habited,  and  steal  up  the  first  time 
they  find  the  door  open,  to  get  the 
soot  away.  The  maid  of  the  alehouse 
had  one  morning  been  very  early  to 
see  how  the  captain  w^is,  because 
she  had  dreamed  of  him  the  night 
before  three  times  successively  ;  com¬ 
ing  down  carelessly  she  left  the  door 


a-jar,  this,  two  chimney  sweep  boys 
saw,  and  up  stairs  they  darted,  into 
the  room  were  the  captain  was,  who, 
at  the  very  instant,  had  taken  up  the 
chamber  pot  and  was  kneeling  on  the 
bed  ;  but  at  their  appearance  down 
he  sunk,  frighted,  overset  the  earthen- 
ware  urinal,  and  crept  under  the  bed 
clothes  in  a  very  wet,  terrified,  and 
pitiful  condition.  The  boys  did  not 
mind  him,  but  went  about  their 
work  up  the  chimney. 

Dr.  Space  presently  came  up  stairs 
to  see  the  captain  ;  they  had  been 
many  years  intimates.  The  doctor 
was  a  great  materialist  and  disprover 
of  religion,  a  philosopher,  orator,  and 
syllogism  maker  lo  the  farthing  fields 
society.  Now,  although  the  phy¬ 
sician' was  a  free  thinker,  because  he 
was  a  scholar,  the  captain,  who  was 
a  fine  gentleman,  was  no  thinker  at 
all,  but  took  his  friemrs  opinion  as 
he  did  his  medicines,  upon  trust. 

Space  walked  into  the  room  with 
all  imaginable  quack  consequence, 
like  an  over  salaried  player  strutting 
at  rehearsal,  came  to  the  bedside  and 
called  out,  “  captain,  captain  Mack- 
fitz."  The  captain,  shoving  up  the 
bed  clothes  with  his  hand,  discovered 
himself  under  a  dirty  nightcap,  and 
bis  lank  cheeks,  lengthened  by  the 
fright  like  an  optical  picture,  and 
large  globules  of  sweat  standing  in 
the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead,  like  ' 
pebbles  in  a  plough  furrow,  looking 
gastfully  on  his  physical  friend.  The 
doctor  seated  himself  on  the  bed  side, 
took  hold  of  his  patient’s  hand,  and 
the  following  dialogue  passed  between 
them: — 

Doctor.  My  dear  captain  Fi tz, 
here  is  a  foetid  smell  which  intrudes 
itself  upon  my  olfactories;  pray  hov's? 
do  you  do  I 

Captain.  Do — do — why  I  am 

damned;  that’s  all;  and  you  are 
damned;  and  we  are  both  damned; 
and  there’s  two  little  devils  gone  up  the 
chimney,  waiting  till  the  wind  risesj 
take  away  our  souls. 


t 
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Doctor,  Captain,  your  ideas  are 
coagulated  :  your  pia  and  dura  mater 
act  inconclusively;  the  sensorium  of 
your  pineal  gland  is  obnubiated  ;  the 
valves  of  your  imagination  being  too 
much  relaxed  to  retain  confact,  you 
have  a  lucid  caput. 

Captain.  Capot !  yes,  it  is  a  capot, 
and  a  repique  too !  Lucifer  will  re¬ 
pique  us,  and  we  are  damned,  I  tel! 
you !  can't  you  say  one  prayer  for  us 
both  ?  do  try,  perhaps  that  would 
drive  the  devils  off  for  an  hour  or  so: 
stay,  I  can  say  some  of  the  Belief  my¬ 
self.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning  is 
now — but  I  can't  go  on  with  it ;  lord, 
lord,  what  a  rogue  have  i  been  !  I 
must  be  a  fine  gentleman  indeed,  and 
cut  jokes  upon  Heaven,  just  to  make 
the  ladies  laugh,  and  now  Belzebub 
will  make  me  howl  for  it.  1  have 
often  said  that  women  have  no  souls, 
I  w'ish  I  had  no  soul.  What  will  be¬ 
come  of  me? 

Doctor,  Captain,  I  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  nonentity  of  such  ideas  in- 
.  stantaneousiy ;  the  soul  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exhilarated  vapour, 
which  rises  from  the  organs  being  put 
in  motion,  as  you  would  observe 
smoke  issue  from  the  axle-tree  of  a 
broad  wheel  waggon.  As  to  talking  of 
devils,  it  is  all  a  fable,  and  you  baye 
the  romance  of  it  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Captain.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  lost 
Paradise  sure  enough?  what  a  miser¬ 
able  sinner  I  am.  The  devil  fetch 
me.  Lord  forgive  me  for  saying  such 
wicked  words.  If  I  could  live  my 
time  over  again,  before  I’d  be  a  buck, 
or  a  blood,  ur  a  high  fellow,  Td 
black  shoes.  How  many  fine  women’s 
reputations  have  I  taken  away  wrong¬ 
fully  !  I  shall  be  tossed  upon  the 
points  of  their  pitchforks,  from  one 
little  devil  to  another,  for  that.  Then 
I  debauched  mv  friend’s  wife,  and 
told  of  it  afterwards  :  they’ll  pull  ©ut 
my  tongue,  with  red  hot  pincers  for 
that. 

Doctor.  Captain,  I  intreat  atten¬ 


tion  :  corporeal  sensibilities  are  ex¬ 
tinguished  upon  a  dissolution  of  the 
material  organ,  I  therefore  succinct- 
fully  will  elucidate,  discriminately, 
that  such  phantoms  are  heteroge¬ 
neous. 

Captain,  O  lord !  no  more  of 
your  unintelligibleness;  you  used  to 
tell  me  there  was  no  Hell !  and  I  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  you,  for  I 
was  too  fine  a  fellow  to  read  myself. 
Now,  what  signifies  all  your  argu« 
ments  when  tUtre  are  two  little  devils 
up  the  chimney  come  to  confute 
them?  If  you  can  dispute  with  them, 
do:  ymii  used  to  be  an  orator,  and 
make  speeches  ;  do  talk  to  the  brace 
of  diabolical  ambassadors  up  the 
chimney,  if  they’ll  take  my  parole 
for  three  or  four  years  :  but  they  wont, 
for  Belzebub  has  sent  an  action 
against  both  of  us.  I  wish  some 
good  Christian  would  give  bail  to  it. 

Just  at  that  instant  the  boys  had 
filled  their  sacks,  and  down  they  drop¬ 
ped  on  the  hearth ;  the  room  was 
instantly  filled  with  soot  dust.  The 
doctor  was  struck  speechless,  and 
the  captain  once  more  retreated  be¬ 
neath  the  bed  clothes,  and  creeping 
out  at  the  feet,  bending  like  a  posture 
master,  got  that  way  under  the  bed, 
praying  all  the  while,  as  well  as  he 
could,  they  would  carry  his  friend  to 
Hell  without  him. 

The  two  boys  lugged  the  sacks 
along  the  room,  which  the  doctor 
observed,  and  turning  down  the 
blankets,  and  not  finding  his  friend  in 
bed,  firmly  believed  the  devils  were 
dragging  him  off,  and  fearing  his  turn 
would  come  next*  opened  the  sash, 
crept  out  upon  the  penthouse,  and 
was  sliding  off  into  the  street,  but, 
luckily  for  him,  a  baker's  boy,  with 
an  empty  basket,  going  by,  received 
him  ;  but  the  weight  brought  them 
b(ffh  to  the  ground,  the  doctor  crying 
out,  “For  God’s  sake  help!  help! 
there  are  two  devils  in  that  house 
flying  aw^ay  with  my  friend," 
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Away  ihe  ciowd  run  up  stairs, 
just  as  the  two  boys  had  brought  the 
sack  out  of  the  room  to  the  landing 
place  ;  but  they,  hearing  people  below, 
ran  up  a  pair  of  stairs  higher,  and 
left  the  sack  upright  at  the  door. 
The  mob  seeing  something  black 
standing  upon  the  stair-head,  halted, 
and  called  a  council.  The  captain, 
who  by  this  time  had  pul  his  head 
and  two  hands  from  underneath  the 
bed,  and  looked  like  an  overgrown 
turtle,  at  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice?,  cried  out.  His  wet  shht  was 
now  dirt  dried,  covered  with  w'oolly 
sweeping,  his  nightcap  off  and  hair 
frizzed,  he  looked  like;,a  mad  Hotten¬ 
tot.  In'  that  figure,  bare-footed,  he 
padded  to  the  room-door.  The  mob, 
seeing  him  coming,  called  out,  “  the 
devil  and  ran  down  stairs.  He 
tumbled  over  the  sack,  the  soot  came 
out  after  him,  and  all  covered  with 
dust  be  trampled  out  of  doors  and 
ran  over  the  way.  It  happened  to  be 
a  barber’s  shop,  who  had  just  lathered 
a  customer;  confusion  immediately 
took  possessson  of  the  family  ;  the 
man  in  the  suds  ran  ons  way,  the 
barber  another,  the  apprentice  hid 
himself  in  the  necessary  house,  and 
the  wife  crept  into  the  w'ashing  tub, 
while  captain  Fitz.  availing  himself  of 
the  affright,  unperceived  crept  up  into 
the  first  floor,  which  was  rented  by  a 
girl  of  the  town,  and  she  was  dead 
drunR  in  bed,  into  w'hich  the  captain 
creot  in  that  miserable  condition. 


A  new  M.  P. 

A  DOG  having  one  day  got  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  his  bark¬ 
ing  interrupted  Lord  North,  who 
happened  to  be  opening  one  of  his 
budgets.  His  Lordshi()  pleasantly 
inquired  by  what  new  oppositionist 
he  w'as  attacked?  A  wag  replied, 
“  It  was  a  member  for  Eark^ 
shire.*’ 


Lines  written  on  the  Wainscot  of  a  Room 
at  an  Inn  in  Linlithgow,  in  Scotland. 

PRAY  what  is  lighterthana  feather? 

Dust,  my  friend,  in  driest  weather. 

What  lighter  than  that  dust  I  pray  ? 

The  wind  tJiat  drives  it  far  away, 

Say  what  is  lighter  than  the  wind? 

ITie  lightness  of  a  woman’s  mind. 

Tell  me  what’s  lighter  than  this  last? 

— Nay — now,  my  friend,  you  have  me  fast. 


Advantages  of  a  quick  Wife. 

‘‘THY  wife  is  a  drone,  my  good  neighbour, 
I  fear,” 

Said  lusty  yonng  William  to  Dick; 

“  If  e’er  ’tis  my  fate  to  be  married,  f  swear, 
“  I  will  wed  one  who’s  lively  and  quick. 
In  a  fortnight,  or  less,  William  married  a 
lass, 

A  lass  neither  pretty  nor  mild ; 

She  was  quick,  yon’ll  suppose,— and,  in 
faith,  so  she  was, 

For  in  six  weeks  she  brought  him  a  child  ! 


Royal  Anecdote. 

KING  James  once  w'ent  out  of 
his  way  to  hear  a  noted  preacher. 
The  clergyman  seeing  the  king  enter 
left  his  le.xt  to  declaim  againsl  swear- 
ing,  for  which  that  king  w’as  notori¬ 
ous.  When  done,  James  thanked 
him  for  his  sermon,  but  asked,  what 
connection  swearing  had  with  it?  He 
answered,  Since  your  majesty  came 
out  of  your  way,  i  could  not  do  less 
than  go  out  of  mine.” 


Anecdote. 

LADY  Wallace,  celebrated  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  wit  and  beauty,  happening 
to  be  at  an  assembly  at  Edinburgh, 
a  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  his 
Majesty’s  printer,  who  had  the  patent 
lor  publishing  bibles,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  dressed  in  green  and  gold. 
Being  a  new  face,  and  extieinely 
elegant,  he  attraeted  the  alteiition  of 
the  whole  company,  A  general  mur¬ 
mur  prevailed  in  the  room,  to  know 
who  he  was?  Lady  W - e  in¬ 

stantly  made  answer,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard,  Oh,  don’t  you  know  him  ? 
it  young  Bible,  bound  in  calf  and 
gilt,  not  Utter'd  I’ 
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Account  of  the  Earthquake  at  Lisbon  ; 

from  the  W citings  of  a  Spectator, 

THERE  never  was  a  finer  mornin" 
«een  than  the  first  of  November  1755. 
The  sun  shone  in  his  full  lustre,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  sky  was  perfect¬ 
ly  serene  and  clear.  Not  the  least  sig¬ 
nal  or  warning  was  afforded  of  that 
approaching  event,  which  rendered 
the  once  flourishing,  opulent  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  of  Lisbon  a  scene  of  the 
utmost  horror  and  desolation. 

On  the  morning  of  this  fatal  day, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  1 
was  sitting  in  my  apartment,  and  had 
just  finished  a  letter,  when  the  table 
I  was  writing  on  began  to  tremble 
with  a  gentle  motion,  which  surprised 
nie,  as  I  could  not  perceive  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring.  Whilst  I  was  re¬ 
flecting  on  what  could  be  the  cause, 
the  whole  house  began  to  shake  from 
the  very  foundation,  which  at  first  I 
imputed  to  the  rattling  of  coaches  in 
the  street;  but  on  listening  more  at¬ 
tentively,  I  found  it  was  owing  to  a 
frightful  noise  under  ground  resemb¬ 
ling  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder. 
All  this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute. 
1  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  as  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  that  the  noise  might 
possibly  be  the  presage  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  earthquake, 

I  threw  dowm  my  pen,  and  started 
upon  my  feet,  remaining  for  a  moment 
in  suspense,  whether  I  should  stay  in 
the  apartment,  or  run  into  the  street  ; 
but  in  a  moment  I  was  roused  from 
niy  d  ream,  being  stunned  with  a  most 
horrid  crash,  as  though  every  edifice 
in  tiie  citv  had  tumbled  down  at  once. 
The  house  I  was  in  shook  with  such 
violence,  that  the  upper  stories  imme¬ 
diately  fell  in;  and  though  my  apart¬ 
ment  (which  was  the  first  Moor)  did 
not  immediately  share  the  same  fate, 
yet  every  thing  was  thrown  out  of  its 
place,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  kept 
iny  feet.  I  expected  nothing  less  than 
to  be  crushed  to  death,  as  the  walls 


continued  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the 
most  frightful  manner,  and  opening  in 
several  places;  large  stones  fell  down 
on  every  side  from  the  cracks,  and  the 
ends  of  most  of  the  rafters  started  at 
the  same  time  from  the  wall.  The 
sky  in  a  moment  became  so  gloomy, 
that  I  could  distinguish  no  particular 
object.  It  w'as  an  Egyptian  darkness, 
such  as  might  be  felt;  owing  to  the 
prodigious  clouds  of  dust  and  lime, 
raised  from  so  violent  a  concussion, 

and  from  the  overthrow  of  so  manv 

* 

buildings,  and,  as  some  reported,  from 
sulphurous  exhalalions.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  I  found  myself  almost 
choaked  for  nearly  ten  minutes. 

As  soon  as  the  gloom  began  to  dis¬ 
perse,  and  the  violence  of  the  shock 
to  abate,  the  first  object  I  perceived 
in  my  room  was  a  woman  sitting  on  the 
floor,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  co¬ 
vered  with  dust,  pale  and  trembling. 
I  asked  her  how  she  came  there;  but 
her  consternation  was  so  great,  that 
she  could  give  me  no  account.  She 
asked  me,  in  the  utmost  agony,  if  I 
did  not  think  the  world  was  at  an  end ; 
at  the  same  time  she  complained  of 
being  choaked,  and  begged  I  would 
procure  her  a  little  drink.  I  told  her 
she  must  not  think  of  quenching  her 
thirst,  but  of  saving  iier  life,  as  the 
house  was  just  falling  on  our  beads, 
and  a  second  shock  would  certainly 
bury  us. 

I  hurried  down  stairs,  the  woman 
with  me  holding  by  my  arm,  and 
made  directly  to  that  end  of  the  street 
which  opens  to  the  river  Tagus :  but 
finding  the  passage  entirely  blocked 
up  by  the  fallen  houses,  1  turned  back ; 
having  helped  the  woman  over  a  vast 
lieap  of  ruins,  with  no  small  hazard 
to  my  own  life.  Just  as  we  were  going 
into  the  street,  there  was  one  part 
which  [  could  not  climb  over  without 
the  assistance  of  my  hands  as  well  as 
my  feet.  I  therefore  desired  her  to 
let  go  her  hold,  which  she  did,  re¬ 
maining  two  or  three  feet  behind  we  ; 
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and  at  this  moment  there  fell  a  vast 
stone  from  a  tottering  wall,  and  crush¬ 
ed  both  her  and  the  child  in  pieces. 

I  had  now  a  long  narrow  street  to 
pass,  in  which  the  houses  on  each  side 
were  four  or  five  stories  high,  all  very 
old,  and  the  greater  part  already 
thrown  down,  or  continually  falling, 
and  threatening  the  passengers  with 
death  at  every  step,  numbers  of  whom 
lay  killed  before  me,  or  what  was 
more  deplorable,  so  wounded  and 
bruised,  that  they  could  not  move  so 
as  to  escape  the  destruction  which 
impended  over  them. 

As  self-preservation,  however,  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  1  proceeded  on 
as  fast  as  I  could ;  and  having  got 
clear  of  the  narrow  street,  I  found 
myself  in  safety  in  the  large  open 
space  before  St.  Paul’s  church,  which 
had  been  thrown  down  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  had  buried  a  great  part 
of  a  numerous  congregation !  Here  I 
stood  some  time,  considering  what  I 
should  do ;  but  not  thinking  myself 
safe,  I  climbed  over  the  ruins  of  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  to  get  to  the 
river-side,  that  I  might  be  removed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  tottering 
houses,  in  the  dreaded  event  of  a 
second  shock. 

This,  with  some  difficulty,  I  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  by  the  river-side  1  found 
a  prodigious  concourse  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  Ail 
these,  whom  their  mutual  dangers 
had  here  assembled  as  to  a  place  of 
safety,  were  on  their  knees  at  prayers, 
with  the  terrors  of  death  in  their 
countenances,  every  one  striking  his 
breast,  and  crying  out  incessantly  to 
Heaven  for  mercy  and  protection. 

In  the  midst  of  our  devotions,  the 
second  great  shock  came  with  little 
less  violence  than  the  first,  and  it 
completed  the  ruin  of  those  buiidings 
which  had  already  been  much  shat¬ 
tered.  The  consternation  now  became 
so  universal,  that  shrieks  and  cries 
could  be  dislinctlv  heard  from  a  con¬ 


siderable  distance:  at  the  same  time 
we  heard  the  fall  of  the  parish-church, 
whereby  many  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
The  force  of  this  shock  wa^  so  great, 
that  I  could  scarcely  support  myself 
on  my  knees;  and  it  was  attended 
with  some  circumstances  still  more 
dreadful  than  the  former.  On  a  sud¬ 
den  I  heard  a  general  cry,  The  sea 
is  coming  in;  we  shall  all  be  lost," 
Upon  this,  turning  my  eyes  towards 
the  river  Tagus,  which  in  that  place 
is  near  four  miles  broad,  I  perceived 
it  heaving  and  swelling  in  a  most  url- 
accountable  manner,  for  no  wind  was 
stirring.  In  an  instant  there  appeared, 
at  a  small  distance,  a  large  body  of 
water,  rising  like  a  mountain.  It 
approached  foaming  and  roaring,  and 
rushed  toward  the  shore  with  such 
rapidity,  that  w^e  all  ran  for  our  lives,, 
as  fast  as  possible.  Many  were  actu¬ 
ally  swept  away :  for  my  own  part,  I 
had  a  narrow  escape,*  and  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  lost  had  I  not  grasped' 
a  large  beam  that  lay  on  the  ground, 
till  the  water  returned  again  to  its 
channel,  which  it  did  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  with  equal  rapidity. 

As  there  now  appeared  at  least  as 
much  danger  from  the  sea  as  the  land, 
I  scarcely  knew  whither  to  retire  for 
safety  :  1  therefore  took  a  sudden  re¬ 
solution  to  return  back  to  the  area  of 
St,  Paul’s,  Here  I  stood  some  time, 
and  observed  the  ships  tumbling  and 
lossing  about,  as  in  a  violent  storm. 
Some  had  broken  their  cables,  and 
were  carried  to  the  other  side  of  ihe 
Tagus,  others  were  whirled  round 
with  incredible  swiftness,  several  large 
boats  were  turned  keel  upwards;  and 
all  this  without  any  wind.  It  was  at 
this  time,  that  the  new  quay,  built  of 
rough  marble,  Avas  entirely  swallowed 
up,  with  all  the  people  on  it,  who 
had  fled  there  for  safety,  and  had 
reason  to  consider  themselves  out  of 
danger.  At  the  same  tune,  a  great 
number  of  boats  and  small  vessels, 
which  were  anchored  near  it,  all  full 
G  g2 
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of  people,  (who  had  retired  to  them 
for  the  same  purpose)  were  all  swal¬ 
lowed  up,  as  in  a  whirlpool,  and 
never  more  appeared. 

I  did  not  see  this  last  dreadful  inci¬ 
dent  with  my  own  eyes,  as  it  occurred 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot 
where  1  was  ;  but  I  had  the  account 
from  several  masters  of  ships,  who 
W'ere  anchored  near  the  quay,  and 
who  saw  the  whole  catastrophe.  One 
of  them  informed  me,  that  during  the 
second  shock,  he  perceived  the  whole 
city  moving  backwards  and  forwards, 
like  the  sea  wdien  the  wind  first  begins 
to  rise;  and  that  the  agitation  of  the 
earth  was  so  great,  even  under  the 
river,  that  it  threw  up  his  large  anchor 
from  the  mooring,  which  seemed  to 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  w'ater. 
That  immediateiv  on  this  extraordi- 

fj 

nary  concussion,  the  river  rose  at  once 
near  twenty  feet,  and  in  a  moment 
subsided ;  at  which  instant  he  saw  the 
quay,  with  the  immense  concourse  of 
people  upon  it,  sink  down;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  boats  and  vessels 
that  were  near  it  were  also  drawm  into 
the  cavity,  which  instantly  closed, 
inasmuch  as  no  sign  of  a  wreck  was 
ever  afterwards  seen.  1  went  myself 
in  a  few  days,  but  could  not  even  find 
the  ruins  of  a  place  where  I  had  taken 
so  many  agreeable  walks :  1  found  it 
all  deep  water,  and  in  some  parts  so 
deep  as  scarcely  to  be  fathomed. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  area  of 
St.  Paul’s  church-yard,  when  I  felt 
the  third  shock;  which  thoiigli  less 
violent  than  the  former,  the  sea  rush¬ 
ed  ill  again,  but  retired  in  like  manner. 
I  took  notice  that  the  waters  retired 
so  impetuously,  as  to  leave  some  ves¬ 
sels  quite  dry,  which  rode  in  seven- 
fathom  water. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  the  subject 
concluded:  but,  alas!  the  horrors  of 
this  day  are  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume. 
As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  in  the  evening, 
another  scene  presented  itself  little 
less  shocking  than  those  already  de¬ 


scribed.  The  whole  city  appeared  in 
a  blaze,  so  bright  tiiat  1  could  see  to 
read,  it  was  without  exaggeration 
on  fire  in  a  hundred  difi'erent  places  at 
once,  and  it  continued  burning  for 
six  days  together,  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  or  without  the  least  attempt 
being  made  to  stop  its  progress,  such 
were  the  distress  and  consternation  of 
the  survivors. 

I  could  never  learn  that  this  terrible 
fire  was  owung  to  auv  subterraneous 
eruption.  The  first  of  November 
being  All  Saints’  day,  every  altar  in 
every  church  and  chapel  (some  of 
which  have  more  than  twenty)  was 
illuminated  witli  a  number  of  wax 
tapers  and  lamps;  which  setting  fire 
to  the  curtains  and  timber  work  that 
fell  with  the  shock,  the  conflagration 
soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
houses.  The  fire,  in  consequence, 
destroyed  the  whole  city,  at  least 
every  thing  that  was  grand  or  valuable. 

The  number  of  persons  that  perish¬ 
ed,  including  those  who  were  burnt; 
or  were  afterwards  crushed  to  death 
whilst  digging  in  the  ruins,  is  supposed 
on  the  lowest  calculation,  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  sixty  thousand! 
This  extensive  and  opulent  city  was 
nothing  but  a  vast  heap  of  ruins ; 
the  rich  and  poor  were  all  upon  a 
level,  and  some  thousands  of  families 
who  but  the  day  before  had  been 
easy  in  their  circumstances,  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  fields,  wanting  every  con¬ 
venience,  and  finding  none  able  to 
relieve  them. 


Artichokes  Propagated, 

ARTICHOKES  were  all  destroyed 
in  England  in  the  hard  frost  in  1739> 
except  one  plant,  which  had  been  ac¬ 
cidentally  covered  with  some  dung. 
From  that  one  plant,  which  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  the  author  of  the  Gardening  Dic¬ 
tionary,  was  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with, 
all  the  Artichokes  were  propagated 
which  are  now  in  England. 
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Tiie  Klder  Brother* 

CENTRICK.  hi  London  nojse,  and  London 
foHies, 

Proud  Covent -Garden  blooms,  in  smoky 
glory ; 

For  chairmen,  coifee  'rooms,  piazzas,  dollies, 
Cabbages,  and  comedians,  fam’d  iu  story  ! 

On  this  gay  spot,  (upon  a  sober  plan) 

Dwelt  a  right  regular,  and  staid  young  man ; 
IVIuch  did  he  early  hours  and  quiet  love ; 

And  was  entitled  Mr.  Isaac  Shove. 

An  orphan  he; — yet  rich  in  expectations, 
(Which  nobody  seem’d  likely  to  supplant) 

From  that  prodigious  bore  of  all  relations, 
A  fusty  canting,  stiM^-rump'd  Maiden 
Aunt : 

The  wealthy  Miss  T.ucretia  Cloghorty — 
Who  had  brought  Isaac  up,  and  own’d  to 
forty. 

Shove  on  this  maiden’s  will  relied  securely ; 
Who  vow’d  she  ne’er  would  wed,  to  mar 
his  riches ; 

Full  often  would  she  say  of  men,  demurely, 

‘  I  can’t  abide  the  filthy  things  in  breeches!’ 

He  had  apartments  up  two  pair  of  stairs; 

On  the  first  floor  lodged  Doctor  Crow  ;— 
The  landlord  was  a  torturer  of  hairs. 

And  made  a  grand  display  of  wigs,  belovr ; 
From  the  beau’s  brutus,  to  the  parson’s 
grizzle: — 

Over  the  door-way  was  his  name ; — ’twas 
Twizzle. 

Now  you  must  know, 

This  Doctor  Crow 

\7as  not  of  Law,  nor  Music,  nor  Divinity  ; 
He  was  not  obstetrick; — but  the  fact  is 
He  didn’t  in  Lucina's  turnpike  practise) 
He  took  bye-roads,  reducing  ladies  shapes, 
Who  had  secur’d  themseives  from  leading 
apes. 

But  kept  the  reputation  of  Virginity. 

Crow  had  a  roomy  tenement  of  brick. 
Enclos’d  with  walls,  one  mile  from  Hyde 
Park  corner ; 

Fir  trees,  and  yews,  were  planted  round  it 
thick ; — 

No  situation  was  forlorner  ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  folks  might  scout  it, 
It  suited  squalraish  spinsters,  who  fell  sick. 
And  didn’t  wish  the  world  to  know  about  it. 

Here  many  a  single  gentlewoman  came. 
Pro  tempore — full  tender  of  her  fame  ! 
Vvho,  for  a  while,  took  leave  of  friends  in 
town — 

^♦Business,  forsooth!  to  Yorkshire  call’d 
her  down. 


Too  weighty  to  be  sett  led  by  Attorney!’ 
And,  in  a  month,  or  six  weeks’  time,  came 
back  I 

When  every  body  cried  Good  lack! 

How  monstrous  thin  you’ve  grown, 
upon  your  journey.” 

Tlie  doctor  knowing  that  a  pulF  of  scandal 
W’ould  blow  his  private  trade  to  tatters. 
Dreaded  to  give  the  smallest  handle 

To  those  who  dabble  in  their  neighbours* 

<  matters ; 

Therefore,  he  wisely  held  it  good 
To  hide  his  practice  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood — 

And  not  appear  there,  as  a  resident ; 

Bat  merely  one,  who  casually  went 
To  see  the  lodgers  in  the  large  brick  house  ; 
To  lounge,  and  chat,  not  minding  time  a 
souse ; — 

Like  one  to  whom  all  business  was  quite 
foreign  ; 

And,  thus  he  visited  his  female  sick; 

Who  lay  as  thick. 

Within  his  tenement  of  brick. 

As  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

I 

He  lodged  in  Covent-Garden  all  the  while, 

:  And  if  they  sent  in  haste  for  his  assistance. 

He  soon  was  with  ’em — ’twas  no  mighty 
distance— 

From  the  town’s  end  it  was  but  a  bare  mile. 

Now  Isaac  Shove 
Living  above 

This  Doctor  Crow, 

And  knowing  barber  Twizzle  lived  below. 
Thought  it  might  be  as  well, 

Hearing  so  many  knocks,  single  and  double, 
To  buy  at  his  own  cost,  a  street-door  bell, 
And  save  confusion  in  the  house,  and  trouble; 

Whereby  his  (Isaac’s)  visitors  might  know, 
Without  long  waiting  in  the  dirt  and 
drizzle. 

To  ring  for  him  at  once and  not  to  knock 
for  Crow, 

Nor  Twizzle. 

Besides  he  now  began  to  feel. 

The  want  of  it  was  rather  ungenteel; 

For  he  had  often  thought  it  a  disgrace, 

To  hear,  while  sitting  in  his  room  abovd, 
Twizzle’s  shrill  maid,  on  the  first  landing- 
place. 

Screaming,  “  a  man  below  vaats  Mister 
Shove !” 

The  bell  was  bought ;  the  r/ire  was  made  to 
steal 

Round  the  dark  staircase,  like  a  tortur’d  eel, 
Twisting,  and  twining ; 

The  jemmy  handle  Twizzle’s  door-post 
graced , 

And,  just  beneath,  a  brazen  plate  was  placed, 
Lacquer’d  and  shining 
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Graven  whereon,  in  characters  full  clear, 
And  legible,  did  “  Mr.  Shove'^  appear  ; 

And  furthermore,  which  you  might  read 
,  right  well, 

Was - “  Please  to  ring  the  bell.” 

At  half-past  ten,  precisely  to  a  second— 
Shove,  every  night,  his  supper  ended; 

And  sipp’d  his  glass  of  negus,  till  he  reck¬ 
on’d. 

By  his  stop-watch,  exactly,  one  more 
quarter ; 

Then,  as  exactly  he  untied  one  garter 
A  token  ’twas  that  he  for  bed  intended : 
Yet  having  still  a  quarter  good  before  him. 
He  leisurely  undress’d  before  the  lire, — 
Contriving,  as  the  quarter  did  expire. 

To  be  as  naked  as  his  mother  bore  him ; 

Bating  his  shirt,  and  night-cap  on  his  head ; 
Then,  as  the  watchman  bawl’d  eleven, 

He  had  one  foot  in  bed, 

More  certainly  than  cuckolds  go  to  Hea¬ 
ven, 

Alas !  what  pity  Tis  that  regularity, 

Like  Isaac  Shove’s  is  such  a  rarity  ! 

But  there  are  swilling  Wights,  in  London 
town. 

Term’d — Jolly  Dogs — Choice  Spirits — 
alias  Swine, 

Who  pour,  in  midnight  revels  bumpers 
down. 

Making  their  throats  a  thoroughfare  for 
wine. 

These  spendthrifts,  who  life’s  pleasures  thus 
out-run. 

Dosing  with  bead-aches  till  the  afternoon. 
Lose  half  men’s  regular  estate  of  sun. 

By  borrowing,  too  largely,  of  the  moon. 

One  of  this  kidney, — Toby  Tosspot  hight. 
Was  coming  from  the  Bedford,  late  at  night. 

And  being  Bacchi  plenus, — full  of  wine. 
Although  he  had  a  tolerable  notion 
Of  aiming  at  progressive  motion, 
’Tw'asn’t  direct, — ’twas  serpentine. 

Ke  work’d,  with  sinuosities,  along, 

Like  Monsieur  Corkscrew,  worming  thro’ 
a  cork ; 

Not  straight,  like  Corkscrew’s  proxy,  stiff 
Don  Prong,  a  fork. 

At  length,  with  n  -ar  four  bottles  in  his  pate. 
He  saw  the  moon  shining  on  Shove’s  brass 
plate: 

V/hea  reading  *  Please  to  ring  the  bell,’ 
And  being  civil,  beyond  measure, 

*  King  it !’ — Says  Toby — ‘very  well ; 

‘  i’ll  ring  it  with  a  deal  of  pleasure/ 


Toby,  the  kindest  *oul  in  all  the  town, 
Gave  it  a  jerk  that  almost  jerk’d  it  down. 
He  waited  full  two  minutes;  no  one  came; 
He  waited  full  two  minutes  more; — and 
then, — 

Says  Toby,  ‘  if  he’s  deaf,  I’m  not  to  blame  ; 
‘  I’ll  pull  it  for  the  gentleman  again.’ 

But  the  first  peal  ’woke  Isaac,  in  a  fright. 
Who,  quick  as  lightning,  popping  up  hia 
head, 

Sat  on  his  head’.s  antipodes,  in  bed, 

Pale  as  a  parsnip, — bolt  upright. 

At  length  he,  wisely,  to  himself  did  say, — 
Calming  his  fears, — 

‘  Tush  ! — ’tis  some  fool  has  rung,  and  run 
away ;’ 

When  peal  the  second  rattled  in  his  ears  t 

Shove  jump’d  into  the  middle  of  the  floor  ; 
And,  trembling  at  each  breath  of  air  that 
stirr’d, 

He  groped  down  stairs,  and  open’d  the 
street  door, 

While  Toby  was  performing  peal  the  third. 

I 

Isaac  ey’d  Toby  fearfully  askant, — 

And  saw  he  was  a  strapper,  stout  and  tall ; 
Then  put  this  question, — ‘  Pray,  sir,  what 
d’ye  want  ?’ 

Says  Toby, — ‘  I  want  nothing,  sir,  at  all.* 

‘  Want  nothing ! — Sir,  you’ve  pull’d  my 
bell,  I  vow, 

*  As  if  you’d  jerk  it  off  the  wire !’ 

Quoth  Toby,  gravely  making  him  a  bow,— 

‘  I  pull’d  it,  sir,  at  your  desire.’ 

‘  At  mine!’ — ‘  Yes,  yours — I  hope  I’ve 
done  it  well ; 

‘  High  time  for  bed,  sir  ;  I  was  hast’ning 
to  it ; 

‘  But  if  you  write  up  please  to  ring  the  bell, 

‘  Common  politeness  makes  me  stop  and 
do  it.* 

Isaac  now  waxing  wroth  apace, 

Slamm’d  the  street  door  in  Toby’s  face 
With  all  his  might; 

And  Toby,  as  he  shot  it,  swore 
He  was  a  dirty  son  of  something  more 

Thau  delicacy  suflers  me  to  write : 

And,  lifting  up  the  knocker,  gave  a  knock, 
Su  long  and  loud,  it  might  have  rais’d 
the  dead  ; 

Twizzle  declares  his  house  sustain’d  a  shock 
Enough  to  shake  his  lodgers  out  of  bed. 

Toby,  his  rage  thus  vented  in  the  rap, 

W^ent  serpentining  home  to  take  his  nap, 

’Tis  now  high  time  to  let  you  know 
That  the  obstetrick  Doctor  Crow 
Awoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  matter, 
By  Toby’s  tintinabularg  clatter: 
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And  knowing  that  the  bell  belong’d  to  Shove, 
He  listen’d  in  his  bed,  but  did  not  move  ; 

He  only  did  apostrophize — 

Sending  to  hell 
Shove  and  his  bell, 

That  wouldn’t  let  him  close  his  eyes. 

Bat  when  he  heard  a  thundering  knock, — 
says  hey 

^  That’s  certainly  a  messenger  for  me; 

‘  Somebody  ill  in  the  Brick  House,  no 
doubt 

Then  mutter’d,  hurrying  on  his  dressing 
gown, 

‘  I  wish  my  ladies,  out  of  town, 

*  Chose  more  convenient  times  for  cry¬ 

ing  out  !’ 

Crow,  in  the  dark,  now  reach’d  the  stair¬ 
case  head  ; 

Shove,  in  the  dark,  was  coming  up  to  bed. 

A  combination  of  ideas  flocking. 

Upon  the  pericranium  of  Crow, 
Occasion’d  by  the  hasty  knocking, 
Succeeded  by  a  foot  he  heard  below  ! 

He  did,  as  many  folks  are  apt  to  do. 

Who  argue  in  the  dark,  and  in  confusion  ; 
That  is,  from  the  hypothesis,  he  drew 
A  false  conclusion ; 

Concluding  Shove  to  be  the  person  sent 
With  an  express,  from  the  brick  tenement ; 
Whom  barber  Twizzle,  torturer  of  hairs, 
Had  civilly  let  in,  and  sent  up  stairs. 

As  Shove  came  up,  tho’  he  had  long  Urae  kept 
His  character  for  patience,  very  laudibly, 
He  couldn’t  help,  at  every  step  he  stepp’d, 
Granting  and  grumbling  in  his  gizzard, 
audibly. 

For  Isaac’s  mental  feelings,  yon  must  know. 
Not  only  w’ere  considerably  hurt, 

But  his  corporeal,  also— 

Having  no  other  clothing  than  a  shirt ; 
A  dress  beyond  all  doubt  most  light  and  airy, 
It  being  then  a  frost  in  January. 

When  Shove  was  deep  down  stairs,  the  doc¬ 
tor  heard, 

{Being  much  nearer  the  stair  top) 

Just  here  and  there  a  random  word. 

Of  the  soliloquies  that  Shove  let  drop  ; — 
But  shortly,  by  progression. 

To  contact  nearer. 

The  doctor,  consequently,  heard  him 
clearer, 

And  then  the  fag-end  of  this  sentence  caught; 

Which  Shove  repeated  warmly,  tho’  he  shi¬ 
ver’d  : — 

‘D — m  Twizzle’s  house !  and  d — m  the 
bell! 

*  And  d— m  the  fool  who  rang  it !  — Weil, 
‘.From  all  such  plagues  I’ll  quickly  be  de¬ 
liver’d.’ 


‘  What  ?  quickly  be  deliver’d  !’  echoes  Crow ; 

‘  Who  is  it  ? — Come,  be  sharp — reply, 
reply  ; 

‘  Who  wants  to  be  delivered  ?  let  me  know-^ 

Recovering  his  surprise,  Shove  answer’d, 
‘I;’ 

‘  Vote  be  deliver'd  !*'  says  the  doctor, — 
‘  ’Sblood !’ 

Hearing  a  man’s  gruff  voice — ‘  You  lout! 
you  lob !’ 

‘  You  be  deliver’d !  Come,  that’s  very  good  P 

Says  Shove,  ‘  I  will,  so  help  me  Bob  !* 

'  Fellow,’  cried  Crow,  ‘  You’re  drunk  with 
filthy  beer ! 

‘A  drunkard,  fellow,  is  a  brute’s  next 
neighbour ; — 

‘  Bat  Miss  Cloghorty’s  time  was  very  near, 

‘  And,  I  suppose,  Lucretia’s  now  in  la¬ 
bour.’ 

t 

‘  Zounds  !’  bellows  Shove,  with  rage  and 
wonder  wild, 

‘  Why  then,  my  maiden  aunt  is  big  with 
child  P 

Here  was,  at  once,  a  sad  discovery  made  ! 

Lucretia’s  frolic  now,  was  past  a  joke; 

Shove  trembled  for  his  fortune,  Crow  his 
trade ; 

Both,  both  saw  rain,  by  one  fatal  stroke ! 

But,  with  his  aunt,  when  Isaac  did  discuss. 

She  hush’d  the  matter  up,  by  speaking  thus, 

‘  Sweet  Isaac!’  said  Lucretia,  ‘  spare  my 
fame  ! 

‘  Tho’,  for  ray  babe,  I  feel  as  should  a 
mother, 

‘  Your  fortune  will  continue  much  the  same, 

‘  For,— keep  the  secret, — you’re  his  elder 
brother  ' 


Atheism, 

ATHEISM  was  first  taught  in 
France  by  Lucilio  Vanini,  a  Neapoli¬ 
tan  gentleman,  who  was  convicted 
and  condemned  to  suffer  death. 
When  he  was  brouiiiit  out  to  the  place 
of  execution,  he  was  pressed  to  ask 
pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of 
justice.  He  answered,  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  God  ;  as  for  the 
king,  he  had  never  offended  him;  and 
with  respect  to  justice,  it  may  go  to 
the  devil.  His  tongue  was  first  cut 
out,  and  then  his  body  burnt  to 

asiies,  April  pth,  l6'29. 

Hurd  on  ReligionH 
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Henry  III. 

THE  most  obvious  circumstance  of 
Henry  the  Third’s  character,  is  his 
incapacity  for  goveroment,  winch  ren¬ 
dered  him  as  much  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  ministers  and  favo¬ 
rites,  and  as  little  at  his  own  disposal, 
as  when  detained  ‘  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

From  this  source,  rather  than  from 
insincerity  and  treachery,  arose  his 
negligence  in  observing  his  promises ; 
and  he  was  too  easily  induced,  for  tiie 
sake  of  present  convenience,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  lasting  advantages  arising  from 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  people. 
Hence  were  derived  his  profusion  to 
favorites,  his  attachment  to  strangers, 
the  variableness  of  his  conduct,  his 
hasty  resentments,  and  his  sudden 
forgiveness  and  return  of  affection 
Instead  of  reducing  the  dangerous 
power  of  his  nobles,  by  obliging  them 
to  observe  the  laws  towards  their  infc- 
.  riors,  and  setting  them  the  salutary 
example  in  his  own  government,  he 
was  seduced  to  imitate  their  conduct, 
and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will,  or 
rather  that  of  his  minsters,  the  rule  of 
his  actions. 

Instead  of  accommodating  himself, 
by  a  strict  frugality,  to  the  embar¬ 
rassed  situation  in  which  his  revenue 
had  been  left  by  the  military  expedi¬ 
tion  of  his  uncle,  the  dissipations  of 
his  father,  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
barons ;  he  was  tempted  to  levy  money 
by  irregular  exactions,  which  without 
enriching  himself,  impoverished,  or 
at  least  disgusted,  his  people. 

Of  all  men,  nature  seemed  least  to 
have  tilted  him  for  a  tyrant;  yet  are 
llieie  instances  of  oppression  in  his 
reign,  which,  though  derived  from 
the  precedents  left  him  by  his  prede- 
cessots,  had  been  cartfuiiy  guarded 
against  by  the  Great  Charier,  ami 
are  inconsistent  with  all  rules  of  good 
government:  and,  on  the  whole,  we 
jnay  say,  that  greater  abilities,  with 


his  good  dispositions,  would  have 
prevented  him  horn  falling  into  his 
faults;  or,  vvitfi  worse  dispositions, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  nrainlain 
and  defend  them.  He  died  November 
1(%  1272,  aged  sixty-four;  having 

reigned  iifty-six  years. 


The  Dying  Laivyer. 

OLD  QuiUef,  hisrace upsnearthalmost run 

Thus  sagely  advised  his  too  difSdeut  sou ; 

“  Like  a  true  limb  of  iaw,  would  you  live 
at  your  ease, 

Ne’er  boggle  on  any  side,  lad,  to  take  fees; 

Keep  clear  of  a  noose,  though  you  merit  to 
swing, 

And  be  sure  to  sell  Justice  for  what  it  will 
bring !” — 

.Se// justice!”  retorfed  his  wond’riugheir, 

“  A  thing  of  such  value — so  precious — so 
rare ; 

The  cement  of  society,  honour’s  best  band. 

Sc// justice  !” — Aye,  sell  it,  and  that  out  of 
baud. 

Yon  extravagant  rascal !  if  'tis  as  you  say, 

A  thing  of  such  price,  would  you  give  it 
away  ?” 


Anecdote  of  a  Pope, 

ALEXANDER  VII.  ordered  that 
his  cpfiin  should  be  made,  and  put 
under  his  bed,  that  the  continual 
thoughts  of  death  might  put  him  in 
mind  of  leading  a  holy  life.  Some 
English  gentlemen  at  Rome  one  day 
mixed  with  those  who  went  to  pay 
their  respects  to  him  on  their  knees. 
The  Pope  asked  it  they  were  Protes¬ 
tants,  which  they  owned ;  whereupon 
his  Holiness  said  with  a  smiling  coun¬ 
tenance^ — Get  up  then,  I  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  you  to  commit  that  which  in  your 
opinion  is  an  act  of  idolatry.  I  shall 
not  give  you  my  blessing,  since  you 
do  not  believe  me  to  be  what  I  am; 
but  I  will  pray  to  God,  that  he  will 
please  to  render  you  capable  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Brookes’s  Dictionary, 


Epigram. 

YOU  beat  yonr  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will 
come ; 

Knock  as  you  will,  there’s  nobody  at  home. 
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The  f.,{fe  of  Joseph  Addison. 

JOSEPH  ADDISON,  \he  eldest 
son  of  Lainicelot  Addison,  D.  D,  and 
Dean  of  Litchfield,  was  born  at  Mil- 
ston,  near  Aniesbury,  in  the  comity 
of  Wilts,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  rector,  on  the  first  of  May,  lb72. 
He  was  first  sent  to  Amesbury  school, 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  from  thence  to  the  Charter- 
iioase,  London,  where  he  continued, 
till  he  was  transplanted  to  Queen’s 
college,  Oxford.  After  he  had  been 
there  two  years,  the  accidental  sigfn 
of  a  paper  of  his  verses,  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Lancaster,  then  Dean  of  that 
bouse,  occasioned  his  being  elected 
into  Magdalen  college,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master 
of  Arts.  He  employed  his  first  years 
in  tlie  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  writers:  which  had  an  admit 
able  effect,  in  giving  that  noble  and 
correct  turn  to  his  genius,  for  which 
he  is  so  eminently  distinguished.  He 
gave  very  early  proofs  of  his  excellent 
talent  in  poetry,  by  a  short  copy  of 
verses,  addressed  in  June,  i6^S,  to 
Mr.  Drvden,  with  a  View  particularly 
to  his  translations.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  version  of  the  Fourth 
Gcorgic  of  Virgil,  of  which,  the  story 
of  Aristaeus  excepted,  Mr.  Dryden 
makes  very  honorable  mention.  He 
wrote  likewise  the  Essay  upon  the 
Georgies,”  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dry  den’s 
translation.  There  are  likewise  some 
other  pieces  of  his,  written  in  his 
youth,  particularly,  “  A  Song  for  St. 
Celia’s  Day  at  Oxford A  T ransla- 
tion  of  the  Story  of  Archeminides 
and  Polypheme,  out  of  the  third 
iEneid,  in  Milton’s  Style  and  “An 
Account  of  the  greatest  English  Poets” 
in  the  close  whereof,  he  insinuates  a 
design  he  then  had  of  entering  into 
holy  orders,  to  winch  he  was  strongly 
importuned  by  bis  father.  Nor  was 
he  less  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his 
f/dtia  poems,  which  were  printed  in 


the  “  Musae  Anglicanae,”  and  highly 
applauded  by  Monsieur  Boileau.  In 
the  year  l695,  he  wrote  a  “  Poem  to 
King  William”  upon  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  campaigns,  addressed  to  Sir 
John  Sommers,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  to  whom  he  had  been  re¬ 
commended  in  the  strongest  terms  by 
Dr.  Hough,  then  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  president  of  Magdalen  college. 
Mr.  Addison  was  in  his  twentv-eighth 
year,  when  his  inclination  to  see 
France  and  Italy  was  encouraged  by 
the  lord  keeper,  who  obtained,  by  his 
interest,  a  yearly  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  from  the  crown,  to 
support  him  in  his  travels  In  the 
year  1701,  he  wrote  a  “Letter  from 
Italy  to  tiie  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
Halifax,”  which  has  been  justly  es¬ 
teemed  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
his  poetical  performances.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  his  “  Travels”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1705,  soon  obtained  general 
approbation,  though  at  first  it  was 
but  indifferentlv  received  by  the  bulk 
of  readers.  The  materials  for  the 
“  Dialogues  on  Medals” were  collected 
in  the  native  country  of  those  coins; 
and  the  book  itself  was  begun  at 
Vienna,  in  the  year  i70--  The  same 
year,  designing  to  return  to  England, 
he  received  advice  from  his  friends, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
army  under  prince  Eugene,  who  had 
just  begun  the  war  in  Italy,  as  secre¬ 
tary  from  king  William.  But  the 
news  of  that  king’s  death,  which  he 
heard  at  Geneva,  put  an  end  to  that 
affair :  and  as  his  i>opes  of  advance¬ 
ment  were  fallen  with  the  credit  of  his 
friends,  who  were  out  of  power  at 
the  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s  reign, 
he  had  leisure  to  make  the  tour  of 
(iernvany  in  his  way  home.  He  re¬ 
mained  without  employment  till  the 
year  1704,  when  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  success  furnished  him  with 
a  subject  worthy  of  the  genius,  that 
appears  in  his  “  Campaign.”  The  lord 
treasurer  Godolphin,  who  was  an  ex- 
H  h 
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ceilent  judge  of  poetry,  had  a  sight 
of  it,  when  only  carried  on  as  far  as 
the  applauded  simile  of  the  Angel; 
and  approved  the  poem,  by  conferring 
on  the  author,  a  few  days  after,  the 
place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 
The  year  following,  Mr.  Addison  at-, 
tended  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover  ;  and 
in  1706,  was  made  secretary  to  Sir 
Charles  Hedges,  secretary  of  state ; 
in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  he  was  continued  in  the  same  post 
under  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who 
was  made  secretary  of  state  in  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year.  In  17OP, 
the  earl  of  Wharton  being  made  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Addison  secretary  for  that  king¬ 
dom,  who  had  likewise  the  place  ol 
keeper  of  the  records  in,  Ireland,  with 
a  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
former  salary.  He  was  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  when  he  first  discovered  his 
friend  Mr.  Steele  to  be  the  author  of 
the  “Tatler,’'  by  an  observation  upon 
Virgil,  which  he  had  communicated 
to  him.  His  assistance  afterwards  in 
the  course  of  that  paper,  was  very 
considerable;  and  he  had  likewise  a 
very  large  share  in  the  “  Spectators" 
and  “  Guardians,”  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1711,  and  in  the  three  years 
succeeding. 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  England, 
in  the  year  1713,  rendering  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  liberty  very  seasonable,  lie 
endeavoured  to  awaken  the  nation  to 
a  sense  of  it,  by  his  excellent  tragedy 
of  “  Cato,”  which  received  universal 
applause  ;  all  parlies,  however  divided 
end  opposite  to  each  other,  conspiring 
to  give  it  the  commendations  it  de¬ 
served.  It  was  repealed  for  a  month 
without  any  intermi.ssion,  and  was  only 
stopped  by  the  itKlisposilion  of  one  of 
the  pnncipvd  performers.  The  author 
received  a  message,  that  the  queen 
would  he  piease<i  to  have  it  dedicated 
to  her:  but,  as  l:e  had  designed  that 
cmiipliinent  elsewheie,  he  fountl  him- 
sell  obliged,  by  his  duty  on  the  one 


side,  and  his  honour  on  the  other,  to 
send  it  into  the  world  without  any  de¬ 
dication.  At  the  latter  end  of  her 
Majesty’s  reign,  when  he  had  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  any  public  empioyinenf, 
he  resolved  to  compile  an  English 
Dictionary,  which  he  thought  was 
much  wanted  :  and  as  he  designed  the 
first  volume  of  archbishop  Tillotson’s 
Sermons,  published  by  that  prelate 
himself,  as  the  chief  standard,  he  ac¬ 
tually  marked  the  phrases  after  the 
manner  of  the  “Dictionary  della 
Crusca.”  But,  being  soon  brought 
again  into  business,  that  noble  project 
was  laid  aside.  For,  upon  the  death 
of  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  lords  justices;  and,  when 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  constituted 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  September 
1714,  be  became  a  second  time  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  trade,  a  short  time  after 
I  hat  earl  had  resigned  the  post  of  lord 
lieutenant.  He  undertook  the  “  Free¬ 
holder,”  at  the  time  the  rebellion  in 
Scotland  broke  out,  and  in  April, 
1717,  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state  ;  soon  after  which, 
he  found  his  health  impaired  by  the 
return  of  an  asthmatic  indisposition, 
which  continued  often  to  afflict  him 
during  his  exercise  of  that  employ¬ 
ment,  and  at  last  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
sign  it.  His  freedom  from  this  anxiety 
so  far  re-established  his  health,  that 
his  friends  began  to  hope  he  might 
live  many  years.  But  a  long  and 
painful  relapse  into  an  asthma  a«d 
dropsy,  deprived  the  world  of  this 
great  man,  at  Holland-House  near 
Kensington,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1719*  Lie  left  behind  him  only  one 
daughter  by  the  countess  of  Warwick 
and  Holland,  to  whom  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1716. 

His  writings,  which  will  be  always 
esteemed  as  the  best  slandard  of  our 
language  and  taste,  render  all  enco¬ 
miums  upon  him  uimecessary.  liis 
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modesty  was  so  excessive,  that  it  dis¬ 
abled  him  from  appearing  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  public  scenes  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  in  mixed  companies :  but, 
among  a  few  select  friends,  the  viva¬ 
city  and  elegance  of  his  conversation 
were  incomparable. 


A  Disappointment, 

A  SCOLDING  wife  so  long  a  sleep  possess’d, 

Her  spouse  presumed  her  soul  was  now  at 
rest ; 

Sable  was  call’d  to  hang  the  room  with 
black ; 

And  all  their  cheer  was  sugar,  rolls  and 
sack. 

Two  mourning  staiTs  stood  sentry  at  the 
door ; 

And  Silence  reign’d,  w’ho  ne’er  was  there 
before. 

The  cloaks,  and  tears,  and  handkerchiefs 
prepar’d, 

They  march’d  in  woeful  pomp  to  Abchurch- 
yard ; 

When  see  of  narrow  streets,  what  mischief 
come  ! 

The  very  dead  can’t  pass  in  quiet  home. 

By  some  rude  jolt  the  coffin-lid  was  broke, 

And  madam  from  her  dreamof  death  awoke. 

Now  all  was  spoil’d;  the  undertaker’s  pay, 

Sour  faces,  cakes,  and  wine,  quite  thrown 
away. 

But  some  years  after,  when  the  former 
scene 

Was  acted,  and  the  coffin  nail’d  again, 

The  tender  husband  took  especial  care. 

To  keep  the  passage  from  disturbance  clear; 

Charging  the  beartrs  that  they  tread  aright. 

Nor  put  his  dear  in  such  another /rty/ii. 


An  Epigram. 

LUCINDA’S  luck  did  spinsters  grudge. 
While  lovers  twain  pursued  her; 

For,  while  she  charm’d  an  old  gvAve  judge, 
A  young  gay  sheriff  woo’d  her. 

The  judge  was  rich,  the  poor, 

Papa  preferr’d  his  lordship ; 

And  mammon  scorn’d  for’cupid’s  lure, 

Old  Squaretoes  deem’d  a  hardship. 

But  Miss,  wirooi  rank  nor  wealth  could 
move, 

To  be  by  dotard  bedded  ; 

(For  if  Jack  Ketch  had  gain’d  lier  love. 

The  hangman  she’d  have  wedded 

Said — “  Since  to  love  and  cherish  too, 

Was  wedlock’s  institution; 

Judgment  may  have  its  weight  with  you, 
But  Pm  for  execution,” 


Saturday  Night. 

NOW,  wife  and  children,  let’s  be  gay. 

My  work  is  done,  and  here’s  the  pay  ; 
’Twashard  to  earn  but  never  mind  it, 

Hope  rear’d  the  sheaf,  and  peace  shall  bind 
it! 

Six  days  I’ve  toil’d,  and  now  we  meet, 

To  share  the  welcome  weekly  treat, 

Of  toast  and  tea,  of  rest  and  joy, 

Which  gain’d  by  labour,  cannot  cloy. 

Come  ye,  who  form  my  dear  fire-side. 

My  care,  my  comfort,  and  ray  pride; 

Come  now,  and  let  os  close  the  night 
In  harmless  sports  of  fond  delight. 

To-morpow'’s  dawn  brings  blessed  peace, 
And  each  domestic  joy’s  increase. 

To  him  who  honestly  maintains 

That  course  of  life  which  Heav’n  ordains  J 

Of  rich  and  poor,  the  dilTrence  what  ? — - 
In  working,  or  in  working  not ; 

Why,  then,  on  Sunday  we’re  as  great 
As  those  who  own  some  vast  estate. 

For  on  to-morrow’s  happy  day 
We  shall  work  less,  perhaps  than  they  ; 
And,  though  no  dainties  it  afford. 

What’s  sweet  and  clean  will  grace  our 
board . 

This  known,  for  every  blessing  given, 
Thankful  we’ll  bow  our  knees  to  Heav’n ; 
In  God’s  own  house  oar  voices  raise, 

With  grateful  notes  of  pray’r  and  praise! 

Such  duties  will  not  interfere. 

Nor  cloud  my  brow  with  thoughts  severe; 
But  still  leave  time  enough  to  spend. 

To  take,  a  walk  or  see  a  friend. 

Sweet  the  serenity  of  heart 
That  public  worship  does  impart! 

And  sweet  the  field,  or  sweet  the  road, 

To  him  whose  conscience  is  no  load ! 

Thus  shall  the  days,  as  God  designed, 
Improve  my  health,  unbend  my  mind; 

And  Monday  morning,  free  from  pain, 
Cheerful  I’ll  goto  work  again. 

Our  life  is  but  a  lengthers’d  week, 

Through  which,  with  toil,  for  rest  we  seek ; 
And  he  whose  labour  well  past, 

A  joyful  sabbath  finds  at  last! 


Epitaph. 

fIRRE  lyelh  Menalcas,  as  dead  as  a  logg®, 
Wholived  likeadevill,  anddiedlikeadogge; 
Here  doth  he  lye  said  I  ?  then  say  i  lye, 

For  from  this  place  he  parted  by-and-by. 
But  here  he  made  his  descent  into  hell. 
Without  either  booke,  caudle,  ®  ibeli. 

H  ll  2 
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Edward  I. 

THE  enterprises  finished  by  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  and  the  projects  which  he 
formed,  and  brought  very  near  to  a 
conclusion,  were  more  prudent  and 
more  regularly  conducted,  and  more 
advantageous  to  the  solid  interests  of 
this  kingdom,  than  those  which  were 
undertaken  in  any  reign  either  of  his 
ancestors  or  successors.  He  restored 
authority  to  the  government,  disor¬ 
dered  by  the  weakness  of  his  fatlier; 
he  maintained  the  laws  against  all  the 
efforts  of  his  turbulent  barons;  he 
fully  annexed  to  the  crown  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Wales;  lie  took  the  wisest 
and  most  effectual  measures  for  re¬ 
ducing  Scotland  to  a  like  condition ; 
and  though  the  eciuity  of  the  latter 
enterprise  may  reasonably  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
kingdoms  promised  such  success,  and 
the  advantage  was  so  visible,  of  uniting 
the  whole  island  under  one  head,  that 
those,  who  give  great  indulgence  to 
reasons  of  state  in  the  measures  ol 
princes,  will  not  be  apt  to  regard  this 
part  of  his  conduct  with  much  seve¬ 
rity.  But  Edward,  however  excep¬ 
tionable  his  character  may  appear  on 
the  head  of  justice,  is  the  mode!  of  a 
politic  and  warlike  king.  He  possessed 
industry,  penetration,  courage,  vigour 
and  enterprise.  He  was  frugal  in  all 
expenses  that  were  not  necessary;  he 
knew  how  to  open  the  public  treasures 
on  proper  occasions;  he  punished  cri¬ 
minals  with  severity;  he  was  gracious 
and  affable  to  his  servants  and  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  and  being  of  a  majestic  figure, 
expert  at  all  bodily  exercises,  and  in 
the  main  well  proportioned  in  his 
limbs,  notwithstanding  the  great  length 
of  his  legs;  he  w^as  as  well  qualified 
to  captivate  the  populace  by*  his  exte¬ 
rior  appearance,  as  to  gain  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  men  of  sense  by  his  more 
solid  virtues.  He  died  July  7»  1307, 
aged  sixty-nine,  having  reigned  thirty- 
five  years. 


PROVINCIAL  THEATRE. 

To  a  flay -hill  jmblished  by  a  Country 
Manager^  xr  ns  added  the  following  attrac¬ 
tive  invi  ation* 

LET  none  beafraid  from  the  country  to  come, 
4s  the  moon  is  engaged  for  to  light  them  all 
borne; 

But  should  she  herself  ihzi  honour  decline, 
The  stars  have  agreed  with  more  lustre  to 
shine. 

Doors  open  at  six,  begin  about  seven, 

At  home  safe  in  bed  between  ten  and  eleven 


Matrimony. 

I  WILL  not  have  a  man  that’s  tall, 

A  man  that’s  little  is  worse  than  all, 

I  will  not  have  a  man  that’s  fair, 

A  man  that’s  black  I  cannot  bear; 

A  5"oung  man  is  a  constaot  pest, 

An  old  one  would  my  room  infest ; 

A  man  of  sense  they  say  is  proud, 

A  senseless  one  is  always  loud  ; 

A  man  that’s  rich  I’m  sure  won’t  have  me, 
And  one  that’s  poor  I  fear  would  starve  me  ; 
A  sailor  always  smells  of  tar, 

A  rogue,  they  say,  is  at  the  bar ; 
k  sober  man  I  will  not  take, 

A  gambler  soon  my  heart  would  break  ; 

Of  ali  professioDS,  tepepers,  ages, 

Not  one  my  buoyant  heart  engages; 

A’et  strange  and  wretched  is  my  fate, 

For  still  I  sigh  for  the  marriage  state. 


THE  IRISH  GRACE. 

Over  a  small  Piece  of  hailed  Beef,  and  a 
few  Potatoes  of  the  dwarfish  size. 

O  THOU  that  blest  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
Look  down  upon  these  two  poor  dishes; 
And  though  the  Murphrjs  a.re  but  small, 

O  make  them  large  enough  for  all ; 

For  if  they  do  our  bellies  fill, 

I’m  sure  it  is  a  Miracle. 


The  unhappy  difference  between  ^Twas  and, 
’  Tis. 

WHEN  first  I  wed — whatjoy  !  what  bliss! 
’Twas  then  a  smile,  and  then  a  kiss — 
’Twas  — omnia  vincit  amor  ! 

But  now — as  Peg  is  fond  of  brawls, 

And  children  make  a  thousand  squalls, 

’Tis — omnia  vincit  clamor. 


On  a  Juggler. 

DEATH  came  to  see  thy  tricks,  and  cut 
in  twain 

Thy  thread,  why  did’st  not  make  it  whole 
again. 
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History  of  a  modern  Love  Adventurer, 

or  Memoirs  of  Mr,  Billet From 

the  New  Lady^s  Magazine  of  1786. 

THIS  gentleman  is  now  something 
on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  has  professed  tin’s 
sort  of  business  since  the  age  of  seven- 
teen;  he  is  a  man  of  family,  and  a 
person  of  more  sense  and  spirit  than 
the  generality  of  mankind ;  he  sings 
well,  dances  dneiy,  plays  better  than 
most  people  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
lias,  without  exception,  the  most  en¬ 
gaging  address  111  writing,  of  any  man 
in  the  universe.  W'tn  these  accom¬ 
plishments  you  will  allow  him  much 
more  likely  to  meet  with  success  m 
love  affairs,  than  the  common  herd 
who  attempt  d :  yet  what  has  heen 
the  event  of  twentv-three  years  con¬ 
stant  service  in  this  station?  Why,  he 
has  been,  in  iiis  pursuits,  fifty  times 
jilted  by  the  ladies  he  courted  ;  ninety 
times  dismissed  with  contempt  by 
their  mothers,  uncles,  and  guardians 
(for  it  is  a  settled  rule  with  these 
adventurers^  never  to  court  any  wo¬ 
man  who  has  a  father  living)  ten  times 
cudgelled  by  the  men-servants;  twice 
tossed  in  a  blanket  by  the  ladies' 
maids;  once  maimed  with  a  random 
shot  of  a  blunderbuss,  from  a  hole  in 
a  wall ;  and  twice  run  through  the 
body  by  his  rivals.  These  are  the 
rewards  which  an  unconquerable  pa¬ 
tience,  assiduity,  resolution,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  have  procured  this  well-accom¬ 
plished  fortune-hunter;  and  to  crown 
the  list  of  his  sufferings  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  period,  he  is  now  prisoner  in  a 
country  round-house,  half  naked, 
half  starved,  and  for  the  present, 
thoroughly  cooled  of  all  love  fits. 

This  unhappy  adventurer,  being  a 
younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was 
articled  to  an  eminent  attorney  in  the 
Temple,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  without  being  a 
dishonour  to  his  family;  when  he  had 
passed  through  that  part  of  his  educa¬ 


tion,  he  irad  a  sufficient  sum  settled 
upon  him,  to  carry  him  genteely  into 
business;  but  unhappily,  he  fell  into 
the  company  of  the  wits,  and  choice 
spirits  at  George’s  coffee-house,  w  here 
he  heard  so  much  of  the  success  of 
this  way  of  life,  that  he  readily  em¬ 
braced  it.  His  whole  stock  of  money 
was  called  in,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
it  employed  in  the  purchase  of  three 
laced  suits  of  clothes,  a  chariot  and 
four  bay  horses.  Thus  equipped,  he 
shone  aw  ay  at  Bath,  at  Epsom,  and 
at  Tunbridge,  lor  three  years.  In 
this  time,  his  remaining  money  was  all 
spent ;  some  unlucky  accident  had 
,  always  prevented  him  from  marrying 
any  of  the  ladies,  who  had  given  him 
encouragement;  and  he  was  now  re¬ 
duced  to  sell  his  chariot  arrd  horses 
for  ready  money,  to  support  him  gen- 
teely,  while  he  made  his  last  push, 
which  he  determined  to  do  iir  a  more 
careful  manner  than  before.  In  this 
stage  of  his  life,  he  danced  at  the 
masquerades,  eclipsed  the  whole  beau 
monde  at  the  opera,  and  frequented 
besides,  at  his  leisure  hours,  the  play¬ 
houses,  and  the  St.  James’s  coffee¬ 
houses:  there  I  became  acquaiiited 
with  him,  and  soon  became  of  his 
council  and  intimate  secrecy.  While 
his  money  lasted,  he  courted  every 
woman  round  the  whole  town,  but  all 
in  vain;  the  very  means  tliese  gentle- 
nren  use  to  gain  their  ends,  generally 
undo  them,  and  their  frequent  chang¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  their  addresses,  in¬ 
forms  the  whole  female  world,  that 
it  is  something  else,  and  not  the  wo¬ 
man!  that  they  seek,  in  their  court¬ 
ship.  This  last  slock  was  spent  as 
unsuccessfully  as  the  former,  and  my 
poor  beau  reduced  to  sell  his  clothes, 
and  finally  to  retire  into  the  country, 
to  depend  on  a  distant  relation :  he 
there  employed  no  less  than  seventeen 
years  in  courting  all  the  women  within 
fifty  miles  of  llie  place,  in  vain;  and 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  became 
possessed  of  six  hundred  p4)unds  by 
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the  death  of  a  relation,  who  pitied 
his  distresses,  and  thought  he  had  felt 
enough  misfortunes  from  his  forme.*- 
disappointments,  to  core  him  of  run¬ 
ning  ivfto  the  way  of  them  again ; 
but  different  people  think  differesitly : 
and  my  friend  no  sooner  got  more  ■ 
money,  than  he  entered  on  his  olci 
pursuits,  and  about  a  twelve-month 
ago,  I  met  him  again  at  the  grand 
resort  of  the  gay  world,  the  Bedford. 
Since  then  he  has  c.oitrted  everv  tiunsf 

«/  K 

that  had  petticoats  and  a  fortune,  in 
this  part  of  the  world  :  sometimes 
London,  sometimes  Tunbridge,  some¬ 
times  Bath,  have  again  been  the  scene 
of  his  gallantries ;  and,  almost  every 
unmarried  wooiao  has  heard  his  oaths 
of  love,  and  of  fidelity.  Men,  who 
have  been  faulty  in  any  particular,  | 
usually  fall  into  it  again  on  a  second 
opportunity,  and  that  in  a  worse 
degree  Than  at  first.  Extravagance 
was  always  my  friend’s  fault,  but  he 
BOW  fell  into  an  unbounded  prodi- 
gality ;  and  notwithstanding  he  knew 
that  this  six  hundred  was  all  he  had, 
and  all  he  could  ever  expect  in  the 
world,  he  got  to  the  end  of  it  in  a 
twelve-month;  and  is  now  as  poor, 
as  abandoned,  and  miserable  as  ever. 

Among  the  numerous  objects  of  his 
passion  and  pursuits,  had  been  the 
beautiful,  though  prudish  and  nice, 
Miss  G — — .  This  lady  he  had  met 
with  at  Tunbridge,  about  six  months 
since,  and  pursued  with  his  usual  bad 
lock.  He  found  she  had  a  consider' 
able,  though  not  a  great  fortune:  but 
be  met  with  more  insuhs  and  indiffe¬ 
rence  from  her,  than  he  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  richest  prizes  lie 
bad  aimed  at;  and  had  abandoned 
the  chace,  quite  hopeless,  after  about 
six  weeks  pursuit,  though  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  knew  not  why,  but  be  found 
be  loved  her,  better  than  any  one  he 
had  ever  addressed  beside. 

After  experiencing  the  same  un¬ 
happy  fate  from  twenty  others  since 
her  cruelty,  he  was  one  Saturday  af¬ 


ternoon  sitting  in  a  very  disconsolate 
way,  in  the  next  bench  to  me,  in  a 
dirty  coat  and  unpowdered  periwig, 
when  a  porter  was  introduced  to  him 
by  honest  Stokes,  and  delivered  the 
following  letter: 

“  Sir, 

I  am  now  sensible  of  my  folly  in 
•iffecTing  an  indifference  to  you,  when 
my  own  heart  told  me  I  wronged  both 
myself  and  one  that  more  than  de¬ 
served  me ;  I  have  not  had  a  peaceful 
moment  since;  you  haunt  my  thoughts 
by  day,  my  sleep  by  night.  But  why 
most  I  see  the  idea  coiitinuallj,  the  re¬ 
ality  never.  Come  to  me  immediately, 
dearest  Billet,  and  if  you  can  forgive 
roy  injuries,  make  your  owui  conditions. 

G—r 

The  sensible  change  in  my  friend  s 
countenance,  on  reading  this  letter, 
gave  me  occasion  to  inquire  into  the 
contents  of  it,  and  in  confidence  he 
put  the  letter  into  my  hand,  instead  of 
making  any  other  answer. 

The  lady  lived  about  eighteen  miles 
from  London,  and  he  took  a  resolution 
of  immediately  setting  forward  to  see 
her.  He  conjured  me  to  be  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  journey;  and  as  I  had 
known  much  of  his  ill  fortune,  now 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of  his  good.  I 
readily  consented,  and  we  w'ent  to  my 
friend’s  lodgings  in  Hart-street,  where 
he  made  no  other  prep.aration  for  the 
journey  than  the  changing  his  coat, 
and  equipping  himself  in  a  suit  of 
black,  the  only  genteel  thing  he  had 
left.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed  than 
we  set  out.  All  that  afternoon  it 
rained  most  bitterly ;  but  that  was  no 
discouragement  to  us,  we  flattered  our¬ 
selves  that  it  would  clear  up;  and, 
not  to  conceal  from  you  my  own  slen¬ 
der  circumstances,  any  more  than  ray 
friend’s  eagerness,  1  am  to  tell  you 
that  we  ju’oposed  no  other  way  of  tra¬ 
velling  than  on  foot.  We  set  out  in 
a  hard  shower  of  rain,  to  walk  eigh¬ 
teen  miles,  at  flve  o’clock  in  a  wet 
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afternoon,  at  that  short-day  season; 
da\-!ight  was  nothing  to  ns;  who 
woulfl  not  walk  in  the  dark  and  the 
wet,  on  such  an  occasion  1 

My  friend’s  unhappy  fortune  still 
pursued  him ;  and,  in  short,  it  never 
ceased  raining  that  evening.  We 
were  hardly  got  beyond  Tyburn,  when 
we  met  with  a  parcel  of  people,  who 
gave  us  a  miserable  warning  of  what 
was  to  be  our  own  fate,  if  we  would 
have  atttnded  to  it ;  they  were  all  wet 
to  the  skin,  in  running  a  wild  goose 
chace  after  a  couple  of  footpads,  who 
had  robbed  a  farmer  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood  about  an  hour  before.  It 
was  not  long  before  w  e  w'ere  as  w'Ct  as 
they;  but  little  did  it  come  into  our 
thoughts,  that  we  were  upon  as  fruit¬ 
less  an  expedition.  In  short,  the  rain 
increasing  ratlier  than  abating,  we 
found  ourselves  so  thoroughly  soused 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Kensington 
gravel-pits,  that  we  were  forced,  on 
the  sudden  failing  of  a  storm,  more 
heavy  than  before,  to  drop  our  reso¬ 
lution  of  going  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  stand  to  rest,  and  shelter  our¬ 
selves  under  an  old  tree.  Repose 
gave  us  time  for  thought,  and  we  now 
began  to  find  night  approaching,  and 
our  journey’s  end  nearly  as  far  eff  as 
at  first.  With  so  miserable  a  way  of 
arriving  at  it  on  foot,  up  to  the  ancles 
in  dirt,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  we  even 
despaired  of  compassing  our  design 
of  being  at  the  place  in  time.  While 
we  W'ere  in  this  desponding  state,  to 
our  infinite  delight,  we  heard  the  rat¬ 
tling  of  wheels  coming  towards  us, 
and  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
machine,  discovered  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
convenience  called  a  Chaise  Marine, 
belonging  to  a  lady,  whose  name  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  had  induced  the 
country  round,  vt  ho  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  disposition,  to  call 
lier  the  Duchess  of  Hell.  Tliiswas 
a  convenience  she  had  in  constant  use, 
for  bringing  provisions  for  the  family 
from  London,  and  was  (to  describe  it 


in  a  few'  words)  a  hearse  without  the 
plumes. 

Necessity  taught  us  to  think  this 
wretched  machine  a  comfortable  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  we  prudently  considered  that 
instead  of  standing  there,  w'et  to  tiie 
skin,  we  might  be  at  once  well  she!- 
tered  from  the  weather  in  this,  and 
be  carried  all  the  while  straight  for¬ 
ward  on  our  journey,  without  tiring 
our  legs.  We  called  to  the  driver, 
offered  him  sixpence  to  carry  us  as  far 
as  he  was  going,  w  hich  was  seven  miles 
farther ;  and  on  his  opening  a  small 
door,  behind  the  machine,  we  were  let 
into  the  company  of  the  duchess’s 
Sunday  dinner,  which  W'e  found  out 
in  the  dark,  to  be  a  pheasant,  two 
chickens,  a  neck  of  beef,  and  tw'o 
legs  of  mutton,  whose  smell  declared 
them  very  tender. 

The  fellow  no  sooner  had  put  us  in, 
but  he  let  down  the  door,  pegged  it 
fast  on  the  outside,  and  drove  on  his 
horses  at  a  terrible  rate.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  our  wretched  situa¬ 
tion  ;  stewed  up  in  the  dark,  amidst 
a  thousand  filthy  smells,  in  a  place 
where  we  had  neither  room  to  lie  at 
length,  nor  width  enough  to  be  crooked 
in:  we  cried  out,  but  in  vain;  the 
noise  of  the  wheels  drowned  our  baw  l- 
iag  ;  and  thus  were  we  carried  for  an 
hour  and  half,  jolted  against  the  lop 
and  the  bottom,  and  first  against  one 
side,  then  against  the  other,  of  this 
wooden  case.  At  length  we  found  our 
machine  stop  on  a  sudden,  and  after 
a  confused  buz,  that  W'e  could  not 
understand,  we  w'cre  let  out  of  our 
pen,  and  received  amidst  a  circle  of 
about  forty  country  fellows,  w  ith  pitch¬ 
forks,  spits,  and  what  other  w'eapons 
they  could  pick  up,  who  all  cried  out 
at  once,  to  lead  us  to  the  justice,  who 
would  send  us  to  New  gate. 

In  short,  the  driver  of  this  machifu*, 
seeing  two  people  of  our  dcplorabie 
figure  skulking  under  a  heagr,  in  such 
a  terrible  evening,  had  concluded  that 
we  were  the  footpads  who  had  corn- 
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mitted  the  robbery,  and  that  'we  dared 
not  attempt  to  go  into  any  house,  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  the  whole  country  was 
up  against  us.  Full  of  this  opioioi*, 
he  had  very  readily  admitted  us  ino 
his  cart,  and  then  drove  us  away  li*  * 
another  Jehu,  till  he  brought  us  into 
the  yard  of  the  principal  farmer  of 
the  place,  and  there  let  us  out,  after 
summoning  together  all  the  males  of 
the  parish.  It  was  in  vain  for  us  to 
plead  our  innocence;  we  were  hurried 
away  to  a  drunken  justice,  who  was 
going  to  commit  us  without  examina¬ 
tion,  had  not  I  prevailed  with  a  com¬ 
passionate  hump-backed  daughter  of 
his  worship's,  to  get  him  to  have  us 
searched ;  when,  upon  finding  no  wea¬ 
pons,  nor  any  money  about  us,  and 
meeting  w  ith  some  letters  in  my  pocket, 
which  declared  who  I  was,  he  pru¬ 
dently  dismissed  us,  with  great  cau 
tions  not  to  commit  any  thing  of  the 
like  for  the  future,  for  we  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  tiiis  time. 

Our  limbs  and  bodies  were  now  all 
over  bruises,  from  the  jolting  of  our 
wretched  travelling  machine,  and  our 
weariness,  pain,  and  disappointment, 
prevailed  w'ith  ns  not  to  think  of  fra 
veiling  any  farther  in  the  dark :  but 
w  e,  by  joint  consent,  went  to  a  Isedge 
alehouse  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
we  got  to  bed  immediately,  and  our 
landlord,  according  to  the  custom 
with  fool  travellers,  making  us  pay  for 
our  ale  and  bread  and  cheese,  before 
we  went  to  bed,  we  had  nothing  to 
prevent  us  in  the  morning  from  conti¬ 
nuing  our  journey  early ;  which  my 
companion’s  warm  expectations  of  the 
happy  event  of  so  miserable  a  jour¬ 
ney,  urged  him  to  promote  an  hour 
before  day- light. 

The  affair  of  the  justice  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  not  fir  from  Southwell, 
where  fmding,  on  inquiry,  that  a  far¬ 
rier  was  tije  only  doctor  of  the  place, 
and  that  lie  had  lately  sent  the  lady 
of  the  manor  to  the  devil,  for  bin  ning 
her  caj),  and  a  little  of  her  cheek 


iiLainst  the  candie;  we  chose  to  bear 
ome  hurts  we  had  on  our  knees  and 
eshows,  rather  than  disturb  bis  rever¬ 
ence  before  his  usual  time  of  rising. 
We  were  now  within  eight  miles  of 
our  journey’s  end,  and  footing  it  has¬ 
tily  away,  were  got  beyond  Hayes 
before  day-light.  As  the  day  began 
to  break  upon  us,  my  coinpanion  be¬ 
gan  to  stare  upon  me  strangely,  and 
soon  told  me,  with  a  smile,  that  I 
made  much  such  a  merry  figure  as  the 
millci's  wife  must  have  done,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  ballad,  when  her  hus¬ 
band  daubed  her  over  with  wet  glue, 
a  ;d  then  roiled  her  in  the  feathers,  and 
sold  her  to  the  devil,  for  a  strange 
creature  that  he  had  never  seen  in  his 
life ;  for  that  he  believed  I  lia.i  strip¬ 
ped  our  infernal  duchess’s  pheasant 
and  chickens  of  all  their  feathers.  It 
is  true,  I  had  my  share  of  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  our  new-fashioned  coach ; 
but  my  companion  was  in  so  superiorly 
ridiculous  a  case,  that  as  the  light 
grew  upon  us,  and  I  was  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  figure,  I  forgot  the  drol¬ 
lery  of  my  own.  He  had  got  into  this 
precious  machine  in  a  black  suit,  wet 
through,  and  consequently  every  thing 
that  it  touched  stuck  to  it ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  the  liearty  jolts 
of  the  coach  had  made  it  touch  every 
part  of  the  inside  of  it,  so  that  it  was 
covered  with  stains  of  blood,  scraps 
of  raw  meat,  and  the  loose  feathers 
of  all  the  poultry,  that  had  been  car¬ 
ried  down  there  since  the  last  cleaning, 
which  by  the  smell,  seemed  to  liave 
been  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  year;  and 
to  add  to  the  misfortune,  one  sleeve 
of  the  coat  was  torn  almost  off. 

I  would  have  assisted  in  picking  my 
compawion,  but  he  refused,  telling  me 
it  was  now  but  two  miles  to  Hilling- 
ton,  where  he  had  a  relation,  at  whose 
house  he  could  have  his  coat  cleaned 
and  mended ;  we  soon  reached  this 
place,  and  knocked  wdlh  fury  at  the 
gate.  We  got  admittance,  but  alas! 
the  good  man  was  abroad,  and  his 
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^ rusty  liouse'a’eper  having  become  a 
follower  of  WiiiUield,  since  he  had 
seen  her,  would  do  no  work  on  a  vSun- 
dav,  and  neither  would  brush  or  mend 
his  coat  herself,  nor  suffer  him  to  do 
it  himself  in  their  house.  My  friend 
cursed  iier  cant:  she  offered  him  a 
breakfast ;  but  he  was  in  too  much 
hurry  to  be  at  liis  journey’s  end  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  i!  ;  go  we  trudged  along.  I 
shoukl  tell  von,  that  as  earlv  as  it  now 
was,  the  oddity  of  our  figure  drew  no 
small  concourse  of  people  about  ns, 
and  ail  the  hoys,  old  women,  and  dogs 
in  the  town  followed  us  through  tfiis 
village,  with  shouts  and  acciamations. 

This  was  a  sort  of  triumph  that  did 
not  at  ail  please  us,  and  my  compa¬ 
nion  observing  that  we  had  the  town 
of  Uxbridge  to  pass  through  m  this 
.pickle,  which  wis  much  largei,  and 
w  here  every  body  would  be  up  before 
we  came,  and  our  finances  not  suffer 
ing  us  to  put  up  at  a  house  of  refiesh- 
nieut;  after  much  deliberation,  he  re¬ 
collected  a  foot-w^ay  over  the  mea¬ 
dows  to  Denham,  within  a  little  way 
of  wliich  place  our  lady  lived.  It 
was  with  some  reluctance  that  we 
inarched  back  through  a  great  part 
of  the  applauding  town  of  Hiliington, 
to  recover  the  entrance  to  his  pass. 
We  run  the  gauntlet  with  great  Chris¬ 
tian  patience,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  found  ourselves  in  the  meadows: 
but  wliat  was  our  surprise  here,  to 
find,  instead  of  a  verdant  plain,  a  sea 
for  us  to  cross.  The  rains  and  tljc 
stoppage  of  the  adjoining  river  at  a 
mill  below,  had  floated  ail  the  low 
grounds.  My  friend  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  place,  and  observ¬ 
ing  to  me  that  we  saw  the  grass  ail 
the  way  before  us,  and  that  it  was  no 
where  knee  deep,  proposed  to  wade 
through  it,  I  had  not  followed  his 
fortunes  so  far,  to  forsake  him  here, 
so  we  pulled  off  our  shoes  and  stuck- 
ings,  tucked  up  the  knees  of  our 
breeches,  and  boldiv  entered  the  flood. 
Tiie  sun  now  rose  upon  us,  the  water 


grew  warm,  and  we  walked  thus  two 
miles  in  great  triumph;  only  one  mis¬ 
fortune  happened,  occasioned  by  the 
precipitancy  of  my  friend’s  temper, 
who,  willing  to  cut  short  the  way,  had 
5 dunged  up  to  the  middle  into  a  ditch, 
that  parted  two  of  the  meadows.  The 
hopes  of  liis  success,  however,  gave 
him  patience,  and  we  marched  on  ;  at 
length  we  reached  the  shore  near 
Denham  court,  where  sitting  upon  the 
grass,  and  at  once  congratulating,  and 
dressing  ourselves,  my  friend  had  the 
misfortune  to  find,  that  in  his  affair  of 
the  ditch,  he  had  in  the  fright  drop¬ 
ped  one  of  his  stockings  from  tinder 
ills  arm,  where  he  carried  them,  in 
company  with  his  shoes. 

This  was  a  sensible  affliction ;  but 
he,  considering  what  was  his  pursuit, 
disdained  to  turn  back,  and  dressing 
himself  with  Ids  shoe  and  naked  leg 
on  that  side,  told  me  we  should  soon 
reach  the  Swan  in  the  towm  of  Den¬ 
ham,  where  he  knew  the  landlord,  and 
sliould  be  accommodated  with  a  brush, 
a  needle  and  thread,  and  a  pair  of 
stockings.  I  was  linked  to  his  fortune, 
and  foiiow'ed  him;  but  alas!  matters 
turned  out  very  differently  from  his 
expect,  tion.  We  entered  the  tow  n  of 
Denham  by  a  back  way,  and  arrived 
at  the  cburch-yard  just  as  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  going  to  church ;  we  were 
soon  crowded  from  behind,  as  well  as 
before,  and  could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat,  but  were  obliged  to  stand  the 
gaze  of  a  whole  parish,  and  among 
the  rest  of  them,  the  generous  and 
kind  Miss  — ,  whom  my  friend  had 
the  mortification  to  see  handed  into 
the  church  in  great  triumpii,  by  a 
spruce  young  fellowg  and  attended  by 
naif  the  better  dressed  people  in  the 
town. 

This  gay  company  stood  like  the 
rest  to  take  their  full  stare  at  us,  and 
I  could  perceive  by  the  confusion  in 
Miss  G — ,  that  she  knew  her  lover  in 
his  party-coloured  coat,  and  one  stock¬ 
ing,  though  he  hid  his  fate  behind  his 
1  i 
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hat  as  she  came  up.  Happily  for  me, 

I  had  nobody  I  knew  there,  and  could 
brazen  it  out;  I  held  up  my  head 
amongst  them  all,  but  niy  friend  no 
more  shewed  hishme.  When  we  iiad 
stood  this  gaze,  we  burst  through  the 
meaner  herd,  and  were  making  our 
way  to  the  Swan,  whose  picture  we 
now  saw  dancing  in  the  air  before  us, 
when  our  haste  was  stopped  by  the 
very  master  of  the  ale-house,  whose 
office  being  now  that  of  constable  in 
the  parish,  he  was  ordered  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  the  town  to  seize  us;  our 
Strange  appearance  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
giving  him  great  reason  to  suspect  we 
were  tlie  people  who  had  committed 
the  robbery  mentioned  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  history,  the  new's  of  which 
had  the  night  before  reached  this 
place.  My  friend  pleaded  his  old  ac- 
fpiaintance  with  the  constable,  but  he 
was  now  a  man  in  power;  and  beside, 
few  people  know  their  friends  in  dis¬ 
tress;  in  short,  we  were  led  in  triumph 
to  a  second  justice,  where  my  open¬ 
ness  was  pleaded  much  iu  my  favour 
by  the  mob,  and  my  poor  friend’s 
hiding  his  face  made  a  very  suspicious 
circumstance  against  him.  We  were 
put  upon  the  former  shift  of  produ¬ 
cing  our  letters,  to  shew  who  we  were; 
what  I  had  about  me,  added  to  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  mob,  soon 
procured  me  my  discharge  out  of  cus¬ 
tody  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded 
for  my  friend ;  his  hiding  his  face  was 
a  circumstance,  wdiich,  as  he  would 
not  tell  the  true  reason  of,  so  he  could 
by  no  means  get  over;  and  jiroducing 
no  letters  to  his  character,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  commiUed,  when, 
wilii  blubbt^ring  eyes,  and  many  a  sob, 
he  pulled  out  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  Miss  G — as  an  unquestionable 
proof  of  his  being  a  gentleman,  and 
an  honest  m;m,  though  a  proof  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  give,  d'lie  word 
gentleman,  added  to  his  Hiinre,  occa¬ 
sioned  no  small  merriment  to  tiie  good 
people  present;  and  the  justice  having 


read  the  letter,  judged  the  contents  of 
it  so  very  unlike,  both  to  the  lady^s 
present  circumstances,  and  his,  that 
he  sent  it  to  church  to  her,  and  de¬ 
sired  the  constable  to  whisper  her,  to 
know  whether  it  was  her’s,  and  if  so, 
to  whom  it  was  written,  and  when;  for 
billets  of  this  kind  have  seldom  any 
date.  The  lady,  in  j)resence  of  God 
and  the  priest,  denied  her  hand,  and 
declared  she  knew  no  such  person  as 
him  it  was  directed  to;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  constable,  my  unhappy 
friend  was  committed  to  the  round¬ 
house,  for  farther  examination.  I  had 
my  liberty,  but  attended  him  thither 
in  friendship,  where  the  cold  pinching 
him  severely,  in  his  unhappy  condition, 
a  charitable  old  woman,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  brought  him  oue  of  her 
own  stockings,  which  was  blue,  with 
a  white  clock,  to  keep  his  naked  leg 
warm;  and  offered  her  service  to  sew 
on  the  tattered  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
This  she  carefully  performed  with 
some  green  worsted  ;  and  as  old  wo¬ 
men  will  tattle  all  they  know,  told  us, 
while  she  was  about  it,  that  there  was 
strange  news  at  their  town,  for  fine 
Miss  G —  had  played  sad  tricks  at 
Tunbridge;  in  short,  says  she,  would 
any  heart  alive  think  it,  she  has  come 
down  here  six  months  gone  with  child 
by  a  lord,  and  has  been  obliged  this 
morning  to  marrv  the  foot  man. 

I  neither  need,  nor  can  describe  to 
you,  the  rage  and  despair  of  my  friend 
at  this  news.  I  could  not  obtain  his 
release  all  that  day,  and  the  next 
:  morning  left  him.  I  have  sent  him 
anodier  coat,  and  a  pair  of  stockings, 
from  his  lodging;  and  hope  to  see  him 
in  a  day  or  two,  fully  cured  of  the 
trade  of  fortune-hunting. 

G-  B—. 


Epigram. 

JACK  hunts  iu  stjle — ^the  fox,  the  hare; 

The  terrors  of  his  prowess  feels ; 

Yet  Jack  himself  but  files  from  Care, 
For  why  ?  the  Baili;^''s  at  his  heels  ! 
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Edward  IL  and  Edward  III. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  man  more 
innocentand  inoffensive  than  the  unhap. 
py  Edward  II.  or  a  prince  less  fitted  for 
governing  that  fierce  and  turbulent 
people  subjected  to  his  authority.  He 
was  obliged  to  devolve  on  others  the 
weight  of  government,  which  he  had 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  bear; 
the  same  indolence  and  want  of  pene¬ 
tration,  led  him  to  make  choice  of 
ministers  and  favourites  who  were  not 
always  the  best  qualified  for  the  trust 
committed  to  them. 

Edward  II.  was  murdered  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1327. 


THE  English  are  apt  to  consider 
with  peculiar  fondness  the  history  of 
Edward  HI.  and  to  esteem  his  reign, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  longest,  the  most 
glorious  also,  that  occurs  in  the  annals 
of  their  nation.  The  ascendant  which 
they  then  began  to  acquire  overFraiice, 
their  rival,  and  supposed  national 
enemy,  makes  them  cast  their  eyes  on 
this  period  iwith  great  complacency, 
and  sanctifies  every  measure  which 
Edward  embraced  for  that  end.  But 
the  domestic  government  of  this  prince 
is  really  more  admirable  than  his 
foreign  victories;  and  England  en¬ 
joyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
his  administration,  a  longer  interval  of 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  than 
she  had  been  blest  with  in  any  former 
period,  or  than  she  experienced  for 
many  ages  after. 

He  died  tlie  21st  of  June,  1377> 
aged  sixty-five,  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  reign. 


Epitaph  in  Folkstone  Church-Yard. 

AN  honse  he  hath,  ’tis  made  of  such  good 
fashion, 

The  tenant  nev'er  shall  pay  for  reparation  ; 
Nor  will  his  landlord  ever  raise  his  rent, 
Nor  ever  turn  him  cut  of  doors  for  non¬ 
payment. 

From  heavy  taxes  too  this  cell  is  free: 
l  o  such  an  Louse,  who  would  not  tenant  be? 


Treatise  on  Drunkenness. 
DRUNKENNESS 

EXPELS  reason,  drowns  the  memory,  dis-^ 
tempers  the  body,  defaces  beauty,  dimin¬ 
ishes  strength,  inflames  the  blood,  caus¬ 
es  internal,  external,  and  incurable 
wounds,  is  a  witch  to  the  senses,  a 
devil  to  the  soul,  a  thief  to  the 
purse, 'thebeggars^  companion 
a  wife’s  woe,  and  children’s 
sorrow  ;  the  picture  of  a 
beast  and  self  murderer, 
who  drinks  to  others 
good  health,  and 
robs  himself  of 
HIS  OWN. 


LINES 

Copied  from  a  Board  over  the  Door  of  John 
Grove,  of  White  Waltham^  Berks. 

JOHN  GROVE,  Grocer  and  Dealer  in  Cof¬ 
fee  and  Tea, 

Sells  the  finest  of  Congous,  and  best  of  Bo- 
hea,t 

A  Dealer  in  Coppice,  a  Meas’rer  of  Land, 

Sells  the  finest  of  Snuli’,  and  the  finest 
White  Sand. 

A  Singer  of  Psalms,  and  a  Scriv’nerof  Mo- 

.  .  , 

Collects  the  Land-tax,  and  sells  fine  Virgin  s 
Honey, 

A  Ragman,  a  Carrier,  a  Baker  of  Bread, 

And  a  Clerk  to  the  laving,  as  well  as  the 
Dead ; 

Vestry  Clerk,  petty  Constable;  sells  scissars 

^  and  Knives, 

Best  Virginia,  and  Buckles';  collects  the 
SlBall  Tithes ; 

Is  a  Treas’rer  to  Clubs,  and  a  Maker  of 
Wills ; 

He  surveys  Men’s  Estates,  and  vends  An¬ 
derson’s  Pills. 

Woollen-draper  and  Hosier;  sells  all  sorts 
of  Shoes; 

With  the  best  Earthen  Ware;  also  takes  in 
the  News. 

Deals  in  Hurdles  and  Eggs;  sells  the  best  of 
Small  Beer, 

The  finest  Sea  Coals,  and’s  elected  O’erseer, 

Deputy  Surveyor ;  sells  fine  Writing  Paper, 

Has  a  Vote  for  the  County— and  Linen-dra- 
per, 

A  Dealer  in  Cheese,  and  th^best  Hampshire 
Bacon. 

Plays  the  Fiddle  divinely,  if  I’m  not  mis¬ 
taken. 


On  Captain  Stone. 

AS  the  Earth  the  Earth  do  cover, 
So  under  this  Slone  lies  another, 

I  i  2 
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Phenomena  of  Winter  in  the  Polar 
Regions, 

WINTER,  in  oiir  teoiperate  regi¬ 
ons,  exhibits  very  few  phenomena  in 
comparison  with  what  is  visible  in  the 
arctic  circle.  The  poet  Thomson, 
therefore,  has  judiciously  enriched 
his  noble  conclusion  of  the  Seasons 
with  all  the  circusnstances  of  pictu¬ 
resque  beauty,  or  terrific  grandeur, 
that  could  be  borrowed  from  scenes 
far  remote  from  us.  The  famished 
troops  of  wolves  pouring  from  the 

Alps;  the  omuntains  of  snow  rolling 
■>  ^ 
down  the  precipices  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  dreary  plains  over  which  the 
Laplander  urges  his  rein-deer;  the 
wonders  of  the  icy  sea;  esid  volcanoes 
flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow,  arc 
objects  selected  with  the  greatest  pro¬ 
priety  from-  all  that  rfature  presents 
iTsosI  singular  and  striking  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  domains  of  boreal  cold  and  deso¬ 
lation. 

As  we  advance  into  the  arrtir 
regions,  we  find  them  distinguished 
by  more  beautifu!  appearances  of  that 
phenomenou  which  we  call  the  aurora 
borealis,  fn  Shetland  these  northern 
lights,  whicfi  the  natives  call  merry 
dancers,  a  name  by  which  they  are 
known  to  the  common  people  even  in 
the  south  of  England,  are  the  constant 
attendants  of  the  clear  evenings,  and 
prove  a  great  relief  amid  the  gloom 
of  the  long  winter  nights.  They 
commonly  appear  at  twilight,  near  the 
horizon,  of  a  dun  colour,  approach¬ 
ing  to  yeilow ;  sometimes  continuing 
in  that  state  for  several  hours,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  motion  ;  after  which 
they  break  out  into  streams  of  strong¬ 
er  light,  spreading  into  columns,  al¬ 
tering  into  ten  thousand  different 
sliapes,  varying  their  colours  from  all 
the  tints  of  yellow  to  the  most  obscure 
russet,  and  sometimes  becoming  on  a 
sudden  extinct.  We,  who  see  only 
the  extremities  of  this  northern  phe¬ 
nomenon,  can  form  but  a  taint  idea 
of  its  splendour  and  its  corruscations. 


In  Siberia  tliere  is  one  species  of  the 
aiii'ora  borealis,  which  regularly  ap¬ 
pears  between  the  north-east  and  east, 
like  a  luminous  rainbow  with  number¬ 
less  colours  of  light  radiating  from  it. 
Beneath  the  arch  is  a  veil  of  dark’^ess, 
through  which  the  stars  appear  with 

some  brilliancv.  There  is  another 

*/ 

kind,  which  begins  with  certain  insu¬ 
lated  rays  from  the  north,  and  others 
from  the  north-east :  these  augment 
by  degrees,  till  they  fill  the  whole 
concavity  of  the  sky,  and  form  an 
assemblage  of  colours  incoiiceiveably 
rich  and  magnificent :  but  the  attend¬ 
ant  circumstances  strike  the  beholders 
with  horror;  for  they  crackle,  sparkle, 
hiss,  make  a  whistling  sound,  and  a 
noise  even  equal  to  that  of  artificial 
fi re-works.  The  idea  of  an  electrical 
f’ause  is  strongly  impressed  by  these 
circumstances.  The  natives  on  this 
‘ccasioii  ;.av  it  is  a  troop  of  men  in 
the  clouds  furiously  mad,  who  are 
passing  bv.  Every  animal  is  struck 
with  fear.  Even  the  dogs  of  the 
hunters  are  seized  with  such  dread, 
that  they  will  fail  on  the  ground,  and 
remain  immovable  till  the  cause  is 
over. 

In  FJudson’s  Bay  the  firmament  in 
winter  has  its  peculiar  beauties.  The 
night  is  enlivened  by  the  aurora  borea-- 
Its  spreading  its  thousand  hghls  and 
glowing  colours  over  (he  sky,  not  to 
be  dimmed  even  by  splendour  of  the 
full  moon  ;  and  the  stars  are  of  a  fiery 
redness  ;  while,  in  the  day-time,  mock 
suns  are  frequently  visible,  richly  ting¬ 
ed  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 


Easy  Study. 

MY  garden  neat 
Has  got  a  seat 

That’s  hid  from  evTy  eye,  sir  : 
There  day  and  night 
I  read  and  write. 

And  nobodj/s  the  voiser. 


On  Thomas  Lyster,  Esq. 

FFlesh  and  Blode  as  Yow  are,  so  w^as  I; 
Dust  and  Asses  as  I  am,  soe  shall  Yow  be. 
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State  of  Marriage  in  South  Britain. 

IF  von  see  a  man  and  womans  wilh 
little  or  no  occasion,  often  findin<j  fault 
an  ft  V  orrecting  one  another  in  com- 
parr,,  v  >u  niay  be  sure  the}-  are  man 
and  wife  If  you  see  a  gentleniun  and 
lady  ir»  the  same  roach,  in  profound 
silence,  the  one  looking  out  at  one 
side,  the  otiier  at  the  other  side,  never 
imauine  thev  mean  anv  haroj  to  one 
another;  they  are  already  honestly 
married. 

If  you  see  a  lady  accidentally  let 
fall  -74  glove  or  handkerchief,  and  a 
gentlemen  lliat  is  next  to  her  kindly 
telli.Ag  her  (jf  it,  that  she  might  gather 
it  up,  depend  upon  it  they  are  man 
and  wife.  If  yon  see  a  lad)  present¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  with  something  sidc" 
ways,  at  arm’s  length,  with  her  head 
turned  unotlier  way,  speaking  to  him 
with  a  look  and  accent,  different  from 
that  she  uses  to  others,  it  is  her  hus¬ 
band.  If  you  see  a  man  and  woman 
walking  in  the  fields,  in  a  direct  line, 
twenty  yards  distance  from  one  an¬ 
other,  the  man, strides  over  a  stile,  and 
goes  on  sans  ceremonie,  you  may  swear 
they  are  man  and  wife  without  fear 
of  perjury.  ^ 

If  you  see  a  lady,  whose  beauty 
and  carriage  attracts  the  eyes,  and 
engages  the  respect  of  all  th^'  com¬ 
pany,  except  a  certain  gentleman,  who 
speaks  to  her  in  a  rough  accent,  not 
at  all  affected  with  her  charms,  you 
may  he  sure  it  is  her  husband,  who, 
married  iier  for  love,  and  now  slights 
her.  If  you  see  a  gentleman  that  is 
courteous,  obliging,  and  good-natured 
to  every  body,  except  a  certain  female 
that  lives  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  to  whom  he  is  unreasonably  cross 
and  ill-natured,  it  is  bis  wife.  If  you 
see  a  male  and  female  continually  jar- 
riog,  checking,  and  thwart ing  each 
other,  yet  under  the  kindest  terms  and 
appellations  imagiua’ole,  as  my  dear, 
&c.  thev  are  man  and  wife. 

Let  all  married  jiairs  learn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules; — please  and  be  pleased; 


bear  and  forbear;  wink  and  forgive: 
a  short  lesson,  but  if  well  got,  it  will 
increase  the  number  of  happy  pairs, 
re.store  good  harmony  in  families,  and 
man  and  wife  w'iil  not  be  distinguished 
by  characters  quite  opposite  to  the  end 
of  tlieir  state.  The  tokens  of  finding 
out  a  married  couple,  as  the  case 
stands  now,  are  quite  different  from 
what  they  were  in  days  of  yore:  AbL 
meleck  found  out  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
to  be  man  and  wife  by  their  expres¬ 
sions  of  fondness  to  one  another. — 
'Fhis  would  prove  a  sorry  token  now- 
a  days,  and  expose  one  that  would  go 
upon  it  to  manifold  blunders. 


Thti  Batchelor’s  Soliloquy. 

TO  wed,  or  not  lowed — That  is  the  question 
Whether  his  happier  in  the  mind  to  stitle 
The  heals  and  Inioults  of  outrageous  passion. 
Or  with  some  prudent  fair  in  solemn  con¬ 
tract 

Of  matrimony  join— to  have— to  hold — 

No  more— and  by  that  have  to  say  we  end. 
The  heart-ach,  and  a  thousand  love-sick 
pangs 

Of  celibacy — Twere  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish’d — in  nuptial  band 
To  join  till  death  dissolves — .4y,  there’s  the 
rub  ; 

For  in  that  space  what  dull  remorse  may 
come, 

When  we  have  ta’ea  onr  solemn  leave  of 
liberty, 

Must  give  us  pause — There’s  the  respect ' 
That  slacks  our  speed  in  suing  for  a  change. 
Else — who  would  bear  the  scorns  and  sneers 
which  bachelors 

When  aged  feel,  the  pains  and  flatt’ring 
fevers 

Which  each  new  face  must  give  to  roving 
fancy, 

When  he  might  rid  himself  at  once  of  all 
By  a  bare  Yes.  Who  would  with  patience 
bear 

To  fret  and  linger  out  a  single  life. 

But  the  dread  of  something  yetnntry’d, 
-Some  hazard  in  a  state  from  whose  strict 
bond 

Death  only  c:m  release,  puzzles  the  will, 

'  nd  makes  us  rather  chuse  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  other.s  which  we  fancy  greater? 
’i  last  refiection  makes  us  slow  and  wary 
Filling  the  dubious  mind  with  dreadful 
thoughts 

"5r  curtain-lectures,  jealousies,  and  cares 
viravagantiy  great,  entail’d  on  wedlock, 
iijch  to  avoid  the  lover  checks  his  passion, 
And,  miserable,  dies  a  bachelor. 


Litcrmy  Curioniks^  Epitaphs^  Wonderful  Etenfs, 


Dramaiic  Entertmnincnts. 

THE  scenic  virtue  forms  the  rising  age, 
And  truth  displays  her  radiance  from  the 
stage. 

IN  the  works  of  the  dramatists, 
the  most  interesting  emotions  are  ex~ 
cited ;  the  dangerous  passions  of  hate, 
envy,  avarice,  and  pride,  with  ah 
their  innumerabie  train  of  attendant 
vices,  are  detected  and  exposed. 
Love,  fiiendship,  gratitude,  and  ail 
those  active  and  generous  virtues 
which  warm  the  heart  and  exalt  the 
friind,  are  held  up  as  objects  of  emu¬ 
lation.  A  hue  drama  well  acted,  mav 
justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
highest  of  all  intellectual  gratifications. 

Their  most  celebrated  authors  were 
jEsehylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  As  were  Plautus  and 
Terence  among  the  Romans. 

The  design  of  dramatic  entertain- 
'  ments  js  to  raise  men’s  minds  above 
every  thing  that  is  mean  or  little;  to 
cherish  and  cultivate  that  humanifv 

t 

which  is  the  ornament  of  their  nature; 
to  soften  insolence,  to  sooth  afflicti  li, 
and  to  subdue  their  minds  to  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  Providence. 

The  representation  of  dramatic  per¬ 
formances  is  an  effectual  method  of 
softening  the  ferocity,  and  improving 
the  minds,  of  the  inconsiderate. 
Numbers  of  those  who  have  neitiiei 
abilities  nor  time  for  deriving  advan¬ 
tage  from  reading,  are  powerfully 
impressed,  through  the  medium  of 
the  eyes  and  ears,  with  those  impor¬ 
tant  truths,  which,  while  thev  iilumi- 
irate  the  understanding,  correct  the 
heart. 

To  rouse  tbe  indolent;  to  wake  the  brave  ; 
To  rescue  glory  from  the  dreary  grave; 

To  show  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fate  ; 

To  trace  the  actions  of  the  good  and  great ; 
And  stamp  bright  virtue’s  image  on  the  heart 
For  this  was  first  ordain’d  the  tragic  art ! 

The  modern  drama  is  indebted  for 
its  excellence  to  the  genius  of  William 
Shakspeare,  w  ho  was  horn  in  the  year 
S5()4,  and  died  on  bis  bhlh-day  in 
1^1 


His  writings  will  remain  for  ever  the 
grandest  monument  of  a  genius  winch 
opened  to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man, 
all  the  mines  of  fancy,  all  the  stores  of 
nature,  and  gave  him  power,  beyond 
dll  other  writers,  to  move,  astonish, 
and  delight  mankind. 

The  more  just  and  refined  the  taste 
of  the  nation  has  become,  the  more 
he  has  increased  in  reputation ;  he  was 
admired  by  his  own  age,  and  is  almost 
adored  by  the  present. 


The  End  of  Writing. 

TRE.SE  fair  sheets  of  foolscap  which  thus 
ye  are  spoiling, 

Still  cuttiog,  and  scribbling,  and  blotting, 
and  spoiling; 

This  paper,  I  say,  had  a  honest  beginning, 

Being  born  of  good  fiax,  and  begotten  by 
spinning; 

To  the  loom  ia  due  time,  and  the  rag  shop 
it  past, 

Into  leaves  of  fine  foolscap  converted  at  last. 

Now  seiz’d  by  the  wits,  it  incessantly  teems. 

Or  with  visions  in  verse,  or  political  dreams ; 

Till  his  Worship,  just  rous’d  from  his  after¬ 
noon’s  doze. 

With  a  pipe  of  Virginia  regaleth  his  nose: 

Then  twisted  and  twirl’d,  and  condemned 
to  the  taper 

In  a  puff  is  consum’d  this  unfortunate 
paper ! 

It  is  thus  my  good  friends,  that  truth  set- 
teth  before  ye, 

Of  your  boasted  employment — the  tragical 
story : 

Your  choicest  productions,  what’er  be  their 
name. 

Wither’d,  at  the  best,  in  the  vapor  fame: 

That  vapor,  my  friends,  do  ye  think  it  w  ill 
stay  ? 

Like  his  Worship’s  last  whiff,  it  will  vanish 
away ! 


Address  before  a  Dinner  at  Guildkalt,  on 
Lord-Mayor^s  Day. 

j  RAGOUTS,  fish,  soups,  wild  ducks,  and  ca¬ 
pons, 

This  day  our  festal  table  grace  ; 

Port,  .sherry,  hock,  Champagne,  and  claret, 
Ch'ownthe  homogeneous  mass. 

With  straining  throats,  capacious  stomachs, 
Let  us  gorge  in  spite  of  sorrow  ; 

Pain  and  head-ache,  liroth  and  gruel. 

We  will  banish — till  to-morrow. 
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Letter  of  a  travelling  Groom^  giving 
an  acfount  of  Paris  and  of  the 
French,  previous  to  the  French 
Revolution » 

Dear  Jackson, 

“  HAVING  received  youVs  per 
course,  this  serves  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  well  and  hearty." 

“  Since  you  an<l  your  sister  Bess 
desire  it,  I  shall  now  wi'ite  to  you 
about  the  description  of  this  here 
town  and  coiuUry.  In  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  opinion,  Paris  is  but  a  tiresome 
city  to  live  in,  for  there  is  none  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  as  porter 
or  good  ale;  and  as  for  their  beef, 
they  boil  it  to  rags.  Wine  to  be  sure 
is  cheaper  here,  but  not  so  strong  and 
genuine  as  in  London. 

“  I  have  been  at  the  French  king’s 
palace,  which  they  call  Versailles  in 
their  language;  it  is  out  of  town,  the 
same  as  Kew  or  Windsor  is  with  our 
king:  I  went  first  and  foremost  to  see 
the  stables, ,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  very 
grand,  and  there  they  have  some  very 
good-looking  horses,  especially  Eng¬ 
lish  hunters:  it  grieved  me  to  see  so 
many  of  our  own  best  subjects  in  the., 
service  of  our  lawful  enemy,  which; 
to  be  sure,  the  French  king  is. 

“We  little  think  how  many  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  seduced  from 
England  to  distant  countries,  and 
exposed  to  the  worst  ol  usage,  from 
both  the  French  and  the  Spaniards; 
for  none  of  them  know  how  an  Eng¬ 
lish  horse  ought  to  be  treated. 

“  When  I  was  at  Versailles,  I  saw 
the  dauphiness,  which  is  all  the  same 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  wife  with  us  ; 
she  is  one  of  the  jiiettiesl  women  j 
have  seen  in  France,  being  very  fair 
and  blooming;  and  more  like  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  than  a  French. 

“  She  rides  like  the  ladies  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  both  her  legs  on  the  same 
side  of  the  horse;  whereas  I  have 
seen  many  women,  since  I  came 
abroad,  ride  on  horseback  like  men, 
which  1  think  a  bad  contrivance,  and 


I  am  surprised  that  their  husbands 
permit  it. 

“I  have  seen  the  French  horse- 
guards,  which  they  call  jongdarmes; 
ihe  men  are ,  smart-looking  young 
fellows  enough,  but  the  horses  are 
poor,  washy  things,  in  comparison  of 
our  dragoons. 

“  The  Swiss  guards  are  stout  men, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  the  same  as  our 
soldiers;  but  they  have  moustaches 
on  their  lips,  like  the  rat-catcher  iri 
St.  Giles’s 

“  The  French  foot-guards  are  dres¬ 
sed  in  blue,  and  all  the  marchingi 
regiments  in  white,  which  has  a  very 
foolish  appearance  for  soldiers ;  and 
as  for  blue  regimentals,  it  is  only  fit 
for  the  blue  horse,  or  the  artillery. 

“  1  believe  the  French  army  would 
have  no  great  chance  with  our  troops, 
in  a  fair  battle,  upon  plain  ground. 
It  is  lucky  for  the  Mounseers,  that 
there  is  no  road  between  Dover  and 
Calais;  but  as  it  is,  I  wonder  the 
king  does  not  send  some  regiments  by 
sea  to  take  Paris,  which  would  make 
no  great  resistance ;  for  there  is  no 
walls  round  the  city'. 

“  I  have  sent  unto  you,  by  the 
bearer,  a  pappy  mashee  tobacco-box, 
and  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves,  fur  your 
sistar,  who  will  also  deliver  to  you 
this  letter,  which  I  have  taken  three, 
days  in  writing,  to  oblige  you  and 
your  sister;  and  I  durst  not  write  by 
the  post,  for  if  the  French  found  this 
letter,  they  would  take  me  up  as  a 
spy,  and  shut  me  up  in  the  Bastilc, 
during  my  life;  and  in  England,  I  am 
told,  all  foreign  letters  are  opened  by 
the  »iinistry,in  which  case,  this  might 
biing  you  into  trouble,  because  of 
the  box  and  gloves,  which  being 
counterband,  agaiubt  the  act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  king  would  be  enraged 
if  he  knew  of  such  a  thing,  which 
stands  to  reason,  all  smuggled  goods 
being  so  much  money  out  of  his 
pocket. — All  from,  dear  Ben,  with  my 
kind  love  to  your  sincr^ 


“  T.  IL’* 


Literanj  Curiosities^  Epitaphs^  JVonderfuI  Events^ 


Ill-Fated  Murderer, 

"A  NATIVE  of  Berlin,  had  accom¬ 
panied  some  of  his  companions  to  the 
house  of  a  fellow,  who  assumed  the 
character  of  a  fortune  teller;  and 
having  disobliged  him,  by  exuressio,^ 
a  contempt  of  his  art,  the  fellow,  out 
of  revenge,  prophesied,  that  this  mao 
should  die  on  a  scaffold.  1  his  seemed 
to  make  little  impression  at  the  time, 
but  afterwards  recurred  «ften  to  this 
unhappy  creature’s  memory,  and  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  troublesome  to 
his  imagination. — At  length,  the  idea 
haunted  his  mind  so  incessantly,  that 
he  was  rendered  perfectly  miserable, 
and  could  no  longer  endure  life. 

He  would  have  put  himself  to  death 
with  his  own  hands,  'had  he  not  been 
deterred  by  the  notion,  that  God 
Almighty  never  forgave  suicide:  he 

C?  o 

resolved  therefore  to  commit  murder, 
that  he  might  be  deprived  of  life  by 
the  hands  of  justice;  and  mingling  a 
sentiment  of  benevolence  with  the 
cruelty  of  his  intention,  he  reflected, 
that  if  he  murdered  a  grown  person, 
he  might  possibly  send  a  soul  to  hell. 
To  avoid  this,  he  determined  to 
murder  a  child,  who  could  not  have 
committed  any  sin,  but  dying  in  inno¬ 
cence  vvould  go  immediately  to  heaven. 
He  actually  murdered  an  infant  of  his 
master’s.  Such  was  the  strange  ac¬ 
count,  given  by  this  infatuated  crea¬ 
ture  on  his  trial :  and  thus  the  random 
prophecy  proved  the  cause  of  its  own 
completion. 


In  Caversham  Church- Yard. 

THE  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping  off 
wood, 

And  down  fell  from  the  tree  ; 

I  met  with  a  check,  and  I  broke  my  neck. 
And  so  death  loppM  off  rae. 


Bath  Festivities. 

TWO  musical  parties  to  Eladed  belong, 
To  delight  the  old  rooms  and  the  upper ; 
Qne  gives  to  the  ladies  a  sopper,  nosoog, 
The  other,  a  song  and  no  supper. 


The  Inn. 

ALL  the  comforts  of  .-ife  in  a  tavern  are 
known, 

’Tis  h'.E  home  who  possesses  not  one  of  his 
own  ; 

4nd  to  him  that  has  rather  too  much  of  that 
one, 

'Tis  the  honse  of  a  fi  iend  where  he’s  welcome 
to  run : 

The  instant  you  eater  my  door,  yon’re  mjr 
Lord, 

With  whose  taste  and  whose  pleasure  Tna 
proud  to  accord ; 

And  the  louder  you  call,  and  the  longer  you 
stay. 

The  more  I  am  happy  to  serve  and  obey. 

To  the  house  of  afr|end  if  you’re  pleas’d  to 
retire, 

Yon  must  all  things  admit,  you  must  all 
things  admire  ; 

You  must  pay  with  observance  the  price  of 
your  treat, 

You  must  *at  what  is  prais’d,  and  must 
praise  what  you  eat : 

But  here  you  may  come,  and  no  tax  we  re¬ 
quire, 

You  may  loudly  condema  what  you  greatly 
admire; 

You  may  growl  at  our  wishes  and  pains  to 
excel, 

And  may  snarl  at  the  rascals  who  please  you 
so  well. 

At  your  wish  we  attend,  and  confess  that 
your  speech 

On  the  nation’s  affairs,  might  the  minister 
teach  ; 

His  views  you  may  blame,  and  his  measures 
oppose, 

There’s  no  tavern-treason, — you’re  under 
the  rose  : 

Should  rebellious  arise  in  your  own  little 
state,  ^ 

With  me  you  may  safely  their  consequence 
wait ; 

To  recruit  yonr  lost  spirits  ’tis  prudent  to 
come. 

And  to  fly  to  a  friend  when  the  d - ’s  at 

home. 

That  I’ve  faults  is  confess’d,  but  it  won’t  be 
denied 

’Tis  my  interest  the  faults  of  my  neighbours 
to  hide ; 

If  I’ve  sometimes  lent  scandal  occasion  to 
prate, 

I’ve  often  conceal’d  what  she’d  love  to  relate; 

If  to  Justice’s  bar  some  have  wander’d  from 
mine, 

’Twas  because  the  dull  rogues  wouldn’t  stay 
by  their  wine; 

And  for' brawls  at  my  house,  well  the  poet 
explains, 

That  men  drink  shallow  draughts  and  so 
madden  their  brains. 
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David  ap  Blunder’s  ISarrative, 

I  WAS  born  in  the  fairy  land  of 
simplicity  and  ignorance,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  Welch  mountains;  but 
though  remote  from  the  crowded  cir^ 
cles  of  social  existence,  the  genius 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  iny 
soul,  was  too  powerful  to  remain  long 
inactive  or  unnoticed.  It  burst  forth, 
not  as  usual  in  our  days,  into  poetical 
sparks,  but  into  unfounded  supposi¬ 
tions  and  novel  systems,  the  sophistical 
brilliancy  of  which  caused  them  to 
wear  in  my  eyes  the  appearance  of 
truths.  I  did  the  world,  which  my 
imagination  alone  had  then  explored, 
the  injustice  to  think  it  honest!  Not 
satisfied  with  farming  such  a  wild  and 
erroneous  supposition,  (as  I  had  sucked 
lip  no  small  portion  of  obstinacy  with 
my  mother’s  milk)  I  boldly  undertook 
to  defend  my  opinion,  even  against 
the  learned  parson  of  our  village,  who 
frequently  visited  at  my  father’s  farm. 
He  loved  all  his  parishioners  so  ten¬ 
derly,  that  he  was  incessantly  exhort¬ 
ing  them  from  the  pulpit,  to  check 
any  wish  Satan  may  awaken  in  their 
minds,  to  leave  their  native  seques¬ 
tered  vales,  and  seek  vicious  cities  and 
a  corrupted  world.  He  frequently 
repaired  to  their  cottages,  and  was  so 
bent  upon  increasing  their  happiness, 
that  he  willingly  sacrificed  a  portion 
of  his  dignity  as  a  minister  of  the 
church,  to  their  amusement.  Every 
Sunday  evening,  as  he  put  on  his  gown 
to  preach,  he  always  concealed  his 
fiddle  and  fiddle-stick  under  it:  and 
no  sooner  were  the  prayers  and  sermon 
over,  than  he  hastened  to  an  adjoining 
lawn,  and  unrobing  himself,  took  his 
station  on  the  top  of  an  ale  barrel,  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  and  began  to 
display  his  musical  talents,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  set  all  the  barefooted  lasses 
and  youths  dancing ;  (a  practice  nol 
uncommon  in  Wales  some  years  ago  ) 
'I'he  conduct  of  this  worthy  minister 
afi'orded  me  such  fair  ground  for  sup¬ 


positions,  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
overpowering  bias  of  my  disposition; 
and  what  proved  rather  unfortunate 
for  me,  1  was  unable  to  keep  my  own 
remarks  secret.,  Conscious  that  every 
parishioner  was  obliged  to  pay  him 
titSies,  I  fancied  he  advised  them  so 
stronely  not  to  settle  in  towns,  which 
he  represented  as  the  seat  of  all  vices, 
merely  in  order  that  his  income  might 
suffer  no  diminution.  His  frequent 
visits  were  paid,  I  thought,  rather  to 
the  poultry  and  pigs,  whose  increase 
he  watched,  than  to  the  villagers  them¬ 
selves.  As  to  his  wishing  to  amuse 
the  youth  of  the  hamlet,  and  teach 
them  to  take  innocent  and  useful  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  plentiful  draughts  of  ale 
with  which  he  was  supplied,  and  the 
collection  always  made  in  his  favour, 
caused  me  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
so  disinterested  as  he  always  studied 
to  appear.  These  observations  I  com¬ 
municated  to  my  companions,  who 
soon  spread  them  through  the  village, 
and  it  was  soon  resolved  to  try  their 
truth,  by  allowing  the  parson,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  to  play  on  his  fiddle, 
without  any  refreshment  whatever. — 
He  bore  his  disappointment  with  great 
patience  during  the  whole  evening; 
but  early  the  next  day,  he  inquired 
so  diligentiv  after  the  author  of  the 
plot,  that  I  was  discovered.  Recol¬ 
lecting  that,  a  few  days  before,  I  had 
puzzled  him,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  my  father,  and  a  few  neigh¬ 
bours,  by  refuting  some  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  against  cities,  which  I  tried  to 
vindicate  from  his  imputations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  absence  of  a  rebel¬ 
lious  parishioner:  he  represented  to 
my  father,  that  the  only  means  of  al¬ 
tering  my  dangerous  opinion  was  to 
send  me  either  to  London,  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  or  any  of  the  comnier^al 
towns  in  the  north.  His  advice  was 
followed;  I  had  an  uncle,  who  fifteen 
wars  before  had  left  our  country  for 
London,  and  from  whom  we  bad  heard 
but  once  during  the  whole  of  this  long 
K  k 
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period.  I  now  was  ordered  to  seek 
Iiim  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  and 
in  order  to  fit  me  for  the  journey,  my 
father  bought  me  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  the  first  I  ever  wore,  gave 
me  four  guineas  in  gold,  the  first  I 
ever  saw,  and  bade  me  walk  my  way 
to  my  uncle,  who  would  no  doubt  find 
some  employment  for  a  lusty  young 
fellow,  as  I  then  was. 

To  how  many  netv  and  brilliant 
suppositions  did  not  my  new  situation 
give  birth !  My  shoes  and  stockings, 

I  fancied,  were  luxuries  which  none 
but  fiddling  ministers,  country  squires, 
or  rich  farmers,  ought  to  wear.  My 
lour  guineas,  I  thought,  must  equal 
the  wealth  of  our  prince,  an  imaginary 
being  loo,  I  supposed,  (but  1  was  not 
the  only  one)  for  I  had  never  heard 
of  his  having  been  seen  by  any  of  my 
countrymen  residing  in  Wales.  Yet 
in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  a 
supposition  of  another  kind  suddenly 
started  up,  and  nearly  put  every  other 
consideration  to  iight.  If  my  uncle 
were  dead,  I  mentally  exclaimed,  w  ho 
would  receive  me  in  that  immense 
metropolis,  the  fame  of  wdiicli  has 
even  reached  the  foot  of  Snowdon?. 
Who  would  polish  tlie  native  rudeness 
of  my  appearatice,  my  language,  and 
my  manners,  in  order  that  1  may  hope 
one  day  to  attain  the  same  perfection 
us  tier  cilizens?  However,  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  thought,  that  the  title 
of  a  stranger,  like  a  golden  key,  would 
open  every  heart,  and  raise  me  up  a 
friend  in  every  man  I  should  meet. 

Swelled  w  ith  expectation,"  1  set  ovil 
on  my  journey,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised,  when  on  reaching  a  richer 
part  of  Wales,  1  perceived  tiiat  my 
shoes  and  stockings,  wdiich  I  consi¬ 
dered  as  luxuries^  were  here  looked 
upon  as  necessaries,  witliout  which,  not 
even  the  poorest  beggar  durst  show 
himself.  My  pride  was  a  little  Imin- 
bied  at  finding  myself  scarcely  on  a 
level  willi  jieopie  over  whom  I  ex- 
peeled  to  tower.  “  But  I  have  gu‘t 


four  guineas  in  gold  too,”  I  exclaimed 
pulling  them  out  of  ray  pocket,  and 
contemplating  them  shining  in  the  sun, 
and  why  should  not  each  of  these, 
in  time,  produce  four  or  five  others, 
ill  the  same  manner,  but  with  still 
more  rapidity  than  the  human  species?” 
Not  being  able  to  answer  my  own  in¬ 
terrogation  satisfactorily,  I  admired 
them  a  second  time,  and  resolved  to 
keep  them  untouched  til!,  some  how 
or  ether,  I  was  not  able  to  explain, 
tiiey  should  have  produced  the  effect 
I  have  already  mentioned ;  supposing 
that  hospitality  would  spread  its  stores, 
unasked  for  and  gratuitously,  on  my 
journey  through  England  and  througii 
life.  This  supposition  was  the  more 
reasonable,  as  in  my  native  village, 
every  cottage  door  would  have  been 
opened  to  welcome  a  stranger  in ;  and 
the  habit  of  greeting  with  .smiles  every 
houseless  w'anderer,  had  led  me  into 
the  error  of  expecting  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  Finding  myself  tired,  I  ap¬ 
proached  a  large  house,  on  either  side 
of  the  doorof  which  tables  and  benches 
were  placed  in  a  neat  order.  “  Oh  ! 
blessed  country,  (thought  I)  whose 
inhabitants  are  nut  satisfied  wilii  grant¬ 
ing  rest  or  food  to  the  weary  traveller 
when  it  is  required;  they  do  not  wait 
till  a  modest  knock  bids  them  open 
their  doors,  they  unfold  them  all  day 
long,  that  the  step  of  want  should  not 
be  checked  a  single  moment.  Thev 
spread  tables,  they  fix  benches  befoie 
their  iiouses,  and  even  choose  the  most 
frequented  roads,  in  order  that  their 
good  intentions,  their  generous  liberal¬ 
ity  should  meet  with  more  ojrportuni- 
ties  of  exerting  themselves  for  the 
public  good.  'Eiiey  even  plant  signs 
to  inform  the  needy^lhal  liere  every 
assistance  will  be  affor<led  them  ”  Bv 
the  lime  I  had  concluded  these  reflec¬ 
tions,  1  had  readied  tlie  house  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  sitting  on  one  of  the  empty 
benches,  read  in  every  face  around  me 
joy  and  gratitude,  and  sileniiv  ad¬ 
mired  Ike  abundant  faie  with  wbicb 
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my  predecessors  were  supplied.  .  On 
a  sudden,  a  man  whom  I  took  for  the 
master  of  the  house,  quickly  ran  to¬ 
wards  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  should 
like  to  have,  simply  refreshment,  or  a 
dinner.  I  started  up,  ajid  bowed  as 
courteously  as  his  civility  deserved; 
he  bowed  in  his  turn,  still  lower  than 
1  had  done,  and  toid  me  they  had  got 
excellent  roast  beef,  porter,  or  ale,  or 
wine  if  I  should  prefer  it.  With  ale 
alone  I  was  acquainted,  I  therefore 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  told 
him  the  roast  beef,  porter  and  wine 
would  be  highly  welcome.  He  bowed 
again,  and  without  waiting  for  a  re¬ 
turn  from  me,  sprang  into  the  house, 
and  returned  with  a  clean  cloth,  with 
which  he  covered  the  table, and  a  knife 
and  fork,  which  he  laid  before  me. 
In  a  short  time  he  brought  a  piece  of 
roasted  beef,  large  enough  to  silence 
every  appetite,  by  its  bulk  alone,  a 
bottle  contaioing  a  red  liquor,  and  a 
shining  pot  filed  with  porter.  The 
latter  1  tasted  frst,  but  not  liking  it 
much,  I  tried  the  wine,  which  pleased 
me  more.  I  then  began  my  repast, 
and  1  knew  not  why  my  spirits  rose  so 
high,  but  I  almost  fancied  myself  a 
king.  As  every  good  heart  wishes  to 
share  his  pleasures  and  prosperity  with 
his  friends,  1  took  out  my  guineas, 
kissed  them  with  rapture,  and  in  or¬ 
der  that  jieither  them  nor  i  should 
forget  this  haj)py  day,  made  a  notch 
on  each  of  them  with  my  knife,  and 
then  laid  one  of  them  at  each  corner 
of  my  table,  that  we  might  -not  lose 
sight  of  each  other  during  the  whole 
of  the  repast.  man  who  had 

already  displayed  so  much  civility  to 
wards  me,  now  c<jmp!imented  me  on 
})ossessing  so  many  useful  friends,  and 
asked  me  wlietlier  1  sliould  wish  to 
snend  the  night  in  the  house,  as  he 
could  accommodate  me  with  a  l)ed. 
This  new  mark  ot'  kindness  raised  my 
friendship  and  gratitude  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  I  pressed  him  to  sit  down 
by  my  side,  aiid  partake  of  my  repast. 


He  willingly  accepted  my  invitation, 
and  w'e  continued  feasting  and  drink¬ 
ing,  till  I  lost  tlie  recollection  of  the 
present,  and  even  of  my  guineas,  in 
the  deepest  sleep  I  ever  enjoyed. 

When  [  awoke,  it  was  morning.  I 
looked  around  me,  and  found  myself 
in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  in  a  room 
which,  in  my  estimation,  could  belong 
to  no  one  less  than  a  prince.  I  soon 
got  up,  and  descending  the  stairs,  met 
my  friendly  companion  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night.  He  advised  me  to  stay 
to  breakfast.  To  tins  1  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  prepared 
to  set  off,  w'heii  he  presented  me  w'itfi 
a  long  paper  iiiled  with  black  charac¬ 
ters  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
read.  I  therefore  asked  him  to  do  it 
for  me;  and  judge  of  my  astonish¬ 
ment  when  i  iieard  that  it  contained 
an  account  of  my  expenses,  which 
amounted,  he  told  me,  to  twenty 
shillings;  atid  he  hoped  I  would  not 
forget  the  waiter,  so  as  to  make  up 
the  whole  of  tlie  guinea.  Astonishment 
nearly  suffocated  me;  I  felt  nivself 
growing  pale  with  apprehension,  and 
w'hen  my  voice  returned,  could  only 
ask,  “What  is  your  house  then  — 
“  It  is  h  public  house,"  was  the  an- 
sw'er.  “  If  so,  you  have  of  course 

f/ 

no  right  to  make  me  pay  for  any  thing, 
since  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  public." 
Loud  bursts  of  laughter  followed  my 
reply,  and  two  or  three  other  men 
arriving  at  the  same  moment,  he  gave 
them  ail  account  of  what  he  called  my 
mistake.  They  laughed  immoderately 
with  him,  whilst  I  remained  grasping 
my  pocket,  and  not  knowing  whai  to 
say.  At  last  they  attempted  to  make 
the  case  clear,  and  my  former  com- 
panion  informing  them  that  I  was  rich 
in  guineas,  they  finished  by  persuad¬ 
ing  me  that  1  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  pay  one  of  them  as  the  price  of 
my  entertainment.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  and  scarcely  able  to  check  the 
tears  tiiat  started  in  my  eyes,  I  put 
my  hand  in  the  one  pocket,  then  in  the 
f  k  2 
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other,  ill  the  former  again,  then  in  the 
latter,  and  oh!  woeful  to  tell,  my 
guineas  were  there  no  longer!  Should 
you  wish  to  know  the  sequel  of  my 
story  and  eventful  life,  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  wait  a  few  days  longer,  as 
this  letter  is  so  long,  that  my  memory 
is  out  of  breath,  and  my-paper  and 
ink  exhausted. 

David  ap  Blunder. 


A  good  Excuse. 

I  HEARD  a  judge  his  tipstaff  call. 

And  say,  “  Sir,  I  desire ; 

You  go  forthwith  and  search  the  hall, 
And  send  me  in  the  crier P 

And  search,  my  lord,  in  vain  I  may,’* 
The  tipstaff  gravely  said  ; 

The  crier  cannot  erg  to-day, 

Because  his  wife  is  deadP 


Experiment, 

AN  Irish  student  at  Oxford  having 
a  horse,  and  finding  his  keep  very 
expensive,  thought  he  might  easily  by 
degrees  bring  him  to  live  without  hay 
or  oats,  and  so  abstracted  daily  some¬ 
thing  from  his  food,  till  at  last  the 
horse  died ;  a  friend  asked  him  how 
his  horse  came  to  die? — “  Why,  I 
thought  to  have  made  him  live  on 
nothing ;  and  just  as  I  brought  him 
to  it, '  he  died,” 


The  Termagant. 

TOM  disputing  one  day  with  his  termagant 
wife. 

Said,  Doll,  you're  the  torment  and  plague 
of  my  life. 

Not  a  day  can  elapse,  but,  with  arguments 
new, 

‘‘  Some  brawl,  or  contention’s  occasion’d  by 
you; 

Indeed,  in  your  face  is  most  fully  display ’d, 

“  The  wicked,  ill-temper’d,  extravagant 
jade.” 

“  With  faults  so  apparent,”  in  fury,  Doll 
cry’d, 

<M’m  surpris’d  you  should  ever  have  made 
me  your  hride.” 

Indeed,”  reply’d  Tom,  “  what  you  say’s 
very  true, 

“  It  is  what  has  surprised  many  more  be¬ 
sides  you  !’* 


How  to  multiply  Flies, 

THE  child  of  an  Irish  grocer,  in 
St.  Giles’s,  very  nearly  escaped  death, 
from  a  poisonous  mixture  used  as  fly- 
water,  which  was  incautiously  laid 
upon  a  shelf  behind  the  counter,  where 
the  poor  child  got  at  it,  and  had  taken 
a  considerable  quantity  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon  before  the  danger  of  it  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  father  upbraided  his 
wife  with  the  folly  of  leaving  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  child’s  way,  or  attempting 
to  kill  the  flies  “at  all,  at  all,”  adding, 
“  Sure  you  know,  that  killing  flies  only 
increases  them?  for  every  one  you  kill, 
fifty  more  come  to  his  funeral,  and 
will  stay  with  you  as  long  as  they  caft 
find  any  sugar  in  the  shop.” 


A  good  Match. 

A  NATIVE,  just  arrived  from  India’s  land. 
Wish’d  to  appear  gay,  buckish,  fine,  and 
grand ; 

Flesh-colour’d  stockings  he  found  all  the 
fashion. 

So  that,  as  other  puppies,  he  might  dash  on. 
He  straight  repairing  to  a  hosier  ’s  shop, 
Flesh-colour’d  stockings  call’d  for,  like  a 
fop. 

The  hosier,  fonder  of  his  joke  than  trade, 

Of  Mack  silk  hose  a  parcel  quick  display’d, 
“  How  !”  said  the  Indian,  “  flesh-colour’d 
I  sought,” 

And  was  to  a  prodigious  passion  wrought. 
The  hosier  held  a  pair  politely  to  his  band, 
Saying,  “  A  better  match  you’ll  find  not  in 
the  Strand.” 


AN  INSCRIPTION  ON  INSCRIPTIONS; 

The  following  f.ines  were  written  on  seeing 
'  a  farrago  of  Rhymes  that  had  been  scrib¬ 
bled  with  a  Diamond  on  the  Window  of 
an  Inn. 

YE  who  on  windows  thus  prolong  your 
shames. 

And  to  such  arrant  nonsense  sign  your 
names; 

The  diamond  quit,  with  me  the  pencil  lake, 

So  shall  your  shame  but  short  duration 
make; 

For  lo,  the  housemaid  comes,  in  dreadful 
pet, 

With  red  right-hand,  and  with  a  dish-cloat 
wet, 

Dashes  out  all,  nor  leaves  a  wreck  to  tell, 

Who  ’twas  that  wrote  so  ill — and  lov’d  sa 
well. 
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Richard  II. 

ALL  the  writers  who  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  the  history  of  Richard, 
composed  their  works  during  the  reign 
of  the  Lancaslriaii  princes;  and  cano- 
our  requires,  that  we  should  not  give 
entire  credit  to  tiie  reproaches  which 
have  b' en  thrown  upon  his  memory. 
But,  after  making  all  proper  abate¬ 
ments,  he  still  appears  to  have  been 
a  weak  prince,  and  unfit  for  govern¬ 
ment;  less  for  want  of  natural  parts 
and  capacity,  than  of  solid  judgment 
and  good  education. 

He  was  vioh  nt  in  his  temper,  pro¬ 
fuse  in  his  expenses,  fond  of  idle  show 
and  magnificence,  devoted  to  favorites 
and  addicied  to  pleasure;  passions, 
all  of  them,  the  most  inconsistent  with 
a  prudent  economy,  and  consequeniiy 
daiij^erous  in  a  limited  and  mixed 
government. 

Richard  11.  was  starved,  or  murder¬ 
ed  in  prison,  after  having  been  de¬ 
throned,  A.  D.  1399*  til  the  34th 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  23rd  of  his 
reign. 


An  Advertisement  of  a  Breeches- 
Maker. 

NUNN,  breeches-maker,  in  Wig- 
more-street,  between  Cavendish  and 
Portraan-squares,  begs  leave  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others,  that  by  many  years  practice, 
close  attention,  and  studv,  he  has  fiis- 
covered  a  scientific  plan,  by  geometry, 
never  before  known,  which  many  of 
the  trade  (as  well  as  gentleman  who 
have  had  proof  of  its  utility)  allow  to 
excel  (for  ease  and  neatness  in  fitting) 
all  tliey  ever  made  trial  of;  for  other 
performances,  guided  by  idea  only, 
though  improved  by  practice,  can 
never  amount  to  science. 

Gentlemen^s  orders  I  obey 
Most  expeditiously ; 

In  making  breeches,  which  display 
Its  great  utility. 


Amusing  Question. 

SEVERAL  authors  give  an  account 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  coming  into 
Britain,  and  planting  the  gospel  at 
Glastonbury;  and  that  Mary  Magda¬ 
len,  Lazaius,  and  Martita,  came  over 
with  linn.  Also  that  Simon  Zelotes 
suffered  martyrdom  here,  and  St. 
Beter  and  St.  Paul  came  and  preach¬ 
ed  the  gospel  here  also.  As  it  appears 
something  strange  for  people  of  so 
great  age  as  these  must  be  (especially 
the  women)  to  take  so  long  a  journey  : 
Query. — Whether  those  holy  persons 
ever  were  in  Britain ;  and  if  not,  who 
was  the  first  that  planted  Christianity 
in  this  island. 


The  Pleasures  of  Bath. 

TO  drink  without  thirst,  and  to  ask  your 
physician, 

A  thousand  odd  questions  to  mend  your 
condition ; 

To  raise  up  your  spirits  against  wind  and 
tide, 

With  a  hundred  sick  people  just  close  by 
your  side ; 

To  sit  down  to  dinner  with  persons  who 
grumble, 

At  every  new  dish,  which  they  hardly  can 
mumble ; 

Ahd,  when  this  delightful  repast  is  gone  by. 

For  something  to  do  next  you  yawn  and  you 
sigh. 

’Tis  too  hot  to  walk  out,  and  you  doze  in 
your  seat, 

Till  the  cool  of  the  evening  succeeds  to  the 
heat ; 

A  nap  then  comes  on,  and  you  lose  then  the 
pow^r. 

To  enjoy  the  delight  of  the  cool  balmy  hour; 

For  joy  on  the  next  day  your  fancy  you  cast. 

When  it  comes,  you  mis-spend  it  as  bad  as 
the  last. 


An  Epigram. 

JOHN  courted  Jenny,  but  for  why. 

None  e’er  pretended  to  discover; 

’Tis  true  she  has  one  rolling  eye! 

Enough  to  fascinate  a  lover. 

What  though  her  form  displease  the  sight,. 

Her  wit  is  more  than  common  ; 

What  tho’  she  is  a  very  fright. 

She’s  what  John  wants- — a  woman. 


Epitaph  in  a  Village  in  Suffolk. 

LIFE  is  only  pain  below, 

When  Christ  appears,  then — up  we  go. 
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**  One  kind  Kiss  lefore  we  partT  \ 

A  YOUNG  lady  having  purchased  ' 
mi  assortment  of  music  at  a  ware- 
iiouse,  situate  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Metropolis,  on  returning  to  her 
carriage,  recollected  apiece  which  she 
Md  neglected  to  buy. — Sir,”  said 
she,  on  re'entering  the  shop,  ‘‘  there 
is  yet  one  thing  which  1  had  forgotten, 
and  which  1  must  now  request  you  to 
^ive  me.”-— -‘‘  And  what  is  that?  re- 
|xl;ied  the  young  music-seller.  It  is, 
*ir-— “  One  kind  Kiss  before  we  part.” 
—The  gay  youth,  vaulting  instantaue- 
«!«sly  over  the  table,  saluted  the  fair 
fttrangerl  -  , 


THE  FAIR  EQUIVOQUE :  _ 

An  Epigram. 

MS  felooraing  Harriot  mov’d  along, 

'I'fee  fairest  of  the  beauteous  throng, 

TI®  beaux  gaa’d.  on  with  admiration, 
Avow’d  by  many  an  exclamation  ! 

What  form  t  what  naivete!  what  grace! 
What  roses  deck  that  Grecian  face! 

*^Nay,”  Dashwood  cries,  “that bloom’s  not 
Harriot’s, 

Twas  bought  at  Reynold’s,  Moores,  or  Mar¬ 
riott’s, 

And  tho’  you  vow  her  face  untainted, 

I  swear,  by  G — ,  your  beauty’s  painted.” 

A  w^ager  instantly  was  laid, 

And  Ranger,  sought  the  lovely  maid  ; 

'^hs  pending  bet  he  soon  reveal’d, 

]]?ore’en  th’  impious  oath  conceal’d. 
Confus’d — her  cheek  bore  wntness  true, — 
ly  turns  the  roses  came  and  flew. 

Your  bet,”  she  said  “  is  rudely  odd — 
fat  I  am  painted,  sir — by  God.” 


ON  TWO  POETS, 

Buried  in  the  same  Grave* 

WE  NEATH  one  tomb  here  sleep  tw’O  faith¬ 
ful  friends, 

Constant  thro’  life,  united  in  their  ends  ; 

Their  studies,  their  amusements  were  the 
same, 

Alike  their  genius,  and  alike  their  fame; 

By  fortune  favour’d,  or  by  want  oppress’d, 

Atill  they  in  conmion  ev’i\\  thing  possess’d ; 

One  heart,  one  mind,  one  purse,  tho’  small 
their  riches, 

Caeroom,  one  bed,  one  hat,  one  pair  of 
h  tec  dies* 


Anecdote  of  Mr.  Fox. 

THE  immortal  Fox,  when  a  youth, 
meeting  a  blind  woman  on  Easter 
Monday,  who  was  crying  puddings 
and  pies,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  ‘‘Come  along  with  me.  Dame, 
I  am  a  going  to  Moorfields,  where 
this  holiday  time,  you  may  chance  to 
meet  with  good  custom.'^  Thank  you 
kindly,  sk,  replied  she*  Whereupon 
he  conducted  her  to  Cripplegate 
cliurch,  and  placed  her  in  the  middle 
aisle.  “Now/^  said  he,  “you  are  in 
Moorfields which  she  believing  to 
be  true,  immediately  cried  out,  “  Hot 
puddings  and  pies  I  here  they  are,  all 

hot  r 


Anecdote  of  Dean  Swift. 

SWIFT,  in  his  lunacy,  had  some 
lucid  intervals,  at  which  time  all  his 
physicians  took  him  out  for  the  air. 
When  they  came  to  the  park,  Swift 
remarked  a  new  building,  and  asked 
what  it  was  designed  for,  to  which 
Doctor  Kingsbury  answered,  “  That, 
Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magazine  for  arms 
and  powder  for  the  security  of  the 
city.”  “  Oh!”  said  the  dean,  pulling 
out  his  pocket-book,  let  me  take  an 
item  of  that;  that  is  worth  remarking; 
my  t ablet Sy  as  Hamlet  says,  my  tablets; 
memory,  put  down  that;”  on  which 
he  wrote  the  following  lines,  which 
were  the  last  he  ever  wrote:  - 

“  Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense; 

“  Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  ; 

“  When  nothing’s  left  that’s  worth  defence, 

“  We  build  a  magazine.” 

and  then  put  up  his  pocket-bock, 
laughing  heartily  at  the  conceit,  and 
finishing  it  with  these  words:  “  After 
the  steed  is  stolen,  shut  the  stable 
door.”  After  whi(  h  he  never  said  a 
sensible  word  ;  so  that  these  lines  may 
be  said  to  be  the  last  speecli  and  dying 
words  of  his  wit. 


Epitaph  at  St.  Dunstan^s,  Stepney. 

HERE  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spitalficlds  Weaver,  and  that’s  ail. 


Interesling  Narratives,  Enigmas,  Epigrams,  Poetry,  ^5 


English. 

NOTHING  contributes  so  much 
to  give  an  Englishman  a  renewed 
Tfelish  for  his  native  country,  as  pass¬ 
ing  a  few  years  in  other  countrie?.. 
Yet  w  it  It  more  cause  to  relish  lilc 
than  any  other  people,  the  English  are 
much  belied  if  they  do  not  enjoy  it 
less.  This  has  been  imputed  to  the 
climate:  but  that  will  not  explain  the 
matter;  fordo  you  not  meet  English¬ 
men  in  every  province  of  Fsance  and 
Italy,  fretting  and  fiowniiig  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  life  at  their  command, 
while  the  {)easants  of  the  one  country, 
were  dancing  and  singing  in  rags,  and 
those  of  the  other  stretched  on  the 
ground,  satisfied  with  the  luxuries  of 
sun-shine  and  chesnut'^. 

Of  what  avail  is  their  boasted  phi^ 
losophy  to  the  English,  if  they  are 
behind  other  nations  in  the  great 
science  of  happiness?  It  is  prettj 
generally  allowed,  even  among  the 
Engii-h,  that  they  do  not  make  the 
most  of  life;  that  is,  that  they  do 
not  enjoy  it  with  all  the  satisfaction 
other  nations  do.  Many  of  them  are 
tired  of  life,  befoie  it  is  half  over; 
and  a  greater  proportion  abridge  its 
duration  voluntarily,  than  of  any 
other  country.  Besides  permanent 
gloom,  certain  malignant  particles, 
either  arising  from  the  soil,  or  trans¬ 
mitted  like  the  pestilence,  from  an¬ 
other  country,  seem,  at  particular 
periods,  to  iniect  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  with  the  spirit  of  dissen- 
tion,  and  impair  the  happiness  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  excellence 
of  their  constitution,  and  other  ad¬ 
vantages  which  they  enjoy  over  every 
other  people. 


Epigram. 

DICK,  after  drunk,  when  crop-sick  grave¬ 
ly  swore, 

That  whilst  he  breath’d,  he  never  would 
drink  more; 

Dick  daily  tipsy  grows,  nor  perjor’d  thinks 

Himself,  but  swears  he  breathes  not  whilst 
he  drinks. 


Lombard-  Street. 

A  CITIZEN  of  London,  who  im 
an  unlucky  whim  had  retired  into  the 
country,  soon  after  expressed  his 
regret  in  the  following  terms: 

— They  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
country,  but  would  to  Go<l  I  had 
never  been  persuaded  to  leave  the  la- 
oour  of  the  city  for  such  woeful  plea¬ 
sures.  O  Lombard-street !  Lombard- 
street  !  In  an  evil  hour  did  I  forsake 
thee  for  verdant  walks  and  flowery 
landscapes,  and  that  there  tiresome 
piece  of  made  water.  What  walk  is 
so  agreeable  as  a  walk  through  the 
streets  of  London  ?  What  landscape 
more  flowery  than  thosQ  in  the  print- 
shops.  And  w'hat  water  was  made  bj 
man  equal  to  the  Th'ames  ?  If  here 
I  venture  to  walk  but  a  short  way 
beyond  my  own  fields,  I  may  be  wefc 
through  by  a  sudden  shower,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wind  of  every  quarter 
before  I  get  under  shelter;  but  ia 
walking  through  the  streets  of  London-^ 
if  it  rains,  a  man  can  shelter  hiraselC 
under  the  piazzas  ;  if  the  wind  is  im 
his  face  w'hile  he  walks  along  one. 
street,  he  may  turn  into  another;  if 
he  IS  hungry,  he  can  be  refreshed  at 
the  pastry  shops  ;  if  tired,  he  caat 
call  a  backnev  coach  :  and  he  is  stare 
of  meeting  with  entertainment  every 
evening  at  the  dab. 


In  Guildford  Church-Yard. 

READER,  pass  on,  ne’er  waste  your  tine,, 
On  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme, 

For  wbat  1  am  this  cumb’rous  clay  insore^ 
And  what  I  was,  is  no  affair  of  your’s. 


ST.  ALBANS,  HERTS. 

V 

On  William  Braithwaite,  Whitesmith^ 

\ 

MY  sledge  and  hammers  lie  reclin’d. 

My  bellows,  too,  have  lost  their  wind. 

My  fire^s  extinct,  my  forge  decaff  d, 

And  in  the  dust  ray  vice  is  lay’d. 

? iy  coal  is  spent,  my  fueCs  gone. 
iViy  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  doru:, 

I  M  y  f  re-dry’d  corpse  lies  here  at  rest, 

I  My  soul  smeke-like’s  ascending  to  fceblegl. 
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Spanish  Grandees^ 

THEY  seem  to  be  a  race  apart  in 
that  kingdom  ;  they  engross  the  high 
€st  offices,  and  are  employed  in  atten 
dance  on  the  kind’s  person,  though 
very  seldom  in  the  affairs  of  govern - 
ment.  It  is  said,  that  their  education 
and  talents  are  generally  of  a  nature 
to  prevent  this  being  a  loss  to  the 
public.  Their  persons,  as  well  as 
their  minds,  are  thought  more  dimi¬ 
nutive  than  the  usual  human  size  in 
Ih  eir  own  country.  Those  who  assert 
this,  impute  It  to  their  intermarrying 
constantly  with  each  other,  and  to 
isoms  other  physical  causes.  The 
Spanish  nobility  seldom  eat  at  each 
other's  houses,  though  they  reside  the 
whole  year  at  Madrid;  hardly  any 
of  them  live  at  their  seats  m  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  even  go  at  all  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  those  whose  offices  oblige 
them  to  accompany  the  royal  family, 
when  they  visit  the  different  country 
places,  at  stated  periods  of  the  year. 
Considering  the  natural  beauty  and 
fertility  of  many  provinces  of  Spain, 
it  seems  surprising,  that  they,  in 
general,  should  prefer  a  town  to  a 
country  life. 

Few  of  the  nobility  of  Spain  dis¬ 
play  any  taste  for  the  pursuits  of  liter¬ 
ature.  What  is  also  singular,  that 
notwithstanding  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  have  so  long  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  yet  the  nobility  of 
this  country  are  less  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  than  the  nobles 
of  any  other  European  nation ;  they 
differ  from  the  great  of  other  nations, 
likewise,  in  being  as  superstitious  as 
the  vulgar. 

The  style  of  living  of  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  is  not  calculated  to  excite 
envy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  the  real  enjoyments  of  life; 
it  is  expensive  without  being  elegant ; 
and  their  expense  consists  chiefly  in 
an  useless  number  of  carriages,  mules, 
and  domestics. 


There  is  as  little  appe  trance  of 
jealousy  in  Madrid,  as  in  any  town 
(*f  Europe.  It  were  to  be  widied  that 
the  tranquillity  which  the  noble^  en- 
-  joy  on  that  head,  was  derived  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  chastity  of 
iheir  wives:  but  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  true,  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
account  of  those  who  have  long  re¬ 
sided  in  that  city. 

This  alteration  in  the  manners  of 
the  nobles  seems  to  have  had  one 
good  effect;  namely,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  such  thing  as  assassination 
on  account  of  jealousv% 


Marriage  for  God's  sake. 

DID  you  marry  your  wife  for  her 
fortuneT’  said  ironically  a  gentleman 
to  the  husband  of  a  rich  lady,  with  a 
disagreeable  countenance,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  resembling  her  face. 

“Certainly  not,”  answered  he. 

“  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty?" 

“  No  ;  I  cannot  say  it  was,”  leplied 
the  husband. 

“  Did  you  marry  her  for  the  sake 
of  her  temper  ?” 

“  Not  in  the  least.” 

“  In  the  devil’s  name,  for  whose 
sake  did  you  marry  such  a  woman?” 

“  I  married  her  for  God’s  sake,”  an¬ 
swered  the  husband  with  resignation. 


On  a  Barrister,  who  died  Insolvent. 

WITHOUT  effects  died  Nolo  Pros : 

How  happens  this  ?  cries  one,  and  pauses, 
His  palm  no  fees  were  known  to  cross: 
Effects  can  only  spring  from  causes. 


Kindness. 

A  SERVANT  after  having  fired  a 
pistol  at  some  robbers,  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  themselves  in  the  house  of  his 
master,  said,  “  And  so  please  your 
honour,  whether  the  villains  have  got 
any  gold,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  am 
certain  they  have  carried  off  a  little 
had  with  them  ;  and  I  heartily  wish 
it  were  twice  as  much  for  their  sakes.” 
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Sir  William  Staines,  Alderman  of  the 
Ward  of  Crlpplegate, 

SIR.  WILLIAM  was  one  among 
the  numerous  instances  which  the  city 
of  London  affords,  of  persons  wdio 
have  raised  themselves  from  the  very 
lowest  condition,  to  the  highest  civic 
honours.  He  was  born  in  173-1-,  m 
Southwark,  where  his  father  was  a 
stone-mason,  in  a  small  way  of  busi¬ 
ness.  When  very  young,  he  left  his 
parents,  probably  witti  a  view  to  bet¬ 
ter  his  fortune  ;  and,  entering  on  board 
of  sliip,  made  a  vovage  to  Forlugal 
On  his  return,  the  vessel  was  taken, 
and  young  Staines,  with  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  became  the  ioosates  of  a 
French  prison.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  six  months,  when  he  was  ex¬ 
changed,  and  came  home  in  a  cartel; 
but  so  altered,  so  emaciated,  and  so 
disguised  in  tatters,  that  his  own  mo¬ 
ther  could  only  be  persuaded  of  his 
identity  by  some  particular  mark  upon 
his  person,  which  she  insisted  on  see¬ 
ing  before  she  could  be  convinced.  It 
was  probably  on  his  way  to  London 
that,  being  either  at  Staines  or  Egham, 
the  cravings  of  hunger  induced  him  to 
enter  a  chandler’s  shop,  and  to  call  for 
rather  more  bread  and  small  bi-er 
than  the  exhausted  state  of  his  finances 
could  afford  to  pay  for.  The  simpli¬ 
city  of  his  apology  and  appearance 
was  such,  that  his  creditor  soon  forgot 
the  first  emotions  of  disappointment, 
and  dismissed  him  with  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  This  act  of  forbearance  was 
not  forgotten;  when  he  arrived  at 
prosperity,  he  sought  out  the  donor  of 
this  trifling  benefaction  in  the  decline 
of  her  days,  and  rewarded  her  with 
an  annuity  for  life.  On  his  return 
from  France,  young  Staines  served  his 
time  to  a  stone-mason  in  Cannon- 
street,  and  afterwards  w  orked  as  jour¬ 
neyman  for  Mr.  Finder,  the  city-ma¬ 
son,  who  had  married  his  sister. — 
Having  married,  he  took  a  chandler’s 
shop  and  coal  shed  in  Philip-laBe,  Lon¬ 


don-wall;  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
his  day's  labour  abroad,  lie  used  to 
carry  out  coals  to  bis  customers,  who 
little  imagined  that  the  man  who  was 
performing  such  laborious  drudgery 
was  destined  to  become  tlieir  lord 
mayor.  In  process  of  time  Mr.  Staines 
was  able  to  undertake  smalt  concerns 
in  the  way  of  his  profession  on  his 
own  account:  and  about  the  year 
171>0,  the  steeple  of  Bow  church  hap¬ 
pening  to  want  repair,  he  conceived 
that  lie  should  be  able  to  execute  the 
job.  Being  encouraged  by  a  friend, 
who  offered  to  be  bound  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  contract,  to  apply  for 
it,*  his  proposals  were  preferred  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
this  business  laid,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune  : 
for  which  reason,  when  he  became 
lord  mayor,  that  church  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  painting  in  the  back-ground 
of  one  of  the  pannels  of  tlie  state- 
coach,  About  this  time  the  Scotch 
pavement  being  introduced,  Mr. 
Staines  was  engaged  in  paving  several 
streets,  and  afterwards  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  appointed  mason  to  the 
city  of  London.  His  wealth  and  con¬ 
sequence  now  continued  to  increase, 
till,  in  1797»  kf*  was  chosen  sheriff, 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and 
in  1801  became  lord  mayor.  Both 
these  offices  be  filled  w  ith  becoming 
dignity,  and  the  general  approbation 
of  his  fellow-  citizens.  For  many  years 
before  his  elevation  to  these  honours^ 
Sir  William  bad  a  mason’s  yard  and 
house  at  Millbank,  Westminster ;  but 
iiis  usual  residence  was  in  Barbican, 
where  he  built  a  house  contiguous  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towers. 
Benevolence  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
ruling  principles  of  Sir  William's 
mind.  About  the  year  178b  he  began 
to  put  in  execution  the  design  of 
erecting  some  alms-houses.  These, 
nine  in  number,  be  built  on  both  sides 
of  Jacob's  Well  Passage,  near  his  own 
residence,  but  not  in  the  ancient  man» 
b  I 
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ner,  whicli  the  facetious  Tom  Browu 
has  stvied  ckarity  pigeon  holes.  The 
aims-houses  of  Sir  Wiiliaoi  Staines,  the 
tenants  of  which  are  either  his  own 
aged  workmen,  or  rcnluced  tradesmen, 
cannot  be  distinguislied  by  their  exte¬ 
rior  appearance  from  other  dwelling- 
houses.  No  osterUafioiis  inscriptior. 
in  tile  front  proclaims  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  the  generosity  of 
the  founder.  Atiotlier  trait  of  that 
delicacy  with  which  he  distributed  his 
benefactions  vviil  not  appear  super¬ 
fluous.  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
soup,  &c.  in  winter  to  the  poor  of  Isis 
neiglibourhood,  several  years  before 
thdf  practice  became  common;  but  he 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  compel  those 
who  received  it  to  fetch  it  from  his 
house  and  thus  proclaim  their  poverty; 
to  prevent  which  he  sent  ids  ser¬ 
vants  with  his  alms  to  the  habitations 
of  those  wiio  received  them.  After 

tise  victory  obtained  by  Lord  Nelson 
«/  */ 

at  Copenhagen,  which  occurred  du¬ 
ring  •  Sir  Wiiliam’s  iiiLi)ora]ty,  lie  sig- 
nihed  to  the  citizens,  with  charaeler- 
isl’c  humanify,'  that  it  was  his  particu¬ 
lar  desire  that  such  persons  as  intend¬ 
ed  to  expend  money  in  iihiminations, 
would  more  judiciously  add  it  to  the 
^s.nbscrip!ion  then  opened  for  the  be- 
ne(il,  M-)f,  the  widows  and  children  of 
tfHJse  who  iiad  fallen  in  tha.t  bloody 
eDgagernent.  This  suggestion,  though 
it  excited  some  symptoms  of  disph  a™ 
sure  in  the  mob,  was  Idghly  approved 
of  by  all  the  sober  part  of  tiie  citizens 
ami  if  h  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  on  this,  as  on  ail  other  occasions, 
he  did  not  fail  to  give  v^eigiit  to  ins^ 
prcCe})ts  by  his  examp’ig.  Soon  after 
bis  mayoralty,  Sir  Wilhaoi  retired  to 
his  country  residence  at  Clapiiam, 
whore  he  passed  his  concluding  u-ars 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  tranrjuij  de¬ 
light  and  seif-sat ishiCiion,  arising  Lorn 
tiie  consciousness  of  a  usefui  ami  weii- 
spenf  life.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sevesitv-tnree. 

I’he  remains  of  this  W'.orthj  man 


were,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1 S07,  removed  from  his  house 
at  Clapham,  and  deposited  in  his  fa- 
mily-vatdt,  in  Cripplegate  church¬ 
yard.  The  procession  set  out  froni 
Clapham  about  twelve  o’clock,  pro¬ 
ceeded  over  London  Bridge,  stopped 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  arrived  at  the  cliurcii  at 
two.  There  were  ten  mourning- 
coaches,  pn  one  of  which  w'ere  the 
civic  sword  and  mace,  accompanied 
by  the  pro[)er  officers;  ia  the  next 
were  the  lord-mayor  and  recorder  of 
London.  In  the  others -were  two  al¬ 
dermen,-  several  commoo-councilmeii, 
and  many  of  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  The  mourning  coaches  were 
followed  by  the  private  carriages  of 
the  deceased,  the  lord-mayor,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  Aldersgatc-street  the 
procession  was  met  by  the  beadles  and 
charity-children  of  Cripplegate  parish, 
who  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
church. 


Epigram. 

TREASON  does  never  prosper  - WbaFs  the 
reagou  ? 

Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it 
treason. 

Unexpected  RecommendatiGn. 

ONE  day  when  lord  Thurlovv  was 

veiv  busv  at  iiis  house  in  Ormond- 
»/ 

stree^t,  a  poor  curate  applied  to  him 
for  a  living  then  vacant.  “  Don’t 
trouble  me,”  said  the  counsellor,  turn¬ 
ing  upon  him  with  a  frowning  brow, 
“  don’t  yon  see  I  am  busy,  and  can’t 
listen  to  vou? — what  duke  or  lord  ly- 
commended  von  ]”  The  poor  curate 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  with  dcjeclioii 
said,  he  had  no  lord  to  recommend 
him  but  the  l.ord  of  Hosts.”  I'lie 
f.ord  of  Hosts”  replied  the  chancellor, 
“the  Lord  of  ilbsts!  —  1  believe  1 
have  liad  lecommcm.  ations  from  nuist 
lords,  but  do  not  recollect  one  from 
him  before:  so  do  von  hear,  xoimg 
iuan,  \ou  thali  iiave  the  living.” 
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Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V. 

TfHi  great  popularity  which  Henry 
enjoyed  before  he  attained  the  crown, 
and  which  had  so  much  aided  Idm  in 
the  acquisition  of  it,  was  entirely  lost 
many  years  before  the  end  of  his 
reign ;  and  lie  governed  the  people 
more  by  terror  than  affection,  more 
by  his  own  policy  than  their  sense  of 
dutv  and  allegiance.  When  men  came 
to  reflect,  in  cold  blood,  on  the  crimes 
which  led  him  to  the  throne,  ancl  the 
rebellion  against  his  prince;  the  de¬ 
position  of  a  lawful  king,  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  true  heir,  the  murder  of 
his  sovereign  qnd  near  relation;  these 
were  such  enormities  as  drew  on  him 
the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  sanctified 
all  the  rebellions  against  him,  and 
made  the  executions,  though  not  re¬ 
markably  severe,  which  he  found  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  maiutenance  of  his 
authority,  appear  cruel  as  well  as  ini¬ 
quitous  to  his  people.  But  it  must 
be  owned,  that  his  prudence,  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  loresiglit  in  maintaining  hij> 
power,  w  ere  admirable  ;  his  command 
of ( temper  remarkable;  his  courage, 
both  military  and  pohtical,  without 
blemish:  and  he  possessed  many  qua¬ 
lities,  which  fitted  him  for  his  liigli 
station,  and  w  hich  rendered  his  usurp¬ 
ation  of  it,  though  pernicious  iu  after¬ 
times,  rather  salutary  during  his  own 
reign  to  the  English  nation. 

Henry  IV.  died  in  1413,  aged  43. 


I 


EIENRY  V.  possessed  many  emi¬ 
nent  ^drtues.  Elis  abilities  appeared 
equally  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field: 
tiie  boldness  of  his  enterprises  was  no 
less  remarkable  than  his  persona!  va¬ 
lour  in  conducting  tliem.  He  hail  the- 
^,i!ent  of  attaching  his  friends, by  affa¬ 
bility,  and  gaining  his  enemies  by  ad¬ 
dress  and  clemency. 

The  exterior  figure  of  tins  great 
prince,  as  wtdi  as  his  deportment,  w'as 
engaging.  His  stature  was  somewhat 
above  Hie  middlesize;  his  cc  unlenance 
beautifuip  ids  limbs  genteel  and  slen¬ 


der,  but  foil  of  vigour;  and  he  ex¬ 
celled  in  all  warlike  and  manly  exer¬ 
cises.  He  died  the  31st  of  August. 
1422,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  lenlh  of  his/eigu. 


A  Last  Request,^ 

AN  Irish  pdjysician,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  was  visited  by  a  neighbour, 
who,  wish  kind  and  friend Iv  soiici- 
lude,  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
thing  he  wished  to  be  done  after  ids 
death,  in  which  he  could  oblige  him 
—  ailding,  “Indeed,  indeed  doctor, 
I  wdil  pay  a  sacred  attention  to  your 
request.”— Why  then  (replied  the 
other)  let  me  entreat  yo-U  to  be  paiii- 
cularly  kind  to  your  three  youngest 
children,  for  they  are  all  mineV 


A  Lesson. 

A  FRIEND  of  dean  Swift  one 
day  sent  him  a  turbot  as  a  present, 
by  a  servan't  wfio  had  frequently  been 
on  similar  errands,  but  had  never  yet 
received  the  most  trifling  mark  of  the 
deaffs>generosity.  Elavmg  gained  ad¬ 
mission,  he  0|>ei]ed  the  door  of  the 
stmly,  and  abropliy  putting  down  the 
■fish,  cried  very  rudely,  “  I^laster  has 
sent  you  a  turbot,”  “  Eleyday !  young 
man,”  said  the  dean,  rising  from  his 
easy  chair;  “  is  that  the  way  you  de¬ 
liver  your  message]  Let  me  teach  you 
better  manners;  sit  down  in  my  chair, 
we  will  change  sitisatjoiis,  and  I  will 
show  vou  how  to  behave  in  future.” 

K 

I’he  boy  sat  down,  and  the  dean, 
going  to  the  door,  came  up  to  the 
table,  with  a  respectful  pace,  and 
making  a  low  bowq  said,  “  Sir,  my'^ 
master  jiresents  his  kind  compliments, 
hopes  your  reverence  is  w  ell,  and  begs 
your  acceptance  of  a  turbot.” — “Does 
he]”  replied  tlie  boy;  “'here,  Jolm, 

V ringing)  take  this  honest  lad  down 
to  the  kitchen,  and  give  Inm  as  much 
as  he  can  eat  and  drink  ;  tfico  send 
him  up  to  mcj  and  i  will  give  liim  half 
a  crow  n  ” 

L  i  2 
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Town  and  Country. 

IN  London  I  never  knov^"  what  to  be  at, 
Enraptur’d  with  this,  and  transported  with 
that ; 

I’m  wild  with  the  sweets  of  variety’s  plan 
And  life  seems  a  blessing  too  happy  for  man 

Eat  thecountry,  Lord  bless  us,  sets  all  mat¬ 
ters  right,  ' 

So  calm  and  composing  from  morning  till 
night ; 

Ob  !  it  settles  the  stomach  when  nothing  is 
seen, 

But  an  ass  on  a  common,  a  goose  on  a  green. 

In  London  how  easy  w^e  visit  and  meet, 
Gay  pleasure’s  the  theme,  and  sweet  smiles 
are  our  treat ; 

Our  mornings,  a  round  of  good-humour’d 
delight. 

And  we  rattle  in  comfort  and  pleasure  all 
night. 

In  the  country  how  pleasant  our  visits  to 
make, 

Through  ten  miles  of  mud  for  formality’s 
sake ; 

With  the  coachman  in  drink,  and  the  moon 
in  a  fog, 

And  no  thought  in  our  heads  but  a  ditch  or 
a  bog 

In  London,  if  folks  ill  together  be  pnt, 

A  bore  may  be  roasted,  a  quiz  may  be  cut; 
In  the  country,  yonr  friends  would  feel  an¬ 
gry  and  sore, 

Call  an  old  maid  a  quiz,  or  a  parson  a  bore. 

In  the  country,  you’re  nail’d  like  a  pale  in 
your  park, 

To  some  stick  of  a  neighbour  cramm’d  into 
the  ark  ; 

Or  if  you  are  sick,  or  in  fits  tumble  down, 
You  reach  death,  ere  the  doctor  can  reach 
you  from  town. 

I’veheard  that  how  lovein  acottageis  sweet, 
When  two  hearts  in  one  link  of  soft  sympathy 
meet ; 

I  know  nothing  of  that,  for  alas  !  I’m  a 
swain, 

Who  require  (and  I  own  it)  more  links  to 
my  chain.  ' 

Your  jays  and  your  magpies  may  chatter  on 
trees, 

And  whisper  soft  nonsense  in  groves  if  they 
please ; 

But  a  bouse  is  much  more  to  my  mind  than 
a  tree, 

And  for  groves, — Oh  !  a  fine  grove  of  chim¬ 
neys  for  me. 

In  the  evening  you’re  screw’d  to  your 
chairs  fist  to  fist, 

All  stupidly  yawning  at  sixpenny  whist, 


And  though  win  or  lose,  it’s  as  true  as  it’s 
strange, 

You’ve  nothing  to  pay — the  good  folks  have 
no  change. 

But  for  singing  sad  piping,  your  time  to 
engage, 

You  have  cock  and  hen  bulfinches  coop’d 
in  a  cage ; 

And  what  music  in  nature  can  make  you  so 
feel, 

Asa  pig  in  a  gate  stuck,  or  knife-grinder’s 
wheel  ? 

t  grant,  if  in  fishing  you  take  much  de¬ 
light, 

in  a  pimt  you  may  shiver  from  morning 
till  night. 

And  though  blest  with  the  patience  that  Job 
had  of  old, 

The  devil  a  thing  will  you  catch  but  a  cold. 

Yet  it’s  charming  to  hear,  just  from  board¬ 
ing-school  come, 

4  hoyden  tune  up  an  old  family  strum ; 

She’ll  play  “  God  save  the  King,”  with  an 
excellent  tone, 

With  the  sweet  variation  of  “  Old  Bobbing 
Joan.” 

But  what  though  your  appetite’s  in  a  weak 
state? 

A  pound  at  a  time  they  will  put  on  your 
plate ; 

It’s  true,  as  to  health  you’ve  no  cause  to 
complain, 

For  they’ll  drink  it,  God  bless  ’em  again 
and  again. 

Then  in  town  let  me  live,  and  in  town  let 
me  die, 

For  in  truth  I  can’t  relish  the  country  not  I, 

If  I  must  have  a  villa,  in  London  to  dwell. 

Oh  !  give  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pail- 
Mail. 


Mere  Wantonness, 

A  GENTLEMAN  meeting  a  very 
young  and  beautiful  girl  in  the  Pump- 
Room  at  Bath,  asked  her  why  she 
drank  the  waters  ?  “  From  mere  wan- 
tonriess,”  Sir,  replied  she.  And 
pray  Madam,"’  said  he  gravely,  “  have 
they  cured  you  V* 


Epitaph  in  Cirencester  Church-Yard. 

OUR,  bodies  are  like  Shoes,  which  off  we 
cast ; 

Physic  their  Cobbler  is,  and  death  Iheiy 
Last. 


; 
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The  Widow's  Exchange. 

A  YOUNG  lady  liaving  lately  bu¬ 
ried  her  luisb'ind,  vvhoni  she  called 
Old  Simon,  ordered  a  carver  to  niak« 
her  a  statue  of  wood  as  near  his  hgure 
as  possible,  which  was  laid  by  lier 
side  every  night  in  reinenibrance  of 
him.  li(  the  mean  time  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  had  a  great  irassion  for 
her,  by  the  intercession  of  some  gui- 
neas  prevailed  with  her  maid  to  lay  him 
one  night  in  the  place  of  i)ld  Simon 
The  widow  went  to  bed,  and  after  her 
usual  manner,  cast  her  arms  over  her 
dear  husband’s  statue ;  and  hnding  it 
warm,  she  crept  closer  and  closer  to 
it,  till  at  length  they  came  very  close 
together,  by  which  she  perceived  it 
was  not  her  wmoden  bedfellow.  In 
the  morning  the  maid  called  at  her 
chamber  door,  as  she  used  to  do, 
Xi-ladani,  what  will  you  please  to  have 
for  dinner?  she  replied,  roast  the  tur¬ 
key  that  was  brought  in  yesterday, 
boil  a  leg  of  mutton  and  cauliflowers, 
and  get  a  good  dish  of  fruit.  Madam, 
says  the  maid,  we  have  not  wood 
enough  to  dress  so  much  meat.  If 
not,  replied  she,  you  may  burn  Old 
Simon, 


Pardon  asked  for  Abuse, 

WHEREAS  I,  Benjamin  Bjrcit, 

Of  Baston  Town  (and  near  the  Church,) 

At  Stamford  Alarket,  o’er  the  bowl, 

Got  drunk,  and ’bus’d  my  neighbour  Cole; 
For  which  he  hath,  to  my  vexation. 

By  law  compell’d  this  declaration — 

That  I,  without  just  cause  or  reason, 

Made  use  of  words  as  base  as  treason. 

And  therefore  do  his  pardon  ask,— 

A  most  unpleasant,  painful  task ; 

But  as  1  own  I  was  to  blame. 

Why,  dang  it,  then  I’ll  sign  my  name. 

BENJAMIx^  BIRCH. 


An  ungallant  IVish. 

DIOGENES  the  philosopher  per- 
‘ceiving  one  day  some  women  hanged 
on  a  olive  tree,  would  to  God^  cried 
he,  all  other  trees  bore  the  like  fmit. 


Lines  sent  to  a  young  Gentleman,  with  a 
Bunch  of  Flowers.  • 

COME  tell  me  !  whether  you  admire, 

“  These  charming  flow’rs  so  gay  ; 

And  which  of  them  you’d  most  desire, 

“  The  Rose^  or  Tulips,  pray?” 

Your  Ros^s,  Ma’am,”  the  beau  replied, 

“  Are  charming  to  my  eyes  ; 

“  But  then” — (poor  Amorosa  sigh’d  !) 

“  Your  Two  Lips  most  I  prize  I” 


Thales  the  Milesian, 

WAS  one  of  tfie  wise  men  of  Greece, 
being  asked  what  w'as  the  oldest  thing? 
he  answered,  God,  because  he  has 
ever  been  :  what  was  the  handsomest 
thing?  he  said,  the  world,  because  it 
is  the  work  of  God  :  what  the  largest 
thing?  space ;  because  it  compre¬ 
hends  every  thing  besides :  what  the 
most  lasting?  hope;  because  when  all 
other  things  fail,  that  still  remains: 
what  the  best  thing?  virtue;  for 
without  it,  nothing  that  is  good  can 
be  said  or  done  :  what  the  quickest  ? 
a  man’s  thoughts  ;  because  in  one  mo¬ 
ment  they  run  over  all  the  universe i 
what  the  strongest?  necessity;  be¬ 
cause  it  surmounts  all  other  accidents: 
what  the  easiest?  to  give  counsel: 
what  the  hardest  ?  to  know  one’s-self: 
wlml  the  wisest  thing  ?  time;  because 
it  brings  all  things  to  pass. 


A  Lady  wrote  upon  u  Window  some  Verses, 
intimating  her  Design  of  never  marrying; 
under  which,  a  Gentleman  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Lines: 

THE  Lady  who  this  Resolution  took, 
Wrote  it  on  Glass,  because  it  should  be  broke. 


A  gocd-enough  sort  of  Man, 

IS  of  a  cold,  tame,  civil,  cautious 
disposition,  and  has  balanced  so  ex¬ 
actly,  through  the  whole  of  his  life, 
that  he  has  never  obliged  or  disobliged 
any  one.  He  has  neither  friend  or 
foe  in  the  world  :  but  were  he  to  break 
his  neck  to-night,  no  human  creature 
would  feel  either  sorrow. or  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  event. 


*! 
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Anecdote  of  Shuter. 

SnUTER  being  engaged  for  a  few 
iiigbts,  ill  a  principal  city  in  the  norti; 
of  England,  it  happened  that  the 
stage  in  which  he  went  down  (and  in 
which  there  was  only  an  old  gentle- 
man  and  himself,)  was  stopped  on  the 
other  side  of  Finchley  Common  by  a 
single  highwayman.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man,  in  order  to  save  his  own  money, 
pretended  to  be  asleep;  but  Shuter 
resolved  to  be  even  w'ith  Inm.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  the  highwaymen  pre¬ 
sented  his  pistol,  and  commanded 
SImter  to  deliver  his  money  instant¬ 
ly,  or  he  was  a  dead  man,” — “  IVIo- 
nevi”  return.ed  he,  with  an  idiolic 
shrug,  and  a  connteiiance  inexpressi¬ 
bly  vacant,  “  Lord,  sir,  they  never 
trusts  me  with  any;  for  nuncle'here 
always  pays  for  me,  turnpikes  and  all, 
your  honour.”  Upon  which  the  higli- 
wayman  gave  him  a  few  hearty  curses 
for  his  stupidity,  complimented  the 
old  gentleman  with  a  smast  slap  on 
the  face  to  awaken  him,  and  robbed 
him  of  every  shilling  he  had  in  his 
pocket;  while  Shuter,  who  did  not 
lose  a  single  fartliing,  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  and  merriment  pursued  his 
journey. 


Epitaph  on  a  Cricketer, 

I  howVd,  I  .struck,  1  caught,  I  siopt. 

Sure  life’s  a  g'ame  of  cricket, 

I  block'd  wit!)  care,  with  caution  popp’d, 
Yet  death  has  hit  my  wicket. 


Ecclesiastic  SquahhJe. 

A  Vi-CAR  and  curate  of  a  village, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  burial,  were 
at  variance*.  Idse  vicar  not  coming  in 
lime,  the  curnfe  began  the  service,  and 
was  reading  the  words  “  1  am  lite  re- 
ssirrection,”  when  the  vicar  arrived 
almost  out  of  breath;  ^ind,  snatching 
the  book  out  of  tlie  curate’s  hand, 
with  great  scorn,  crie<!,  “  You  the  re¬ 
surrection!  /am  the  resurrection,”, 
and  then  went  on. 


The  JFager  lost. 

A  BAKER  was  boasting  that  he  sel¬ 
dom  or  ever  bought  any  meat  for  his 
fjmdy  on  a  Sunday,  as  he  generally 
could  take  sufficient  from  his  rfeigli- 
hours'  joints  that  came  to  be  baked, 
without  their  missing  it;  and  declared, 
that  he  could  take  off  a  rib  of  beef^ 
without  being  discovered.  Mr.  Wick, 
who  stood  by,  betted  him  one  shil¬ 
ling’s  worth  of  punch  that  lie  could 
not.  I'he  wager  being  accepted,  the 
tallow-chandler  agreed  to  send  him  a 
joint  the  next  day  to  be  baked,  and 
accordiogiy  sent  two  ribs  of  beef, 
weigliing  ten.  pounds.  The  baker, 
without  any  hesitation,  took  one  rib, 
and  sent  the  other  home.  The  tal¬ 
low-chandler,  as  soon  as  he  had  dined, 
ran  to  the  baker,  saying,  You  have 
lost,  for  I  sent  two  ribs  of  beef,  and 
you  returned  but  one.”  The  baker 
replied,  Well,  I  confess  1  have  lost,” 
and  readily  paid  the  shilling ;  which 
he  could  well  afford  to  do,  as  he  had 
five  pounds  of  meat  and  a  share  of 
the  punch  for  his  shilling. 


The  Jewess  and  her  SonT 

POOR  Mistress  Levi  had  a  luckless  son, 
Who, rushing  to  obtain  the  foremost  seat, 
In  imitation  of  th’  afijbitions  great, 

High  from  the  gall’ry,  ere  the  play  begun, 
He  fell  ali  plump  into  the  pit, 

Dead  in  a  minute  as  a  ait ; 

In  short,  he  broke  his  pretty  Hebrew  neck  ; 
Indeed,  and  very  dreadful  was  the.  wreck  ! 

The  mother  Nvas  distracted,  raving,  wild, 
Shriek’d,  tore  her  hair,  embrac’d,  and  kiss’d 
her  child — 

AiHicted  every  heart  with  grief  around; 
Soon  as  the  shower  of  tears  was  somewhat 
pass’d. 

And  moderately  calm  tir  hysteric  blast, 

.She  cast  about  her  eyes  in  thought  pro¬ 
found; 

And  being  with  a  saving  knowledge  bless’d, 
Siie  thus  the  play-house  Majjager  address’d, 
“  ISher,  i’ui  the  Moter  of  the  poor  Chew 
Lad, 

‘‘  Dat  meet  ntish  find  in  here  so  had  ; 

‘‘  Sher  I  muss  haf  de  shillin  back,  you 
know, 

Ass  Aloses  haf  not  see  de  show.” 


Interesting  Narrath^es^  Enig: 


Euels,  and  Method  of  Prevention, 

IT  seems  surprising  to  many  people 
that  no  means  have  been  tound  for 
putting  an  end  to  duels. 

'{’he  absurdity  of  the  custom,  has 
been  illustrated  a  thousand  ways, 
without  effect. 

“  You  have  injured  me,  sir,  and 
therefore  I  insist  upon  vour  taking  an 
equal  chance  of  putting  me  to  death/’ 

Or, — “  You  have  given  me  the  lie, 
sir.  I  could  easily  prove,  indeed, 
that  I  spoke  truth;  but  as  that  is 
nothing  to  the  [)urpose,  I  will  not 
take  the  trouble:  but  what  I  do  insist 
upon  is,  that  you  shall,  by  way  of 
reparation,  do  your  utmost  to  shoot 
me  through  the  head/’ — What  can  be 
more  absurd  than  all  this?  Nothing. 
But  its  not  quite  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case,  'i’he  following  seems  nearer 
the  triitii  : 

“  Sir,  you  have  insulted  me  in  such 
a  manner,  as  will  make  tlie  world 
think  meanly  of  me,  if  I  do  not  re¬ 
sent  it.  ,.Jf  I  have  recourse  to  the 
laws  of  my  country,  the  world  will 
think  iii  the  same  manner  of  me. 
Though  I  may  despise  both  you  and 
the  insult,  I  cannot  regulate  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  world;  hut  I  will  shew 
that  I  do  not  value  life  so  much  as  I 
dread  disgrace :  and  I  will  give  this 
proof  at  your  risk,  who  have  put  me 
under  the  necessity.” 

No  severity  of  law  can  prevent 
those  from  challenging  their  insulter, 
to  whom  the  shame  of  bearing  an  in¬ 
sult,  appears  more  dreadful  than  the 
utmost  vengeance  of  law.  Accordingly 
the  severest  laws  have  not  suppressed 
the  practice  of  duelling. 

But  if  a  couil  were  instituted  for 
the  express  purpose  of  investigating 
the  circuui' tariCe  which  give  rise  to 
every  d*ie!,  with  power  to  punish  him 
u ho  from  wantouness,  pride,  or  ma¬ 
lignity,  had  to  lire  conviction  of 'the 
0..  urr,  htdiaved  is)  such  a  manner  as 
would  justily  a  gcnilcuKiu  h>r  ha\ing 
rt'C'.>u]be  to  the  oi.-ly  meaiis  in  his 
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power,  to  efface  the  affront,  perhaps 
such  an  institution  would  have  a  more 
powerful  effect  in  preventing  duels, 
than  attaching  the  punishment  to  the 
challenger,  or  survivor,  who  possibly 
may  be  the  least  guilty. 

If  such  an  institution  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  abolish  the  practice  of  duelling, 
it  would  surely  render  it  less  frequent. 

It  would  also  render  men  more 
cautious  of  giving  offence,  and'would 
bring  to  public  notorietv  and  shame, 
all  those  pests  of  society  who  arc 
coJUinually  involved  in  quarrels, 
whether  from  an  overbearing  spiiit 
to  insult  others,  or  f:om  a  childish 
disposition  to  take  offence  without 
cause. 


E'piiaph  at  Gunivallow,  near  Helstone. 

Shall  We  All  Die 

.  We  Shall  Die  All 

All  Bib  Shall  We 

Die  All  We  Shall 

Chance  Amateur, 

A  GENTLEMAN  vvho  had  no 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  vvas  asked  by  a 
limner  in  distress,  whom  he  accident'* 
ally  met,  to  allow  him  to  paint  his 
portrait,  or  that  of  any  of  his  friends 
for  a  moderate  sum.  1  he  gentleman 
look  the  painter  home  in  his  carriage, 
saying,  that,  “as  fur  his  own  face  it 
was  not  worth  painting,  but  he  should 
like  to  have  the  portrait  of  a  worthy 
friend  of  his,  who  he  feared  was  in  a 
declining  way. ’’--Thai  friend  was  an 
old  Welch  pon) ,  who  had  carried  him 
up  and  down  the  mountains  of  Wales 
for  above  a  dozen  years  ;  and  -who, 
he  asserted,  had  done  him  more  es¬ 
sential  services  than  any  friend  he  had. 
I’he  portrait  of  the  horse  was  painted 
accordingly :  it  was  thought  so  like, 
that  the  ariisl  received  double  the 
■sum  bargained  for.  The  amateur 
bung  it  up  in  his  parloui,  and  never 
looked  at  it  af  er  ihe  death  uf  Use 
orioinai,  without  a  sigh,  and  a  shori 

o’  -  . 

puiseg)  ric  on  his  excellent  qualities. 
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Admission. 

THE  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
whose  company  might  generaily  have 
been  dispensed  with,  frequently  call¬ 
ing  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  high 
in  office,  where  he  was  considered  as 
a  disagreeable  visitor,  and  not  choos¬ 
ing  to  take  the  hint  of  “  My  master 
and  mistress  are  out,’'  &c.  would  often 
get  admission  by  the  following  pre¬ 
tences,  and  then  wait  uritil  the  person 
he  wished  to  see  made  his  appearance. 

O  !  not  at  home! — well,  I’i!  ja?;t 
step  in  and  chat  with  tlie  children,” 
or — I’ii  have  a  talk  with  the  parrot,” 
or — Til  just  take  the  opportunity  of 
setting  my  watch  by  the  great  clock 
on  the  staircase.”  One  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  the  servant  was  prepared,  and 
seeing  him  from  the  window  advancing 
towards  the  house,  opened  the  door 
at  the  moment  he  knocked,  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  nearly  closed,  said,  in  a  louder 
tone  than  ordinary,  Oh,  sir !  my 
master  and  mistress  are  both  out — the 
children  are  all  asleep — tire  parrot  is 
dead — and  the  clock  stands.'' 


On  a  Clergyman. 

LONDON  bred  me  Westminster  fed  me 
Cambridge  sped  me  My  sister  wed  me 
Study  taught  me  I  iving  sought  me 
Learning  bought  me  Kendall  caught  me 
Labour  pressed  me  Sickness  distressed  me 
Death  oppress’d  rnr.  The  grave  poseessi’d  me 
God  iirst  gave  nre  Christ  did  save  me 
Earth  did  crave  me  &  Heaven  wouid  iiaveme. 


Anecdote, 

A  CHYMIST  dedicated  a  book  to 
Leo  the  tenth,  wherein  he  boasted 
that  he  had  found  out  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  gold.  He  pleased  himself  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  magnificent 
present  in  return;  but  the  Pope  sent 
him  a  large  empty  purse,  and  bid  tire 
bearer  tell  him,  that  as  he  had  learnt 
the  art  of  makitig  gold,  he  wanted 
Fiothiug  but  a  place  wherein  to  deposit 
his  treasure. 


x4  persuasive  Sermon. 

WHEN  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
whose  family  name  was  Butler,  went 
over  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
vessel  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  the  Isle  of  Man,  w  here  his  Grace 
was  hospitally  entertained  by  the  cu¬ 
rate  of  tile  place,  named  Joseph.  The 
pleasantness  of  his  landlord,  induced 
tiie  duke  to  inquire  into  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  fmdinor  that  ihev  were 
blit  scanty,  he  promised  to  provide 
for  him  as  socn  as  he  slumid  be  set¬ 
tled  in  the  viceroy  ship.  Joseph  w  aited 
many  months  in  hopes  of  liearinu  from 
bis  patron,  but  being  disappointed, 
he  resolved  to  go  over  to  Dublin,  to 
jemiud  him  of  his  promise.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  gaining  access  to  the  duke,  he 
waited  upon  Dean  Swift,  and  asked 
his  permission  to  preach  at  the  cathe¬ 
dral  the  next  Sunday.  The  dean,  de- 
lighted  with  his  conversation,  gave  his 
consent.  The  lord  lieutenant  with 
lais  court  w'ere  all  at  church,  and  sat 
opposite  to  the  pulpit.  None  of  them 
had  any  recollection  of  Joseph,  till 
after  naming  his  text,  which  was  in 
Genesis,  c.  xl.  r.  23,  Yet  did  not 
the  ciiief  Butler  remember  Joseph, 
but  forgot  him.''  He  made  so  pointed 
an  allusion  to  the  duke,  and  his  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  that 
hb  features  were  recognised,  and  when 
the  sermon  was  done,  he  was  invited 
to  the  castle,  and  a  good  living  pro¬ 
vided  for  him. 


Variety  of  Pies. 

SWIFT  in  travelling  called  at  an 
hospitable  bouse.  The  lady  of  the 
mansioil,  rejoiced  to  have  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  guest,  with  great  eagerness 
and  flippancy  asks  him  what  he  will 
have  for  dinner?  “  Will  you  have  an 
apple-pie,  sir?  will  you  have  a  goose¬ 
berry-pie,  sir?  will  you  have  a  cherry- 
pie,  sir?  will  you  have  a  currant-pie, 
sir?  will  you  liave  a  plum-pie,  sir? 
will  you  have  a  pigeon-pie,  sir?”— 
“Any  pie,  madam,  but  a  mag-pic  E 
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From  the  English  Censor. 

MY  Inst  paper  terminated  with  a 
very  appropriate  panegyric  on  the 
modern  mania  of  walking  and  run¬ 
ning,  together  with  a  feasible  hint  re¬ 
specting  ijopping,  stepping,  jumping, 
&c.  w  hich  I  sincerely  trust  will  be  at¬ 
tended  to  with  a!!  t'nat  due  regard  to 
which  a  subject  so  truly  serious  is  en¬ 
titled,  Now  having  commenced  wit!) 
offering  the  meed  of  praise  on  those 
jmrsuits  which  must  lend  to  render 
iny  fellow  citizens  more  athletic,  I 
cannot  do  better  in  the  present  isi- 
stance,  than  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  scientific  art  of  pugilism,  an  art, 
which  has  to  boast  its  origin  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  an  art  which 
lewels  all  mental  acquirements,  and 
renders  well  stored  noddles  of  no  uti¬ 
lity  whatsoever;  a  science  in  short, 
that  would  affright  my  lord  cbaBcellor 
and  the  bench  of  bishops,  were  they 
to  come  in  contact  with  its  knock  me 
down  eloquence.  And  by  the  bye, 
having  touched  upon  the  terrors  which 
would  be  its  attendant  in  tlie  upper 
house;  that  circumstance  brings  to 
niy  mind  the  speech  of  one  of  our 
senators  in  tlie  Commons,  who  very 
wisely  opposed  a  stupid  bill  then 
pending  in  parliament,  for  that  most 
venerable  sport  denominated  bull-bait¬ 
ing,  in  support  of  which  amusement, 
after  descanting  at  large  on  the  British 
character,  he  very  sagely  observed, 
“  that  if  such  national  delights  as 
bull-baiting,  boxing,  were  done 
away  with,  farewell  at  once  to  the 
hull-dog  spirit  of  we  Englishmen;  it 
is  true  Mr,  Sheridan,  with  his  usual 
degree  of  ill-natured  sarcasm,  retort¬ 
ed,  by  stating,  that  he  believed  his 
honourable  friend  must  be  correct,  as 
the  bull-fights  in  Spain  had  conduced 
to  render  the  people  of  that  country 
so  much  our  superiors  by  sea;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  invidious  shaft, 
1  am  sure,  Mr.  Censor,  that  you  will 
cordially  agree  with  rae  in  opinion, 


that  these  games  are  most  requisite 
to  the  support  of  British  valour,  w'hich. 
would  receive  a  death  blow,  if  abo¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  But  now  to 
the  main  point  of  my  paper,  which 
was  intended  to  support  the  adherents 
of  such  men  as  the  Game  Cock,  the 
Game  Chicken,  Se'cher,  Mendoza,  &c. 
heroes  that  well  deserve  the  unani¬ 
mous  plaudits  of  tiieir  fellow-citizens, 
and  whose  names  and  renowned 
actions  should  grace  a  pillar  of  brass, 
true  emblem  of  their  own  impenetra¬ 
ble  skulls.  With  what  emotions  of 
real  delight  do  we  npt  see  accounts  in 
the  papers  of  stubborn  pugilistic  con¬ 
tests,  where  a  fellow,  for  instance, 
after  having  an  eye  scooped  out,  a 
nose  driven  in,  and  being  regaled  with 
such  an  entertainment  as  the  swallow¬ 
ing  of  seven  of  his  own  grinders,  will 
nevertheless  most  manfully  support 
the  drubbing,  and,  by  very  fortu¬ 
nately  giving  his  adversary  a  direct 
blow  on  the  temple,  send  him  to  sup 
with  his  worthy  progenitors,  and  thus 
terminate  the  affair;  his  own  corporeal 
losses,  as  above  mentioned,  being  no 
more  than  glorious  insignias  of  his 
victory.  These  are  your  fellows  truly 
deserving  the  support  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  timnks  to  the  Idouse 
of  Lords,  since  it  most  assuredly  does' 

produce  such  men  as  Earl  B— - , 

Lord  C  — — ,  &c.  w  ho  would  rather 
mortgage  the  last  acre  of  land  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  Gullu,  than  give  a  guinea 
to  rescue  such  a  whining  fellow  as 
Billy  Shakspeare,  or  Johnny  Dryden, 
from  the  jaws  of  famine,  in  short, 
Mr.  C^'iisor,  I  am  for  your  cart-horse 
breed  among  men;  for  instance,  such 
noble  fellows  as  will  consume  seven 
pounds  of  solids  at  a  sitting,  w'ith  live 
quarts  of  porter,  by  w  ay  of  cleansing 
ail  avenues  to  the  stomach  ;  don’t  talk 
to  me  of  your  Chesterfield  men,  that 
have  fists  no  bigger  tlwin  walnuts,  and 
legs  no  thicker  than  tobacco  pipes; 
nothing  delights  me  much  as  to 
be  welcomed  by  the  grasp  of  a  iiaod 
M  m 
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as  big  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
with  sinews  and  joints  proportionably 
strong, — a  hearty  squeeze  from  which 
brings  tears  into  your  eyes,  by  making 
you  imagine  that  every  bone  in  your 
hand  has  undergone  the  operation  of 
pressing  in  a  mill,  and  reduced  your 
hand  to  a  mere  mummy.  I  was  some 
time  since  in  the  West  of  England, 
when  it  w'as  my  great  good  luck  to  be 
present  at  a  Cornish  hugging  match  ; 
and  such  a  scene  it  was,  I  do  assure 
you,  as  will  never  escape  my  recol¬ 
lection.  You  must  kfiow,  I  had  verv 
frequently  heard  of  the  practised 
by  the  gentlemen  of  that  county;  hut 
as  to  hugging,  in  the  conijivoo  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word,  why  the  esiibra- 
eiogs  of  a  bear  would  be  but  child's 
play  to  the  friendly  pressures  bestowed 
by  Cornish  men  upon  one  another; 
added  to  which  they  take  especial 
good  care  to  be  neatly  fitted  with  a 
pair  of  shoes,  whose  soles  are  at  least 
two  inches  thick,  and  crammed  full 
with  hob  nails;  with  which  delicate 
appendages  to  the  feet,  tiiey,  with  all 
the  grace  and  agility  of  a  Parisot, 
bestow  upon  each  other’s  shins,  the 
tokens  of  their  brotherly  love,  miti! 
they^^become  a  sanguinary  mass  of 
jellitbl  flesh,  from  below  the  knee 
down  to  the  instep;  these  fiiendly 
greetings,  however,  are  the  mere  at¬ 
tendants  on  hugging,  whose  grand  art 
consists  in  squeezing  the  breath  out 
of  a  fellow’s  body,  and  then  dashing 
him  with  all  the  violence  possible, 
cither  on  his  sconce  or  the  projecting 
elbow,  in  order  that  the  same,  by 
comirsg  thus  forcibly  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  may  produce  the  happy 
effect  of  breaking  the  arm  in  two 
places. 

But  this  is  not  all,  there  is  an  exer¬ 
cise  yet  far  more  graceful,  and  that  is 
the  noble  play  of  n'redting,  from 
which,  indlepeiidant  of  putting  ancles 
and  knees  out  of  joint,  the  sbouiders 
are  freqiKmlly  dislocaterl,  and  t!ie  ribs 
broken,  ivbich  might  almost  lead  ine 


to  think  that  there  is  some  deficiency 
in  the  formation  of  the  human  struc¬ 
ture ;  Bs  from  such  games  as  these  it 
should  seem  that  men  ouglft  to  have 
been  constructed  with  limbs  out  of 
joint,  broken  boiics,  See.  and  indeed 
if  we  come  to  judge  the  matter  seri¬ 
ously,  where  could  be  the  grand  dif¬ 
ference,  if  his  majesty  had  not  a  single 
ivkcle  man  in  his  dominions;  it  is  only 
custom,  tiiat  teaches  us  the  difference 
of  an  upright  and  crooked  man,  and 
if  valour  could  be  instilled  into  all 
Englishmen  by  tliis  mode,  I  must  cer¬ 
tainly  think  that  the  king  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  novel  system;  as  for  my 
own  part,  you  may  perceive,  Sir,  that 
I  love  writing  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  therefore  should 
not  exactly  wish  any  tijing  serious  to 
occur  to  my  right  hand;  but  as  to  I  he 
left,  or  my  right  or  left  leg,  I  care 
no  more  for  them,  than  1  do  for  my 
maid’s  besom,  and  shall  very  willingly 
enlist  myself  one  of  the  votaries  ;  ifi 
this  address  should  be  seconded  by 
any  respectable  number  of  scientitic 
slaughter  men.  Yet,  indej)endent  of 
corporeal  strength,  which  may  he 
thus  benefited,  it  is  truiv  inconceiv- 
able  what  an  effect  these  exercises 
produce  on  the  mental  economy;  all 
those  snivelling  vvomanisb  ideas,  called 
Jlne  feelings,  such  as  benevolence,  re- 
j-pect  for  old  age,  tenderness  towards 
the  brute  creation,  with  a  string  of 
such  ridiculous  absurdities,  are  all  to¬ 
tally  expelled  by  your  lovers  of  box^ 
ing,  wrestling,  and  bull  and  cock 
fighting  ;  as  it  is  their  glory  to  render 
the  heart  as  callous  as  the  head,  to 
every  thing  uneonnecled  witji  'their 
own  enjoyments.  But  to  the  proof, 
Mr.  Censor:  Who  would  not  glorv  in 
the'  fedujgs  of  the  once  famous  Mr. 
Ardesoif,  of  (cck-f.ghtmg  niemory ; 
w'Iso,  liavmg  betti'd  iquu}  Isis  favouiite 
I  bird  to  a  very  large  amoitn},  tiie  ani¬ 
mal  nnfortanatelv  lost  the  bailie, 

I  w  hen  its  owner,  as  a  vvvy  jnA  punish- 
j!  fneni,  took  it  hione,  am.l  iileryll,^ 
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roasted  it  alive.  Or,  wiiat  say  you. 
Sir,  lo  a  Chelsea  butcher,  whose  dog 
having,  ul  a  bull-baiting  pinned  the 
animal  by  the  nose,  tiie  fellow,  in 
order  to  prove  his  bull-dog  staunch 
to  the  back  bone,  went  up  with  his 
knife  and  severed  tlie  auimars  four 
legs  at  their  respective  joints,  which 
operation  tlie  creature  sustained  with¬ 
out  once  loosening  its  hold  on  the 
bull :  to  these.  Sir,  as  being  a  constant 
saunterer,  and  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  I  could  add  more  proofs  of 
a  similar  nature,  whicli  have  come 
under  Illy  cognizance ;  but  as  1  sup¬ 
pose  the  two  foregoing  facts  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  make  every 
sensible  reader  coincide  with  me  in 
opinion,  as  to  tiie  real  necessity  of 
these  invigorating  pursuits  being  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  the  utmost  avidity,  1 
shall  for  the  present  take  my  leave, 
under  the  firm  conviction  that  nothing 
can  so  much  tend  to  bring  us  back  to 
the  barbarous  state  of  our  ancestors, 
as  the  full  toleration  and  strict  ad* 
herence  to  all  the  sports  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  there 
will  not  be,  ere  Jong,  one  individual 
who  has  not  to  boast  of  at  least  three 
broken  bones  in  his  skin. 

Satiricus. 


Epigram. 

AS  Tom  was  one  day  in  deep  chat  with  a 
friend, 

He  gravely  advised  him  his  morals  to  mend 

That  his  morals  were  bad,  he  had  heard  it 
from  many, 

^‘They’re  mistaken,’’  said  Tom,  “Fori 
never  had  any.” 


On  Going  to  Church, 

SO|\IE  go  lo  Church  just  for  a  walk, 
isome  go  there  to  langb  and  talk. 
.Some  go  there  for  speculation. 

Some  go  there  lor  observation, 
hldnie  go  there  to  njeet  a  Uiver  ; 

^ome  the  pulse  there  oft  discover, 
^^oine  go  there  to  meet  a  friend, 
.Some  go  there  the  lime  to  spend. 
.Some  go  to  learn  the  Parson’s  name, 
.‘^’ome  go  there  to  wound  liis  fame. 
Many  go  there  to  dose  and  nod  ; 
lint  few  go  there  to  worship  God. 


Appropriate  Sermon. 

FOUll  gentiemcn  and  an  old  minis¬ 
ter  riding  along  the  road  met  three 
Jiighwaymen,  who  dismounted  and 
plundered  them ;  the  old  minister  beg¬ 
ged  very  hard  to  have  a  little  money, 
as  he  was  going  to  pay  a  bill  in  Lon¬ 
don,  so  they  being  generous  fellows 
gave  him  all  his  money  back  again,  on 
condition  that  he  preached  a  sermon  to 
them  ;  so  taking  them  a  little  off  th« 
higli-road,  he  complied,  saying: 
Gentlemen, 

YOU  are  the  'most  like  the  old 
apostles  of  any  men  in  the  w'orld,  for 
they  were  wanderers  upon  the  earth, 
and  so  are  you.  They  had  neither 
lands  nor  tenements  that  tliey  could 
call  their  own,  neither  as  I  presume 
have  yon.  I'hey  were  despised  of  all 
but  those  of  their  own  profession,  and 
so  I  believe  are  you.  They  were  un¬ 
alterably  fixed  in  the  princifrles  they 
professed,  and  1  dare  say  so  are  you. 
They  were  often  hurried  into  gaols 
and  prisons,  were  persecuted  by  the 
people,  and  endured  great  hardships,  - 
all  of  which  sufferings  I  presume  have 
been  undergone  by  you.  Their  pro¬ 
fessions  brought  them  to  untimely 
deaths,  and  if  you  continue  in  your 
course,  so  will  your’s  bring  you.  But 
in  this  point,  beloved,  you  differ  wide¬ 
ly  ;  for  the  apostles  ascended  from  the 
tree  to  heaven,  where  I  sm  afraid  you 
will  never  come:  but  as  their  deaths 
were  compensated  with  eternal  glory, 
yoiir's  will  be  rewarded  with  eternal 
shame  and  misery,  unless  you  mend 
your  manners. 

The  Waxjqf  the  World. 
DETERMINED  before-Iiand  we  gravely 
pretend 

To  ask  the  opinion  and  thoughts  of  a  friend  ; 
;ShouId  his  differ  from  our-’s  oa  any  pretence, 
We  j)ity  I’sis  want  both  of  judgment  and 
sense  ; 

But  if  he  falls  into,  and  Satters  our  plan, 
Why  really  we  think  him  a  sensible  nsaii. 

On  the  Collar  of  the  Prince’s  Dog. 

I  AM  his  Iligliuess’  dog  at  Kew ; 

Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  whose  dog  are  ym ! 

M  ill  2 
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Lddgings  for  Single  Gentlemen, 

WHO  has  e’er  been  in  London,  that  over¬ 
grown  place, 

Has  seen  ‘‘  Lodgings  to  Let”  stare  him  full 
in  the  face; 

Some  are  good,  and  let  dearly ;  while  some, 
’tis  well  known, 

Are  so  dear,  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  left 
alone. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious, 
and  lonely, 

Hired  lodgings  that  took  Single  Gentlemen, 
only  ; 

But  Will  was  so  fat,  he  appeared  like  a  ton. 

Or  like  two  Single  Gealiemen  roll’d  into 
One. 

He  entered  his  rooms ;  and  to  bed  he  re¬ 
treated, 

But,  all  the  night  long,  he  felt  fever’d  and 
heated  ; 

And,  though  heavy  to  weigh,  as  a  score  of 
fat  sheep. 

He  was  not,  by  any  means,  heavy  to  sleep* 

Next  night  ’twas  the  same  ; — and  the  next ; 
and  the  next. 

He  perspired  like  an  ox;  he  was  nervous 
and  vex’d  ; 

Week  pass’d  after  week;  till  by  w^eekly 
succession. 

His  weakly  condition  was  past  all  expres¬ 
sion. 

In  six  months,  his  acquaintance  began 
much  to  doubt  him, 

For  his  skin,  like  a  lady’s  loose  gown  hnng 
about  him;” 

He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried  like  a  ninny, 

I’ve  lost  many  pounds, — make  me  well — 
there’s  a  guinea.” 

Tha  Doctor  look’d  wise, — a  slow  fever,” 
he  said. 

Prescribed  sudorificks, — and  going  to  bed ; 

Sudorificks  in  bed,”  exclaimed  Will, 
are  humbugs,” 

I’ve  enough  of  them  there  without  paying 
for  drugs.” 

'  Will  kick’d  out  the  Doctor, — but  when  ill 
indeed, 

E’en  dismissing  the  Doctor  don’t  always 
succeed ; 

So  calling  his  host, — he  said, — Sir,  do  you 
know, 

“,1’m  the  fat  Single  Gentleman,  six  months 
ago?”  ' 

“  Look’e,  Landlord,  I  think,”  argued  Will, 
with  a  grin, 

>  That  with  honest  intentions  you  first  took 
me  in  ; 


“  But  from  the  first  night — and  to  say  it  I’m 
bold, 

I’ve  been  so  d — m’d  hot,  that  I’m  sure  I 
caught  cold  ” 

Quoth  the  Landlord,  till  now,  I  ne’er  had 
a  dispute, 

I’ve  let  lodgings  ten  years.  I’m  a  baker  to 
boot ; 

In  airing  your  sheets,  Sir,  my  wife  is  no 
sloven. 

And  your  bed  is  immediately  over  my  Oven. 

The  Oven  !  ”  says  Will — says  the  host, 
why  this  passion  ? 

“  In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of 
fashion ; 

Why  so  crusty,  good  Sir?”  “ Zounds 
cries  Will  in  a  taking. 

“Who  would  not  be  crusty  with  half  a 
year’s  baking?” 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms,  cried  the  host,  With 
a  sneer, 

Well,  I  see  you’ve  been  going  away  half 
a  year,” 

“  Friend,  we  can’t  well  agree” — “  yet  no 
quarrel” — Will  said, 

“  For  one  man  may  die  where  another  make* 
bread  ” 


A  Wager  Decided. 

SUCH  little  chance  I’d  always  found. 

Of  gainiog  Betsey  for  my  wife, 

That  I  had  wager’d  Dick  a  Pound, 

I  should  not  win  her  all  my  life. 

But,  thanks  to  Heav’n  1  my  anxions  car^ 
Is  all  remov’d, — the  knot  is  ty’d — 

And  Betsey,  fairest  of  the  fair, 

Consents  at  length  to  be  my  bride. 

To  Dick,  then,  as  in  honor  bound, 

Well  pleas’d,  I’ll  hold  myself  in  debt; 

Thus,  by  the  oddest  luck,  ’tis  found, 

I  lose  my  Wager — win  my  Bet! 


The  Amusements  of  Young  Men. 

GAMING,  talking,  swearing,  drinking. 
Hunting,  shooting,  never  thinking  ; 
Chattering  nonsense  all  day  long. 
Humming  half  an  opera  song ; 

Choosing  baubles,  rings,  and  jewels. 
Writing  verses,  fighting  duels  ; 

Mincing  words  in  conversation, 
Ridiculing  all  the  nation  ; 

Admiring  their  own  pretty  faces. 

As  if  possess’d  of  all  the  graces; 

And,  tho’  no  bigger  than  a  rat. 

Peeping  under  each  girl’s  hat.. 
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Ff  'oin  a  Yoinig  Gentleman  in  Tcmm, 
to  his  Friend  in  the  Country. 

Dear  Tom, 

YOU  know  I  proRiis"?!  ■vou  a  line 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  now  I  am  as 
good  as  niv  word.  1  got  to  tovvn  onlv 
last  night,  and  iiad  a  very  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  my  uncle;  he’s  a  fine  old 
Grecian,  Tom,  but  how  1  shall  get  a 
fortnight  over  him,  the  Lord  knows. 

We  got  up  this  morning,  and  bieak- 
fasted  very  comfortably.  About  ■ 
twelve  o’clock,  “Jack,”  says  be,  “I’ll 
take  a  walk  with  you,  to  look  about 
ns  a  little:”  on  which  he  took  up  his 
stick,  and  I  took  down  my  hat.  As 
w'e  passed  by  a  broker’s  sho|)  not  fai 
from  the  Strand,  we  saw  the  niao 
admiring  a  large  old-fashioned  elbow 
chair  he  had  vampt  up,  and  set  out  for 
sale.  My  uncle  ungnardediy  gays  to 
him,  “  That’s  a  mighty  clumsy  chair 
friend,”  The  fellow  eyeing  him  from 
head  to  foot,  retorts,  “  Not  so  clum¬ 
sy  as  your  nose,”  Unluckily  for  my 
uncle,  there  was  not  a  part  about  him 
would  so  ill  bear  touching  as  his  nose, 
it  being  inflamed  and  swelled  with 
three  or  four  large  carbuncles,  so  that 
it  looked  like  a  dog  star  on  a  very  dark 
evening ;  you  may  think,  therefore, 
this  speech  hit  him  too  hard.  “  You 
rascal,”  says  he,  “  w'hat  business  have 
you  with  my  tiose  ?”  “  xAnd  what  busi¬ 
ness  have  you,”  answers  the  fellow, 
“  with  my  chair  f’  “  Sirrah,”  says  my 
uncle,  “  your  chair  is  set  for  sale,  and 
every  man  has  liberty  to  give  his  opi¬ 
nion  as  he  pleases.”  “  And  God 
Almighty,”  says  the  fellow,  “  set  such 
a  queer  nose  upon  your  face  for  every 
body  to  laugh  at  if  they  please.”  At 
that  my  uncle’s  [vatience  could  hold  no 
longer;  but,  spitting  in  his  hand,  and 
grasping  his  oaken  towel,  had  certain¬ 
ly  split  the  fellow’s  skull,  had  I  not 
caught  hold  of  bis  arm,  and  by  main 
force  dragged  idm  away;  however, 
he  kept  looking  back,  walking  side- 
wavs  like  a  crab,  and  muttering  to 


himself,  “  A  rascal !  a  villain !  a  dog  !” 
when  nnluckilv  a  bov  coining  from  the 
baker’s  with  a  dinner  for  a  family,  as 
hungry  no  doubt  as  himself,  was  in 
full  run  to  get  his  teeth  set  to  work  as 
fast  as  possible  ;  but,  ob  lamentable  !  • 
turning  short  a  corner,  lie  came  so 
plump  against  my  uncle,  whose  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  the  fellow,  instead 
of  minding  his  own  wav,  that  his  coat 
was  saluted  with  a  piece  of  smoking 
lu)t  beef,  and  his  waistcoat  and 
breeches  received  all  the  fat  and  gravy 
and  part  of  the  pudding.  This  no- 
expected  blow  coming  before  his 
blood  had  the  least  time  to  cool,  rais¬ 
ed  such  a  storm  in  Ids  pei’icraniiioi, 
that  had  Hrjgarth  been  so  lucky  as  to 
have  seen  the  figure,  it  must  have 
been  an  estate  to  him  —Y^ou  would 
have  sworn  he  was  not  only  going  to 
engage  with  all  the  world,  but  even 
with  the  devil  himself;  he  seemed  as 
tall  as  the  house  he  stood  by  ;  his 
cheeks  were  puft'ed  up  to  an  amazing 
size,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  from 
every  corner,  which  increased  every 
time  he  cast  them  on  his  gravyfied 
waistcoat  and  pudding  breeches,  for 
his  breeches  had  the  largest  share  of 
the  pudding  by  far ;  in  short,  he  cut 
so  dreadful  a  figure,  that,  instead  of 
making  a  ring  round  him,  as  is  usual 
when  any  thing  extraordinary  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  the  foot  passengers 
very  quietly  crossed  over  the  way;  but 
then  indeed  they  could  not  help  taking 
a  peep  both  at  him  and  the  other  ac¬ 
tors  in  this  farce ;  for,  besides  my 
uncle  in  this  attitude  I  have  described, 
there  was  myself  cutting  no  very  con¬ 
temptible  figure,  staring  at  him  ;  there 
was  the  poor  boy,  with  his  fingers 
locked  in  his  hair,  scratching  for  in¬ 
telligence  whether  he  should  cry,  or 
take  to  his  heels  and  ran  away  ;  there 
was  the  piece  of  beef  tumbled  upon 
a  tinman’s  shop  door;  there  was  the 
remainder  of  the  pudding,  that  did 
not  chase  to  stay  upon  my  uncle’s 
breeches,  lying  scattered  along  with 
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Woncferful  EveMs, 
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the  pieces  of  the  broken  platter,  upon 
twenty  different  parts  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  ;  there  was  a  dog  turning  round 
and  roaring,  because  he  had  burnt 
bis  teeth  by  striking  them  rashly  into 
the  hot  beef. 

I  am  yours,  &c.  J.  F. 


Raising  the  Ve^il. 

A  MOUNTEBANK  oace,  as  Tis  said,  at  a 
fair, 

To  make  the  wise  gentry  who  crowded  it 
stare, 

Protested,  in  spite  of  the  clmrch’s  decree, 

That  whoever  chose  it,  the  devil  should  •ee, 

£o  nncommon  a  sight,  who  would  ever 
forego? 

Thedevil  seem’d  in  them,  they  all  scrambled 
so. 

When  with  month  very  wide,  an  old  purse 
very  long 

Was  he’d  out  by  this  sorcerer,  and  shook  to 
the  throng. 

Csood  people  !  he  cried,  pray  your  eyes  now 
unfold, 

And  say,  if  within  any  thing  yon  behold 

When  one,  who  stood  nearest,  replied  with 
some  gail, 

"What  is  there  to  see,  where  there’s  nothing 
at  a  1 1  ? 

Then,  ah!  ’tis  the  devil,  the  wag  said,  I 
swear, 

’  f 

Tq  open  one's  purse,  and  to  see  nothing 
there. 


Anecdote. 

A  FOOLISH  idle  fellow  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  hearing  tliat  a  |)hysit;iao  had 
obtained  great  credit  and  wealth  by 
the  sale  of  some  pills,  undertook  to 
make  pills  himself,  and  to  sell  them. 
He  administered  the  same  pills  to  all 
persons  whatever;  and  as  by  chance 
they  soinelijnes  succeeded,  his  name 

became  famous.  A  cuimlrvinan  called 

«/ 

on  him,  and  desired  to  know  if  his 
pills  would  enable  him  to  find  an  ass 
lie  had  lately  lost,  d’he  quack  bade 
him  swaiicw  six  pills.  Ju  bis  way 
hotue,  the  operaiion  of  the  pills 
obliged  him  to  ret  lie  into  a  wood, 
where  he  found  his  ass.  'I'iie  clown 
spread  a  repojt  that  he  knew'  a  doctor 
wiio  sold  pills  that  would  recover 
si  raved  Seattle. 


Peeping  T^m  of  Coventry. 

ABOUT  the  year  1057,  the  city  of 
Coventry  groaned  under  very  heavy 
taxes  and  duties,  which  they  paid, 
Leofrick,  Duke  of  Mercia.  Lady 
Go{!iva,  bis  wife,  taking  pity  on  them, 
and  seeing  to  what  poverty  tliey  were 
reduced  by  these  burdensome  taxa¬ 
tions,  desired  her  husband  to  remit 
them,  which  he  would  by  no  means 
conseiit  to,  the  Coventry  taxes  being 
I  one  of  the  best  branches  of  his  reve¬ 
nue;  but  tiie  countess  still  pressing 
him,  he  thought  to  silence  her  at  once, 
by  assuring  her  he  never  would  do  it 
unless  she  would  undertake  to  ride 
naked  from  ^ne  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  well  knowing  the  strict  virtue 
of  his  wife,  believed  her  modesty 
wmuid  never  permit  her  to  think  of 
sucli  a  thing;  but  she  having  a  hue 
head  of  hair,  cpmbed  it  round  her, 
that  only  a  small  p.^rt  of  her  was  left 
j  naked.  She  commanded  that  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  of  evferv  house  should 
be  shut  whilst  she  was  riding  through 
j  the  town,  and  that  nobody  should  pre- 
1  sume  to  look  out  under  pain  of  death, 
i  A  poortaylor,  who  would  be  peeping, 
i|  was  struck  blind;  in  commemoration 
:|  of  which,  his  figure  there,  called  the 
;|  peeper,  is  put  in  t!ie  same  window  to 
I  this  day,  and  the  Lady  Godiva  is  once 
a  year  carried  in  procession  through 
every  street  in  Coventry. 


^  Epigram. 

IN  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or 
mellow. 

I  Thou’rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fel¬ 
low  ; 

Hast  so  uiuci!  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen, 
about  Ibee, 

There  is  ‘no  living  with  thee,  nor  without 
thee.  - 


ij 

f 


Bon-Mot  of  Quin. 

]N  a  summer,  when  the  month  of 
July  was  exirenielv  vvet  and  cold, 
some  peiyon  asketi  Quin  whether  lie 
ev<  r  lenieiubered  such  a  suinnier. 
“Yes,”  replied  die  wag,  very  serious- 
!v,  “  last  winter.” 

i 
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French  and  English  Theatrical 
Audience. 

CONSIDERING  the  natural  caietv 
an<l  volatility  of  the  French  nation, 
one  may  be  jiurprised  at  their  fondness 
for  tragedy,  especially  as  their  tra¬ 
gedies  are  barren  of  incirlent,  full  ot 
lon^  dialoHues,  and  cleclamatoiv 
speeches  ;  and  modelled  according  to 
the  stricte'-t  code  of  critical  legislation, 
*1  he  most  sprightly  and  fashionable 
people  of  both  sexes,  flock  to  these 
ente: tainments,  in  preference  to  all 
others,  and  listen  with  unrelaxed 
gravity  and  attention.  One  would 
imagine  that  such  a  serious,  correct, 
and  uniform  amusement,  would  be 
more  congenial  with  the  phlegm  and 
saturnine  dispositions  of  the  English, 
than  with  the  gay,  volatile  temper  of 
the  French. 

.An  English  audience  love  show, 
bustle,  and  incident  in  their  tragedies; 
and  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  long 
dialogues  and  speeches,  however  fine 
the  sentiments,  and  however  beautiful 
the  language  may  be.  ,  "  .  / 

In  this,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
two  nations  have  changed  characters. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  in  a  satisfactory'manner. 
I  shall  not  attempt  it.  A  Frenchman 
would  cut  the  ma^lter  short,  by  saying 
that  the  Paris  audience  has  a  more 
correct  and  just  taste  than  that  of 
London  ;  that  the  one  could  be 
amused  and  delighted  with  })oetry  and 
sentiment,  wliilc  the  other  could  not 
be  kept  awake  without  bustle,  guard, 
procession,  trumpets,  fighting,  and 
murder.  [Mooriana. 


A  Touchstone  for  the  Times. 

MIDAS  (we  read)  with  wond’ious  art  of 
o?d, 

Wliate’er  he  touched,  at  once  tranffrorm’d 
to  goid  ; 

Tliip,  Diodtrn  statesmen  can  reverse  with 
ease, 

Tench  them  with  gold,  they ’it  turn  to  what 
you  please. 


Ahsolution  and  eitreme  Unction. 

A  NEGRO  slave,  having  allowed 
symptoms  of  compassion,  perhaps  of 
indignation,  to  escape  from  him,  on 
hearing  one  of  his  brother-slaves  or- 
dered  to  he  punished  unjustly,  his 
tyrannical  master,  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  ordered  him  to  he  lashed  se¬ 
verely,  and  renewed  the  punishment, 
at  legal  intervals  so  often,  that  the 
poor  man  was  thrown  into  a  languish¬ 
ing  disease,  whicli  confined  him  con¬ 
stantly  to  his  bed. 

An  Iiish  soldier,  who  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  negro,  and 
,  had  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dangsious 
situation,  hastened  to  see  him,  carried 
him  wine  and  other  refreshments,  and 
continued  to  visit  and  comfort^him 
dining  his  languishing  illness.  I'^er- 
^  ceiving  at  last,  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  recovery,  he  thought  the 
last  and  best  good  office  he  could  do 
him,  was  to  carry  a  priest,  to  give 
him  absolution  and  extreme  unction. 

Soldier.  1  should  be  very  sorry, 
father,  iT  this  poor  fellow  missed 
going  to  heaven;  for  by  J — s,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  worthier  soul 
there,  he  the  other  whom  he  pleases. 

Priest.  He  is  a  black. 

Soldier,  His  soul  is  whiter  than  a 
skinned  potatoe. 

Priest.  Do  you  know  whether  he 
believes  in  all  the  tenets  of  our  holy 
faith- 

Soldier.  lie  is  a  man  who  was 
always  ready  to  do  as  he  would  bo 
(lone  by. 

Priest.  Phat  is  ^something ;  but 
not  the  most  essential.  Are  vou 
certain  that  he  is  a  Christian? 

Soldier.  I'i!  bn  han.gc  1  if  he  is  not  as 
pretty  a  Cliri«tian  as  your  heart  can- 
desire;  and  I’ll  oive  \  ou  a  proof  that 
will  rejoice  your  soul  to  hear. — A 
soldier  of  our  regiment,  was  seized 
with  the  cramp  in  hi^  leg,  when  he 
was  bathing;  so  he  hollowed  lor  as- 
j  sistance,  and  then  went  plump  to  the 
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bottom,  like  a  stone.  Those  who 
were  near  him,  Christians  and  ai! 
swam  away  as  fast  as  (heir  legs  could 
carry  them,  for  :bey  were  afraid  of 
his  catching  hold  of  them.  But  that 
honest  negro,  pushed  diiectly  to  the 
place  where  the  scddier  had  sunk, 
dived  after  him,  atid  without  moit 
ado,  or  so  much  as  saying  by  ycuir 
leave,  seized  liihi  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  hauled  him  ashore,  where, 
after  a  little  rubbino;  and  rollinfi-,  he 
was  quite  recovered,  and  is  alive  and 
merry,  at  this  blessed  moment.  Now 
my  dear  father,  I  iliink  this  was  be¬ 
having  like  a  good  Christran,  and  w'hat 
is  more,  like  a  brave  Irishman  too. 

Priest.  Has  be  been  properly  in- 
^iti acted  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
catholic  ciiurchl 

Soldier,  lliat  lie  has  :  for  I  was 
after  instructing  him  mvsclf  yester¬ 
day;  and  as  you  had  told  me  very 
-often,  that  believing  was  the  great 
point,  I  pressed  that  home.  “  By 
J — s,’’  says  J,  “it  does  not  signify 
making  wry  faces,  hut  you  must  be¬ 
lieve  my  dear  honey,  as  fast  as  ever 
you  can,  for  you  have  no  time  to 
lose;’’  and,  poor  fellow,  he  entreated 
me  to  say  no  more  about  it,  and  he 
would  believe  whatever  I  pleased. 

This  satished  the  father.  They 
arrived  at  the  dying  man’s  cabin. 
Now,  my  dear  fellow,  said  the  soldier, 
1  liave  brought  you  a  holy  man  to 
give  you  absolution  for  your  sins,  and 
to  shew  your  soul  the  road  to  heaven ; 
take  this  glass  of  wine  to  comfort  you, 
for  it  is  a  long  journey. 

Idie  priest  then  began  to  perform 
his  office.— Hanno  heard  him  silently. 

Soldier.  You  see,  my  good  father, 
he  believes  in  al!  you  say.  You  may 
now',  without  any  further  delay,  give 
him  absolution  and  extreme  unction, 
and  every  thing  needful  to  secure  him 
a’ snug  birth  in  Paradise. 

Priest.  You  are  fully  convinced, 
friend,  that  it  is  only  by  a  firm  l.'oliei 
in  all  tlie  tenets  of  the  liotv  catholic 
church  that - 


Soldier.  God  love  your  soul,  my 
dear  father,  give  him  absolution  in 
the  first  place,  and  convince  him 
afterwards:  for  upon  my  conscience, 
if  you  bother  him  much  longer,  the 
[>oor  creature’s  soul  wdll  slip  through 
your  fingers. 

The  priest,  who  was  a  good-natured 
man,  did  as  the  soldier  requested. 

Soldier.  Now,  my  honest  fellow, 
vou  may  bid  the  devil  defiance, 
for  you  are  as  sure  of  heaven,  as  your 
master  is  of  hell;  where,  as  this  re¬ 
verend  father  will  assure  }ou,  he 
must  suffer  to  all  eternity. 

“  I  hope  he  will  not  suffer  so  long,” 
said  the  negro  in  a  faint  voice;  and 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  sitice  the 
arrival  of  the  priest 

“  Have  a  care  of  what  you  say, 
friend,”  said  the  priest,  in  a  severe 
tone  of  voice  ;  “  you  must  not  doubt 
of  the  eternity  of  hell  torments. — If 
your  master  goes  once  there,  he  must 
remain  there  for. ever.” 

“  1  hen,  I’ll  be  bound  for  him,” 
said  the  soldier,  “  he  is  sure  enough 
of  going  there.” 

“But  I  hope  in  God,  he  will  not 
remain  for  ever,”  said  the  negro,  and 
expired. 

“  That  w'as  not  spoken  like  a  true 
believer,”  said  the  priest;  “if  I  had 
thought  that  he  harboured  any  doubts 
on  such  an  essential  article,  1  should 
not  have  given  liiin  absolution.” 

“  It  is  iucKy,  then,”  said  the  sol¬ 
dier,  “  that  the  poor  fellow  made  his 
escape  to  heaven,  before  you  knew 
any  thing  of  the  matter.” 

As  the  soldier  returned  home,  from 
the  negro’s  cabin,  he  met  his  master, 
who  knowing  where  he  bad  been, 
said  to  him,  “  how  is  the  scoundrel  1” 

*  The  scoundrel  is  in  better  health 
than  all  who  knew  him  could  wish,” 
replied  the  soldier. 

“  Why  they  told  me  he  was  dying!” 

“He  is  already  dead,  and  on  his 
way  to  heaven”  said  the  soldier;  “but 
as  for  the  scoundrel  wdio  murdered' 
him  he’ll  be  d— -d  before  begets  there,” 
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I'lw  diverting  Histortj  of  John  Gilpin* 

A  LUDICROUS  POEM. 

JOHV  GJT  PIN  was  a  citizen, 

Of  credit  and  renown  ; 

Atrain-'jand  captain  eke  was  he, 

Offanvjus  London  town. 

John  Gilpin’s  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
Though  wedded  we  have  been  ; 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we, 
jS'o  holiday  have  seen. 

To  -morrow  isou?  wedding-day,  i 
And  we  wiil  then  repair,; 

Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  iua  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister’s  child, 

Myself  and  children  three;  , 

Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride, 

On  horseback  after  w  e. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire,  ^ 

Of  womankind  but  one; 

And  you  are  she,  ray  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done, 

I 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  w'orld  doth  know ; 

And  my  good  friend  the  caleadrer, 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mistress  Gilpin,  That’s  well  said, 
And,  for  that  w  ine  is  dear  ; 

W  e  will  be  furnis'n’d  with  our  own. 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiss’d  his  loving  wife* 

O’erjoy’d  w  as  he  to  find  ; 

That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  thechaisew'as  brought. 
But  yet  was  not  allow’d; 

To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  ail, 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay’d. 
Where  they  did  all  get  in; 

Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog. 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the 

^  wheels, 

Were  ever  folk  so  glad  ; 

The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse’s  side. 

Seiz’d  fast  the  flowing  mane ; 

And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

Bnt  soon  came  down  again. 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach’d  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin  ; 

When,  tiirning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in. 


So  down  he  came,  for  loss  of  time, 
Although  it  griev’d  him  sore; 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew,' 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

’Twas  long  before  the  customers. 

Were  suited  to  their  mind  ; 

When  Betty  screaming  came  dowm  stairs) 

“  The  wine  is  left  behind  !’’ 

Good  lack!  quoth  he — yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise ; 

In  which  1  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  careful  soul! 

Had  twm  stone  bottles  found; 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov’d, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear; 

.Through  which  the  belt  he  drew 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be. 

Equipp’d  from  top  to  toe ; 

His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushM  and  neat 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again, 

Upon  his  nimble  steed  ; 

Full  slowly  pacing  o’er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road, 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet ; 
i'he  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall’d  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  fair  and  softly,  John  be  cried,  ' 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 

In  spite  of  curb  or  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must, 

Who  cannot  sit  upright; 

He  graspM  the  mane  with  both  his  hands> 
And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort, 

H  d  handled  been  before; 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got, 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nonght, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 

He  little  dream’t,  when  he  sat  out. 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay  ; 

Till, -loop  and  button  failing  both,  ^ 

At  last  it  flew'  away. 

Then  might  i  T  people  well  discern, 

The  bottles  he  had  slung  ; 

A  bottle  sw  inging  at  each  side,  s, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 
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The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream’d, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 

Andev’ry  soul  cried  out,  Well  done; 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  !)ut  he, 

His  fame  soon  spread  around — 

He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race ! 

’Tis  for  a  thousand  pound. 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

’Twas  wonderful  to  view ; 

How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men. 

Their  gates  wide  open  flew. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down, 

His  reeking  head  full  low; 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back, 

Were  shatter’d  at  a  blow. 

I 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road. 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen; 

Which  made  his  horse’s  flanks  to  smoke, 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem’d  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  brac’d : 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle-neck. 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington, 

These  gambols  did  he  play; 

Aud  till  he  cauje  unto  the  Wash, 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay, 

I 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about. 

On  both  sidesof  the  way; 

Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop. 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

4t  Edmonton  his  loving  wife, 

UnfOi  balcony  espied ; 

Her  tender  husband,  wond’ring  much. 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

gtop,  stop,  John  Gilpin!  here’s  the  house. 
They  ali  at  once  did  cry  ; 

Thedinoer  w  aits,  and  we  are  tir’d. 

Said  Gilpin — so  am  I. 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  wiiit. 

Inclin’d  to  tarry  there; 

I'or  why  ?  his  owner  had  a  house. 

Full  ten  miles  oif  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 

So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to. 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

,  Amt  sore  against  his  vvill ; 

Till  at  his  friend’s  the  caleudrer’s, 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  caletidrer,  amaz’d  to  see, 

His  iseiglibour  in  such  trim  ; 

Laid  dow  n  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accosted  him. 


What  news !  what  news  !  your  tidings  tell, 
Tell  me  you  must  and  shail ; 

Say  why  bare-beaded  yon  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all? 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  lov’d  a  timely  joke; 

And  thus  unto  the  calendrer. 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke. 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come, 

And,  if  I  well  forebode; 

My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calendrer,  right  glad  to  find. 

His  friend  in  merry  pin  ;  . 

Return’d  him  nst  a  single  W’ord,, 

But  to  the  house  went  in. 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  bat  and  wig, 
A  wig  that  ilovv’d  behind  ; 

A  hat  not  much  the  w’orse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  hind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn. 

Thus  sbew’d  his  ready  wit ; 

My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  your’s, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away. 

That  hangs  upon  your  face  ; 

Aud  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may, 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  w  orld  would  stare  ; 

If  w  ife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dineat  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 

’Tv^as  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here. 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 

For  while  he  spake  a  braying  ass, 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear. 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he. 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar : 

And  gallop’d' off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away. 

Went  Gilpin’s  hat  and  wig  ; 

He  lost  them  sooner  tb^n  at  first. 

For  why  ?  they  were  too  big. 

'  Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw, 

Her  husband  posting  down  ; 

Into  the  country  lar^awny. 

She  pull’d  out  half-a -crown. 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Beli ; 

This  shall  be  your’s  when  you  bring  back, 
My  husband  safe  and  w  ell. 
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The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet, 
John  coming  back  amain; 

Whom  in  a  trice  he  fried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein. 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done; 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more. 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away. 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels; 

The  post-boy’s  horse  right  glad  to  miss. 

The  lumb’ring  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  npcrn  the  road, 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly  ; 

With  post-boy  scamp’ring  in  the  rear. 
They  raised  the  hue  and  cry. 

Stop  thief!  stoptbief!  —a  highwayman  ! 
Not  one  of  the n^  was  mute  ; 

And  all  and  each  that  pass’d  that  way, 

-  Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again, 

Flew  open  in  short  space; 

The  toll-men  thinking  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too. 

For  he  got  first  to  town ; 

Nor  stopp’d  till  where  he  first  got  up. 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  Long  live  the  King, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he; 

And  when  he  nest  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 


Scarce  Articles  in  a  Republic. 

GEORGE  the  First  of  Engianr), 
liaving  frequently  experienced  the  ra¬ 
pacity  the  Dutch  at  Helvoelsluys, 
was,  in  one  of  his  journeys,  deleniiin- 
ed  to  avoid  it  by  not  stopping  there. 
It  was  a  fine  summer’s  day  ;  and  win'e 
llte  servants  were  changing  the  horses, 
attd  stowing  his  baggage  in  the  coach, 
he  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  inu,  and  asked  for  three  fresh 
eggs;  which  having  eaten,  he  inquired 
wlial  he  had  to  pay  for  them.  Two 
hundred  florins,”  was  tlie  reply; 
“  How  !”  cried  the  astonished  moM- 
arch,  “why  so:  eggs  are  not  scarce 
at  Helvoetsiiivs.” — “  No,”  replied  the 
laiullord,  “  hu!  kings  are.” 


Death  and  Character  of  Henry  VL 

HENRY  the  Sixth  was  found  dead 
in  the  lower,  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  since  the  restoration  of  Ed¬ 
ward.  The  greater  part  of  historians 
have  alleged  that  !je  was  assassinated 
by  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  while 
some  moderns  affirm  that  he  died  of 
grief  and  vexation.  Henry  was  of  a 
hale  constitution,  but  just  turned  of 
fifty,  naturally  insensible  to  affliction, 
and  hackneyed  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune ;  so  that  we  should  not  expect 
him  to  have  died  of  age  and  infirmity, 
or  that  his  life  would  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  grief  arising  from  his  last 
disaster.  The  suddenness  of  his  death 
was  suspicious,  as  well  as  the  conjunc¬ 
ture  at  which  he  died,  it  being  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  suppression  of  a  re¬ 
bellion,  which  seemed  to  declare  tlial 
Edward  would  never  be  quiet  while 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
remained  alive;  and  the  suspicion  of 
liis  dying  a  violent  deatli  is  confirmed 
by  the  characters  of  the  reigning  king 
and  his  brother  Richard,  who  were 
bloody,  ba, barons  and  unrelenting. 

Very  different  was  the  disposition 
of  the  ill-fated  Henry,  who  without 
any  otlier  princely  virtue  or  qualifi¬ 
cation,  vv^s  totally  free  from  cruelty 
and  revenge;  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  not,  without  reluctance,  consent 
to  the  punishment' of  those  malefac¬ 
tors  who  were  sacrifice*!  to  the  public 
safety;  and  frequently  sustained  in¬ 
dignities  of  the  grossest  nature,  with¬ 
out  discovering  the  least  mark  of  re¬ 
sentment.  He  founded  the  colleges 
of  Eton  and  Windsor,  and  King’s 
College  at  Cambridge. 

On  the  morning  that  succeeded  his 
death,  his  body  was  exposed  at  St. 
Paul’s  cliurch,  in  order  to  prevent 
unfavourable  conjectures;  and  next 
dav  sent  bv  w'ater  to  the  abbey  of 
Chertsev,  w  here  he  was  interred ;  but 
it  was  afterward  removed,  bv  order 
of  Richard  IH.  to  Windsor,  and  there 
buried  witli  gieat  funeral  solemnity, 
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A  Comical  Incident, 

AT  the  time  of  the  dreadful  «dague 
in  London,  in  l66\5,  in  the  midist  of 
the  calamitous  scene  which  was  then 
exhibited,  an  incident  happened  of 
the  conuc  kind,  bag-piper,  who 
happened  to  he  excessively  overcome 
with  liquor,  fell  down  in  ihe  street, 
and  there  lay  asleep.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion,  he  was  found  early  the  next 
jnorning ;  and  being  supposed  to  b< 
a  person  who  had  died  of  the  plague, 
was  accordingly  taken  up,  and  thrown 
into  a  cart,  and  carried  away  amongst 
some  dead  bodies.  At  last  the  honest 
piper  awaked  out  of  his  sleep  ;  and  it 
being  about  day  break,  and  he  being 
musically  disposed,  not  knowing  his 
situation,  began  very  briskly  to  play 
up  a  tune ;  which  so  surprised  the 
fellows  that  drove  the  ca^t,  who  could 
see  nothing  distinctly,  that  they  be¬ 
took  thernselves  to  thejr  heels  in  a 
great  fright,  and  swore  they  had  taken 
up  the  devil  in  the  disguise  of  a  dead 
man. 


Hr  oil  Mistake, 

A  COUNTRYMAN  being  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  friend  of  his  there  undeitook 
to  conduct  him  to  every  place  that 
was  remarkable,  and  deserved  ob¬ 
servation,  One  day  he  told  him  that 
be  would  shew'  him  Bedlam:  it  was 
accordingly  agreed  upon;  but  instead 
of  that,  lie  carried  him  to  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  telling  him 
that  it  w'a^  the  entrance  into  Bedlam. 
It  happened  just  then  that  the  bouse 
W'as  breaking  up;  and  the  door  being 
presently  opened,  the  countryman,  to 
bis  great  amazement,  saw  several  of 
the  members  hasting  tow'ards  it. — 
Upon  this  he  immediately  took  to  his 
heels, V  and  ran  as  it  were  for  his  life; 
when  beieg  stopped  by  some  persons, 
w'lio  wondered  at  bis  running  so  fast, 
“  Oh  !”  cries  he,  “  for  the  Lord’s  sake 
don’t  stop  me;  yonder’s  Bedlam  open, 
ami  all  tlie  madmen  are  loose  and 
\:oiiiing  out.” 


A  Fact, 

A  LONDON  rider,  at  Exeter,  left 
his  dog  in  the  stable,  by  his  horse; 
the  vard-dog  took  offerice  at  him,  and 
beat  him ;  upon  which  tiie  former 
dog  set  out  for  London,  and  brought 
down  another  dog  of  his  acquaintance 
to  revenge  his  cause. 


Dumb  Motions, 

IN  Italy,  lover,  at  a  ball,  places 
two  fingers  on  his  mouth,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  to  a  lady,  “  You  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  I  wdsh  to  speak  to  yoiu” 
If  she  touches  her  cheek  with  lier  fan, 
and  lets  it  gently  drop,  that  signifies 
“I  consent.”  But  if  sfie  turns  her 
hand,  it  is  to  order  him  to  be  off. 
At  a  ball  in  Paris,  to  take  a  lady  out 
to  dance  with  her,  is  only  indifference. 
To  place  vourself  near  her,  is  interest 
but  to  follow  her  with  your  eyes  in  the 
dance,  and  to  make  her  shine  by  your 
anxiety,  is  love. 


The  Ministerial  Ten  Commandments,  - 

Thou  shalt  not  read  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  know  what  o’clock 
it  is ! 

Thou  sbalt  notput  powder  upon  thy 
pate! 

Thou  shalt  not  look  through  thv 
window  upon  the  sun! 

Tiiou  shalt  not  ride  to  take  the  air! 

Thou  shalt  not  yoke  Dobbin  to  thy 
plougli ! 

Thou  shalt  not  cherish  Ihy  faithful 
dog  I 

Thou  shalt  not  associate  with  thy 
neighbours! 

Thou  shalt  not  murmur ! 

Thou  shalt  put  a  red  coat  upon  thy 
back,  to  defend  and  enforce  these,  and 
many  otliers,.my  commandments. 

To  these  w  e  may  add  an  eleventh: — 
Thou  shalt  vvorship  no  other  Minister 
but  me — for  I  am  a  jealous  Minister, 
and  visit  the  sins  of  tlie  fathers  upon 
the  children,  even  unto  the  fjtidh 
generation. 
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A  laudable  Instance  oj  Avarice. 

A  FRENCli  uhose  n2n>e 

was  Gadinrh,  went  for  a  long  time  by 
the  name  of  Gnper.  He  refused  >:»■ 
relieve  the  most  apparent  wrerched 
ness,  and  b}  tlse  skilful  njanageno^ft 
of  his  vinoyard,  had  die  good  ^orta.<^ 
to  acquire  iminense  sums  of  nione% 
The  inhabitants  of  Riieimes,  wh<* 
were  his  tcllovv-ciuzeus,  detested  biiii ; 
and  the  populace,  who  seldom  love  a 
miser,  received  liini  with  contempt 
wherever  he  went  He  still,  however, 
contJoued  his  former  simplicity  of  life 
—his  aiiiaziiig  and  unremitted  fruga¬ 
lity.  riiis  good  man  had  long  experi¬ 
enced  tile  wants  of  the  poor  in  the 
city  ;  particularly,  in  having  no  water, 
but  what  they  w  ere  obliged  to  buy  at 
an  advanced  price;  w'herefore  that 
whole  fortune  which  he  had  been 
amassing,  he  laid  out  in  an  aqueduct, 
by  which  he  did  the  poor  more  useful 
ami  lasting  service,  than  if  lie  had 
distributed  his  whole  income  in  chan¬ 
ty  every  day  at  his  door. 

Morning  Chronicle,  Jan.  1788. 

Ct'ooJced  Horns, 

Mrs.  Mary  Davies,  when  50 
years  of  age,  had  an  excrescence 
grow  upon  her  head,  resembling  a 
wen,  which  continued  tiiirty  yea  is, 
and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  Her 
print  is  to  be  seen  in  Dr.  Leigh’s  Na¬ 
tural  History  of  Lancashire,  &c. 
The  inscription  signifies  that  her  por¬ 
trait  was  taken  in  ibbS,  in  the  72d 
year  of  her  age  ;  that  the  excrescence 
continued  thirty  ydars  hefoic*  it  grew 
into  horns ;  that  after  four  years  she 
cast  them,  then  grew  tw<^  more,  and 
in  about  four  years  she  cast  them  also. 
The  horns  which  were  upen  her  head 
in  1668,  were  of  four  years  growth, 
and  were  then  loose. 

Mrookes’s  Dictionary, 


Hoot  and  h ranch 

SaRAH,  duchess  of  Marlboroufrh, 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual 
feast,  to  Vrdiich  she  in  vised  all  her  le- 
iations.  At  one  of  thej^e  famiiy-nieet- 
ings  she  drank  their  health,  adding, 
“  What  a  gbu'ious  si^ln  it  is  to  see  such 
n  number  of  branches  floniishing  from 
one  root  !’*  but  observing  Jack  Spen¬ 
cer  laugh,  insisted  on  knowing  what 
occasioned  ids  mirth ;  and  promised 
to  forgive  Inm,  be  ii  what  it  would, 
“  Why,  tiien,  madam,”  said  he,  “  f 
was  thinking  how  much  more  all  the 
branches  would  flourish  if  the  root 
were  under  ground.” 


Poiverful  Preacher, 

A  CKFiTAIN  reverend  drone  in 
the  country  preaching  a  very  dull 
sermon  to  a  corngregalioi'  not  used  to 
d  m  many  of  them  slunk  <.ut  of  the 
church,  one  after  another,  before  the 
sermon  was  nearly  ended  ‘  Tiuly,’^ 
said  a  gentleman  present,  “  this  learn- 
td  doctor  has  made  a  very  moving 
discourse.” 


On  seeing  a  Miser  at  a  Concert. 

MUSIC  has  charms  to  sooth  the  savage 
nreast. 

To  calm  the  tyrant  and  relieve  th’  opprest ; 
But  Vauxiiall  concert’s  more  attractive 
pow’r. 

Unlock’d  Sir  Richard’s  pocket  at  three  score ; 
O  strange  effect  of  mnsic’s  matchlefs  force, 
I’  extract  two  shillings  from  a  miser’s  purse. 


A  Casuistical  Division, 

THREE  gentlemen  being  tqsup  at 
a*  tavern,  one  of  them  wished  for 
partridges:  a  brace  was  hi  ought,  and 
he  w  ho  had  «»r  lered  them  was  request¬ 
ed  to  divide  them;  which  ise  accord¬ 
ingly  (lid,  b}  taking  one  to  his  own 
plate,  and  leaving  the  other  for  his 
friends.  Stop,”  cried  one  of  them, 
“  this  is  an  unequal  division.”-  “  Not 
so,”  replied  he,  *'•  there  is  one  iox  gou 
two,  and  one  for  me  too,’* 
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Account  of  an  extraordinary  large 

Elephant  hi'ought  from  Persia, 

\ 

OF  all  Ihe  brute  creation,  there 
are  few  of  which  we  hear  snore  ex¬ 
traordinary  things  than  of  the  ele¬ 
phant;  many  of  wiiich  seem  to  argue 
this  animal  to  be,  as  the  poet  expresses 
it,  a  half- reasoning  one;  some  of  these 
may  possibly  be  false ;  but  there  is  one 
concerning  an  old  elephant,  brought 
from  Fersia  to  Naples,  which,  as  it  is 
related  by  such  a  person  as  the  Abbe 
Noliet,  may  perhaps  be  tlirmght  v.  or~ 
thy  of  the  utteoiioo  of  the  curious 
reader. 

This  monstrous  creature  was  sent 
from  Persia,  as  a  present  to  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  by  bisn  presented  to  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  it  arrived 
at  Naples  io  October,  17T0,  and  died 
jo  the  beginning  oi  the  year  3 7 do 
After  describing  his  shape  and  size, 
be  says  the  skin,  after  being  taken  off, 
wetghed  1  IP2  poiujds,  or  seventy-fom 
Slone  end  a  half,  avoirdupoise  weight. 
He  usually  went  to  sleep  on  Ids  side 
at  sun-set;  and,  after  siteping  three 
or  four  nours,  awaked  to  feed:  after 
bavine*:  fed  enough,  he  went  directi} 
to  sleep  again,  and  generally  conti¬ 
nued  to  sleep  li!)  sun-rise.  He  ate  up 
every  day  one  huntlred  and  ten  pounds 
of  flse  drv  straw  of  millet,  eleven 
pounds  and  a  half  of  new  bread,  ami 
fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  mixed  with 

as  matiy  of  knitter,  w  hich  w'as  inclosed 

%■ 

in  two  loaves,  of  one  pound  eacli,  and 
v.’iiich  they  put  whole  into  his  mouth; 
but  during  the  first  twenty-one  days 
of  April,  instead  of  the  dry  straw,  they 
gave  him  daily  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  of  green  barley.  For  some 
time  after  his  arrival  at  Naples,  the} 
ntade  him  drink  every  day  about  two 
epsarts  of  brandy,  for  assisting  diges¬ 
tion,  and  probably  to  atone  for  the 
difference  between  the  climate  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  that  of  iris  native  country; 
but  instead  <>f  the  brandy,  they  after¬ 
wards  substituted  two  bolusses,  the 


size  of  a  nutmeg  each,  composed  of 
thirty-three  different  sorts  of  drugs, 
of  such  a  hot  nature,  that  one  of  the 
bolusses  would  have  killed  a  man  of 
the  strongest  constitution  ;  yet  this 
creature  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived 
of  tbem,  without  becoming  very  un- 
asy,  and  losing  its  rest. 

As  to  his  usual  drink,  it  was  other¬ 
wise  nothing  but  common  water,  of 
which  he  drank  four  hundred  quarts 
per  day  in  wdnter,  and  in  summ.er  he 
went  as  far  a,s  nine  hundred,  which  he 
drank  at  three  different  hours,  and 
eacii  lime  at  five,  six,  ten,  or  a  dozen 
different  draughts,  by  pumping  or 
sucking  up  the  water  with  his  trunk, 
carrying  it  to  his  mouth,  and  swallow¬ 
ing  it  at  two  or  three  gulps. 

This  elephant  appeared  to  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  every  passion :  it  shewed 
gratitmle  and  affection  to  those  who 
had  the  care  of  it,  seemed  as  if  it 
hugged  them  with  its  trunk,  and  was 
so  docile  as  to  obey  them  with  the 
greatest  readiness.  They  observed 
that  he  had  a  fondness  for  a  sheep,  fell 
pretty  often  into  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
and  had  an  extreme  dread  of  pain, 
which  made  him  take  every  imaginable 
precaution  against  being  hurt. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  be  be¬ 
gan  to  rut,  or  became  proud,  when  it 
W'as  more  difficult  lo  govern  him,  and 
he  even  neglected  his  food.  He  was 
subject  to  choiics  and  distempers  in 
his  legs,  which  his  keeper  understood, 
and  cured  them  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  other  animals,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  for  he  was  far  from  being  a 
submissive  patient,  as  they  could  not 
make  liini  take  any  ihing  he  did  not 
iucline  to. 

What  was  very  singular  in  an  animal 
of  such  a  prodigious  size  and  strengtii, 
whatever  state  and  condition  lie  was 
in,  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  any 
sort  of  sound  or  bellowing,  only  a  soit , 
of  blow'ing  ;  yet  this  he  modniated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  his  keepers  could 
judge  what  he  meant  to  express. 
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Account  of  the  Hottentots,  ofid  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope. 

THE  Hottentots  are  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country  around  the 
Cape;  they  are  free;  they  are  no. 
ronbers;  they  do  not  sell  their  chit 
dren,  nor  do  they  attempt  to  enslave 
each  other.  Among  them  adultery, 
is  punished  with  death  ;  the  culprit  is 
stoned.  Some  of  them  let  themselves 
as  houshold  servants,  for  a  piastre  a 
year,  and  serve  the  inhabitants  with 
so  much  affection,  as  to  hazard  their 
lives  for  them.  They  are  constantly 
armed  with  a  demi-lance  or  dart. 

The  government  at  the  Cape  seems 
to  make  a  point  of  protecting  the  Hot¬ 
tentots.  When  they  lodge  a  complai)u 
against  an  European,  they  are  favour¬ 
ably  heard  :  it  being  presumed,  that 
the  party  known  to  have  the  fewest 
desires  and  fewest  wants,  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  in  the  right. 

I  have  seen  many  of  them  come 
into  the  town,  driving  waggons  drawn 
by  eight  pair  of  oxen.  They  have 
whips  of  a  great  length,  which  they 
use  with  both  hands.  The  driver, 
from  his  seat,  flogs  with  equal  address 
the  fore  or  wheel  horses. 

The  Hottentots  are  a  pastoral  peo¬ 
ple;  they  are  all  upon  a  fooling;  but 
in  each  village  they  choose  from 
among  themselves,  two  men,  to  whom 
they  give  the  title  of  captain  or  cor¬ 
poral;  these  manage -their  commer¬ 
cial  business  with  the  company.  They 
sell  their  flocks  very  cheap;  so  cheap 
even  as  three  or  four  sheep  for  a  roll 
of  tobacco.  Although  they  have  such 
numbers  of  cattle,  they  generally  wait 
till  they  die  by  accident,  or  of  old 
-  age,  before  they  eat  them. 

Those  whom  I  saw,  had  a  sheep 
skin  over  their  shoulders  ;  a  cap  and 
belt  of  the. same  stuff.  They  shewed 
me  how  they  lay  to  rest,  which  was 
naked,  at  their  length  upon  the  ground, 
and  their  cloak  served  to  cover  them. 
They  are  not  so  black  as  the  negroes; 


like  them,  however,  they  have  a  flat 
nose,  wide  mouth,  ami  thick  lips. 
Their  hair  is  shorter  and  more  curlyj, 
!ike  wool.  I  have  observed  something 
very  particular  in  their  speech  —every 
vord  is  preceded  by  a  clack  of  the 
tongue,  which,  without  doubt,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  name  of  Choccoquas  to  be 
given  them  ;  which  name  they  have, 
in  some  old  maps  by  Monsieur  de  U 
Isle.,  One  would  really  think  they 
continually  repeated  Choccoq. 

Besides  their  slaves,  and  the  Hot¬ 
tentots,  the  Dutch  retain  indented 
servants.  They  are  Europeans,  to 
whom  the  Company  advance  money, 
and  whom  the  inhabitants  fake  home 
with  them,  having  first  paid  the  go¬ 
vernment  their  disbursemetits. 

They  are  chiefly  employed  to  super¬ 
intend  household  matters.  They  are 
diligent  enough  at  first,  but  good  liv¬ 
ing  makes  them  idle. 

The  people  at  the  Cape  do  not  game 
nor  do  they  visit  much.  The  women 
look  after  their  servants  and  houses, 
the  furniture  of  which  is  always  in 
the  nicest  order.  The  husband  con¬ 
ducts  the  business  abroad.  In  the 
evening  the  family  assemble,  they 
walk,  and  take  the  air  as  soon  as  the 
breeze  is  at  an  end.  The  same  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  same  pleasures,  are  re¬ 
peated  daily. 

The  utmost  harmony  prevails  among 
relations.  My  hostess’  brother  was  a 
peasant  of  the  Cape,  who  came  se¬ 
venty  leagues  from  hence.  This  man 
hardly  ever  spoke,  and  was, continu¬ 
ally  seated,  smoking  his  pipe.  He  had 
a  little  boy  with  him  ten  years  old, 
who  constantly  attended  him.  The 
father  put  his  hand  to  his  cheek,  and 
caressed  him  without  opening  his  lips; 
the  child,  silent  as  his  father,  pressed 
his  great  hands  in  his  own,  looking 
up  to  him  w'ith  eyes  expressive  of  the 
most  filial  tenderiittss.  'ifliis  little  boy 
wore  the  country  habit — he  had  a 
cousin  in  the  house  of  his  own  age, 
who  was  very  genteely  dressed  ;  the;e 
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chil'lietj  to  walk  oui  to, ether 

with  the  iireatest  intimacy.  I'he  lutl*/ 
citizen  di<t  not  look  with  coiUem:)i 
on  the  peasant — he  was  his  cousin. 

ft  was  ihi^  magistrate’s  rielight  whei’ 
lie  came  home  from  business,  to  s<' 
himseii  among  his  chiihren.  'i'he 
jumped  roun  *  his  neck;  the  little  r»nes 
embrared  his  Knees  ;  they  appealed  la 
him  in  them  di  j.utes — whilst  the  eld¬ 
est  uaiighter,  excusing  some  —  approv¬ 
ing  otheis — and  smiling  upon  all,  re¬ 
doubled  the  joy  of  the  truly  parental 
heart  of  her  father, 

London  Magazine,  Nov.  1775 


Scarce  Articles, 

SINrER  rfY—in  patriotism. 

Honour — among  Attornies. 

Frundship  —without  interest. 

Love — without  deceit. 

Charity — without  ostentation. 

Honesty — in  Parish  Officers. 

Fair  play Gamblers. 

Heauty — without  pride. 

An  Advocate — without  a  fee. 

A  Parson — practising  what  he  pro¬ 
fesses. 

A  Fashionable  Man — w'itiiout  fop- 
pery. 

A  FasliionaMe  Woman — without 
paint. 

A  sanctified  look — without  hypo¬ 
crisy. 

A  ^rude — without  incontinence. 

A  Blustering  without  cow¬ 

ardice. 

A  Subaltern  Officer — w  ith  money. 

Opposition — without  sinister  views. 

Administration — inattentiveto  pri¬ 
vate  interests. 


A  P7  'omising  Youth, 

CONCERNING  tlie  late  earl  of 

- - who  when  voiing  was  remark- 

able  for  cajoling  his  creditors  with  a 
future  pay-day,  it  was  observed  by  one 
of  his  friends,  that  it  was  a  pity  llnd 
fortune  sliould  neglect  so  promising  a 
young  geiitienian. 


Heroic  f^iinter 

VERNE  !',  the  famous  painter,  was 
so  atta^^hed  to  his  t  r'  fcssion,  that  he 
8  ed  to  make  voyages  in  bad  weather 
05)  purfiose  to  see  the  sky  and  f>rean  in 
s'tuiesque  peiturbation.  One  day 
ite  storm  w'as  so  vioh  nt  tijat  the  ship’s 
crew  were  in  great  consternation. 
Verne!  desired  a  sailor  to  bind  him  to 
the  mast  When  every  one  was  crying 
and  praying,  Vernet,  with  his  eyes 
now  upon  the  lightning,  and  now  upon 
the  mountainous  weaves,  continued  t® 
exclaim,  “How  fine  this  is  !’’ 

The  Miser'^s  Feast. 

H  IS  chiainey  smokes !  it  is  some  omen  dire  ! 
t'is  neighbours  are  alarm’d,  and  cry  out. 
Fire. 

_ _ .J. _ _ 

Appropriate  Recommendation, 

IN  a  bookseller’s  catalogue  lately 
appeared  the  following  article ; — 
“  Memoirs  of  Charles  the  First,  with 
a  head  capitally  executed,'' 


Dean  Swift’s  Curate. 

I  MARCH’D  three  miles  thro’  scorching  sansi 
With  zeal  in  heart,  and  notes  in  hand  ; 

I  rode  four  more  to  great  St.  Mary, 

Using  four  legs,  when  two  were  weary. 

To  three  fair  virgins  I  did  tie  men, 

In  the  close  bands  of  pleasing  Hymea  ; 

1  dipt  two  babes  in  holy  water. 

And  purified  their  mothers  after. 

Within  an  hour  and  eke  an  half, 

I  preach’d  three  congregations  deaf ; 

While  thund’ring  out  with  lungs  long- 
winded, 

I  chopt  so  fast  that  few  were  minded. 

My  emblem,  the  laborious  sun,  1 

Saw  ail  these  mighty  labours  done,  >, 

Before  one  race  of  his  was  run :  j 

All  this  perform’d  by  Robert  Hewit, 

What  mortal  else  could  e’er  go  through  it  ? 


Trial  of  Wit. 

A  PERSON  abusing  another  in  the 
presence  of  Churchill,  said,  he  was 
so  insufferably  dull,  that  if  you  said 
a  good  thing  he  did  not  understand  it, 
“  Pray,  sir,”  said  Churchill,  did 
you  ever  try  him  T* 
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14  Play  BUI 

KILKENNY  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

By  liis  Majesty’s  Company  of  Co¬ 
medians. 

(The  last  night,  because  the  company 
go  to-morrow  to  Waterford.) 

On  Saturday,  May  14th,  1793,  '''ih 
be  pe  rformed,  by  commajnd  of  se¬ 
veral  respectable  people  in  this 
learned  metrapolisii,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Kearns, 

I  he  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
Originally  written  and  composed  by 
the  celebrated  Dan.  Hayes  of  Limer¬ 
ick,  and  insarted  in  Shakspeare’s 
Works. 

Hamlet  by  Mr.  Kearns,  (being  his 
first  appearance  in  that  character) 
w  ho,  between  the  ads,  will  perform 
several  solos  on  the  patent  bagpipes, 
which  play  two  tunes  at  the  same  time 
Ophelia  by  Mrs.  Prior,  who  w'ili 
introduce  several  favorite  airs  in  cha¬ 
racter  ;  particularly  “  The  Lass  of 
Eichniond-hill,”  and  “We’ll  all  be  un¬ 
happy  together,”  from  the  Eeverend 
Mr.  Dibdin’s  Oddities. 

The  parts  of  the  king  and  queen, 
by  directions  of  the  Rev.  father  O’ 
Callaghan,  will  be  omitted,  as  too  im¬ 
moral  for  any  stage. 

Polonius,  the  comical  politician,  by 
a  young  gentleman,  being  his  first 
appeal ance  in  public. 

The  Ghost,'  the  Grave-digger,  and 
Laertes,  by  Mr,  Sampson,  the  great 
London  comedian. 

The  characters  to  be  dressed  in 
Roman  shapes. 

To  which  will  be  added,  an  Inter¬ 
lude,  in  which  will  be  introduced  se- 
.veral  slight  of  hand  tricks,  by  the 
celebrated  surveyor  Hunt. 

The'  whole  to  end  with  the  Farce  of 

MAHOMET  THE  IMPOSTOR. 

Mahomet  by  Mr.  Kearns. 
Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Kearns, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Goal’s  Beard,  in 
Castle-street. 

The  value  of  the  ticket,  as 


usu  d,  will  be  taken  (if  required)  in 
candies,  bacon,  soap,  butter,  cheese, 
&c.  as  Mr.  Kearns  wishes,  in  every 
particular,  to  accommodate  the  public. 

03"  No  person  whatsoever  will  be 
admitted  into  the  boxes  wdtliout  shoes 
or  stockings. 

Female  Benevolence. 

THAT  intelligent  and  unfortunate 
traveller,  Ledyard,  pays  a  very  sin¬ 
cere  and  animated  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  female  sex,  even  in  the  most 
barbarous  .  nd  uncivilized  countries, 
for  their  benevolent  and  hospitable 
attention  to  the  forlorn  stranger.  Mr, 
Park,  who  has  been  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation  with  Ledyaid, ,  mentions  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  in  the  short  account 
of  his  travels: 

Mr.  Park,  one  evening,  in  travelling 
along  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  was 
overtaken  with  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
rain,  which  drove  him  to  a  tree  for 
shelter.  As  night  approached,  a  poor 
Negro  woman,  returning  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  field,  observed  that  he 
was  wet,  weary,  and  dejected,  and, 
taking  up  his  saddle  and  bridle,  told 
him  to  follow  her.  She  led  him  to 
her  cottage,  where  she  regaled  him 
with  an  excellent  supper  of  fish,  and 
corn  for  his  horse ;  after  which  she 
spread  a  mat  on  the  floor  for  his 
night’s  repose.  Having  done  these 
kind  offices,  she  called  in  the  female 
part  of  the  family,  who  spun  cotton 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
relieved  their  labour  by  songs.  One 
of  them,  which  was  sung  in  a  sw  eet 
plaintive  air,  must  have  been  com¬ 
posed  extempore,  as  tlie  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  words  is  as  follows: 

“  The  winds  roared  and  the  rain 
fell.  The  poor  white  man,  faint  and 
weary,  came  and -sat  under  our  tree. 
He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk, 
no  wife  to  grind  bis  corn.”  Chorus  : 
“  Let  us  pity  the  white  man;  he  has 
no  mother  to  bpiig  him  milk,  no  wife 
10  grind  his  corn.’^ 
o  « 
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Will  of  Miss  Gibson,  a  Maiden  Lady 
of  Hampstead. 

THIS  Iad}'s  will  is  of  the  most 
singular  nature  :~Tvvo  female  rela¬ 
tives,  full  of  grief,  and  next  of  kin, 
attended  the  funeral  ceremony,  nut 
without  hopes  that  the  will  would  dis 
pel  grief,  and  render  their  future  life 
joyful;  yet,  sad  to  tell,  the  expected 
legacy  terminated  in— one  solitary 
shilling  each !  To  her  servants,  man 
and  wife,  her  bounty  has  been  muni- 
licent : — to  the  vvoman  she  bequeaths 
ten  thousand  pounds^  but  deprives  the 
husband  of  reaping  any  benetit  from 
it 'to  their  son  she  has  left  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  with  the  principal  of  his 
mother’s  legacy,  after  her  death:  to 
the  husband,  who  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  coachman  and  footman, 
one  thousand  pounds,  with  the  furni¬ 
ture,  Sec.  on  comlrtion  only,  that,  with 
her  two  favorite  coach  horses,  he  drives 
her  remains  to  the  place  of  interment; 
then  with  the  greatest  care  and  ten¬ 
derness,  bring  them  back  again  to 
Iiarnpstead ;  but,  after  this  journey, 
and  allowing  them  a  day  of  rest,  his 
whole  legacy  to  become  null  and  void, 
if  he  does  not  see  tliein  both  shot  the 
next  dav,  and  buried  in  a  hole  made 
on  purpose.  This  last  part  of  the  will 
was  punctually  executed,  adjoining 
M  iss  Gibson’s  late  residence  at  Hamp-, 
stead. 


Singular  Manner  of  Marrying  in 
China. 

A  MAN  cannot  live  unmarried  to 
the  age  of  twenty  in  China,  without 
becoming  the  object  of  ridicule;  but 
theii  the  consent  of  I  he  parties  is  ne¬ 
ver  asked.  Their  parents  or  guardi¬ 
ans  enter  into  a  contract  wheji  the  boy 
ai)d  girl  are  infants;  and  when  they 
arrive  at  years  (>f  maturity,  tlie  young 
geuileman  sends  the  lady  a  present 
suitable  to  her  quality  ;  a  splendid 
ta\alcade  is  made  ;  the  bride  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  house  of  her  spouse. 


who  never  sees  her  till  she  enters  his 
doors;  then  he  unlocks  the  chair  that 
brings  her;  and  if  he  does  not  like 
her,  he  is  at  liberty  to  return  her  to 
her  friends  that  moment,  provided  he 
is  willing  to  lose  the  presents  that  ha^’e 
been  made  her,  with  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  purchased  his  wife ;  for 
he  never  receives  any  fortune  with  her. 
The  lady,  however,  has  not  the  like 
option  : — if  her  husband  will  keep  her, 
she  is  not  allowed  to  retreat,  how  much 
soever  he  proves  to  be  her  aversion, 
and  though  he  may  have  several  other 
wives  and  concubines. 

When  the  man  has  once  received 
his  wife,  he  cannot  turn  her  off,  un¬ 
less  it  be  for  adultery,  or  some  noto¬ 
rious  crime :  but  in  these  cases  he  may 
sell  her,  and  purchase  another  with 
the  money.  As  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  they  seem  to  be  so  much  ashamed 
of  living  single,  after  the  age  at  which 
the  custom  of  their  country  allows 
them  to  marry;  or  they  have  such  a 
strong  propensity  towards  matrimony, 
that  they  will  sometimes  consent  to 
become  slaves,  oh  condition  they  may 
have  a  slave  in  the  family  for  a  wife, 
when  they  are  iiot  in  circumstances  I© 
purchase  one. 


Election  Anecdote. 

A  GENTLEjMAN  who  canvasced 
for  a  surgeoncy  at  the  Bristol  inhr- 
mary,  waited  upon  a  grocer  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  subscriber,  and,  mak¬ 
ing  his  bow,  as  is  usual  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  said,  “Sir,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  troubling  you,  to  request 

that  you  xyould - ”  at  which 

moment  perceiving,  by  the  stern  brow 
of  the  "grocer,  that  he  was  about  to 
receive  a  plumj)  refusal,  willi  great 
promptitude  the  applicant  changed  his 
tone,  and  instead  of  soliciting  Ins  vote, 
ended  his  sentence  with  “  weigh  me  a 
pennywort k  of  plums!’'  and  laid  the 
uioiiey  on  the  counter. 
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'  Tom  Long,  Smith,  the  Doctor. 

HODGK,  a  poor  honest  ooun>ry  Jout, 

■  Not  over-stock’u  with  learning, 

Chanc’d  on  a  snmnaei  ’s  eve  to  meet 
The  Vicar  home  returning: 

Ah  !  Master  Hodge,”  the  Vicar  said, 

‘‘  What  still  as  wise  as  ever! 

“  The  people  in  the  village  say 
‘‘  That  you  are  wond’rous  clever.” 

Why,  Master  Parson,  as  to  that, 

I  beg  yoii’ii  right  conceive  me, 

I  donna  brag — but  still  I  know 
A  thing  or  two,  believe  me.” 

I’ll  try  your  skill,”  the  Vicar  said, 

“  For  learning  wiiat  digestion, 

M  Which  soon  you’ll  prove  it  right  or  wrong, 
“  By  solving  me  a  question. 

Noah  of  old  three  babies  had, 
o  Or  grown  up  children  rather; 

Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  they  were  call’d, 
“  Now  who  was  Japhet’s  father?” 

**  Ad  zooks  I”  cry’d  Hodge,  and  scratch’d 
his  head, 

“  That  does  my  wits  belabour; 

But  homeward  howsome’er  I’ll  run, 

“  And  ax  old  Giles,  my  neighbour.” 

To  Giles  he  went  and  put  the  case. 

With  circumspect  intention: 

Thou  fool!”  cry’d  Giles,  “I’ll  make  it 
clear 

“  To  thy  dull  comprehension. 

Three  children  has  Tom  Long  the  smith, 
“  Or  cattle  doctor  rather; 

“  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  they  are  call’d, 
“  Now  who  is  Harry’s  father?” 

Ad  rat  it,”  honest  Hodge  replies, 

“  Right  well  I  know  your  lingo— 

“  Who’s  Harry’s  father? — stop— here  goes, 
“Why  Tom  Long,  smith,  by  jingo!” — 

Away  he  ran  to  meet  the  priest 
With  all  his  might  and  main, 

Who,  with  good  humour,  instant  put 
The  question  once  again  : 

Noah  of  old  three  babies  had, 

“  Or  grown-up  children  rather; 

‘‘  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  they  were  call’d, 
Now  who  was  Japbet’s  father  ?” — 

I  have  it  now,”  Hodge  grinning  cries, 
“  I’ll  answer  like  a  proctor, — ^ 

“  Who  Japhet’s  father? — now  I  know — 

“  Why  Tom  Long,  smith,  the  doctor!” 


On  a  great  House  adorned  with  Statues, 

THH  walls  are  thick,  the  servants  thin  ; 

1  be  god  s  without,  the  devii  vvitbin. 


A  crowded  House. 

A  MIGHTY  jumble  stuck  together, 
,'bick  as  peas  in  samaier  weather  ; 
Formed  io  motley  groupes  they  sit. 

In  boxes,  gallery,  and  pit. 

’  adies  fine  enough  to  tempt  ye, 

Dashiag  wigs,  and  heads  quite  empty. 
Runners,  bailiffs,  all  in  trade; 
Bond-street  beaux  of  both  afraid. 

Hangmen,  publicans,  and  footmen, 
Rogues,  who  nightly  rob  and  shoot  men; 
Noble,  single,  all  conditions, 

Lawyers,  poets,  priests,  physicians, 

Scots  beneath  a  thread-bare  cover  ; 
Aldermen  who  live  io  clover  — 

Females  red,  fair,  brown,  and  black, 
With  naked  arms,  and  shortened  back. 

Handsome,  ugly,  noisy,  still — 

Some  that  wmn’t— and  more  that  will. 
Many  a  bargain,  if  you  strike  it — 
k  London  audience — “  how  d’ye  like  il !” 


Sportsman’s  Distress. 

I’VE  lost  my  friend,  my  dog  and  wife, 
Sav’d  only  horse  and  purse; 

Yet  when  I  think  on  human  life, 

Thank  heaven  ’tis  no  worse. 

?*Jy  friend  was  sickly,  poor,  and  old, 
Was  peevish,  blind,  and  crippled; 

My  wife  was  ugly,  and  a  scold, 

And  I  rather  think  she  tippled. 

My  dog  was  faithful,  fond,  and  true, 

In  sporting  gave  me  pleasure; 

I  shou’dn’t  care  for  t’other  two. 

If  I  had  sav’d  this  treasure. 


Symptoms  of  an  Epicure. 

QUIN  was  so  great  an  epicure, 
that  lie  made  frequent  journies  to 
Bath,  purposely  to  eat  John  Dorey. 
He  arrived  one  night  at  eleven,  went 
to  bed  without  sujiper,  and  ordered 
his  servant  to  get  a  good  dish  of  John 
Dorey,  and  call  him  at  nine  in  llie 
morning.  At  nine  next  morning  the 
servant  knocked  at  his  door. — Who’s 
there?”  says  Quin.  “It’s  me,  Sir  1” 
“  Well,  what  d’ye  say  ?”  “  There 

will  be  no  John  Dorey  up  to  day*” — ‘ 
“  The  devil  there  won’t — ‘then  call  me 
at  nine  to-morrow  morning.” 
o  o  2 
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The  Pilgrims  and  the  Peas. 

A  BRACE  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 

Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
shrine; 

Who  at  Loretto  dwelt,  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 
And  in  a  fair  white  wig  look’d  wondrous 
^  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  those  sad  rogues  to 
travel, 

With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse 
than  gravel; 

In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 

The  priest  had  order’d  peas  into  their  shoes, 
A  nostrum  famous  in  old  Popish  times, 

For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  with  crimes ; 
A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

That  Popish  parsons  for  its  pow’rs  exalt, 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet, 

Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  k.eps  meat. 

The  knaves  setoff  on  the  same  day. 

Peas  in  their  shoes  to  go  and  pray  ; 

But  very  diff’rent  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  gallop’d  on, 

Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun  ; 

The  other  limp’d  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

One  saw  the  Virgin  soon — peccavi  cried — 
Had  his  soul  whitew^ash’d  all  so  clever; 
Then  home  again  he  nimbly  hied, 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  lo  live  for  ever. 

In  coming  back  however,  let  me  say, 

He  met  his  brother  rogue,  about  half  way; 
Hobbling  with  outstretched  bum  and  bend¬ 
ing  knees, 

Damning  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas; 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in 
sweat, 

Deep  sympathizing  with  his  groaning  feet. 

How  now,”  the  lighf-toed,  whitewash’d 
pilgrim  broke, 

You  lazy  lubber 
<‘Odds  curse  it!”  cried  the  other,  <‘’tis  no 
joke : 

My  teet,  once  hard  as  any  rook, 

Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber.''^ 

Excuse  me,  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear — 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there; 

No  !  to  the  Devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go. 
For  damme  if  I  ha’nt  lost  every  toe. 

But,  brother  sinner,  do  explain, 

“  How  ’tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain  ; 

What  pow’r  hath  work’d  a  wonder  for 
your  toes, 

Whilsi  I  just  like  a  snail  am  crawling, 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly 
■  barvling 
Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my 
woes  ? 


“  How  is’t  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound 

go. 

Merry,  as  if  that  nought  had  happened, 
burn  ye  ?” 

a  Why,”  cried  the  other,  grinning,  you 
must  know, 

“  That  just  before  I  ventur’d  on  my  journey, 
•'  To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 

‘‘  I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas.” 


Date  of  the  Term  Guinea,  and  why 
'  so  called. 

IN  King  Charles  the  Seconfl’s  time, 
when  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  brought  gold  dust  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  a  guinea  first  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  that  country. 


Cain’s  Banishment. 

CAIN  in  disgrace  w  ith  Heav’n,  retired  t« 
Nod, 

A  place  no  doubt  as  far  removed  from  God 
As  Cain  could  wish—  which  makes  some 
think  he  went 
As  far  as  Scotland  e’er  be  pitch’d  his  tent, 
4nd  there  a  city  built  of  ancient  fame, 
Which  he  from  Eden,  Edinburgh  did  name. 


A  new  mode  of  settling  a  Shot. 

FOUR  genteely-dressed  sharpers 
went  to  a  reputable  inn  near  Kenning- 
too,  where  they  ordered  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  were  very  liberal  in  call¬ 
ing  for  wine.  They  at  last  rung  for 
the  bill ;  the  waiter  came  uj)  with  it, 
when  they  rose  one  after  another, 
each  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  each  other  who  should  treat, 
each  swearing  he  would  pay  for  the 
rest ;  at  last  one  proposed  lo  toss  up 
for  if,  which  the  remainder  refused. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  hood-wink 
the  waiter,  and  the  company  to  dance 
around  him  without  shoes,  and  the 
first  who  was  caught  should  pay,  to 
which  the  waiter  consented.  The 
dance  lasted  for  a  little  lime,  till  the 
waiter,  not  hearing  tiie  feet  of  his 
good  friends,  pulled  down  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  began  to  open  his  eyes, 
tiieir  persons,  like  their  purses,  being 
invisible. 
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A  Court  Audience, 

OLD  South,  a  witty  c!  urchman  reckoned, 
Was  preaching  once  to  Charles  the  Second ; 
But  much  too  serious  for  a  court,  ^ 

Who  at  ail  preaching  made  a  sport ; 

He  soon  perceived  his  audience  nod, 

Deaf  to  the  zealous  man  of  God. 

The  doctor  stopp’d  ;  began  to  call. 

Pray  ’wake  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ; 

My  lord  !  why,  ’iis  a  monstrous  thing ! 
You  snore  so  loud,  you’ll  wake  the  king.” 


Curious  Hoax,  1810. 

THE  neighbourhood  of  Bedford- 
street,  Coveut  Garden,  was  tiie  scene 
of  much  confusion.  Some  wag  had 
taken  the  tnnible  of  going  to  d  ffer- 
ent  tradespeople,  and  ordered  various 
articles  of  furniture,  and  of  other  de¬ 
scriptions,  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Griffith,  an  apothecarv  in  that 
street.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morn^ 
ing,  carpets,  boxes  rf  candles,  arti¬ 
cles  of  household  furniture,  &c.  were 
sent.  The  family  being  out  of  town, 
and  no  person  but  the  maid  servanf 
at  home,  she  of  course  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  them;  the  corisec|uence  was,  that 
the  porters  were  obliged  to  take  up 
their  loads  and  walk  home  again, 
amidst  the  jeers  of  an  immense  con- 
'  course  of  people,  assembled  to  wit 
ness  this  curious  hoax.  Fresh  arrivals 
in  the  course  of  the  day  induced  the 
crowd  still  to  remain ;  among  these 
arrivals  were  a  patent  mangle,  an  enor¬ 
mous  large  rocking-horse,  three  wag¬ 
gon  loads  of  coal,  &c.  At  length, 
to  complete  the  joke,  at  the  dining 
hour  arrived  eight  post  chaises^  frotn 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with 
some  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Mr.  Griffith,  all  anxious,  having  re¬ 
ceived  cards  of  invitation  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  to  taste  his  poultry  and  game, 
but  the  populace  made  game  of  them, 
and  disappointment  being  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  horses’  heads  were 
turned  and  the  guests  departed,  amidst 
the  loud  cheers  of  the  spectators. 
The  arrivals  of  goods  continued  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening. 


The  Coronation  Oatti 

rHE  archbishop  or  bishop  shall  '<ay, 

“  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and 
swear  to  govern  the  people  of  lids 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  domi¬ 
nions  therelo  belonging,  according  to 
the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 

saiije  1 

The  king  and  queen  shall  say,  - 

“  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.” 

Archbishop  or  Bishop.  “  W  ill  you 
to  your  power  cause  law  and  justice, 
ill  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  ail  your 
judgments  ?” 

Kmg  and  Queen.  “  I  will  ” 

Archbishop  or  Bishop.  **  Will  you, 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  maintain 
he  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Protesta ut  re¬ 
formed  religion  established  by  law  I 
And  will  y<ju  pre.serve  unto  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge, 
all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by 
law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them, 
or  any  of  them  V* 

Kins:  and  Queen.  “  All  this  I  pro* 
mise  to  do.” 

After  this,  the  king  and  queen,  lay¬ 
ing  his  and  her  hand  upon  the  Holy 
Gospels,  shall  say, 

^‘The  things  which  I  have  here  be¬ 
fore  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep. 
So  help  me  God.” 


Curious  Wager. 

A  WAGER  was  contended  for  in , 
Chapel-field,  Norwich.  Two  men 
undertook  to  eat  two  dumplings,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  them,  before 
a  third  could  run  round  the  field. 
The  dumpiiug-eaters  (of  the  true  N(  r- 
folk  breed  no  doubt)  compassed  their 
eni'agement  before  the  runner  could 
the  field :  but  it  being  [iroved  that 
one,  having  done  first,  assisted  the 
ihiT,  the  waeer  was  not  determined, 
on  ihe  objection  lhat  each  man  was  t® 
eat  his  own  dumpling. 
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Anecdote » 


WHEN  Garrick  was  last  at  Paris, 
Preville  invitecJ  him  to  his  villa.  Prje- 
viMe  was  reckoiied  the  most  acc^aii- 
plislied  comedian  of  the  French  the¬ 
atre.  Our  Roscius,  being  in  a  gay 
Pnmour.  proposed  to  go  in  one  of  tin 
hi  red  coaches  that  go  to  Versailles,  on 
which  road  the  villa  of  Preville  lies 
When  (hey  got  rii,  lie  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  who  answered, 
that  he  ivould  do  as  soon  as  he  got 
his  complement  of  four  passengers. 
A  caprice  imniediateiy  seized  GarricK; 
lie  determined  to  give  his  brother 
player  a  specimen  of  his  art.  While 
tlie  coachman  was  attentively  plying 
for  passengers,  Garrick  slipped  out  of 
the  door,  went  round  the  coach,  and 
by  his  wonderful  command  of  coim-’ 
tenance,  a  power  w^hich  he  so  happily 
displayed  in  Abel  Drugger,  palmed 
Iiimseif  upon  the  coachman  for  a 
stranger.  This  be  did  twice,  and  was 
admitted  each  time  into  the  coach  as 
a  fresh  passenger,  to  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  of  Preville!  He  whip- 
|>ed  oat  a  third  time,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  coachman,  was  an¬ 
swered  ill  a  surly  tone,  “  that  he  had 
already  got  his  complement,”  and 
would  have  drove  off  without  him, 
had  not  Preville  called  out,  that  as 
the  stranger  appeared  to  be  a  very 
little  man,  they  would,  to  accoinmo- 
date  the  gentlemaig  contrive  to  make 
room  I 


Curious  Circumstance. 

A  JEW  delivered  to  the  guard  of 
a , western  stage,  as  the  coach  was  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  Fx<  ter,  a  turkey,  addressed 
to  a  friend;  the  guaref,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  its  nut  being  booked,  by  the 
way  of  sheating  Moshes  tore  off  the 
direction,  and  offered  it  to  sale  at 
Sali^^bury :  the  person,  however,  who 
made  tlie  purchase,  on  exaniining  the 
till  key,  found  an  Hebrew  letter,  wills 
three  gold  rings  and  some  jewels  in 


the  body  of  it:  the  letter  was  sent  to 
a  Jew  in  the  town  to  translate,  when 
it  appeared  that  the  Israelite  had  hit 
upon  this  as  the  safest  mode  to  convey 
ihe  inclosed  valuables  to  his  friend, 
which  were  thus  only  preserved  by  the 
integrity  of  the  person  who  bought 
the  turkey.  He  inimeiliately  sent  it 
to  its  original  place  of  destination,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  superscription  of  the 
Hebrew  letter. 


Epigram. 

O  LET  me  die  in  peace  !  Eumenes  cried, 
To  a  iiard  creditor  at  feis  bed-side, 

How!  die!  roar’d  Gripus;  thus  your  debts 
evade  ! 

No,  no,  Sir,  you  sba’nt  dietill  I  arapaid. 


The  Empty  Gun. 

As  Dick  and  Tom  in  fierce  dispute  engage, 
And,  face  to  face,  the  noisy  contest  wage  ; 
Don’t  cock  your  chin  at  me,  Dick  smartiy 
cries, 

“  Fear  not — his  head’s  not  charg’dp  a 
friend  replies. 


Philosophic  Pun. 

DOCTOR  Hough,  some  time  since 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  as  re¬ 
markable  for  the  evenness  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  as  for  many  other  good  qualities, 
having  a  very  large  company  at  liis 
house,  a  gentleman  present  desired  his 
lordship  to  show  him  a  curious  wea¬ 
ther-glass  which  the  bishop  had  lately 
purchased,  and  which  cost  him  above 
Ihirtv  guineas.  The  servant  was  ac- 

4/  j 

cordinglv  desired  to  bring  it  in ;  but 
in  delivering  it  to  the  gentleman,  act 
cideutallv  let  it  fall,  and  broke  it  to 
pieces.  The  company  were  all  a  little 
deranged  at  the  accident.  “  Be  under 
no  concern,  my  dear  sir,”  said  ihe 
bishop  smiling,  “  I  think  it  is  rather  a 
lucky  omen  :  vve  have  hitherto  had  a 
dry  season  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
some  rain  ;  for  1  protest  1  do  not  re¬ 
member  ever  to  have  seen  the  glass  so 
lowT 


Interesting  Narratives^  Enigmas,  Epigrams,  Eoetry,  SSI 


Humourous  Anecdote, 

Dll.  IMG N S EY  was  always  strangely 
infatuated  with  fears  of  the  pnblir 
funds,  a  bug-bear  that  drove  him  to 
risk  his  money  on  troublesome  secu¬ 
rities,  and  ultimately  prod  uced  heavy 
losses.  He  used  to  speak  feelingly  of  a 
Welch  parson  and  a  London  attorney. 

'I’he  doctor  was  frequently  anxious, 
in  his  absence  from  his  anartment,  for 
a  place  of  safety  in  which  to  deposit 
his  cash  and  notes  ;  bureaus  and  strong 
boxes,  he  was  conscious  had  often 
failed  in  security.  Previous  to  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Norfolk,  to  visit  his  brother 
and  friends,  during  the  hot 'weather 
in  July,  he  chose  the  fire-place  of  his 
sitting-room  for  his  treasury,  and 
placed  bank-notes  and  cash  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  in  that  unusual  situ¬ 
ation,  in  one  corner,  under  the  cin¬ 
ders  and  shavings.  On  his  return, 
after  a  month’s  absence,  he  found  his 
old  woman  (as  he  always  called  his 
housekeeper)  preparing  to  treat  a 
friend  or  two  with  a  cup  of  tea;  and 
by  way  of  shewing  respect  to  her 
guests,  the  parlour  (or  master’s  sitting 
room)  fire-place  was  chosen  tO'  make 
the  kettle  boil,  as  she  never  expected 
her  master  till  she  saw  him.  The  fire 
had  not  long  been  lighted,  when  her 
master  arrived  at  the  critical  moment. 

When  the  doctor  entered  the  room 
the  company  had  scarcely  began  tea  ; 
he  ran  across  the  room  like  a  mad 
man,  saying,  “  Hang  it,  you  have 
ruined  me  for  ever:  you  have  burned 
all  my  bank-notes!” — First  vvent  the 
contents  of  the  slop-bason,  theb  the 
tea-pot,  then  he  lushed  to  the  pump 
in  the  kitchen,  and  brought  a  pail  of 
water,  which  he  threw  partly  over  the 
fire  and  partly  over  the  company,  vvho 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  got  out 
of  the  way  as  speedy  as  possible. 

Mrs  housekeeper,  afierwards  IMrs 
JManiot,  cried  out,  “  For  God’s  sake 
sir,  forbear;  you  will  spoil  the  stee 
stove  and  fire-irons,”  n  the 


irons,  you,  your  company  and  all  I 
(replied  the  doctor)  you  have  ruined 
and  undone  me  for  ever;  }ou  have 
burned  my  bank-notes.” 

“  Lord,  sir,  (said  the  half-drownetl 
woman)  who’d  think  of  putting  baniv- 
notes  in  a  Bath  stove,  where  the  fire 
is  ready  laid  ?”  “  And  (resumed  be), 

who’d  think  of  making  a  fire  in  the 
summer  time,  where  there  has  no$ 
been  one  for  these  several  months'?’” 

He  then  pulled  out  all  the  coals  and 
cinders,  and  at  one  corner  ho  found 
the  remains  of  his  bank-notes,  for 
being  twice  folded,  one  quarter  of 
them  so  doubled,  wrapped  in  brow® 
paper,  was  entire,  .so  as  to  be  legible.. 

Next  day  Dr.  Monsey  went  to  lord 
Godolphin’s,  told  his  lordship  the; 
story,  producing  the  remains  of  the 
notes,  and  with  such  energetic  gestures 
in  acting  the  patt  of  finding  them,  as 
greatly  diverted  the  noble  lord.  He 
told  the  doctor,  however,  that  lie 
would  go  w'ith  him  to  the  bank  the 
next  day,  and  get  the  cask  for  him 
through  his  influence,  and  would  be 
collateral  security  for  the  doctorT 
integrity  and  honesty  as  to  their  value. 

Lord  Godolphin  haviiig  occasion 
to  see  the  King  that  day  on  business, 
told  his  Majesty  the  story  of  Monsey 
and  his  bank-notes.  Being  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  doctoi’s  strange 
character,  the  King  resolved  to  go  to 
lord  Godolphin’s  next  morning,  and 
conceal  himself  in  a  closet.  When 
Mousey  came,  it  was  agreeil,  that 
lord  Godolphin  should  ask  him  to 
repeat  the  story,  which,  upon  his 
arrival,  lord  Godolphin  effecled  with 
much  difficuhy.  His  iMajesty  was  so 
highly  diverted,  tiiat,  in  attempting 
to  stifle  the  nfiith  it  excited,  and  to 
withdraw  unperceived,  he  stumbled, 
and  the  cioset-door  opened. 

'The  doctor  was  much  chagrined 
with  lord  Godrdpliin  tor  running  the 
laugh  on  him,  aiod  just  broke  out 
“  G — d” - when  his  I\lajesty  ap¬ 

peared,  and  on  seeing  him,  ifie  docior 
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continued:  “bless  your  Majesty! 
thi‘  may  be  a  joke  with  you  and  bi 
lordship,  but  with  me  a  loss  of  near 
four  hundred  pounds,’^ 

“  No,  no,  (replied  lord  Godolphin) 
for  [  am  ready  to  go  widi  you  imine- 
dialelv,  and  get  your -notes  renewed, 
or  the  money  for  them.”  ' 

Lord  Godolphin  oidered  his  car¬ 
riage,  and  agreed  to  meet  the  doctor 
at  the  room  in  the  bank,  where  some 
of  the  directors  daily  attend. 

The  doctor  being  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Hoi'-f  Guards,  on  business,  tool 
wafer  at  Whitehall  for  the  Baid^.  In 
going  down  the  river,  his  curiosiT} 
excited  him  to  pull  out  his  pocket- 
book,  to  see  if  the  remains  of  In^ 
notes  were  safe;  when  a  sudden  pufl 
of  wind  blew  them  out  of  his  pocket- 
book  into  the  river. 

“Put  back,  sou  sons  of  b- - ! 

put  back— (says  the  doctor)  my  bank 
notes  ate  overboaid  1” 

He  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  wht^n 
they  reached  them,  he  took  his  hat 
and  dipped  it  in  the  water,  inclosing 
the  notes  and  a  hat-full  of  water.  In 
this  state  he  put  it  under  his  arm,  and 
desired  to  beset  on  shore  immediately. 
He  was  landed  at  the  Three  Cranes, 
walked  straight  to  the  Bank,  and  vva>. 
shewn  into  the  room  where  lord 
Godolphin  had  just  before  arrived, 
and  had  given  notice  of  Dr.  Mouse) h 

com’ing - “  What  have  you  under 

your  arraP’  says  lord  Godolphin: 
“  the  damned  notes, replied  tht 
doctor,  throwing  his  hat  with  the 
content^  on  the  table,  among  all  their 
books  and  papers;  and  with  such  a 
force,  as  to  scatter  the  water  in  the 
faces  of  all  v\ho  were  standing  near 
it.  “Ibere  (said  ihe^  doctor)  lakt 

llie  reraaiiuler  of  )our  d - d  notes, 

for  neither  fire  nor  water  will  con¬ 
sume  them  !” 


The  Doctor  and  his  Patient. 

SLEPT  yon  well?  ‘  Very  well.’  JWy  draught 
did  good, 

“It  did  ao  barnr,  for  yonder  it  hath  stood.’’ 


Travdkr’s  Anecdotes, 

TO  prove  the  garrulity  of  some, 
travell^'rs,  we  stale  the  following  fact : 

A  young  man,  some  time  back,  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  inn,  and  after  alighting 
from  bis  horse,  went  into  the  traveb 
lers'  room,  where  he  walked  back- 
■verds  and  forw-ards  tor  some  minutes, 
Usptaying  the  utmost  selGimportance. 
At  length,  he  rang  the  bell,  and,  up¬ 
on  the  waiter’s  appearance,  gave  him 
an  Older  neaily  as  follows:  “Waiter!” 
the  waiter  replied,  “  Sir,”  “  I  am  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  don’t  like  to 
'  (^  continually  ringing  the  bell  and 
disturbing  the  house.  ITi  thank  you 
to  pay  attention  to  what  I  say.”  The 
waiter  ugain  replied,  “  Yes,  sir.” — 

‘  In  the  first  place,  bring  me  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water,  cold,  with  a 
little  sugar,  and  also  a  tea-spoon; 
wipe  down  this  table,  throw  some 
coals  on  the  fire,  and  sweep  up  the 
hearth  ;  bring  me  In  a  couple  of  can¬ 
dles,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  some  wa¬ 
fers,  a  little  sealing-wax  ;  and  let  me 
know  what  time  the  post  goes  out. 
'I’ell  the  ostler  to  take  care  of  my 
horse,  dress  him  well,  stop  his  feev 
and  let  me  know  when  he’s  ready  to 
Iced.  Order  the  chamber-maid  to 
prepare  me  a  good  bed,  take  care  that 
the  sheets  is  well  aired,  a  clean  night¬ 
cap,  and  a  glass  of  water,  in  the  room. 
Send  the  boots  with  a  pair  of  slippers 
that  I  can  walk  to  the  stable  in  ;  tell 
him  I  must  have  my  boots  cleaned, 
and  brought  into  this  room  to-night,  ; 
and  that  I  shall  want  to  be  called  at  ' 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Ask  your  i 
mistress  ivhat  I  can  have  for  supper;  , 
tell  her  I  should  like  a  roast  duck,  or  ! 
something  of  that  sort ;  desire  your  i 
master  to  step  in  ;  I  want  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions  about  the  drapers  of  « 
th’s  lowMi.” — The  waiter  answered, 
“Yes,  sir,”  and  then  went  to  the  » 
landlord,  and  told  him  a  gentleman 
in  the  parlour  wanted  a  gieat  many  \ 
things,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  he  i 
■vanred  him  ;  and  that  was  all  fie  i 
could  recollect. 
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Humorous  Anecdote  of  Dt\  W - , 

of  Camden  Town,  near  London, 

THIS  Rev.  Cleroyman,  so  well 
known  for  his  researchev  into  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Greek  texts  of  the  Kvangelists, 
and  not  more  distinguished  for  his  ex¬ 
tensive  learning,  than  for  his  propen¬ 
sity  to  those  amusements  which  char¬ 
acterized  Parson  4dams,  recently  re- 
]ate<{  the  following  anecdote  of  him¬ 
self  to  a  select  ci'cle  of  his  triends 
The  conversation  happened  to  turn  on 
the  folly  of  some  men's  wives;  upon 
which,  said  the  doctor,  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  the  foil}  of  mine,  ''and, 
I  am  persuaded,  you  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  exceeds  every  thing  you  ever 
heard  of.  He  thus  proceeded  : — -“You 
must  know  that  some  time  ago  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  contemplating 
a  translation  of  the  four  Gospels,  and 
it  occurred  to  his  lordship  that  he 
might  probably  derive  some  advantage 
by  consulting  me  upotj  the  subject.  I 
need  not  tell  how  much  attached  I 
arn  to  my  pipe,  nor  what  irresistible 
charms  I  find  in  a  game  at  skittles. 

Now  I  happened  to  be  enjoying 
both  my  favourite  amusements  at  the 
Wheat  Sheaf,  when  his  lordship  order¬ 
ed  his  carriage,  and  repairing  to  my 
bouse,  inquired  whether  I  was  at 
borne?  Mrs.  W - ,  instead  of  ab¬ 

solutely  denying  me,  as  a  sensible 
woman  ocight  to  have  done,  immedi- 
atelv  said  1  was  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf. 
The  Bishop  naturally  thought  the 
Wheat  Sheaf  might  be  some  corn 
chandler’s,  where  I  was  disposing  of 
my  tithe  corn,  or  the  produce  of  my 
glebe  land.  He  said  to  the  coach¬ 
man,  ‘John,  do  you  know  where  the 
Wheat  Sheaf  is]’  ‘O  yes,  my  lord,’ 
replied  John. — ‘  Well,  drive  there.’ 
John  cbeved,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  ale-house, 
where  I  was  in  the  height  of  my 
glory.  Tlie  Bishop  stared  at  the  ap- 
jjearance  of  the  place,  as  well  he 
might.  However  be  alighted,  and 


asked  the  landlord  whether  one  Dr. 

W -  was  there?  ‘Always  at  this 

hour  (returned  honiface),  you’ll  find 
him  in  the  skittle  giViiind.’  ‘The  skit¬ 
tle  ground  !  (muttered  his  lordship 
as  he  advanced),  what  can  he  be 
doing  there]’ 

“  He  soon  discovered  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  projaniim  milgus,  who 
were  attending  minutely  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  gymnastic  game. 

I  was  the  hero  of  the  contest,  and 
was  unluckily,  at  that  precise  mo- 
meat,  in  the  very  act  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  tip  ail  nine.  I  was  stooping 
down  vvith  my  pipe  in  my  mouth,  the 
skins  of  my  coal -tucked  under  my 
left  arm,  and*  a  bowl  in  my  right 
hand;  my  wig  a  little  awry.  I  was 
aiming  at  the  mitldle  pin;  I  exclaim¬ 
ed,  ‘  Well,  here  goes  at  the  head  of 
the  Church  r — before  the  bowl  had 
well  quitted  my  grasp,  the  Bishop 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 

‘  What,  Doctor,  is  it  ^you  ?’  I  looked 
round,  and  became  petrified  as  if  I 
had  seen  the  Gorgon’s  head,  could 
not  speak  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
stammered,  ‘Yes,  my  lord,  it  is  L’ — ■ 

‘  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  in  such  a 
place,’  added  his  lordship.* — ‘.And  I 
am  equally  astonished  at  seeing  your 
lordship:  but  you  must  know,  my 
lord,  that  I  am  afflicted  with  a  pain 
in  the  chest,  attended  at  times  with  a 
difficulty  of  utteiance.  Your  lord- 
ship  may  easily  perceive  how  I  am 
affected  at  this  moment.’  *  I  do  per¬ 
ceive  it, ‘indeed,'  rejoined  the  Churcb 
dignitary.  I  continued,  ‘for  this  com¬ 
plaint  ray  physicians  ordered  me  to 
use  the  exercise  in  which  you  see  me 
employed,  and  they  tell  me  I  shall  de¬ 
rive  great  benefit  from  it.’  The  Bishop 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  me  with 
this  remark — -‘Proceed,  good  doctor, 
with  your  game  ;  I  wish  you  all  the 
benefit  from  it  your  physicians  iiave 
promised  you  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
never  be  the  means  of  procuring  you 
a  benefice*’* 

P  p 
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A  Chinese  Anecdote, 

THE  last  Emperor  of  China  was 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  his 
age,  and  for  nothing  more  celebrated 
than  the  rigour  and  strictness  of  his 
justice;  but  he  was  warm  in  his  pur¬ 
suits  of  pleasure,  and  impatient  of 
interruption,  when  his  mind  was  in¬ 
tent  upon  it.  The  viceroy  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  that  vast  empire  that 
lay  most  remote  from  the  imperial 
city,  had  wrongfully  confiscated  the 
estate  of  an  honest  merchant,  and  re¬ 
duced  his  family  to  the  most  extreme 
misery.  The  poor  man  found  means 
to  travel  as  far  as  to  the  Emperor’s 
court,  and  carried  back  with  him  a 
letter  to  the  viceroy,  commanding  him 
to  restore  the  goods  which  he  had 
taken  so  illegally.  Far  from  obeying 
this  command,  the  viceroy  put  the 
merchant  in  prison;  but  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape,  and  went  once 
more  to  the  capital,  where  lie  east  him¬ 
self  at  the  Emperor’s  feet,  who  treated 
him  with  much  humanity,  and  gave 
orders  that  he  should  have  another 
letter.  The  merchant  wept  at  this 
resolution,  and  represented  how  in¬ 
effectual  the  first  had  proved,  and  tlie 
reason  he  had  to  fear  that  the  second 
would  be  as  little  regarded.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  who  had  been  stopiped  by  this 
complaint,  as  he  \¥as  going  wdth  much 
haste  to  dine  in  the  apartment  of  a 
favourite  lady,  grew  a  little  disconi- 
|)osed,  and  answered  with  some  erno- 
tiosi.  I  can  do  no  more  than  send  my 
commands ;  and  if  he  refuses  to  obey 
them,  put  thy  foot  upon  his  neck.  "  I 
implore  your  Majesty’s  compassion,' 
replied  the  merchant,  holding  fast  the 
Emperor’s  robe,  his  power  is  too 
ndghty  for'  my  weakness,  'and  your 
justice  prescribes  a  remedy,  which 
your  wisdom  has  never  examiijed. 
’j'he  Emperor  fn-td,  by  tills  time,  re- 
<'ollected  himself;  and  raising  the 
tnerehaiil  f(pm  the  grooiid,  said,  ‘‘ 
lire  ia  the  right;  to  complain  of  bim 


was  your  part,  but  it  is  mine  to  se® 
him  punished.  T  will  appoint  com¬ 
missioners  to  go  back  with  you,  and 
make  search  into  the  grounds  of  his 
proceeding;  with  power,  if  they  find 
him  guilty,  to  deliver  him  into  your 
hands,  and  leave  you  Viceroy  in  his 
stead.  For  since  you  have  taught  me 
how  to  govern,  you  must  be  able  to 
govern  for  me. 


An  Epigram. 

HAL  says  he’s  poor,  in  hopes  yon’ilsay  he’s 
not. 

But  take  his  word  for’t ;  Hal’s  not  worth  a 
groat. 


Anecdote  of  a  Counsellor  famed  for 
his  Eloquence  and  Covetousness. 

A  CERTAIN  counsellor,  famed 
both  for  his  eloquence  and  covetous¬ 
ness,  and  wdio  seldom  considered  the 
goodness  of  the  cause  he  undertock, 
provided  his  client  could  pay  well, 
was  consulted  by  a  notorious  robber, 
who  promised  him  a  large  reward, 
provided  that  he  brought  him  off; 
and  the  pleader  so  dexterously  man¬ 
aged,  that  he  saved  the  rogue  from  the 
gallow's;  and  the  client,  to  shew  his 
gratitude  to  his  good  friend,  soon  as 
freed  hastened  fo  his  house,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  thousand  ermyns. 
The  counsellor,  in  return  to  so  gene¬ 
rous  a  client,  solicited  the  favour  of 
his  company  to  supper;  and  the  night 
proving  wet  and  dark,  further  invited 
him  to  take  a  bed  there,  wliich  Oiter 
he  accepted,  llie  guest  arose  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  found  the  way  to 
the  room  of  his  hospitable  host,  and 
without  ceremony  bound  and  gagged 
hisu,  le-puckeled  his  tJjousand  crowns, 
and  broke  opeji  a  chest,  in  which  he 
found  plenty  of  silver  and  gold,  with 
which  (aftervvisfiiog  him  a  good  night) 
he  marched  off  in  triumph, —  If  we 
screen  a  villoin(at  the  expense  of  our 
conscience)  from  law  and  justice,  we 
merit  no  other  return  than  ingratitude. 
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How  difficult  to  f lease. 

OXCE  on  a  time,  a  son  and  sire,  we’re  told, 

The  stripling  tender,  and  the  father  old, 

Purchas’d  a  jack-ass  at  a  country  fair, 

To  ease  their  limbs,  and  hawk  about  their 
ware : 

But  as  the  sluggish  animal  was  weak, 

They  fear’d,  if  both  should  mount,  bis  back 
wou’d  break : 

Up  gets  the  boy ;  the  father  leads  the  ass. 

And  through  the  gazing  crowd  attempts  to 
pass ; 

Forth  from  the  throng,  the,  grey-beards  hob¬ 
ble  out. 

And  hail  the  cavalcade  with  feeble  shout. 

This  the  respect  to  reverend  age  you  shew? 

And  this  the  duty  you  to  parents  owe  ? 

“  He  beats  the  hoof,  and  you  are  set  astride  5 

Sirrah !  get  down, and  let  your  father  ride.’ 

As  Grecian  lads  were  seldom  void  of  grace. 

The  decent. duteous  youth, resign’d  his  place. 

Then  a  fresh  murmur  thro’  the  rabble  ran  ; 

Boys,  girls,  wives,  widows,  all  attack  the 
man. 

Sure,  never  was  brute  beast  so  void  of 
nature ! 

“  Have  you  no  pity  for  the  pretty  creature? 

To  your  own  baby  can  you  be  unkind? 

“  Here! — Suke,  Bill,  Betty — put  the  child 
behind.” 


Old  Dapple  next  tlie  clowns’  compassion 
claim’d ; 

’Tis  wonderment,  them  boobies  ben’t 
asham’d. 

“  Two  at  a  time  upon  a  poor  dumb  beast ! 

“  They  might  as  well  have  carry ’d  he  at 
least.’' 


The  pair,  still  pliant  to  the  partial  voice. 

Dismount  and  bear  the  as.s -  Then  what  a 
noise !  ' 

Huzzas,  loud  laughs,  low  gibe,  and  bitter 
joke, 

From  the  yet  silent  sire  these  words  provoke; 

‘‘  Proceed,  my  boy,  nor  heed  their  farther 
call. 

Vain  his  attempt,  who  strives  to  please 
them  ail  1” 


f 


Epiyram, 

AS  a  west-country  mayor,  with  formal 
address 

Was  niakiug  his  speech  to  the  haughty 
Queen  Bess  ; 

The  Spaniard,”  quoth  he,  “  with  invel’rate 
spleen, 

“Has  presum’d  to  attack  you,  a  poor  virgin- 
queen  ; 

“  But  your  majesty’s  courage  has  made  it 
apftcar, 

7'hat,  the  Don  had  ta’en  the  wrong  sow  by 
the  ear.”  p  p  2 


0}i  Mr,  Nash^s  Picture  at  full  Length,  he- 
tween  the  Busts  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Mr.  Pope,  at  Bath. 

THE  old  Egyptians  hid  their  wit, 

In  hieroglyphic  dress ; 

To  give  men  pains  in  search  of  it. 

And  please  themselves  with  guess. 

Moderns,  to  hit  the  self-same  path. 

And  exercise  their  parts ; 

Place  figures  in  a  room  at  Bath, 

Forgive  them,  God  of  Arts ! 

NewTon,  if  I  can  Judge  aright, 

All  Wisdom  does  express  ; 

His  knowledge  gives  mankind  delight, 
Adds  to  their  happiness. 

Pope  is  the  emblem  of  true  Wit, 

The  sunshine  of  the  mind ; 

Read  o’er  his  works  in  search  of  it, 

You’i!  endless  pleasure  find. 

Nash  represents  man  in  the  mass, 

Made  up  of  wrong  and  right; 

Sometimes  a  king,  sometimes  an  ass. 

Now  blunt,  and  now  polite. 

I 

The  picture  plac’d  the  busts  between, 

Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength  ; 

Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 

But  Folly’s  at  full  length. 


The  Will  of  John  Hedges,  Esq.  Secretary^ 
to  his  Royal  Highness,  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales., 

THIS  fifth  of  May, 

Being  airy  and  gay, 

To  hyp  not  inciiii’f!, 

But  of  vigorous  mind, 

And  my  body  in  health, 

I’ll  dispose  of  ray  wealth. 

And  all  I’m  to  leave 
On  this  side  the  grave. 

To  some  one  or  other, 

And  I  think  to  my.  brother ; 

But  because  I  foresavy 
That  my  brethreii-in-law. 

If  I  did  not  take  care, 

Would  come  in  for  a  share, 

Which  I  no  wise  intended, 

Till  their  ntanners  were  mended, 
(And  God  knows  there’s  no  sign ;) 

I  do  therefore  enjoin, 

And  strictly  command, 

(Of  which  witness  ray  hand,) 

That  nought  I  have  got 
Be  brought  fohotch-pot; 

But  I  give  and  devise,  ^ 

As  much  as  in  me  lies. 

To  the  son  of  ray  mother. 

My  own  dearest  brother^ 

To  have  and  to  hold 
All  ray  sih'er  and  gom. 

As  the  aflectioHate  pledges 
Of  his  brother,  Heds 


< 
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French  Convention. 

A  LETTER  from  the  representa* 
lives  of  the  people,  Boarbotte,  Tu- 
rean,  and  Prieur,  dated  Mans,  Dec. 
12,  was  read,  containing  a  dreadful 
account  of  tlie  slaughier  and  defeat  of 
the  loyalists,  with  the  loss  of  ail  theii 
treasure.  The  letter  proceeds; 

“  Their  banners,  their  crosses,  and 
relics  of  all  sorts,  were  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.  We  are  going  to  collect 
them  and  send  them  to  vou,  that  the 
people  may  be  apprized  of  the  means 
employed  to  deceive  them. 

“  The  citizens  of  Mans  received 
our  soldiers  as  their  deliverers.  The 
cavalry  is  still  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
This  action  is  one  of  the  most  decisive 
for  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  send 
you  a  list  of  the  famous  relics  taken 
from  the  rebels.  1.  The  head  of  St, 
Charles  Borroum.  2.  Blessed  stuffs, 
found  irs  the  shrine  of  St.  Denis. 
3.  Papers  to  prove  that  the  relics  of 
St.  Vincent  are  genuine.  4-  A  tooth 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  St.  Vincent.  5.  A 
bit  of  tlie  head  and  the  hair  of  St, 
Guignblot.  6\  A  piece  of  the  robe  of 
the  Holy  Virgin.  7-  A  piece  of  the 
frock  of  the  infant  Jesus.  8.  The 
skuii  of  St.  Sebastian.  9-  grid¬ 
iron  of  St.  Laurence.  10.  A  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  1 1,  Two  vials  of  the 
milk  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin.” 

The  perusal  of  this  list  produced 
much  laughter.  Barrere  proceeded; 
“  I  must  add,  that  at  Cholet,  a  re¬ 
publican  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  already  fought  for  liberty,  and 
maintained  an  aged  mother,  being 
surrounded  by  the  rebels,  preferred 
death,  to  surrendering  two  horses  he 
had  with  him.”  (Loud  applauses.)  — 
The  Convention  decreed  a  pension  to 
the  mother. 


On  Mr.  Chur  chi  (Vs  Death. 

SAYS  Tom  to  Richard,  Churchill’s  dead  ; 

Says  Richard,  'Fom,  yon  lie, 

Old  Rancour  the  report  hath  spsead, 

But  Genius  cannot  die. 


Patronage.' 

TME  late  earl  of  Chesterfield  was 
universal!}  esteemed  the  Mesecenas  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  addressed  the  plan  of  his  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  the  English  Language  to  him, 
on  that  account ;  his  lordship  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  grateful  hy  recommend¬ 
ing  that  valuable  work  in  two  essays, 
which,  among  others,  he  published  in 
a  paper  intitled  I'he  World,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Mr,  Moore  and  his  literary 
friends.  Some  time  after,  however, 
ihe  doctor  took  great  offence  at  being 
^efused^  admittance  to  lord  Chester¬ 
field,  which  happened  bv  a  mistake 
of  the  porter;  and  just  before  the 
work  was  finished,  on  Mr,  Moore’s 
expressing  his  surprise  that  Dr.  John¬ 
son  did  not  intend  to  dedicate  the 
book  to  his  lordship,  the  lexicDgrapher 
declared  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  ajiy  great  man  whatever,  and 
therefore  should  not  make  him  his 
patron.  “  Pardon  me,  sir,”  said 
Moore,  **you  are  certainly  obliged  to 
his  lordship  for  the  two  elegant  papers 
he  })as  vviitten  in  favour  of  your  per¬ 
formance.” — “You  quite  mistake  the 
thing,”  returned  Jolmson,  “  I  con¬ 
fess  no  obligation.  1  feel  mv  own 
dignity,  sir;  I  have  made  a  commo¬ 
dore  Anson’s  voyage  round  the  whole 
world  of  the  English  language;  arid 
while  I  am  coming  into  port,  with  a 
fair  wind,  on  a  fine  sun-shiny  day,  my 
lord  Chesterfield  sends  out  two  little 
cock-boats  to  tow  me  in.  I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  favour,  Mr.  Moore, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  say  an  ill-na¬ 
tured  thing  of  that  nobleman;  but  I 
cannot  help  tliinking  he  is  a  lord 
among  wits,  and  a  wit  among  lords.” 


A  First  Appearance. 

THE  late  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
much  addicted  to  the  bottle.  On  a 
masquerade-night,  lie  asked  Foote, 
what  new  character  he  should  go  in. 
“  Go  sober  /”  said  Foote. 
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^r:  '  -  •  -  .  - 

ISovel  'Erm» 

A  WATCHMAN  in  beating  liis 
round,  a  few  mornings  ago,  was  sadi) 
perplexed  to  find  a  proper  charaftt  r 
for  the  weather;  for  lie  was  saluted 
by  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  at  tliC  same 
time;  he  therefore  made  tirs  sciisibk* 
proclamation: — Past  four  o’clock, 
and  a  queer  morning.*' 


The  Aftronomer’s  Room. 

ONE  day  1  call'd,  aad,  Philo  out, 

I  op’d  the  door,  utid  look’d  about ; 

Wliec,  all  bis  goods  beis/g  full  in  view, 

I  took  this  inventory  iru^' — 

Item,  a  bed  v/ilhontacurtain, 

A  broken  Jar  to  empty  dirt  In  ; 

A  candlestick,  a  greasy  night  cap, 

A  spitting  pot  to  catch  v/hat  might  hap  ; 

Two  s’oekings  darntd  v'ith  numeroc.* 
stitches, 

A  piece  of  shirt,  a  pair  of  hre^^^hes ; 

A  three- leiig  d  ytool,  a  four-!.' g  *’ii  table, 
Were  filled  with  books  unfit  fnr  rabbie; 
Sines,  tangents',  secanls,  radius,  co-fines, 
Subtangents,  segments,  and  ail  rhosesigns; 
Enough  to  shew  ihe  man  who  made  ’era, 
Was  full  as  mad  as  he  who  read  them; 

An  almanack  of  six  years  standing, 

A  cup  with  ink,  and  one  with  sand  in  ; 

One  corner  held  Lis  books  and  che@t. 

And  round  the  floor  were sfrew’d  the  rest; 
That  all  things  might  be  like  biaise’f, 

He’d  neither  cioset;  drawer,  or  shelf; 

Here  p-S3  pot,  .sauce-pot,  broken  platter, 
Appeared  like  heterogeneous  matter. 

In  ancient  days  the  walls  were  white, 

Bnt  who  ’gainst  damps  and  snails  can  fight? 
They’re  now  in  wreathy  ringlets  bound. 
Some  square,  some  oval,  and  some  round  ; 
The  antiquarian  there  may  find, 

Each  hieroglyphic  to  his  mind ; 

Such  faces  there  may  fancy  trace, 

As  never  yet  knew  time  or  place  ; 

And  he  w  ho  studie^,  maps  or  plans, 

Has  all  the  work  done  to  his  hands ; 

In  short  the  room,  the  goods,  and  author, 
Appear'd  to  be  made  one  for  t’other, 

Apyropriate  Answer. 

TVv'O  gentlemen  having  rendereri 
themselves  famous,  one  for  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  fair  sex,  and  the  other  by 
his  skill  as  a  boxer,  asked  a  Jew,  if  he 
knew  who  they  were?  “  A'es,”  replied 
Smoiich,  ‘  one  is  an  Amor-ite,  and 
the  other  a  Hit-tite.” 


Irish  Giant. 

\ 

TFIE  remains  of  the  largest  person 
ever  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
at  least  since  the  days  of  Phil.  MacouL 
the  famous  Irish  giant,  were  interred 
in  the  church-yard  of  Roseutiallis  in 
the  Qneeji’s  county,  'fhe  coifin,  with 
its  conlents,  weighed  forty-six  stone, 
which  wants  but  six  stone  of  six  hun¬ 
dred.  it  was  borne  on  a  very  long 
bier  by  tiiirty  strong  men,  who  were 
relieved  at  intervals.  The  name  of 
this  extraordinary  person  is  said  to 
liave  been  Roger  Byrne,  who  lived  at 
or  near  Borros,  in  Ossorv,  ami  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  died  of  no  other  dis¬ 
ease  but  a  suffocation,  occasioned  by 
an  extremity  of  fat,  that  stopped  the 
lilay  of  the  lungs,  and  pul  a  period  to 
bis  life,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  Fie  was  seven  stone  heavier  than 
the  noted  Bright,  of  Malden,  who 
w  eighed  thirty-eight  stone  nine  pounds, 
and  vv!iOse  waistcoat  iiiciosed  seven 
large  men. 

O 


Anecdote, 

NOT  long  since,  a  gentleman  near 
Birmingham,  liaving  occasion  to  see  a 
friend,  called  at  in's  house,  and  was 
told  he  was  gone  out:  to  save  the 
trouble  of  calling  again,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  mistress,  butsheaho 
was  gone  out.  That  no  time  may  be  , 
lost,  he  requested  to  see  tiie  young 
,  master,  but  he  likewise  was  out. 
Wishing,  however,  not  to  go  witlHojt 
accomplishing  his  business,  or^  saying 
he  would  then  walk  in,  aim  sit  by  the 
fire  till  one  of  them  returned,  he  was 
told  by  Pat,  “  Indeed,  sir,  and  you 
cant,  for  that  too  is  gone  oat!** 


Motto* 

A  CONSTANT  frequenter  of  city 
feasts  having  grown  enormously  fat^ 
it  was  proposed  to  write  on  bis  bad  g 
“  Widened  at  the  expense  of  the 
^oration  of  LondonP 
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Eight  useful  Direct  ions  to  Epicures, 

very  proper  to  he  read  before  going 

io  all  Antiiversary  IJimiers. 

1.  Make  it  a  rule  to  be  early  in 
your  attendance;  every  epicure  will 
allow  that  it  is  better  to  wait  a  little 
for  dinner,  than  have  the  dinner 
spoiled  by  waiting  for  liini. 

2.  Carefully  inspect  the  bill  of  fare, 
that  you  may  know  what  is  coming, 
and  be  able  to  place  yourself  accord¬ 
ingly. 

3.  Seat  yourself  directly  opposite 
to  your  favorite  dish ;  in  that  case  you 
will  be  able  to  help  yourself  to  tiie 
liice  cuts. 

4.  Help  yourself  plentifully  at  first, 
as  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  whether  you 
liave  a  chance  of  a  second  plateful, 
and  there  may  be  some  present  who 
nnderstaod  the  joint  as  well  as  your¬ 
self. 

5.  Watch  the  eye  of  him  who 
wishes  to  hob  or  fiob,  and'-ask  him  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  you.  You 
may  get  drunk  otherways,  but  not  so 
expeditiously  and  politely. 

6.  If  you  wish  lo  be  very  witty  at 
the  expense  of  any  of  the  company, 
attack  him  after  the  second  bottle ; 
tea  to  one  but  he  forgets  it  all  before 
morning,  or  if  not,  you  can  plead 
that  you  had  too  mucli  wine  in  your 
head. 

7.  Always  join  loudly  in  the  chorus 
of  a  song;  it  opens  the  pores,  and 
gives  a  particular  relisii  to  the  wine. 

8.  In  returning  home,  particularly 
if  drunk,  prefer  riding  on  horseback  : 
you  may^fall  in  the  other  way,  but 
tliere  is  moie  spirit  and  effort  in  a  fall 
from  a  horse  ;  besides,  you  ean  always 
blame  the  horse  who  threw  \ou  off, 
although  he  was  sober. 


Epitaph. 

HERE  lies,  alas  !  the  more’s  the  pity^ 

The  sad  remains  of  John  Newcitv. 

N.  B.  His  name  was  Newtown,  bntthat 
'  would  not  have  been  a  rhyme. 


A  Quotation  applied  ta  Miss  Long,  a  little 
Lady. 

WHERE  any  thing  abounds,  we  find 
That  nobody  will  have  it ; 

But  when  there’s  little  of  the  kind, 

Hon’t  all  the  people  crave  it  ? 

If  wives  are  evils,  as  ’iis  known 
And  woefully  confess’d, 

The  man  who’s  wise  wiii  surely  own 
A  little  one  is  best. 

The  god  of  love’s  a  little  wight. 

But  beautiful  as  thought ; 

Thou  too  art  little — fair  as  light. 

And  every  thing  in  short. 

Oh !  happy  girl !  I  think  thee  so, 

For  mark  the  poet’s  song.* 

Man  Wyants  but  little  herb  below, 

But  wants  that  little  Long,^^ 


Patriotic  Actors, 

SOME  years  ago,  one  of  the  ina{» 
convicts  in  Botany-Bay  wrote  a  farce, 
which  was  acted  with  great  applause 
at  the  theatre  in  Port  Jackson.  Bar¬ 
rington,  the  noted  pick-jmeket,  fur¬ 
nished  the  prologue,  which  ended 
with  these  two  lines: 

True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understood, 
deleft  our  country,  for  our  country's  good. 


Lines  from  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry, 
to  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  Mr.  Cumhsrland. 

DEAR  Noll  and  dear  Dick,  since  you’ve 
made  us  so  merry. 

Accept  tbe  best  thanks  of  the  poor  Dean  of 
Derry  J 

Tho’  I  here  must  confess  that  your  meat 
and  your  wine, 

Are  not  quite  lomy  taste,  tho’  they’re  both 
very  fine ; 

For  sherry’s  a  liquor  monastic,  you  own, 

Now  there’s  nothing  I  hate  so  as  drinking 
alone; 

U  may  do  for  ^our  monks,  or  your  curates 
and  vicars. 

But  for  ray  part,  I’m  fond  of  more  sociable 
liquors; 

Your  venisors’s  delicious,  tho’  too  sweet 
your  sauce  is — 

Sed  non  ego  maculis  offendar  paueis  ; 

So  soon  as  you  please,  you  may  serve  me 
your  dish  up, 

But  instead  of  your  sherry,  pray  make  me 
a  bishop ! 
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Curious  Conversation. 

A  CURIOUS  conversation  lately 
took  place  on  board  a  Margate  lio), 
which  being  overheard,  occasioned  no 
small  merriment  among  the  passen¬ 
gers.  A  gentleman,  who  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  customs  in 
those  vessels,  remained  on  deck  till  ail 
the  cabins  were  doubly  occupied,  one 
excepted,  in  which  was  a  lady, —  He 
addressed  himself  to  her:  —  “Pray? 
Madam,  be  so  kind  as  to  make  room 
for  me/’ — “  Good  God,  Sir!  you  can¬ 
not  come  here;  go  to  the  other  ca¬ 
bins.” — “  I  have,  Madam,  and  I  fiiid 
they  are  full.” — ‘‘  Sir,  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  you  here,  for  i  am  undres¬ 
sed.'’ — “Well,  Madam,  1  scorn  to 
lake  any  advantage  of  you;  I  will 
therefore  undress  too  !  1  ” 


Paradox. 

FOUR  peeple  sat  dowa  in  one  evening-  to 
play, 

They  play’d  all  that  eve,  and  parted  nest 
day; 

Cou’d  you  think,  when  you’re  told,  astlius 
they  all  sat, 

No  other  play’d  with  them,  nor  was  there 
one  bet ; 

Yet,  when  they  rose  up,  each  gained  a 
guinea, 

Tho’  none  of  them  lost  to  th’  amount  of  a 
penny. 

Ansvoer. 

Four  merry  fidfers  play’d  all  night, 

To  many  a  dancing  ninny; 

And  the  next  morning  went  away, 

And  each  recew’d  a  guinea. 


No  Comioisseur. 

THU  late  lord  Chesterfield  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  at  a  rout  in  France,  where 
Vohaire  was  one  of  the  guests. 
Chesterfield  seemed  to  be  gazing 
about  the  brilliant  circle  of  ladies, 
when  Voltaire  thus  accosted  him: 

My  lord,  i  kmuv  you  are  a  judge  ; 
whicii  are  more  beautiful,  the  English 
or  French  larlies  ?”  “  Upon  iny  word,” 
replied  his  lordship,  with  his  usual 
.presence  of  mind,  “  J  am  no  connois- 
seuf-in  paintings,” 


No7i-Freeman. 

A  PERSON  who  resides  in  Pall- 
Mall,  happening  to  spend  an  evening 
ill  the  city,  was  asked  in  his  turn  for  a 
song;  which  he  declined,  alleging 
that  any  attempt  of  his  would  give  no 
enteitaininesit.  “I  have  heard  him 
sing,”  says  a  gentleman,  “  and  he  has 
an  excellent  voice/' — “  Whatever  be 
ill  that,”  resumed  the  other,  “  as  1  am 
not  a  fieeman,  I  have  no  voice  in  the 
city.”  , 

Epigram. 

AT  tea  with  some  ladies  a  Newmarket 
squire, 

Rose  to  hand  round  the  toast,  which  long 
stood  at  the  fire  : 

The  touch  burnt  his  Sogers — he  stainpM 
and  he  swore, 

And  quitting  his  hold,  dropp’d  the  whole 
on  the  floor. 

The  ladies  all  laugh’d,  but  young  Turf 
cried  elate — 

“Well  the  I  have  gain’d,  though  It 

seems  lost  the  P/ate.” 


Subject  of  Surprise. 

MR.  (now  lord)  Erskine,  being 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  an  action 
for  the  infringement  of  a-patent  for 
buckles,  expatiated  with  his  usual 
eloquenre  on  the  improvement  made 
on  this  manufacture.  “What/’  said 
he,  takie."  out  his  buckle  and  exhibit- 
it  to  tire  court ;  “  what  would  mv 
ancestors  say,  were  they  to  rise  out  of 
thejr  graves,  and  see  me  with  such  an 
ornament  a§  lliis  ?” — “  They  would  be 
surprised,  1  dare  say,”  observed  Mr, 
Mingay,  “  to  sec  you  with  either  s/r/ze 
or  stocking'.” 


The  Mistake. 

A  CANNON-BALL,  one  bloody  day. 

Took  a  poor  sailor’s  leg  away  ; 

And,  as  on  comrade’s  back  he  made  ofT, 

A  second  fairly  look  his  bead  otT. 

The  fellow,  on  this  odd  emergence. 

Carries  him  pick-back  to  the  surgeoHss, 

Z — ds!  espies  the  doctor,  are  you  <5ra2ilf. 
To  bring  me  here  a  headless  trunk? 

A  lyin^<  dog  1  cries  Jack — he  said. 

His  leg  was  off,  and  not  bis  head. 

# 
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The  Wise  Irishman  and  his  Salad  Oil, 

PATRICK  OT»I under,  a  very  seU" 
sible  and  cute  Irishman,  as  ray  reader 
will  find,  came  over  from  llie  county 
of  Kilkenny  to  England,  in  order  to 
get  some  service;  and  in  a  few  clays 
Irad  the  good  fortune  to  be  hired  to 
Sir  Jeremy  Traeland,  near  €i)?ster, 
who  the  next  week  after  set  oui  urib 
his  family  for  London,  aiid  wheri  they 
came  to  town,  the  first  day  dinner  was 
dressed  according  to  Sir  Jeremv’s 
order,  by  a  letter  to  a  servant  who 
was  left  in  the  house  to  take  care  of  it ; 
and,  among  other  things,  a  fine  salad 
was  prepared  to  eat  with  a  f>iece  of 
roast  beef ;  but  when  Sir  Jeremy  went 
to  dress  it,  as  he  generally  did  him¬ 
self,  there  happened  to  be  no  oil  in  the 
house,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants 
being  all  busy,  he  called  bis  new  Irish 
footman  to  go  and  fetch  him  some. 
“Here/'  says  he,  *^you  must  go  to 
some  shop  and  get  me  a  quart  of  eat¬ 
ing  oil,  any  body  will  tell  you  where 
you  may  have  it.”  So  away  goes 
Patrick,  and  runs  full  drive  into  the 
first  shop  he  could  .see,  which  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  a  bakers :  I  want,”  says  he, 
quart  of  eating-oil  for  my  master.” 
**  I  do  not  sell  oil,”  quoth  the  man, 
**  Arrah,”  readied  Patrick,  “  but  then 
you  can  tell  me  where  they  do,”— 
“  Yes,  says  the  baker,  “  J  can  do  that,” 
and  going  to  the  door,  say  she,  “Here, 
frit  ud,  do  you  see  yonder  is  a  jar.” 
“Well,  a  jar,  and  what  is  ajar?” 
quoth  Patrick.  “Why,”  quotfi  the 
baker,  “  do  you  see  that  great  brown 
thing  upon  a  post,  that  is  a  j2ir,  and 
it  is  an  oil  shop,  there  you  may  have 
any  sect  <>f  oil  you  want.”  So  away 
goes  Patrick,  and  runs  staring  into  the 
oil-shop,  as  he  had  done  before  into 
the  baker’s;  “Arrah,  Sir,”  say  she  to 
the  oil-man,  “are  you  a  jar?” — “A 
jar,”  quoth  the  man,  “  no,  1  am  no 
jar,  but  there  is  a  jar  at  the  door,  I 
suppose  that  is  what  you  mean,  what 
might  you  want  pray?” — “Why,”  say.s 


Patrick,  “  1  want  a  quart  of  eating 
oil  lor  my  master,  and  I  was  shent 
here  for  it.”—“  That  you  may  have. 
Sir,”  replies  the  oil-man,  “but  what 
bave  you  got.  to  put  it  in?” — “  4rrah, 
fait,  nothing  at  all,”  cjuoth  Teague, 

“  but  y  on  may  put  it  in  a  piece  of  pa- 
per.”-— ‘‘  Paper !”  cries  the  oil-man  in 
a  surprii^e,  “  you  cannot  carry  it  in 
piiper,  why  it  is  a  liquid.” — “  Arrah, 
well,”  replies  Teague,  “  and  what  is 
that  to  you  what  it  is,  cannot  you  put 
it  in  a  piece  of  paper  as  1  desire  you  ]” 
“  Whv,”  savs  the  man  to  him  again, 
“I  tell  you,  you  cannot  carry  it  in/a 
piece  of  paper,  it  will  not  hold  it, 
(there  he  shewed  some  of  it  to  Patrick 
to  convince  him)  look  you  here,”  says 
he,  “  you  cannot  carry  this  in  a  paper, 
i  believe  ;  can  you,  do  you  liiink  ]” 

‘  Fait,”  says  Teague,  “  dat  ish  very 
true,  but  I  can  carry  it  'in  my  hat 
though:” — “  Oil,  your  hat,”  says  the 
oilman,  “ay,  that  is  true,  so  you 
may,  if  you  please.” — “  Fait  and  sho 
1  will  crush  down  de  crown,  and  car¬ 
ry  it  wid  my  hat.”— “Ay,  do  so,” 
says  the  man,  for  lie  was  willing  to  see 
the  joke ;  and  so  down  Patrick  thrusts 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  into  it  the 
man  pours  the  oil ;  and  when  this  was 
done,  the  conveniency  he  had  made: 
would  not  hold  above  the  half  of  it. 
“Well,  quoth  the  oilman,  “where 
will  you  put  the  rest  ?”  Here,  Patrick, 
after  a  little  pause,  finding  his  fingers 
in  a  cavity  in  the  other  side  of  his  hat, 
turns  it  upside  down  in  an  instant.  “O 
fait,”  says  he,  “put  it  in  here;  so  in 
the  man  pours  it  directly,  though 
ready  to  burst  with  laughing ;  and 
Patrick  put  his  hat  with  one  corner 
under  his  left  arm  ;  very  well  jileased 
with  his  contrivance,  paid  the  man  for 
his  oil,  and  away  he  marches  home 
as  fast  as  he  could,  with  the  oil  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  outside  of  his  hat 
upon  his  clothes,  to  the  very  shoes  of 
him.  Just  as  he  came  to  the  door, 
his  master,  being  at  the  parlour  win¬ 
dow,  and  seeing  what  condition  he 
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was  in  with  the  oil  in  his  hat,  tan  to 
the  door  in  a  great  passion  to  meet 
Jiiin,  and  to  prevent  his  coming  into 
the  parlour  with  it,  “You  rascal,” 
says  he,  “  how  came  you  in  that  pic¬ 
kle  ?  What  have  you  in  your  hat  ?’* 
“  O  fait,  Sir,”  says  Patrick;  “  but  it 
is  de  oil  that  you  sent  me  for.” 
Teague  speaking  this  so  seriously,  and 
so  seemingly  composed,  it  made  his 
master  ready  to  burst  with  laughter, 
though  he  was  provoked  at  his  igno¬ 
rance  to  the  greatest  degree.  “  Why, 
you  blockhead,”  says  he,  (for  he  now 
conceived  Teague's  contrivance,)  “  I 
bid  you  bring  me  a  quart  of  oil,  I 
am  sure  there  cannot  be  a  quart  in 
your  hat,  what  have  you  done  with  the 
rest?” — “  Arrah,  fait.  Sir,”  replies 
Pat,  “  but  1  have  got  the  rest  o'  the 
other  side  now so  turning  his  hat 
upside  down  again  (in  the  manner  he 
had  done  before)  spilt  all  the  rest  upon 
him;  which  unexpected  turn  of  inge¬ 
nuity,  procured  from  his  master,  not 
only  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughing, 
but  also  an  absolute  pardon  for  spoil¬ 
ing  his  clothes.* 


The  happy  Life  of  a  Country  Parson. 

PARSON,  these  things  in  thy  possessing, 
Are  better  than  the  Bishop’s  blessing— 

A  wife  that  makes  conserves  ;  a  steed. 

That  carries  double  when  there’s  need ; 
October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
Tythe-pig,  and  mortuary  guinea ; 

Gazettes  sent  gratis  down,  and  frank’d. 

For  which  thy  patron^s  weekly  thank’d  ; 

A  large  Concordance,  bound  long  since. 
Sermons  to  Charles  the  First  when  Prince; 
A  chronicle  of  ancient  standing ; 

A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  thy  band  in. 

The  Polyglott — three  parts — my  text, 
Hawfaeit — likewise  —now  to  my  next ; 

Lo !  here  the  Septuagint — and  Paul, 

To  sum  the  whole — the  close  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 
Drink  with  the  ’squire,  and  kiss  his  wife  ; 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fill. 

And  fast  on  Fridays — if  he  will;  . 

Toast  church  and  queen,  explain  the  news, 
Talk  with  churchwardens  about  pews; 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift, 

And  shake  his  head  at  Doctor  ^wift. 


Poor  Jack. 

TWO  fellows  meeting,  one  asked 
the  other,  why  he  looked  so  bad  ?  I 
have  good  reason  for  it,  answ^ered  the 
other,  “  poor  Jack  such  a  one,  the 
greatest  croney  and  best  friend  I  had 
in  the  world,  was  hanged  but  two  days 
ago,”  “  What  had  he  done  ?”  says  the 
first.  “  Alas!”  replied  the  other,  “he 
did  no  more  than  you  or  I  should 
have  done  on  the  like  occasion;  he. 
found  a  bridle  on  the  road,  and  took, 
it  up.”  “  What!”  says  the  other,  “hang 
a  man  for  taking  up  a  bridle !  That’s 
hard  indeed,”  “  to  tell  the  truth  of  the 
matter,”  says  the  other,  “  there  was  a 
horse  tied  to  the  o1her  end  of  it.” 


.Description  of  an  Assize-Town. 

A  POMPOUS  sheriff,  dress’d  exceeding  fin« 

With  awkward  javel-mea,  a  double  line. 

Two  judges  eager  for  the  hour  to  dine. 

A  group  of  counsel,  whom  one  always  sees. 

With  spruce  tye-wigs,  and  bands,  san* 
briefs,  sans  fees ; 

Attornies  anxious  to  create  dispute, 

And  ever  fishing  for  a  chancery -suit ; 

Raw  country  girls,  not  much  averse  io) 
please. 

Those  lucky  counsel,  who  have  touched 
some  fees ; 

Juries,  who  find  for  plaintiff,  or  defendant. 

Just  as  their  stomachs  feel,  to  make  an  end 
on’t. 

The  town  all  uproar,  riot,  noise,  and  pc = 
ther, 

And  drunken  witnesses  one  upon  the  other. 


Old  Hock. 

THREE  young  Cantabs  went  one 
evening  to  a  coffee-house  near  St. 
James’s,  being  recommended  to  it  for 
the  goodnessof  the  wine,  particularly 
old  hock,  one  of  them  who  took  upon 
himself  to  be  the  wit  of  the  company^ 
ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  a  bottle  of 
hie,  hchc,  hoc.  However  the  waiter 
paid  no  attention  to  this  command^ 
and,  upon  being  called  again,  was 
damned  for  a  stupid  rascal,  and  asked 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  bring  the  ' 
hoc.  “  Really,  gentleman  (said 
i  thought  you  had  declined  it.” 
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Particulars  of  the  Life  of  Governor 

Wall,  who  was  executed  for  the 

Murder  of  Benjamin  Armstrong. 

JOSEPH  WALL,  was  descended 
from  a  good  family  in  Ireland,  and 
entered  into  the  army  at  an  early  age. 
Of  a  severe  and  rather  unaccouioda- 
ting  temper,  he  was  not  much  liked 
among  the  officers.  The  late  Captain 
Armstrong  was  his  private  agent,  as 
well  as  agent  to  the  African  corps  of 
which  Mr.  Wall  was  commandant. 
Mr.  Wall  was  only  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  of  Sene-Gambia,  but  acted  as 
chief,  the  first  appointment  being  va¬ 
cant.  It  was  an  office  he  held  but  a 
short  time,  not  more  than  two  years. 
During  which  he  was  accused  with  the 
wilful  murder  of  Benjamin  Arni- 
stroug,  by  ordering  him  to  receive  800 
lashes,  on  July  the  10th,  1782,  of 
which  he  died  in  five  days  after.  His 
emoluments  were  very  considerable, 

V 

as,  besides  his  military  appointments, 
he  was  Superintendant  of  Trade  to 
the  colony.  His  family  were  origi-‘ 
nally  Roman  catholics,  but  of  course 
he  conformed  to  the  Protestant 
church,  or  he  could  not  have  held  his 
commission.  As  soon  as  the  account 
of  the  murder  reached  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  a  rew  ard  was  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  but  having  evaded  jus¬ 
tice  in  1784,  he  lived  on  the  continent, 
sometimes  in  France,  and  sometimes 
in  Laly,  but  mostly  in  France,  under 
an  assumed  name,  where  he  lived  re¬ 
spectable,  and  was  admitted  intp  good 
company.  He  particularly  kept  com¬ 
pany  with  the  officers  of  his  own  coun- 
trv,  who  served  in  the  French  army, 
and  was  well  known  at  the  Scotcli  and 
Irish  colleges  in  Paris,  In  1797>  he 
returned  to  this  country,  as  if  by  a 
kind  of  fatality,  w'ithout  any  apparent 
reason;  and  applied  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  friend,  to  obtain  a  safe  re¬ 
treat,  which  was  procured  him  at  a 
house  in  Lajubeth  Cut,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  several  months,  seldom  going 


out,  or  that  either  very  late  or  early^ 
He  was  frequently  advised  by  the 
friend  who  had  procured  him  the 
lodging,  to  leave  the  country  again 
and  questioned  as  to  the  motive  for 
remaining  ;  he  never  attempted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  any,  but  appeared,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  was  so  studiously 
concealing  himself,  to  have  a  distant 
intention  of  making  a  surrender,  in 
order  to  take  his  trial.  It  is  verv  evi- 
dent  his  mind  was  not  at  ease,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  taking  any 
firm  resolution  either  one  way  ar 
another.  And  even  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  give  himself  up,  shewed 
singular  want  of  determination,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  chance  whether  the  minister 
should  send  for  him  ©r  not ;  for  rather 
than  go  to  deliver  himself  up,  he 
wrote  to  say,  “  he  was  ready  to  do  so'" 
a  less  becoming,  but  not  a  less  dan¬ 
gerous  mode  of  encountering  danger. 
He  was  allied  by  marriage  to  a  noble 
family,  and  his  wife  visited  him  fre¬ 
quently  when  in  his  concealment  at 
Lambeth  ;  and  since  that  time  he  lived 
in  Upper  Thornhaugli-street,  Bedford- 
square,  when  apprehended.  It  is 
most  probable,  that  had  he  not  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
matter  had  been  so  long  forgotten, 
that  he  would  never  have  been  any 
way  molested.  His  tiial  came  on  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  Jan.  28,  1802,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  trial,  the  prisoner  said,  he  w^as 
very  hard  of  hearing,  and  therefore 
requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
sit  by  his  Counsel-  the  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  Chief  Justice  in 
the  connnission,  with  whom  appeared 
Mr.  Justice  Rooke,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence,  said  to  the  prisoner,  “  that 
is  perfectly  impossible  ;  there  is  a  re¬ 
gular  place  appointed  by  the  law  for 
persons  in  your  situation ;  we  can 
Jiiake  no  distinction  of  the  sort  yon 
desire  ;  that  would  be  invidious.”  It 
was  proved  by  the  witnesses  that  Arm- 
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strong  was  far  from  being  undutiful  in 
his  behaviour,  he  was,  however,  tied 
to  the  gun-carriage ;  and  black  men, 
brought  there  for  the  purpose,  not 
the  drummers,  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  would  have  had  to 
flog  this  man,  supposing  him  to  have 
deserved  flogging ;  but  black  men 
were  ordered  to  inflict  on  Armstrong 
the  punishment  ordered.  Each  took 
his  turn,  and  gave  this  unhappy  suf¬ 
ferer  25  lashes,  until  he  had  received 
the  number  of  SOO;  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  the  punishment  was 
inflicted,  was  not  a  cat-o’-nine-tails, 
which  is  the  usual  instrument,  but  a 
piece  of  rope  of  a  greater  thickness, 
and  which  was  much  more  severe  than 
the  cat-o’-niue-tails.  The  rope  was 
exhibited  in  evidence.  While  this 
punishment  was  inflicting,  the  prisoner 
urged  the  black  men  to  be  severe  :  he 
said,  among  other  things,  “  cut  him 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  liver."  Arm¬ 
strong,  the  subject  of  this  punishment, 
applied  to  him  for  mercy,  but  the 
observation  of  the  defendant  on  this 
occasion,  was,  **  that  the  sick  season 
was  coming  on,  which,  together  with 
the  punishment,  would  do  for  him." 
After  receiving  a  great  number  of 
lashes,  that  is  800,  this  poor  creature 
was  conducted  to  the  hospital.  He 
was  in  a  situation  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
bable  his  death  might  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ;  he  declared  in  his  dying  mo¬ 
ments,  he  was  punished  without  any 
trial,  and  without  ever  being  so  much 
as  asked,  whether  he'  had  any  thing 
to  say  in  his  defence.  The  prisoner 
in  his  defence  urged,  that  the  deceased 
was  guilty  of  mutiny — that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  was  not  so  sevt  re  as  reported, 
but,  that  the  deceased  was  sufi'ered 
to  drink  strong  spirits  when  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Several  witnesses  were  called 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  particu¬ 
larly  Mrs.  Lacy,  widow  of  the  captain 
who  succeeflrd  Mr.  Wall,  and  Mary 
Faikner,  wIjo  not  only  agreed  with 
bjni  in  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the 


men,  and  the  violent  language  they 
used,  but  both  positively  swore  that 
Lewis,  the  first  witness  against  the 
prisoner,  was  not  the  orderly  serjeanl 
on  that  day ;  John  Faikner,  Peter 
Williams,  and  some  others  who  were 
present,  were  also  examined,  and 
whose  testimonies  w  cnt  in  full  corrobo^ 
ration  of  the  account  given  by  the 
prisoner,  and  so  far  went  to  his  justi¬ 
fication;  but  which,  in  most  material 
points,  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
tire  evidence  w  hich  had  been  given  by 
the  witnesses  of  the  Crowm.  The 
jury  after  being  out  of  court  some 
time,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  ^guilty.* 
The  Recorder  then  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  him  :  that  he 
be  executed  the  following  morning, 
and  that  his  body  be  afterwards  de¬ 
livered  to  be  anatomized  according  to 
the  statute.  Mr.  Wall  seemed  sensi¬ 
bly  affected  by  the  sentence,  but  said 
nothing  more  than  requesting  the 
court  would  allow  him  a  little  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  death.  On  the 
21st  of  January,  a  respite  was  sent 
from  Lord  Pelham's  office,  deferring 
his  execution  until  the  25lh.  On  the 
24th,  he  was  further  respited  till  the 
28th.  During  the  time  of  his  con¬ 
finement,  previous  to  trial,  he  occu¬ 
pied  the  apartment  which  formerly 
was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ridgway, 
the  bookseller.  His  wife  lived  with 
him  ^or  the  last  fortnight ;  although 
he  w  as  allowed  two  hours  a  day,  from 
twelve  to  two,  to  walk  in  the  yard, 
he  did  not  once  embrace,  this  indul¬ 
gence;  and  during  his  whole  confine¬ 
ment,  never  went  out  of  his  room,’ 
except  into  the  lobby  to  consult  his 
Counsel.  He  lived  well,  and  was  at 
iimes  very  facelious,  easy  in  liis  man¬ 
ners,  and  pleasant  in  his  cosiveisatiou ; 
but  duri.ig  the  night  he  frequently  sat 
up  in  his  bed  and  sang  psalms,  over¬ 
heard  by  his  tellow-pnsoner  He  had 
not  rinany  visiters,  lii'*  ojdy  aitendaid 
was  a  prisoner,  who  was  ippoiiifcc 
fur  that  purpose  by  this  tur:ike3 
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After  trial  he  did  not  return  to  his 
old  apartment,  but  was  conducted 
to  a  cell ;  he  was  so  far  favoured  as 
not  to  have  irons  put  on,  but  a  per¬ 
son  was  employed  as  a  guard  to  watch 
him  during  the  night  to  prevent  his 
doins:  violence  to  himself.  His  bed 
was  brought  to  him  in  the  cell„  on 
which  he  threw  himself  in  an  agony  of 
mind,  saying,  it  was  his  intention  not 
to  rise  until  they  called  him  on  the 
fatal  morning.  The  Sheriffs  were 
particularly  pointed  and  precise  in 
their  orders,  with  respect  to  confining 
him  to  the  usual  diet  of  bread  and 
w^ater  preparatory  to  the  awful  event 
This  order  was  scrupulously  fulfilled. 
The  prisoner,  during  a  part  of  the 
night,  slept,  owing  to  fatigue  and 
perturbation  of  mind.  The  next 
morning  liis  wife  applied,  but  was  re¬ 
fused  admittance,  without  an  order 
from  one  of  the  Sheriffs.  She  applied 
to  Mr.  Sheriff  Cox,  who  attended 
her  to  the  prison.  From  the  time  of 
the  first  respite,  until  twelve  o’clock 
bn  Wednesday  night,  he  did  not  cease 
to  entertain  hopes  of  his  safety.  The 
interest  made  to  save  him  was  'very 
great.  The  whole  of  Wednesday  oc¬ 
cupied  the  great  law  otiieers;  the 
judges  met  at  the  Chancellor’s  in  tlie 
afternoon.  The  conference  lasted  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hours.  About  a  little 
after  four  o’clock,  Thursday  the  28th, 
th""  scaffold  began  to  be  erected  by 
torch-light,  and  was  completed  soon 
after  seven,  except  the  black  hanging, 
which  is  not  permitted  to  be  displayed, 
nor  the  prison-belKto  toil,  for  the 
departure  of  any  one  convicted  of 
murder  The  prisoner  had  an  affect¬ 
ing  interview  with  his  wife,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Wall,  the  night  before,  from 
whom  he  was  painfully  separated 
about  eleven  o’clock.  1  his  disconso¬ 
late  and  affectionate  lady,  unremitting 
ill  her  solicitude,  caused  the  colonel 
to  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Kirhv,  the 
gaoler,  about  nine  o’clock,  requesting 
she  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in 


the  cell  until  eleven ;  thus  cordially 
manifesting  her  fond  but  delusive 
hopes  to  the  very  latest  moment.  Mr. 
Kirby,  with  a  feeling  of  humanity 
highly  creditable  to  his  character, 
readily  complied  with  the  request. 
But,  greatly  unfortunate  lady!  she 
had  not  any  acquisition  of  reasonable 
hope  at  the  hour  of  her  departure. 
Eleven  o’clock  came  and  she  saw  the 
end  of  all  her  earthly  joys !  number¬ 
less  tender  embraces  now  took  place : 
the  loving  wife  reluctantly  departed, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  bathed 
with  tears,  while  the  unfortunate  hus¬ 
band  declared  that  he  could  now, 
with  Christian  fortitude,  submit  to  his 
unhappy  fate. — During  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  he  slept  but  little. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  his 
sleep  was  however  observed  to  have 
become  sound,  and  according  to  the 
best  recollection  of  his  atteiidant,  be 
continued  in  his  sleep  rather  more 
than  an  hour;  so  that  be  could  not 
have  heard  the  fatal  machine  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  debtors’  door.  Flis  voice 
preserved  its  usual  strength  and  tone 
lo  the  end ;  and  though  very  particu¬ 
lar  ill  his  questions  respecting  the  ma¬ 
chinery  in  every  part,  yet  he  spoke’  of 
his  approaching  execution  and  death 
with  perfect  calmness.  At  half  after 
six  in  the  morning,  his  prison  attend¬ 
ant  going  to  his  cell,  was  asked  by  him, 
“  whether  the  noise  he  heard  was  not 
that  of  erecting  his  scaffold  T’  He 
was  humanely  replied  to  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  The  ordinary,  Drl  Ford,  soon 
after  entered,  when  the  prisoner  de¬ 
voutly  joined  him  for  some  time  in 
prayer.  They  then  passed  on  to  an 
anti-room,  when  the  governor  asked, 
“wiiether  it  was  a  fine  morning?’* 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  said,  “  the  time  hangs  heavily,  I 
am  anxious  for  the  close  of  the  scene.” 
One  of  the  officers  then  proceeded  to 
bind  his  arms  with  a  cord,  when  he 
(  xtended  them  out  firmly  ;  but  recol¬ 
lecting  himself,  he  said,  “I  beg  your 
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pardon  a  moment and  putting  bis 
hand  in  ids  pocket,  he  drew  out  two 
white  handkerchiefs,  one  of  which  he 
bound  over  his  temples,  so  as  nearly 
to  conceal  his  eyes,  over  which  he 
placed  a  white  cap,  and  then  put  on 
a  round  hat ,-  the  other  handkerchief 
he  kept  betw'een  his  hands.  He  then 
observed,  the  cords  cut  me :  but  its 
no  matter.”  On  which  Dr.  Ford  de¬ 
sired  them  to  be  loosened,  for  which 
the  prisoner  bowed,  and  thanked  him. 
As  the  dock  struck  eight,  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  at  which  Sheriff 
Cox  and  Ids  officers  appeared.  The 
Governor  approaching  him,  said,  ‘‘  I 
attend  you,  sir and  the  procession 
to  the  scaffold,  over  the  debtors'  door 
Immediately  succeeded.  He  had  no 
sooner  ascended  it,  accompanied  by 
the  ordinary,  than  three  successive 
shouts  from  an  innumerable  populace, 
the  brutal  effusion  of  one  common  sen¬ 
timent,  evidently  deprived  him  of  the 
small  portion  of  fortitude  which  he 
had  summoned  up.  He  bowed  his 
head  under  the  extreme  pressure  of 
ignominy,  when  the  hangman  put  the 
halier  over  it,  but  took  it  off  again 
to  replace  it ;  this  done  the  Governor 
stooped  forward,  and  spoke  to  the 
Ordinary,  who,  no  doubt  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  pulled  the  cap  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  when  in  an  instant, 
without  waiting  for  any  signal,  the 
platform  dropped,  and  he  was  launch¬ 
ed  into  eternity  ! — From  the  knot  of 
the  rope  turning  round  to  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  his  legs  not  being  pull¬ 
ed,  as  at  his  particular  request,  he 
was  suspended  in  convulsive  agony  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
After  hanging  a  full  hour,  his  body 
was  cut  down,  put  into  a  cart,  and 
imniediiately  conveyed  to  a  building  in 
Cow-cross-street,  to  be  dissected. 
Fie  was  firessed  in  a  mixed  coloured 
loose  coat,  with  a  black  collar,  swans- 
down  waistcoat,  blue  pantaloons,  and 
white  silk  stockings.  He  appeared 
a  miserable  and  emaciated  object, 


never  having  quitted  tlie  bed  of  his  cell 
from  the  day  of  condemnation  till  the 
morning  of  his  execution.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  the  Church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Pancras. 

Edward  IF.  and  F.  and  Richard  III, 

EDWARD  IV.  was  a  prince  more 
splendid  and  showy  than  either  pru¬ 
dent  or  virtuous;  brave,  though  cruel; 
addicted  to  pleasure,  though  capable 
of  activity  in  great  emergencies ;  and 
less  fitted  to  prevent  ills  by  wise  pre¬ 
cautions,  than  to  remedy  them,  after 
they  took  place,  by  bis  vigour  and 
enterprise. 

_ I 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  bis  son  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  king  of  England,  by  the  name  of 
Edward  V.  though  that  young  prince 
was  but  just  turned  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  never  received  the  crown  or 
exercised  any  function  of  royalty;  so 
that  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
his  father  and  usurpation  of  his  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterward 
Richard  III.  was  properly  an  interreg¬ 
num,  during  which  the  uncle  took  his 
measures  for  wresting  the  crown  from 
his  nephew. 

THE  historians  who  favour  Richard 
HI.  for  even  he  has  met  with  partisans 
among  the  later  writers,  maintain  that 
he  w  as  well  qualified  for  government, 
had  he  legally  obtained  it;  and  that 
he  committed  no  crimes,  but  such  as 
were  necessary  to  procure  him  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  crown.  But  this  is  a  poor 
apology,  when  it  is  confessed  that  he 
was  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  which  appeared  necessary  for 
this  purpose ;  and  it  is  certain  that  all 
his  courage  and  capacity,  qualities  in 
which  he  really  seems  not  to  have 
been  deficient,  would  never  have 
made  compensation  to  the  people  for 
the  danger  of  the  precedent,  and  for 
the  contageous  example  of  vice  and 
murder  exalted  upon  the  throne. 
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The  bald-pated  Welchman,  and  the  Fly, 

A  SQUIRE  of  Wales,  whose  blood  ran 
higher. 

Than  that  of  any  other  squire; 

Hasty  and  hot,  whose  peevish  honour, 
Revenged  each  slight  was  put  upop  hur; 
Upon  a  mountain’s  top  one  day, 

Expos’d  to  Sol’s  meridian  ray  ; 

He  fum’d,  he  rav’d,  he  curs’d,  he  swore, 
Exhal’d  a  sea  at  ev’ry  pore; 

At  last,  such  insults  to  evade. 

Sought  the  next  tree’s  protecting  shade  ; 
Where  as  he  lay  dissolv’d  in  sweat, 

And  wip’d  off  many  a  rivulet ; 

Olf  in  a  pet  the  beaver  flies. 

And  flaxen  wig,  time’s  best  disguise  : 

By  which,  folks  of  mat  urer  ages. 

Vie  with  smooth  beaux,  and  ladies’ pages; 
Though  ’twasa  secret  rarely  known, 
lU-natur’d  age  had  cropp’d  his  crown  ; 
Grubb’d  all  the  covert  up,  and  now", 

A  large  smooth  plain  extends  his  brow. 
Thus  as  he  lay  with  numskull  bare, 

And  courted  the  refreshing  air  ; 

New  persecutions  still  appear, 

A  noisy  fly  offends  his  ear. 

Alas !  what  man  of  parts  and  sense, 

Could  bear  such  vile  impertinence  ? 

Yet,  so  discourteous  is  our  fate, 

Fools  always  buz  about  the  great; 

This  insect  now,  whoseactive  spite. 

Teased  him  with  never-ceasing  bite  ; 

With  so  much  judgment  play’d  his  part, 

He  had  him  botb  in  tierce  and  quart ; 

In  vain  with  open  hands  he  tries, 

To  guard  bis  ears,  his  nose,  his  eyes  ; 

For  now  at  last,  fomiliar  grown, 

He  perch’d  upon  his  worship’s  crowm: 
With  teeth  and  claws  his  skin  be  tore, 

And  stuff’d  himself  with  human  gore; 

At  last,  in  manners  to  excel, 

Untruss’d  a  point,  some  authors  tell. 

But  HOW  what  rhetoric  could  assuage, 

The  furious  squire,  stark  mad  with  rage? 
Impatient  at  the  foul  disgrace, 

From  insect  of  so  mean  a  race ; 

And  plotting  vengeance  on  hfs  foe. 

With  double  fist  he  aims  a  blow : 

The  nimble  fly  escap’d  by  flight,  ^ 

And  skipp’d  fjom  this  unequal  fight ; 

Th’  impending  stroke  with  all  its  weight. 
Fell  on  his  owm  beloved  pate  ; 

Thus  much  he  gain’d  by  this  adventurous 
deed. 

He  fool’d  his  fingers,  and  he  broke  his  head. 
MORAL. 

LET  eenates  hence '  learn  to  preserve  i 
their  slate,  / 

And  scorn  (he  fool  below  their  grave  debate  > 
Who  by  the  unequal  strife  grows  popular  k 
and  great.  3 

Let  him  buz  on,  with  senseless  rant  defy. 
The  wiise,  the  good  ;  yet  still  ’Us  but  a  fly ; 


With  puny  foes  (he  toil’s  not  worth  the  cost 
Where  nothing  cku  be  gain’d,  much  may 
be  lost 

uet  cranes  and  pigmies  in  mock  war  engage, 
\  prey  beneath  the  gen’rous  eagles  rage. 

{'rue  honour  o’er  the  clouds  sublimely  wing* 
Young  Ammon  scorns  to  run  with  less  than 
kings. 


The  Elector  Honored, 

AN  Englishman  travelling  through 
Germany,  who,  having  presented 
himself  at  the  gate  of  a  certain  city, 
was  desired,  in  the  usual  n^anner,  to 
describe  himself.  I  am/’  said  he, 
an  Elector  of  Middlesex,^*  The 
Germans,  who  hold  the  dignity  of 
Elector  as  next  in  rank  to  that  of 
Kin^,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  English  titles  and  ranks,  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  their  gates;,  and  tln^ 
guard  turned  out,  and  did  himwtt’/i- 
tary  honours  ! 


The  Actors. 

A  SHABBY  fellow  chanc’d  one  day  to  meet 

The  British  Roscius  in  the  street, 

(Garrick,  of  whom  our  nation  Jnstly 
brags.; 

The  fellow  hugg’d  with  a  kind  embrace — 

“  Good  sir,  I  do  not  recollect  your  face,” 

Quoth  Garrick. — Ko!”  replied  the  man 
of  rags: 

The  boards  of  Drury  you  and  I  bava 
trod 

Full  many  a  time  together,  I’m  sure.” — 

“  When  ?  ”  with  au  oath,  cry’d  Garrick, 
“  for  by  G — 

I  never  saw*  that  face  of  your’s  before! 
What  characters,  I  pray. 

Did  you  and  1  together  play  ?” 

“  Lord  !”  quoth  the  fellow,  “  think  not  that 
I  mock — 

When  you  play’d  Hamlet,  sir, — I  play’d  the 
cock.”  '  > 


On  Six  Sorts  of  People  who  keep  Fasts. 

THE  miser  fasts  because  he  will  not  eat. 
The  poor  man  fasts  because  he  has  no  meat ; 
The  rich  man  fasts  with  greedy  mind  to 
spare. 

The  glutton  fasts  to  eat  the  greater  share ; 
'Fhe  hypocrite,  he  fasts  to  seem  mpre  holy, 
ihe  righteous  mao,  to  punish  sin  and  lolly. 
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Anecdote  of  Dean  Swift. 

AS  Swiff  was  fond  of  scenes  in  low 
life,  he  missed  no  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  them,  when  they  fell  in  his 
way.  Once  when  he  was  in  the  conn 
try,  he  received  intelligence  that  there 
was  to  be  a  beggar’s  wedding  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  was  resolved  not 
to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  so 
curious  a  ceremony ;  and  that  he 
might  see  the  whole  completely,  pro- 
posed  to  Dr.^  Sheridan,  that  he  should 
go  thither  disguised  as  a  blind  fiddler, 
with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
would  attend  him  as  his  man  to  lead 
him.  Thus  accoutred,  they  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  when  the  blind 
fiddler  was  received  wuth  shouts  of  joy. 
They  had  plenty  of  meat  and  drink, 
and  plied  the  fiddler  and  his  man  with 
more  than  was  agreeable  to  them. 
They  sung,  they  danced,  told  their ' 
stories,  cracked  jokes,  &c.  in  a  vein 
of  humour  eutertaining  to  the  two 
giiests.  When  they  were  about  to  de¬ 
part,  they  pulled  out  their  leather 
pouches,  and  rewarded  the  fiddler  very 
handsomely.  The  next  day  the  Dean 
and  the  Doctor  walked  out  in  their 
usual  dress,  and  found  their  com¬ 
panions  of  the  preceding  evening, 
scattered  about  on  different  parts  of 
the  road,  and  the  neighbouring  village, 
all  begging  their  cliarity  in  doleful 
strains,  and  telling  dismal  stories  of 
their  distress.  Among  these  thev 
found  some  upon  crutches,  who  had 
danced  very  nimbly  at  the  wedding  ; 
others  stone  blind,  who  were  perfectly 
clear-sighted  at  the  feast.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  distributed  among  them  the  monev 
he  had  received  as  his  pay;  but  the 
Dean,  who  mortally  hated  thos^ 
sturdy  vagrants,  rated  them  soundly 
told  them  in  wlial  manner  he  ha 
been  present  at  the  wedding,  and  \^h 
let  into  their  roguery,  and  assured 
them,  if  tney  did  not  immediately 
apply  to  honest  labour,  he  would  have 
them  taken  up  and  sent  to  gaol. 


Whereupon  the  lame  once  more  re¬ 
covered  their  legs,  and  the  blind  their 
eyes,  so  as  to  make  a  very  precipitate 
retreat* 


Epigram. 

WHAT  legions  of  fables  and  whimsical  tales 

Pass  current  for  gospel  where  priestcraft 
prevails ! 

Our  ancestors  thus  were  most  strangely  de¬ 
ceived, 

What  stories  aud  nonsense  for  faith  they 
believed  I 

But  we  their  wise  sons,  who  these  fablei 
feject, 

Even  truth,  now-a-days,  ape  too  apt  t@ 
suspect ; 

From  believing  too  much,  fhe  right  faith 
w’e  let  fall, 

So  now  we  believe,  P  faith  !  nothing  at  alL 


Anecdote  of  a  Country  Curate, 

A  CLERGYMAN  being  one  Friday 
in  Lent  to  examine  his  young  Catechu¬ 
mens,  and  the  bell  tolling  for  prayers, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  a  game  of 
All-Fours  unfinished,  in  which  he  had 
the  advantage ;  but  told  his  antagonist^ 
he  would  soon  dispatch  his  audience, 
aud  see  him  out — Now,  for  fear  any 
tricks  should  be  played  with  his  cards 
in  his  absence,  he  put  them  in  his 
cassoek ;  and  asking  one  of  the  chil- 
iren  how  many  commandments  there 
were,  which  the  b<  y  not  readilv  an- 
sw  ering,  by  accident  one  of  the  cards 
dropped  out  of  his  sleeve. — He  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  bid  the  boy 
mke  it  up,  and  tell  him  what  card  it 
vvas,  wliich  he  readily  did;  Whet» 

I  Liming  to  the  parents  of  the  child  said, 
‘are  you  not  ashamed  to  pay  such 
ittle  regard  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
our  children,  as  not -to  teach  them 
'leir  commandments?  I  suspected 
your  neglect,  and  brought  ibis  card 
with  me,  to  detect  your  immorality,, 
H)  teaching  your  children  to  know 
heir  cards  before  their  command- 
aents.’' 
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Murder^ — Hammersmith  Ghost. 

FRANCIS  Smith  was  indicted  for 
the  wilful  murder  of  Thomas  Mil- 
wood,  at  Hammersmith,  to  which  in¬ 
dictment  he  pleaded  “  Not  guilty.’^ 

The  first  witness  called  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  was  John 
Locke,  Esq.  who  said  he  li^ed  at  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  and  was  a  wine-merchant. 
At  half  past  ten  o’clock,  he  was  called 
©ut,  and  met  the  prisoner,  who  in¬ 
formed  him,  he  had  shot  a  man, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  pretended 
ghost  of  Hammersmith.  There  had 
been  a  rumour  of  such  a  ghost  for 
several  weeks  before.  The  watch¬ 
man  was,  at  that  time  in  company 
with  the  prisoner.  The  deceased  had 
no  appearance  whatever  of  life.  He 
appeared  as  if  ke  had  been  shot. — 
The  prisoner  seemed  much  agitated, 
and  said  it  was  a  very  dark  night,  he 
did  not  know  that  the  deceased  was 
the  man  he  fired  at.  He  said  he  had 
spoken  to  him  twice  before  he  fired, 
and  received  no  answer. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Const.  He  said  that  five  weeks 
previously,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hammersmith  was  disturbed  with  re¬ 
ports  of  a  ghost,  and  several  parties 
of  young  men  used  to  go  out  at  night 
in  search  of  the  phantom  ;  but  could 
never  find  him.  The  dress  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  who  was  by  trade  a  bricklayer 
corresponded  very  much  with  the  re¬ 
ported  appearance  of  the  ghost. — 
He  had  a  white  jacket  and  trowsers 
on;  and  the  phantom  was  said  to 
have  been  dressed  in  white,  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  calf-skin  over  him.  The 
witness  had  known  the  prisoner  very 
Well :  he  was  an  'officer  in  the  excise. 
At  the  time  in  question,  he  wished 
very  much  to  surrender  himself :  but 
the  witness  advised  him  to  go  home 
to  his  lodgings.  The  prisoner  was  a 
man  of  mild  and  humane  disposition : 
generally  esteemed  by  every  one  in 
the  place. 


William  Girdler,  the  watchman,  at 
Hammersmith,  said,  he  was  with 
Mr.  Locke,  on  the  night  in  question, 
and  saw  the  deceased  quite  dead, 
with  a  shot  wound  in  his  jaw.  The 
witness  was  at  the  White-Hart,  at 
Hammersmith,  when  the  prisoner 
came  to  him,  and  said  he  had  hurt  a 
man,  and,  be  was  afraid  very  badly; 
and  desired  the  witness  to  go  with 
him,  which  he  did.  They  took  the 
deceased  to  a  public-hrmse. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Gurney.  He  said  he  had  olten 
heard  of  the  rumour  of  a  ghost  hav¬ 
ing  haunted  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  seen  it  himself,  the  very  Thurs¬ 
day  before  this  affair  happened.  It 
appeared  as  if  it  was  covered  with  a 
large  sheet,  or  a  table-cloth  ;  it  was 
near  Beaver-lane,  opposite  the  four 
mile  stone,  where  he  saw  it.  The 
witness  pursued  the  figure,  but  it  ran 
away  from  him',  and  at  the  same  time 
threw'  the  sheet  off  its  head.  For 
near  two  months  before  this,  the 
neighbourhood  was  disturbed  by  the 
i rumour  of  this  ghost;  and  these  ru¬ 
mours  occasioned  great  trouble  and 
mischief  in  the  place.  The  prisoner, 
he  said,  bore  a  very  good  character. 

Ann  Mihvood  was  next  examined  ; 
she  was  a  decent  looking  young  girl, 
dressed  in  mourning. 

She  said  she  was  sister  to  the  de¬ 
ceased;  that  about  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  night  in  question,  her 
brother  came  into  the  house  where  he 
lived,  and  was  talking  about  going  to 
fetch  home  his  wife,  who  had  been 
some  distance  off.— He  seemed  to  hes¬ 
itate  about  going :  "and  the  witness 
desired  him  to  go  for  his  wife.  He 
accordingly  set  out ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  he  was  gone  the  witness 
heard  a  voice  exclaim,  D — n  you 
who  or  what  are  you  I”  and  at  the 
same  instant  she  heard  a  gun  go  off’. 
She  opened  the  door  and  called  after 
her  brother,  but  received  no  answer. 
She  then  told  the  people-in  the  house, 
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that  she  feared  her  brother  was  killed, 
and  begged  they  would  assist  her  iii 
going  to  search  after  him;  but  they 
look  no  notice  of  her,  and  would 
not  believe  her  suspicions.  She  then 
said  she  would  go  out  by  herself,  if 
Jt  cost  her  her  life.  She  went  out 
accordinalv,  and  met  Mr.  Locke, 
toaeiher  with  the  watchman,  and 
found  that  iicr  brother  bad  been  shot 
She  did  not  know  that  any  animosity 
bad  ever  existed  between  the  deceas¬ 
ed  and  f)risoner.  , 

Mr.  Flower,  a  surgeon  residing  at 
Hammersmith,  said,  he  examined 
the  body,  when  he  observed  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  on  the  lower  jaw ;  a 
small  shot  of  the  size  No.  4,’  had 
entered  the  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  injured  the  spinal  marrow;  it 
was  a  mortal  wound :  the  face  was 
black,  which  was  caused  by  powder 
from  the  gun:  be  had  no  doubt  or 
the  wound  being  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

The  prisoner,  when  a^ked  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  defence,  at  first 
told  the  court  he  would  leave  his  de¬ 
fence  to  his  counsel ;  but  being 
informed  by  the  judge  that  his  coun¬ 
sel  could  not  speak  for  him,  he  said 
that  at  the  time  he  fired  the  shot,  he 
was  so  agitated  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  did.  He  had  called  out 
twice  to  the  figure  that  appeared  to 
be  coming  towards  him,  before  he 
tired,  and  he  would  then  solemnly 
declare  before  God,  that  he  was 
wholly  innocent  of  having  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
deceased,  or  any  other  person  what- 
,ever. 

Phebe  Pulbrook  was  then  called 
on  the  part  of  the  defence.  —  She 
recollected  on  the  Saturday  night 
before  he  was  shot,  his  having  being 
-taken  for  the  ghost.  He  said  that 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  were 
frightened  at  him  as  he  was  coming 
along  the  terrace.  They  cried  out, 
There  is  the  ghost  F'  and  being 


vexed  with  them  and  using  a  tad 
word,  replied  that  he  was  no  more 
a  ghost  than  they  were,  and  asked 
them  if  they  wanted  a  inmch  on  the 
head.  The  witness,  on  hearing  the 
deceased  relate  this  story,  and  under¬ 
standing  the  circumstance  Was  owing 
to  his  white  dress,  advised  him,  when 
he  went  out  at  night,  to  put  a  great 
coat  on,  for  fear  he  might  meet  wfith. 
some  misfortune. 

Mr.  Stowe,  a  gentleman  living  at 
Hammersmith,  said  the  prisoner  had 
the  character  of  being  a  good  and 
humane  man ;  and  five  or  six  other 
respectable  persons  gave  him  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  for  hum'anity  and  good' 
temper. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  began  his , 
charge  to  the  jury,,  by  observing, 
that  in  point  of  law,  character  could 
avail  nothing,  where  such  facts  as 
they  had  just  heard  stated,  ‘were 
brought  forward.  He  thought  it  his 
boiinden  duty  to  lay  it  down  to  the 
jury  that  nothing  had  been'stated  on 
the  part  of  the  defence,  which  could 
lake  it  out  of  the  legal  definition  of 
murder.  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  state  to  the  jury,  that  although 
Oialice  was  necessary  to  constitute 
the  crime  of  murder,  yet  it  was  not 
necessary,  according  to  law,  to  prove 
that  the  person  charged  with  murder 
had  known  the  deceased,  or  had 
entertained  any  personal  malice 
against  him.  The  general  disposition 
of  a  man  might  have  had  in  his  mind 
to  kill  another  was  malice  in  point  of 
law.  If  a  man  intending  mischief, 
should  fire  a  gun  into  that  hall  where 
the  court  was  then  sitting,  and  kill 
any  body,  at  random,  that  was  mur¬ 
der ;  the  man  did  the  act  wuh  a 
general  malicious  intention  ;  or,  if  a 
man  intending  to  kill  one  person,  mis¬ 
sed  him,  and  killed  another,  that  was 
murder.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
killing  of  a  person  designedly,  with¬ 
out  any  authority,  but  from  a  sup¬ 
position  that  the  person  ought  to 
R  r 
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be  killed,  \v*as  murder;  unless  the 
killing  was  occasioned  by  accident, 
or  took  place  in  consequence  of  some 
strong  provocation,  it  could  not  come 
under  any  other  denomination  except 
ihat  of  murder.  No  man,  from  a 
supposition  that  another  had  acted 
wrong,  could  take  the  authority  to 
punish  into  his  own  hands.  If  a 
man  went  out  to  shoot  robbers  on  the 
highway,  and  should  take  it  into  hi* 
head,  that  somebody  walking  along 
was  a  robber,  and  with  that  idea  kill 
him  ;  such  killing,  whether  the  man 
was  a  robber  or  not  was  murder.  In 
the  present  case,  it  appeared  that 
some  malicious  and  wicked  person,, 
taking  advantage  of  that  credulity 
which  belonged  to  a  great  portion 
of  mankind,  had  gone  about  at  night, 
and  spread  terror  and  unhappiness 
throughout  a  whole  neighbourhood. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  man 
had  a  right  to  call  that  act  a  capital 
offence,  and  to  suppose  he  could  be 
justified  in  putting  to  death  the  per¬ 
son  who  did  that  mischief,  however 
criminal  such  person  might  be.  Even 
if  the  very  person  appearing  in  this 
manner  as  a  ghoSt  had  been  killed, 
such  killing  was  murder,  But  here 
a  man  thought  he  had  a  right  to  go 
and  kill  any  person  he  saw  in  a  light 
coloured  coat.  This  was  actually  the 
case  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
He  went  out  with  a  loaded  gun,  in¬ 
tending  to  kill  contrary  to  law,  and 
killed  a  man  who  was  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent.  “Gentlemen,'^  continued  his 
lordship,  “I  should  be  betraying  my 
duty  as  a  judge,  and  acting  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  my  brother  judges 
near  me,  if  I  did  not  tell  vou  that 
this  act  of  the  prisoner's,  provided 
you  believe  tlflpe  facts  given  in  evidence, 
amomits  to  nothing  less  than  unui- 
In  this 'case  there  was  no  acci¬ 
dent;  there  was  no  sudden  or  violent 
provocation;  nor  was  there  any 
atlempt  m-ade  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  to  apprehend  the  supposed  * 


ghost.  But  he  went  and  thought 
himself  'entitled  to  kill  that  person, 
and  with  a  degree  of  rashness  which 
the  law  would  never  allow'^,  he  killed 
another  person.  It  was  his  duty  again 
to  state,  that  this  offence  w'as  murder. 

The  Jury  returned  for  better  than 
an  hour,  and  returned  with  a  verdict 
—  Guilty  of  MansIaughUr.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  declared  it  as  their 
Opinion,  that  siicli  a  verdict  could  not 
be  received.  For  if  the  Jury  believed 
the  facts,  they  must  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  murder,  or  they  must  aqurt 
him.  There  was  no  one  circumstance 
belonsinii  to  the  case  wdiich  could 
bring  the  offence  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  manslaughter.  The  jury 
then  consulted  for  about  a  minute  in 
the  box,  and  pronounced  a  verdict — 
GUILTY  OF  MURDEU.  < 

The  Lord  Chid  Baron  said,  he 
should  report  the  case  immediately. 

The  recorder  then  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  be  executed  on  theMonday 
following;  and  his  body  to  be  dissected. 

This  was  a  most  affecting  trial.  The 
prisoner,  a  young  man,  29  years  of  age 
was  dressed  in  black,  made  a  very 
genteel  appearance,  and  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
During  the  time  he  remained  at  the 
bar,  his  countenance  did  not  appear 
to  express  much  agitation  until  the 
jury  left  the  box.  Upon  the.  return 
of  the  jury,  he  appeared  still  more 
agitated  ;  and  particularly  so  when  he 
was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  murder. 
While  the  awd'ul  sentence  was  passing 
upon  him  by  the  recorder,  he  sup¬ 
ported  himself w'ifh  difficult},  and  was 
led  out  of  the  dock  by  Mr.  Kirby's 
assistant,  overwhehned  with  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  his  situation.  Mr.  Dignum, 
of  Drury-lane  theatre,  sat  by  him, 
and  w'as  extremely  affected  ;  he  wept, 
clasped  his  hands  together,  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  greatest  agitation.  Several 
of  his  relations  were  also  present,  and 
apparently  in  great  distress.  The 
session  house  was  crowded  in  everv 
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part  by  nine  o’clock,  and  the  yard 
was  filled  with  an  anxious  multitude, 
all  making  inquiry,  and  interested  in 
Iht  fate  of  the  prisoner.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  never  was  witnessed  a 
greater  degree  of  curiosity  than  was 
excited  by  this  trial. 


The  Three  Warnings, 

THE  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found, 

Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground  ;  . 
’Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sages. 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years, 

So  ninch,  that  in  our  latter  stages, 

When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages 
The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

This  great  affection  to  believe,  , 

Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive; 

If  old  assertions  can’t  prevail, 

Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay 
On  neighbour  Dobson’s  wedding-day  ; 
Death  call’d  aside  the  jocund  groom, 

With  him  into  another  room; 

And  looking  grave- — ‘  You  must,’  says  he, 

‘  Quit  your  svVeet  bride,  and  come  with  me.’ 
<  With  you!  and  quit  my  Susan’s  side? 

*  With  you  ?  the  hapless  husband  cried  ; 

^  Young  as  I  am,  ’tis  monstrous  hard  ! 

‘  Besides,  in  truth,  I’m  not  prepared  ; 

‘  My  thoughts  ou  other  matters  go, 

*  This  is  my  w  edding  night  you  know.’ 

What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard, 
His  reasons  could  not  well  be  stronger ; 
So  death  the  poor  delinquent  spar’d 
And  left  to  live  a  little  longer, 

Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 

His  hour-glass  trembled  while  he  spoke — 

*  Neighbour,’  he  said,  farewell;  no  more 
‘Shall  death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour; 

‘  And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame, 

‘  Of  cruelty  upon  m  v  name; 

‘  To  give  you  time  ft”  preparation, 

‘  And  fit  you  for  yom  future  station  ; 

‘  Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 

‘  Before  your’e  summon’d  to  the  grave ; 

‘  Willing  for  once  I’ll  quit  my  prey, 

‘  And  grant  a  kind  reprieve; 

‘  In  hopes  you’ll  have  no  more  to  say, 

‘  But,  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

‘  Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave.’ 

To  these  conditions  both  consented, 

And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  nfxtthe  hero  of  our  tale  befel. 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well; 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course. 

And  smok’d  his  pipe,  and  strok’d  his  horse, 
The  willing  muse  shall  tell ; 

He  chaffered  then,  he  bought,  he  sold, 

Nor  opce  perceived  his  growing  old, 


Nor  thought  of  death  as  near: 

His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew. 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few’, 

He  pass’d  his  hours  in  peace  ; 

But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase, 
While  thus  along  life’s  dusty  road. 

The  beaten  track  content  he  trod,  ‘  . 

Old  time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares, 
Uucall’d,  unheeded,  iinaw’are^, 

Broughton  his  eightieth  year. 

And  now,  one  night,  Jn  musing  mood, 
As  all  alone  he  sate; 

Th’  unwelcome  messenger  of  fate. 

Once  more  before  him  stood  ; 

Half  kill’d  with  anger  and  surprise, 

‘  So  soon  returned  !  old  Dobson  cries. 

‘  So  soon,  d’ye  cal!  it’  death  replies ; 
‘Surely,  my  f  dead ,  you’re  but  in  jest  1 
‘  Since  I  w  as  here  before, 

‘  ’Tis  six-and-thirty  years  at  least,  ' 

'  And  you  are  now'  fourscore.’ 

‘  So  much  the  worse,’  the  clown  rejoin’d 
‘  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind, 

‘  How  ever,  see  your  search  be  legal, 

‘  And  your  authority  —is’t  regal  ? 

‘  Else  you  are  come  on  a  fooF.s  errand j 
‘  With  but  a  secretary’s  warrant. 

‘  Besides,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings 
‘  Which  I’ve  look’d  for  nights  and  mornings 
‘  but  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 

‘  I  can  recover  damages.’ 

‘  I  know',’  cries  death,  that,  at  the  best, 
‘  I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 

‘  Rut  don’t  he  captious,  friend  at  least, 

‘  I  little  thought  you’d  still  he  able, 

‘  To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable ; 

‘  Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length, 

‘  1  wish  you  joy,  tho’,  of  your  strength!’ 

‘  Hold,’  says  the  farmer,  ‘  not  so  fast! 

‘  I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  pasL’ 

‘  And  no  great  wonder,’  death  replies, 

‘  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes; 

‘  And  sure  to  see  one’s  loves  and  friends, 

‘  For  legs  and  arms  w  ould  make  amends.’ 

‘  Perhaps,’  says  Dobson,  ‘  so  it  might, 

‘  But  latterly  I’ve  lost  my  sight.’ 

‘  This  is  a  shocking  story,  faith ; 

‘  Yet  there’s  some  comfort  still,’  saysdeath; 
‘  Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse, 

‘  I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news  ;’ 

‘  There’s  none,’  cries  he,  and  if  there  were, 
‘  I’m  grown  so  deaf,  I  could  not  hear.’ 

‘  Nay  then  !’  the  spectre  stern  rejoined', 

‘  These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings; 

‘  If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 

‘  Yoiiv’e  bad  your  three  sufficient  w^arnings 
‘  So  come  along,  no  more  we’ll  part,, 

He  said,  and  touch’d  him  with  his  dart ; 
And  now,  old  Dobson  turning  pale. 

Yields  to  his  fate — so  ends  ray  tale. 

Epitaph  on  Dr.  Fuller, 
HER'Ilics  earth. 

R  r  2 
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A  curious  Cause  of  War, 

IN  1006,  some  Modenese  soldiers 
ran  away  with  a  bucket  from  a  well 
belonging  to  the  state  of  Bologna. 
This  implement  might  be  worth  a 
shilling ;  but  it  produced  a  quarrel, 
which  terminated  in  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  Henry,  king  of  Sardinia,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  11.  assisted 
the  Modenese  to  keep  possession  of 
the  bucket,  and  in  one  of  the  battles 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  father  the 
emperor,  offered  a  chain  of  gold  that 
would  encircle  Bologna,  which  is 
seven  miles  in  compass,  for  his  son’s 
ransom,  but  in  vain — after  twenty-two 
years  imprisonment,  and  his  father 
being  dead,  he  pined  away  and  died. 
His  monument  is  still  extant  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans. — This  fatal 
bucket  is  still  exhibited  in  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  of  Modena,-  enclosed 
in  an  iron  cage. 


On  a  Gamester- 

HERE  lies  the  body  of  All-Foursy 
"Who  lost  his  money,  and  pawn’d  his  cloaths  ; 
If  that  you  want  to  know  his  name, 

’Tis  Highest,  Lowest,  Jack,  and  Game. 


'  Cockney  Pun. 

TWO  cockney  gfcmwifw  walking  the 
other  day  in  the  City-Road,  observed 
on  a  window  lodgings  to  let  p  when 
one  of  them  said,  “  1  are  a  good 
mind  to  takelem.’*  “  VhatT  says  the 
other,  ‘‘are  you  tired  of  your  present 
lodgingsl”  “  no  ;  but  ]  thinks  as  how 
that  change  of  hair  is  'olesome.'* — “  I 
suppose,”  replied  the  second,  “  that 
ts  the  reason  vy  so  many  people  rear 
vigs. 


Epitaph  at  Walton,  Surry, 

ON  DANIEL  WEST,  BATIOEMAN. 

HERE  lies  bargeman  West, 

Who  was  none  of  the  best ; 

In  his  youth  he  was  wild, 

And  when  old  was  a  child ! 

Reing  dead  at  the  last, 

Desir'd  old  CVidrontogivehima  cast. 


Anecdote  of  Mr.  Bensley  the 
Tragedian. 

MR.  BENSLEY,  before  he  went  on 
the  stage,  was  a  captain  in  the  arm}® 
One  day  he  met  a  Scotch  officer  who 
had  been  in  the  same  regiment.  The 
latter  was  happy  to  meet  an  old  mess¬ 
mate  ;  but  his  Scotch  blood  made  him. 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  a  player ;  he 
therefore  hurried  Mr.  Bensley  into  an 
unfrequented  coffee-house,  where  he 
asked  him,  “  how  could  h^  disgrace 
the  corps  by  turning  a  play-actor 
Mr.  Bensley  replied,  “that  he  by  no 
means  considered  it  in  that  light ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  a  respectable  player, 
who  behaved  with  propriety,  was 
looked  upon  in  the  best  manner,  and 
kept  the  company  of  the  best  people.”* 
“  And  what,  maun,”  said  the  other, 
“  do  you  get  by  this  business  of  your’sl” 
I  now,”  answered  Mr.  B.  “  get 
about  a  thousand  a  year,”  “  A  thou¬ 
sand  a  year!”  exclaimed  Saunders, 
astonished;  *^have  youony  vacancies 
in  your  corps.** 


A  true  and  faithful  Inventory  of  the  Goods 
belonging  to  Dr.  Swift,  Vicar  of  Lara- 
cor ;  upon  lending  his  House  to  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  till  his  Palace  was 
re-built. 

I  AN  oaken,  broken  elbow  chair, 

A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear; 

A  batter’d,  shatter’d  ash  bedstead, 

A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid  ; 

A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint, 

A  back-sword  poker,  without  point ; 

A  pot  that’s  crack’d  across,  around, 

With  an  old  knotted  garter  bound  ; 

An  iron  lock,  withoutakey, 

A  wig,  with  hanging  quite  grow'n  grey  ; 

A  curtain  worn  to  half  a  stripe, 

A  pair  of  bellows  without  pipe; 

A  dish  which  might  good  meat  afford  ojice^ 
An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance; 

A  bottle-bottom,  wooden  platter, 

One  is  for  meal,  and  one  for  water; 

There  likewise  is  a  copper  skillet, 

Which  runs  as  fast  out  as  you  fill  it ; 

A  candlestick,  snuff-dish,  andsave-all, 

And  thus  his  hoHsehold  goods  you  haveaU. 
These  to  your  Lordship,  as  a  friend, 

Till  y«u  have  built,  I  freely  lend  ; 

They’ll  serve  your  lordship  for  a  shift, 

Why  not,  as  well  as  Br.  Swift? 
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The  Cards  spiritualized. 

ONE  Richard  Middleton,  a  soldier, 
attending  divine  service,  with  the  rest 
of  the  regiment,  at  a  church  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  instead  of  pulling  out  a  bihle, 
like  his  brother  soldiers,  to  find  the 
parson’s  text,  spread  a  pack  of  cards 
before  him.  This  singular  behaviour 
did  not  long  pass  unnoticed,  both  by 
the  clergyman  and  the  serjeant  of  the 
company  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
latter  in  particular  commanded  h.im  to 
put  up  the  cards,  and  on  his  refusal, 
conducted  him  after  ehurch  before  the 
mayor,  to  w  hom  he  preferred  a  formal 
complaint  of  Richard’s  indecent  beha¬ 
viour  during  divine  service,  Weil, 
soldier,  (said  the  mayor)  what  excuse 
have  you  for  this  strange  scandalous 
behaviour?  If  you  can  make  an  i^po- 
logy,  or  assign  any  reason  for  it,  it  is 
well*  If  you  cannot,  assure  ycui self 
that  I  will  cause  you  to  be  severely 
punished  for  it.  Since  your  honour 
is  so  good  (replied  Richaro)  as  to  iet 
me  speak  for  myself,  an’t  please  your 
worship,  I  have  been  eight  days  upon 
the  march,  with  a  bare  allowance  of 
sixpence  per  clay  ;  which  your  honour 
will  surely  allow  is  hardly  sulficieirt  to 
maintain  a  m  in  in  meat,  drink,  wash¬ 
ing,  and  other  necessaries  that  l.e  con- 
sec^uently  may  want,^withoul  a  bible, 
prayer-book,  or  any  other  good  book. 
On  saying  this,  Ptichard  drew  out  his 
pack  of  cards,  and  presenting  one  of 
the  aces  to  the  mayor,  continued  his 
address  to  the  magistrate  as  follows  : 

When  I  see  an  ace,  may  it  please 
vour  honour,  it  reminds  me  thai  there 
is  only  one  God  ; — and  when  1  look 
upon  a  two  or  three,  the  former 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Father  and 
Son ;  and  the  latter  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. — A  four,  calls 
to  remembrance  the  four  evangefists. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  — 
A  five,  the  five  wise  virgins,  who 
were  ordered  to  trim  their  lamps; 
there  were  ten,  indeed,  but  five,  your 


'■-rship  may  remerabef,  were  wise, 
an  .  five  were  foolisln — A  sis,  that  in 
six  days  God  created  heaven  and 
earth. — A  seven,  that  on  the  seventh 
day  he  rested  from  all  he  had  made. — 
An  eight,  of  the  eight  righteous  per¬ 
sons  jweserved  from  the  deluge  ;  viz, 
Noah  and  his  wife,  with 'his  three 
sons  and  their  wives.  —  A  nine,  of 
the  nine  lepers,  cleansed  by  our 
Saviour;  there  were  ten,  but  one  only 
returned  to  offer  his  tribute  of  thanks. 
—  And  a /ten,  of  the  ten  commsnd- 
oienls. 

Richard  then  took  the  kpave, 
placed  it  beside  him  ;  and  passed  on 
to  the  e]ueei],  on  which  he  observed 
as  follows ;  This  queen  reminds  me 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  came 
from  the  uttermbst  parts  of  the  earth 
to  hear  the  wAdmn  of  Solomon ;  as 
her  companion  the  king  does  of  the 
great  King  of  heaven,  and  of  king 
George  the  second. 

Well,  returned  the  mayor,  you  have 
given  me  a  very  good  description  of 
ail  the  cards  except  the  knave. 

If  TOur  honour  will  not  be  angry 
with  me,  returned  Richard,  I  can 
give  you  the  same  satisfiiction  on  that 
as  any  in  the  pack?  No,  said  the 
mavor.  Well,  returned  the  soldier, 
the  greatest  knave  I  know,  is  tha 
sergeant  tfiat  brought  me  before  you. 

I  don’t  know,  replied  the  mayor, 
w'bether  he  he  the  greatest  knave  or 
no,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  the  greatest 
fool. 

The  soldier  then  continued  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  When  I  count  the  number  of 
dots  in  a  pack  of  cards,  theie  are 
365  ;  so  many  days  are  there  in  a 
year. — When  I  count  how  many  cards 
are  in  a  pack,  I  find  there  are  fifty- 
two  ;  so  many  weeks  are  there  in  a 
year. — When  I  reckon-  how  many 
1  ricks  are  won  by  a  pack  I  find  there 
are  thirteen ;  so  many  months  are 
there  in  a  year.— So  that  this  pack  of 
cards  is  both  bible,  almanack,  and 
prayer-book,  to  me. 
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The  mayor  called  his  servants, 
ordered  them  to  entertain  the  soKiser 
well;  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and 
said,  he  was  the  cleverest  fellow  he 
ever  heard  in  his  life. 


The  Priest  and  Ostler. 

ONCE 'at  some  holy  time,  perhaps  t’was 
Lent, 

itfi  honest  ostler  to  confession  went. 

And  thereof  sins  a  long  extended  score, 

Of  various  shape  and  size,  he  rtiumbled  o’er ; 

Till  having  clear’d  his  conscience  of  the 
stuff, 

(For  any  moderate  conscience  quite  enongh) 

He  ceas’d.  “  What  more?”  the  reverend 
father  cried^ — 

No  more” — th’  onburthea’d  penitent  re¬ 
plied. 

But,”  said  the  artful  priest,  yet  unre¬ 
veal’d, 

There  Inrks  one  darling  vice  within  your 
thought  conceal’d. 

•*  Bid  you,  in  all  your  various  modes  of 
cheating, 

Ne’er  grease  the  horses’  teeth  to  spoil 
their  eating?” 

Never,”  “  cried  Crop.”  So  then  to  close 
each  strain, 

He  was  absolv’d,  and  sent  to  sin  again. 

Some  months  from  hence,  sad  stings  of 
conscience  feeling, 

Crop,  at  confessional,  again  was  kneeling, 

When-Io!  at  every  step  his  conscience  easing 

Out  popp’d  a  groan,  and  horses  teeth  and 
greasing ; 

“  Saneti  Maria  1”  cry ’d  the  astonish’d  priest, 

How  much  your  sins  have  with  your 
days  increas’d. 

When  last  1  saw  yon,  you  deny’d  ail 
this,” 

True,”  said  (be  ostler,  very  true  it  is. 

And  also  true,  that,  till  that  blessed  time, 

I  never,  father,  beard  of  such  a  crime.” 


Woman  of  Fashions  Journal. 

BREAMED  of  the  captain — ccr- 
tainly  a  fine  man — eounted  my  card 
money— lost  considerably — never  play 
again  with  the  dowager— breakfasted 
at  two,  my  new  maid  too  handsome — 
remember  lopart  with  her—  sent  cards 
of  compliments  to  the  two  ^iiss  Crot¬ 
chets  and  Lady  Dunder — my  lap-dog 
Sophy  unwell — apprehensive  the  poor 
animal  is  crossed  in  love — a  sad  thing 
I  know  by  cxpericncs — The  man  from 


Vickery’s  called  with  my  new  wig- 
very  becoming,  but  somehow  it  has 
not  the  elegant  air  of  that  purchased 
by  iMiss  Twigg,  in  St.  James Vstreet 
—could  not  dress  myself  to  my  satis¬ 
faction — Jenny  abominably  awkward, 
shall  certainly  })art  with  her-— my 
head  continually  running  on  the  Cap¬ 
tain — buy  no  more  rou^e  in  the  city, 
might,  as  well  use  brick-dust — never 
can  settle  these  feathers  to  my  liking 
— “  Can  I  e’er  cease  to  love  liiee  1  ah  ! 
no,  my  love,  no !” — a  charming  air 
that — remember  to  get  my  piano-forte 
in  order  against  the  next  evening  con- 
;  cert — read  two  chapters  in  the  new 
novel  of  Innocent  Adidlery,  and 
jiail  of  the  Monk — Mr.  Lewis  is  a 
delightful  writer,  so  chaste  and  so 
.  moral — remember  to  inquire  for  the 
Tales  of  lounged  at  the 

musical  library — bespoke  new  dress 
— ate  some  ice  in  Bond-street — -don’t 
like  lady  Mazey^s  new  chariot — dined 
at  lady  Rackett’s — the  captain  there 

—  more  than  usually  agreeable — went 
to  the  opera— the  captain  of  the 
party — house  prodigiously  crowded 
— my  ci-de-vant  husband  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  box  with  a  lady — rather  mai-a- 
propos ;  bnt  no  matter,  telle  chose  sont 
— looked  into  lady  Squander’s  rout 

—  positively  a  mob — very  right  in 
engaging  Townsend — remember  to 
bespeak  him  for  my  next  concert — - 
sat  dowm  to  cards — in  great  luck — ■ 
won  a  cool  hundred  of  my  lord 
Lackivit,  and  fifty  of  the  baron — 
returned  borne  at  five  in  the  morning 
— indulged  in  half  an  hour’s  reflection 
— resolved  on  reformation,  and  to 
erase  my  name  from  the  fashionable 
institution. 


Epitaph  on  a  Laxsrjer. 

HTC  JACET,  Jacobus  Stray/, 
Who  forty  years  followed  the  law; 
When  he  died. 

The  devil  cried, 

James,  give  us  your  paw. 
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Curious  Mistake. 

A  CURIOUS  mistake  occurred  at 
Mr.  K/s  levee  some  lime  since  in 
Covent-Garden,  A  gentleman  was 
shewn  into  his  presence,  whose  object 
was  to  treat  about  an  engagement  for 
bis  daughter ;  but  as  about  this  hour 
a  horse-dealer  had  been  appointed  to 
call,  the  Manager,  whose  head  run 
very  much  at  prc'ent  upon  his  stud, 
mistook  one  for  tiie  other,  and  began 
by  asking  the  father  of  Melpomene — 
‘*IIow’  old  is  she]” — “Sixteen  last 
]May,  sir.” — “  O  she’s  aged  then,  and 
won’t  do  for  the  hard  work  :  pray  is 
she  quiet  ?” — “Perfectly,  I  never 
knew  a  gentler  creature.” — “  Has  she 

been  Jong  in  town?” - ‘‘ 1  only 

brought  iier  up  a  week  ago  from  East 
Grinstead.” — “Well,  if  your  terms 
are  moderate,  I  dare  say  we  shall  not 
differ,” — “  Sir,  that  I  leave  entirely  to 
3’ourself:  she  is  below,  shall  I  biing 
her  up  to  you]” — -“Bring  her  up! 
Oh  no,  give  her  to  my  groom,  he’ll 
put  her  into  a  stall,  till  I  come  down 
to  look  at  her,” — “  Into  a  stall,  sir  !” 
“  Yes,  sir,  into  a  stall  to  be  sure.”— - 
“Sir,  do  you  mean  to  affiont  me  ]” — 
“  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
you  come  3'ou  sa3q  trom  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Mews]” — “  No,  1  came  from 
East  Grinstead.” — “With  a  mare?” 
■ — “  No,  with  my  daughter.” — “  Got 
by  Scr3'scraper  out  of  Andromache]” 
“  No,  she  is,  the  first  born  of  my  own 
and  my  ever-lamented  wife,  Mary 
JMuggins.” 


Wager, 

A  CUPtlOUS  wager  was  decided 
lately  at  Buxton  causeway.  A  person 
undertook,  for  something  considerable 
to  draw  a  weight  of  seven  pounds  to 
him,  which  was  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  rope  a  mile  in  length.  This,  which 
was  looked  on  as  a  singular  feat  of 
strength,  was  performed  with  seeming 
case  by  the  undertaker,  and  much 
money  depended  on  the  event  of  it. 


A  remarkable  instance  of  ingenious 
Co7itrivance  in  an  insane  Patient. 

A  GENTLEMAN  some  time  since, 
who  being  denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  had  recourse  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wish  of  sending  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  a  certain  provincial  paper,  offering 
himself  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  he  tore  out  a  blank  leaf  from 
a  large  bible,  made  a  pen  with  a  straw 
by  means  of  a  bit  of  glass,  ink  from 
a  solution  of  soot  in  cherry  juice,  and 
wafer  from  chewed  bread,  which  last 
being  neafl}-  managed  received  an  ac¬ 
curate  impression  of  the  family  arms 
from  his  seal.  The  letter  thus  pre¬ 
pared  he  got  conveyed  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  post-office  by  means  of  an 
orange-girl  to  whom  he  presented  it 
with  a  shilling,  inclosed  in  a  cover  on 
which  was  written  “  to  be  put  into  the 
post-office  immediately,”  and  this  he 
effected  while  his  servant  was  bu3dng 
fruit  at  his  elbow. 


The  Faithful  Dog, 

AT  the  seal,  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  three  miles  from  Blenheim, 
there  is  a  portrait  ifi  the  dining-room 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  by  Johnston,  wiiii 
the  mastiff-dog  who  saved  his  life. 
It  seems  a  servant  had  formed  the 
design  of  assassinating  his  master,  and 
robbing  the  house,  but  the  night  he 
had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which  had 
never  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  HenrVj, 
for  the  first  time,  followed  him  up 
stairs,  got  under  the  bed,  and  could 
not  be  got  from  thence  by  eitiier  mas¬ 
ter  or  man.  In  tlie  dead  of  the  niglit, 
the  servant  entered  the  room  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  horrid  design,  but  was  in¬ 
stantly  seized  by  the  dog,  and  being 
secured,  confessed  all  his  intentions. 
There  are  ten  quaint  lines  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  picture,  which  conclude 
thus 

But  iu  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  store: 

I  find  mure  love,  than  those  .1  trusted  more. 


J 
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Henry  VII, 

THE  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  in 
the  main  fortunate  for  his  people  at 
home  and  honoura1)le  abroad.  He 
put  an  e«d  to  the  civil  wars  with  which 
the  nation  had  long  been  harrassed; 
he  maintained  peace  and  order  in  the 
state ;  he  depressed  the  former  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  of  the  nobility  ;  and, 
together  with  the  friendship  of  some 
foreign  princes,  he  acquired  the  consi¬ 
deration  and  regard  of  all. 

He  loved  peace,  without  fearing 
war;  though  agitated  with  continual 
suspicions  of  his  servants  and  minis¬ 
ters,  he  discovered  no  timidity,  either 
in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  or  in  the 
day  of  battle  ;  and,  though  often  se¬ 
vere  in  his  punishments,  he  was  com¬ 
monly  less  actuated  by  revenge  than 
by  maxims  of  policy. 

His  capacity  was  excellent,  but 
somewhat  contracted  by  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  his  heart ;  he  possessed  insinua¬ 
tion  and  address,  but  never  employed 
these  talents,  except  where  some  great 
point  of  interest  was  to  be  gained ; 
and  while  he  neglected  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  his  people,  he  often 
felt  the  danger  of  resting  his  aulho- 
lity  on  their  fear  and  reverence  alone. 
He  was  always  extremely  attentive  to 
his  affairs;  but  possessed  not  the 
faculty  of  seeing  far  into  futurity  ;  and 
and  was  more  expert  at  providing 
a  remedy  for  his  mistakes  than  judi¬ 
cious  in  avoiding  them.  Avarice  was 
on  the  whole  his  ruling  passion  :  and 
be  remains  an  instance,  almost  sin¬ 
gular,  of  a  man  placed  in  a  high 
station,  and  possessed  of  talents  for 
great  affairs,  in  whom  that  passion 
predominated  above  ambition.  Even 
among  private  persons  avarice  is  com¬ 
monly  nothing  but  a  species  of  am¬ 
bition,  and  his  chiefly  incited  by  the 
prospect  of  that  regard,  distinction, 
and  cossideration,  which  attend  on 
riches.  He  died  April  the  l‘2th, 
J509,  aged  5*2,  having  leigned  ^3 
years. 


The  Man  Milliner. 

WHOEVER,  his  head  bj  any  chance  shonl^l 
pop, 

Within  the  precinct#  of  a  modish  shop  ; 

Tn  whose  g^ay  windows  every  thing  appear? 
Of  decking  finery  that  a  woman  wears  ; 

Find  an  automaton  in  shape  of  hian, 

Present  a  necklace,  or  display  a  fkn  ! 
Powder’d  and  perfum’d,  see.  the  cTeatnre 
stalk, 

Smirk  like  a  lady,  delicately  talk  ; 

Choose  out  a  head-dress,  praise  lac’d  shifts* 
to  sin  in, 

Or  descant  on  the  prettiest  baby-liia^pn  ; 
Commend  the  muslin  drawers,  or  advise, 

The  pillowy  .shape  to  swell  the  female  sl2e. 
Rise,  wmrnen,rise!  unto  yonrselves  be 
just. 

And  tread  such  he -she  beings  into  dust ; 

While  the.ie  consume  what  ought  to  be  yonr 
bread, 

What  lovely  thousands  must  on  shame  be 
fed ; 

Base  slave,  be  gone  I  no  woman’s  birthright 
ipoil. 

Resume  your  manhood  by  .some  manly  toil ; 
Nor  meanly  rifle  those  whom  nature  gave, 
Man’s  heart  to  succour  and  bis  strength  to 
save.  . .  - 

Anecdote, 

IT  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  that  a  corporal  of  his 
regiment,  a  fine  young  fellow,  wore 
a  watch  chain  suspended  from  a  leaden 
ball,  merely  from  a  wish  to  appear  of 
consequence.  Frederic  wishing  to  be 
convinced  of  the  matter,  accosted  the 
corporal  one  day  on  the  parade.  ‘*Ah 
corporal !"  said  he,  “  you  must  be  a 
prudent  fellow,  to  have  saved  a  watch 
out  of  your  pay.'^  “  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  api  brave,  Sire!”  replied  the  man, 

“  the  watch  is  of  little  consequence.’’ 
The  king,  taking  out  a  watch  set  with, 
diamonds,  said — “  My  watch  points  at 
five— how  much  is  yoiir’s  V*  Shame  and 
confusion  at  first  appeared  in  the  cor¬ 
poral's  face  :  At  length  he  pulled  out 
his  bullet,  and  answered  with  a  firm 
voice,  “  my  watch.  Sire,  neither  i 
shews  five  nor  six,  but  \t  tells  me  that; 
I  ought  to  be  ready,  at  every  hour, 
to  die  for  your  majesty  !"  the  king; 
replied,  “  In  order  that  you  may  daily  1 
see  one  of  those  hours  at  which  you  t 
arc  to  die  for  me,  lahe  this  watch." 
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The following;  ivhimskal  Story  appears 
in  the  Life  of  Lee  Lewis, 

LINNET,  while  at  Hammer" 
smith  with  his  company,  expressed 
a  desire  to  play  at  Chelsea,  but  was 
informed  that  it  was  under  the  con- 
troul  of  a  very  indexible  magistrate, 
particularly  averse  to  giving  any  en¬ 
couragement  to  plays  or  other 
amusements.  However,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  seeming  insiirmounttvble  ditE- 
culty,  Linnet  met  with  a  friend,  a 
gentleman,  who  wrote  a  warm  recom-, 
mendatory  letter  foi  him  to  the  obdu¬ 
rate  magistrate,  and  gave  kim  as¬ 
surance  of  his  meeting  with  success. 
With  this  encouragement  Linnet  bold¬ 
ly  pushed  to  the  justice’s-house, 
directing  his  whole  company  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Chelsea,  and  order  a  dinner 
at  the  swan,  and  regale  themselves ; 
this  mandate  was  cheerfully  complied 
with,  and  the  eventful  letter  was  de¬ 
livered  according  to  direction*  But 
what  was  the  purport  of  this  letter? 
Instead  of  that  which  should  secure  a 
welcome  and  support,  it  was  one  that 
menaced  the  reader  with  a  sudden 
scene  of  horror.  'Tis  proper  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

Then  thus  it  w'as:-the  comedy 
of  the  bold  stroke  for  a  wife  had  been 
played  a  few  nights  before,  and  old 
Linnet,  on  this  occasion,  resolving  to 
make  a  grand  appearance,  had  put  on 
the  Stage-waistcoat  he  had  worn  in  the 
eolonel,  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  which 
was  a  letter  supposed  to  be  sent  by 
the  colonel* s  friend  to  Obadiah  Prim^ 
upon  hearing  that  the  real  Simon  Pure 
was  actually  come,  which  if  not  time¬ 
ly  prevented,  must  ruin  the  colonel* s 
design  upon  the  cautious  quaker. 
Judge  of  the  magistrate's  surprise  on 
opening  the  supposed  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  when  he  found  it  began 
thus: 

There  is  <i  design  to  rob  the  house 
and  cut  your  throat. — -The  justice 
rang  the  bell— a  servant  appeared- 
♦  Where  is  the  man  that  brought  this 


letter  ‘  In  the  hall,  sir,'—*  Call  him- 
up  directly.'  While  the  servant  was 
employed  in  going  to  fetch  up  the  un¬ 
conscious  culprit,  old  quorum  read 
on— 

The  gangf  whereof  1  am'  one, 
though  now  resolved  to  rob  no  more — 
(here  old  Linnet  made  his  appearance) 
‘Well  friend,*  says  the  justice,  ‘you 
belong  to  a  gang*  ‘  how  many  are 
there  of  you  ?’--‘  We  are  fourteen  in 
all,  sir,'—*  fourteen!'  and  where  are 
you  all  ?*— ‘at  Tool’s,*  sir— at  the  swan 
-  ‘I^eed!  Oh,  very  well,  you  have 
all  your  tools  at  the  swan,  have ‘you? 
ril  take  care  of  you  and  your  tools 
presently.*— ‘many  thanks  to  yon  sir ; 
squire— told  us  you  would  encourage 
us.*— ‘  Aye,  was  it  he  sent  vou  to  my 
house  !'— ‘  yes,  sir.’— ‘  well,  and  when  do 
you  intend  to  begin  this  grand  affair  % 
—we  always  begin  about  seven  o’clock 
sir.’-“‘  you  do  !*— here  Thomas,  here, 
seize  this  daring  hardened  old  villain 
he  and  his  whole  gang  are  coming  to 
rob  and  murder  my  family  this  night, 
and  all  their  horrid  tools  are  at  the 
swan  public-house  !’— H  did  not  thiqk 
this  of  you,'  (says  the  servant  to  Lin¬ 
net.)—*  What,  do  you  know  the  fellow, 
sirrah  ?’— ‘  yes,  sir,  he  is  master  of  the 
play,'—*  A  player  1  and  are  not  you  an 
open  and  avowed  murderer  ?’— *  O 
lord,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  — ‘  look 
at  this  letter,  you  hang-dog ! — did 
you  not  deliver  this  to  me  ?’— who  can 
describe  the  innocent  Linnet's  astonish¬ 
ment  upon  the  discovery  of  his  mis^ 
take  ?— ‘  oh,  dear  sir,  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,  here’s  squire - 's  letter,  I 

hope  this  will  satisfy  you.'--*  hold  him 
‘till  I  see  what's  here.'  On  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  real  letter,  his  worship's 
countenance  was  changed  from  a  sa» 
,vage  ferocity  to  a  more  placid  smile. 
He  immediately  dismissed  the  innO” 
cent  aggressor,  with  a  full  permission 
of  bis  performing— with  this  piece  of 
wholesome  advice— never  to  forget  his 
part  again. 


*  The  then  keeper  of  the  $waa. 
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The  CiTs  CoUntfy  Box. 

TttE  Wealthy  cit,  grown  old  in  trade, 

Now  wishes  for  the  rural  shade, 

And  buckles  to  hid  one  hOrse  chair 
Old  Dobbin,  or  the  founder’d  mare  ; 

While,  wedg’d  in  closely  by  his  side, 

Sits  Madam,  his  unwieldy  bride, 

With  Jacky  on  a  stool  before  ’em, 

And  out  they  jog  in  due  decorum. 

Scarce  past  the  turnpike  half  a  mile? 

^  How  all  the  country  Seems  to  smile  P 
And  as  they  slowly  jog  together, 

1  he  cit  commends  the  road  and  weather 
While  Madam  doats  upon  the  trees, 

And  longs  for  ev’ry  house  she  sees  ; 
Admires  its  views,  its  situaticm, 

And  thus  she  opens  her  oration; 

*  What  signifies  the  loads  of  wealth, 

“  Without  that  richest  je  wel  health  ? 

'  Excuse  the  fondness  of  a  wi  fe, 

Who  doats  upon  your  precious  life  ! 

‘  Such  ceaseless  toil,  such  coustant  car?*, 

‘  Is  more  than  human  strength  can  bear; 

*  One  may  observe  it  in  your  face — 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  break  apace  : 

*  And  nothing  can  your  health  repair, 

^  But  exercise,  and  country  air. 

^  Sir  Traffick  has  a  house,  you  know, 

*  About  a  mile  from  Cheney-rovv; 

*  He’s  a  good  man,  indeed,  ’tistrue; 

*  But  not  SO  warm,  my  dear,  as  you  : 

*  And  folks  are  always  apt  to  sneer — 

*  One  would  not  be  ont-done,  my  dear!’ 
SirTratlick’s  name  so  well  applied, 

Awak’d  his  brother  merchant’s  pride ; 

And  Thrifty,  who  had  all  his  life 
Paid  utmost  deference  to  his  wife. 

Confess’d  her  arguments  had  reason ; 

And  by  th’  approaching  summer  season 
Draws  a  few  hundred  from  the  stocks, 

And  purchases  his  Country  Box. 

Sioine  three  or  four  miies  out  of  town 
An  hour's  ride  will  bring  you  down  ; 

He  fixes  on  his  choice  abode, 

Not  half  a  furlong  from  the  road  ; 

And  so  convenient  does  it  lay, 

The  stages  pass  it  ev’ry  day; 

And  then  so  snug,  so  mighty  pretty, 

To  have  a  house  so  near  the  city  ! 

Take  hut  your  places  ai  me  Boar; 

You’re  set  down  at  the  very  door. 

Well  then,  suppose  them  fix'd  at  last, 
White-washing,  painting,  scrubbing  past ; 
Huggingthemselves  in  ease  and  clover, 
Vfith  all  the  fuss  of  moving  over ; 

Lo,  a  new  heap  of  whims  are  bred, 

And  wanton  in  ray  lady’s  head! 

‘  Well;  to  be  sure,  it  must  be  own’d, 

*  It  is  a  charming  spot  of  ground ; 

<  So  sw'cet  a  distance  for  a  ride, 

*  And  all  about  so  countryfied  ; 

*  ’Twould  come  but  to  a  trilling  price 
‘  To  make  it  quite  a  paradise! 


‘  I  cannot  bear  those  nasty  rails, 

‘  Those  ugly,  broken,  mouldy  pales  ; 

‘  Suppose,  my  dear,  instead  oflbese, 

‘  We  build  a  railing  all  Chinese; 

‘  Altho’  one  hates  to  be  exjfos’d, 

^  ’Tis  dismal  to  be  Ihrss  inclos’d  % 

‘  One  hardly  any  object  sees — 

<  I  wish  you’d  fell  those  odious  treeg* 

‘  Objects  continually  passing  by, 

‘  Were  somethingto  amuse  the  eye; 

‘  But  to  be  pent  within  the  wa’is, 

‘  One  might  as  well  beat  St*  Paul’s* 

‘  Our  house  beholders  w  ould  adore,  - 
^  Was  there  a  level  lawn  before, 

‘  Nothing  its  views  to  incommode, 

‘  But  quite  laid  open  to  the  road  ; 

^  Yfhile  ev’ry  traveller,  in  amaze, 
i  ^  Should cfe  our  little  mansion  gaze: 

‘  And  pointingto  the  choice  retreat, 

‘  Cry,  That  Sir  Thrifty’s  country-seat ! 

No  doubt  her  arguments  prevail, 

For  Aladam’s  taste  can  never  fisil. 

Blest  age  !  when  ail  men  may  procure 
The  title  of  a  connoisseur; 

W  hen  noble  and  ignoble  herd 
Are  govern’d  by  a  single  word; 

Tho’,  like  the  royal  German  dames, 

It  bears  an  hundred  Christian  nances — 

As  genius,  fancy,  judgment,  gout, 

Whim,  Caprice,  ,/e  neseai  quoi,  Virtu^f 
Which  appellations  all  describe 
Taste,  and  the  modern  tasteful  tribe. 

Now  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  joiners 
With  Chinese  artists  and  designers. 
Produce  their  schemes  of  alteration, 

To  work  this  wondrous  reformation. 

The  useful  dome,  which  secret  stood, 
EmbosomM  in  the  yew  trees  wood. 

The  traveller  with  amazeraeutsesf 
A  temple  Gothic  or  Chinese,  .. 

With  many  a  beil  and  tawdry  rag  >  n 
And  crested  with  a  sprawling  'dragon  5 
.4  vtmoden  arch  is  bent  aside 
A  ditch  of  water,  four  feet  wide. 

With  angles,  corves,  and  zig-zag  lines. 
From  Halfpenny’s  exact  designs  ; 

In  front  a  le«'el  lawii  is  seen, 

'Without  a  shrub  upon  the  green  ; 

Where  taste  Would  w^ant  its  first  great  law. 
But  for  the  skulking  fly,  ha-ha; 

By  whose  miraculous  assistance. 

You  gain  a  prospect  two  fields  distance, 
.And  now  from  Hyde-park  Corner  come 
The  gods  of  Athens  and  of  Rome, 

Here  squabby  cupids  take  their  places, 
With  'Fen us,  and  the  clumsy  graces  ; 
Apollo  there.  With  aim  so  clever, 
Stretches  bis  leaden  bow  forever; 

And  there,  without  the  power  to  fly, 
Stands  fix’d  a  tip  toe  Mercury. 

The  villa  thus  completely  grac’d, 

All  own’d  that  Thrify  has  a  taste; 

And  Madam’s  female  friends  and  cousinsp- 
With  common-council  men,  by  dozens, 
Flock  every  Sunday  to  the  seat, 

To  stare  about  them,  and  to  eat. 
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Love  in  a  Fish-Pond. 

A  VERY  ludicrous  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black- 
heath  Twoyoimg  ladies,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  very  wealthy  gentlemen  have 
been  accustomed  for  several  months 
past,  to  take  their  evening’s  walk  ro- 
getlier  on  the  side  of  the  heath,  and 
of  late  have  been  frequenHy  accosted 
by  two  London  sparks,  who  have  pur¬ 
posely  crossed  them  in  their  prome¬ 
nade^  and  endeavoured  by  the  aid  of 
a  very  fashionabU  ejcterior,  and  many 
obliging  civilities  to  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  their  notice.  Encouraged 
by  a  polite  reception,  they  were  in¬ 
duced,  about  a  week  since,  to  make 
an  open  declaration  of  their  affection, 
and  to  entreat  they  may  be  permitted 
to  break  the  affair  to  the  ladies’  friends. 
Already  tired  of  their  insipid  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  view  to  punish  their 
vanity,  the  ladies  seemingly  assented 
to  the  proposal,  and  one  evening  last 
week  was  appointed  for  the  wished-for 
interview.  As  it  would  be  near  eight 
o’clock  before  the  parties  could  arrive 
from  town,  that  time  was  fixed  ;  the 
ladies  were  to  meet  them  at  the  end 
of  the  pleasure-ground,  the  night 
being  moon-light,  and  were  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  their  parents^  The 
counting-house  fops,  were  transported 
with  their  good  fortune,  and  having 
dressed  themselves  for  the  occasion, 
repaired  to  the  appointed  spot,  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  moment  fixed  upon,  re¬ 
membering  that  he  who  can  break  his 
promise  to  his  mistress,  even  in  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  may  have 
l®ve  playing  in  his  imagination,  hut 
it  can  never  have  entered  his  heart. 
After  waiting  a  short  time,  a  servant 
in  livery  came  running  to  them,  and 
having  inquired  their  names,  told 
them  that  his  young  mistress  was 
fearful  of  the  damps,  but  was  waiting 
at  some  distance  with  her  female  friend, 
adding,  that  if  the  gentlemen  would 
suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded,  he 
would  conduct  them  to  the  ladies’ pre¬ 


sence.— exclaimed  the  fops, 
“  where  the  devil’s  the  necessity  of 
that?”  “Such  are  my  orders,”  re¬ 
plied  the  servant,  “  and  if  you  are, 
not  willing  to  conform  to  them,  I  shall 
take  my  leave.”  “Wcdlweli,”  rejoined 
the  former,  “  only  bring  us  in  safety^ 
to  the  ladies,  and  their  orders,  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  they  seem,  shall  be  com¬ 
plied  with.”  The  fops  thei'i  tied  their 
handkerchk-Tsl  over  their  eyes,  and 
(uoceeded  into  the  pleasure-grounds 
with  the  servant,  but  had  not  gone 
far,  before  they  suddenlv  stepped  up 
to  their  middle  in  a  fish-pond.  At 
the  same  instant  a  loud  laugh  was 
heard,  and  before  they  could  extricate 
themselves,  and  pull  the  bandage  from 
their  eyes,  their  faithless  guide  had 
decamped,  and  no  traces  of  his  flight 
could  be  perceived.  Their  love  was 
by  this  time  sufficiently  cooled  and 
they"  began  to  see  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  them,  so  that  having  bit»“ 
terly  inveighed  against  the  whole  sex, 
and  vowed  revenge  against  the  author, 
of  their  mischance,  they  repaired  to 
a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lewisham,  where  they  obtained  a 
change  of  cloathing,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  console  each  other  for  the  loss  of 
wealth  and  beauty  they  had  hoped  to 
possess.  This  circumstance  has  oc¬ 
casioned  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among 
the  friends  of  the  parties,  and  the 
young  fortune-hunters  have  confined 
themselves  to  their  counting-houses 
in  the  borough  ever  sinceo 


Epigram. 

HIS  last  great  debt  is  paid-poor  Tom’s  no 
more, 

Last  debt  J  Tom  never  paid  a  debt  before. 


A  Margate  Toast. 

WE  have  often  heard  of  a  toast  given 
at  the  mansion-house,  last  war,  “  a 
speedy  peace  and  «cow.”  We  are  now- 
told  of  a  popular  toast  at  Margate, 
“  Success  to  the  British  arms  all  over 
the  world,  and  every  where  eise*^ 
s  s  2 
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Cooke  and  incledoni 


An  Irish  Question. 

AN  Irish  saiior  on  board  one  of  the 


IT  is  related  of  Cooke^  that  spend¬ 
ing  ao  evening  at  a  tavern,  and  bejug 
rather,  how  come  you  so,  but  quite 
full  bf  mirth,  Mr  Incledon  came  in 
with  an  intention  of  sleeping  there, 
Vv’hra  our  hero  called  upon  him  to  sing 
**  the  Storm  C  but  who  refused,  it 
being  very  late,  and  retired  to  bed ; 
where  he  liad  not  been  long,  before 
Cooke  enquired  of  the  master  and 
waiters  if  they  knew  that  man  who 
sat  down  in  the  box  with  him?  they 
answered,  “Mr.  Incledon.'' — “  It 
is  no  such  thing,  its  some  vile  impos¬ 
tor.  He  has  stole  my  watch  and 
notes ;  and  I  insist  on  some  officers 
being  called  in,  that  we  may  search 
him,"  cries  Cooke.  In  vain  ail  ex¬ 
postulated  ;  and  at  length  the  guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  night  were  called  in,  when 
they  ascended  up  to  Incledon’s 
chamber,  with  Cooke  at  their  head. 
Charley  was  now  roused  out  of  his 
first  sleep,  and  briefly  enquired  what 
thc\'^  wanted  %  Coqke  persisting  that 
was  the  man  who  had  got  the  notes  ; 
observing  at  the  same  time,  “if  its 
Incledon,  he  can  sing  the  Storm:  let 
me  hear  this  man  sing  that  song,  and 
I’ll  be  convinced  of  my  error." 
Charley  now  perceived  the  drift  of 
the  joke,  without  further  preface, 
addressing  himself  to  Cooke,  struck 
up — “  Cease  rude  Boreas,"  Sfc, 


An  Epigram. 

POOR  Peter  was  harrasa’d  by  fever  and 
gout, 

Aftendea  with  terrible  pain ; 

Full  long  had  he  wish’d  aad  expected  relief, 

But  his  hopes  prov’d  delusive  and  vain; 

His  friends  came  to  sea  him,  they  pitied 
his  case, 

Aud  advis’d  him  to  send,  with  all  speed, 

For  the  Doctor  to  come,  whose  assistance 
they  thought, 

Might  afford  him  some  help  in  hi#  need. 

By  no  means,  says  Peter,  it  must  not  be  so. 

For  I  am  resolv’d,  whilst  I  have  bi^ath  ; 

(Tho’  pains  and  diseases  may  torture  my 
irame,) 

Still  to  wait  for  a  natural  death. 


king’s  ships  at  Portsmouth,  who  was 
a  servant  to  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
a  countryman  of  his,  carrying  his 
master’s  tea-kettle  very  carelessly  in 
his  hand  to  get  it  iilled  with  water, 
let  it  fall  overboard,  and  it  immedi¬ 
ately  sunk.  Dreading  the  con¬ 
sequences,  after  scrarching  his  head 
for  a  few  seconds  of  time,  he  went 
to  the  lieutenanr,  and  pulling  oft”  his 
dutch-cap,  addressed  him  thus : 
‘Arrah,  sir,  Fd  be  after  asking  you 
a  question,  if  you  plase/  ‘  What  is 
it  ?  replied  the  other.  *  Pray  now,  if 
a  mail  knows  where  a  thing  is,  can  he 
say  that  he's  lost  it  V  ‘No,  Murphy/ 
said  the  lieutenant.  “  Then  by 

J - s,  sir,  your  tea-kettle’s  at  the 

bottom  of  the  sea." 


.  A  sublime  Sonnet. 

PVE  beard  the  tempest,  bowl  and  roar. 
The  thunder  roil  its  peels  on  high  ; 

I’ve  heard  the  waves  dash  on  the  shore. 
The  angry  lion’s  horrid  cry ; 

I’ve  heard  the  patriot’s  awful  Voice, 
Strong  as  a  boundless  river’s  course: 
I’ve  heard  the  battle’s  furious  din. 

The  warrior,  iu  his  boiling  ire, 

His  eyes  emitting  lambent  fire. 

His  prayer  to  angry  heaven  preferr’d  I 
I’ve  heard  where  other  folks  have  been. — : 
God  bless  me!  what  a  deal  Pve  heard  ! 


JNewspaper  Readers,  , 

SHENSTONE,  the  poet,  divides 
the  readers  of  a  newspaper  into  the 
following  general  classes:— The  ili- 
natured  man  looks  to  the  list  of  bank¬ 
rupts  ;  the  tradesman  to  the  price  of 
bread  ;  the  stock-jobber  to  the  lie  of 
the  day;  the  old  maid  to  marriages; 
the  prodigal  son  to  death  ;  the  mono¬ 
polist  to  the  hopes  of  a  wet  harvest; 
and  the  boarding-school  misses  to 
every  thing  relating  to  Gretna-green  ! 

Medical  Notice. 

A  COUNTRY  apothecary  has  written  over 
his  door, 

‘  Ail  sorts  of  drags  and  dying  stuffs  sold  here.* 
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The  bashful  Bridegroom, 

SOME  time  since  a  wedding  was  to 
have  taken  place  between  a  yoang 
couple  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Merthyr  Tidvil,  South-Wales,  and 
considerable  preparations  were  made 
to  regale  the  company  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  At  the  appointed  hour 
the  intended  bride  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  arrayed  in  her  best  apparel,  and 
her  friends  were  waiting  to  accompany 
her  to  the  altar ;  but,  alas !  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  not  to  be  found.  After  a 
considerable  time  had  been  spent  in 
search,  the  happy  man  was  discovered 
hid  in  a  rick,  and  on  being  roused 
from  his  cover,  he  slunk  home  and 
retired  to  bed,  complaining  of  indis’ 
position^  and  that  his  sister  had  taken 
away  his  cloaths.  On  the  following 
morning,  however,  the  timid  youth 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume 
his  daily  labour;  on  his  appearance 
at  which  he  was  cheered  by  the  loud 
huzzas  of  a  numerous  concourse  of 
young  women,  who  had  assembled  to 
chastise  the  culprit  for  his  faithless 
conduct.  After  dragging  him  from 
the  work-shop,  and  giving  him  a  com¬ 
plete  coat  of  tar,  they  thickly  studded 
him  with  feathers,  mounted  him  on  a 
Hank,  and  carried  him  to  the  eburen- 
door.  Vain  were  the  poor  delinquent’s 
supplications  for  mercy ;  his  female 
tormenters  would  hear  nothing.  After 
he  had  been  exposed  sufficiently,  the 
men  who  had  assisted  in  the  ceremony 
were  about  to  withdraw,  but  the 
feathered-deceiver,  fearing  to  be  left 
alone  amidst  a  troop  of  furious  ama¬ 
zons,  brided  his  male  persecutors  with 
half-a-guiiiea  s  worth  of  ale  to  escort 
him  in  safety  out  of  the  reach  of  fur¬ 
ther  vengeance.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  third  young  woman  he  has  thus 
deceived. 

Hard  Running. 

JOHN  ran  so  long,  and  ran  so  fast, 

No  wonder  he  ran  oat  at  last; 

He  ran  in  debt,  and  then  to  pay, 

He  distanc’d  all,  and  ran  away. 


Giving  up  the  Ghost, 

A  COUNTRY  company  were  ex¬ 
hibiting  Hamlet,  when  a  person  was 
allotted  to  peiform  the  Ghost,  who, 
though  destitute  of  stage  requisites, 
possessed  great  humour.  After  his 
first  scene  with  Hamlet  was  termi¬ 
nated,  the  cry  was  so  violent  against 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  house,  that 
he  turned  to  the  audience,  and  made 
the  following  laconic  address  ;  VWhy, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  can  you 
expect,  for,  from  my  oum  account, 
I  am  a  damned  ghost,  and  sutYer  penal 
firesJ  The  outrage  still  continuing, 
he  made  his  second  appeal.  ‘  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  since  it  is  your  pleasure 
that  1  should  not  exist,  I  must  of 
necessity  give  up  the  Ghost  /' 


G&od  Excuse. 

A  YOUTHFUL  parson  one  day  preach’d, 
Against  the  drunken,  lewd,  and  idle; 

His  flock  he  earnestly  beseech’d, 

On  their  desires  to  put  a  bridle. 

The  service  o’er,  his  text  forg^ot, 

The  parson  revel’d  with  the  squire; 
Bnmpers  went  round,  Oh!  woeful  bint. 

His  rev’rence  tumbled  in  the  mire. 

“  Where’s  now  your  bridle?”  quoth  his  host 
He  hiccup’d  out,  “  What  do  you  think 
I’ve  thrown’t  away !  No,  tis  not  lost; 

I  only  took  it  off  to  drink.” 


Fox  and  the  Blind  Woman, 

THE  immortal  Fox,  when  a  youth, 
meeting  a  blind  woman  on  Easter 
Monday,  who  was  crying  puddings 
and  pies,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  ‘Come  along  with  me,  dame, 
1  am  going  to  Moorfields,  where  this 
holiday  time,  you  may  chance  to 
meet  with  good  custom.’  Thank  you 
kindly,  sir,  replied  she.  Whereupon 
he  conducted  her  to  Cripplegate 
church,  and  placed  her  in  the  middle 
aisle.  ‘Now,’  said  he,  ‘you  are  in 
Moorfields:’  which  she  believing  to 
be  true,  immediately  cried  out, 
“  Hot  puddings  and  pies !  here  they 
are,  all  hot !' 
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Spanish  Depravity, 

THE  following  narrative,  extracted 
from  the  travels  of  a  German  through 
Spain,  in  the  years  1797  and  17<)8, 
we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  is  over-coloured,  after  the  pe¬ 
culiar  natural  taste  of  tlie  writer:-- 

It  is  true,  that  women  in  Spain 
were  fornierlv  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  slavery,  insornuch  that  since 
the  general  civilization  of  Europe, 
Spanish  jealousy  has  become  prover¬ 
bial  ;  but  in  progress  of  time  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Spain,  running  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  are  almost  become  more 
free  than  in  any  other  country.  Wo¬ 
men  pay  and  receive  visits,  from  their 
tertullas  at  will,  go  to  public  fetes 
without  consulting  their  husbands, 
spend  the  income  of  their  dowries  as 
they  please,  and  demand  besides  a 
certain  proportion  of  pin-money,  w  hich 
is  stipulated  in  their  marriage-articles. 
In  a  word,  they  not  only  know  how^  to 
assert  their  rights,  but  enforce  their 
pretensions  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
They  also  combine  together  wi!h  a 
kind  of  esprit  de  corps,  by  means  of 
which  the  slightest  infringement  of 
common  usage  is  resented  as  an  attack 
or  injury  done  to  the  whole  sex^. 

“These  ilbassorted  marriages  some¬ 
times  produce  the  most  horrid  acts  of 
revenge.  I  will  relate  one  of  the  most 
recent  examples,  which  took  place 
during  my  residence  in  Madrid. 

Donna  Antonia,  a  charming  wo¬ 
man,  about  29  years  of  age  at  most, 
was  married  to  a  merchant,  a  man  of 
mild  temper,  but  capricious  and  of 
weak  constitution.  This  lady  had 
always  lived  a  very  retired  life,  'till 
a  young  man  from  Valencia,  who  came 
to  study  the  law  at  JMadrid,  was  re¬ 
commended  to  her  husband,  and  thus 
had  access  to  her.  Donna  Asitonia 
was  pleased  with  his  person,  which 
procured  him  her  favour,  and  all  the 
pri\i!eges  attached  to  it.  The  hus¬ 
band,  liowever,  perceived  llie  intimacy 


and  by  means  of  the  offers  aud  honour¬ 
able  means  he  employed,  succeeded 
in  dismissing  the  young  man,  without 
affording  Donna  Antonia  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  opposing  the  measure. 

/  The  letters,  however,  of  Donna 
Antonia  pursued  her  lover  wherever 
he  went,  and  love  and  revenge  ren¬ 
dered  them  so  eloquent,  that  the  young 
man  some  montlis  after  broke  his  word 
and  returned  secretly  to  Madrid.  He 
then  renew^ed  his  interview’  with  her 
at  a  private  house,  and  his  passion 
daily  increased.  At  length  the  time 
arrived,  that  Antonia  ventured  to  com- 
municate  to  him  a  plan  she  had  long 
since  fornred  of  assassinating  Iier  hus¬ 
band,  and  offered  him  on  that  condi¬ 
tion  her  hand  and  fortiine.  Don 
Juan  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  pro¬ 
posal,  begged  her  to  abandon  the  klea, 
shewing  her  the  dreadful  consequences 
olso  black  an  action,  which  he  absolute¬ 
ly  refused  to  perpetrate.  Hereupon  at 
ffrst  she  treated  him  with  the  profound- 
est  contempt,  and  then  gave  herself 
up  to  all  the  extremes  that  could  be 
suggested  by  despair.  She  employed 
alternately  menaces,  prayers,  and  ini- 
precatioijSjcMhen  recurred  to  all  the 
artifices  that  revenge  or  love  could 
contrive,  till  at  length  Don  Juan  con¬ 
sented,  and  the  death  of  the  husband 
was  resolved.  They  were  engaged  in 
contriving  the  means  of  affecting  this, 
when  the  following  circumstance  oc¬ 
curred  to  hasten  its  execution. 

Donna  Antonia  had  presented  one 
of  her  watches  to  Don  Juan,  but  her 
husband  missing  it,  soon  accused  the 
cook  of  having  stolen  it,  and  under 
that  pretext  discharged  her.  J’he  hus¬ 
band,  how'ever,  meeting  the  woman, 
upbraided  her  with  her  conduct;  but 
she  justified  herself  by  revealing  to 
him  the  whole  secret.  He  therefore 
brought  her  home,  concealed  her  in 
an  alcove,  called  his  wife,  and  made 
the  pretended  theft  the  topic  of  con- 
versalion.  The  remainder  of  this  in¬ 
terview'  may  easily  be  imagined,  Audi 
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nothing  but  the  death  of  her  husband 
could  save  her»  The  grief  of  the  hus¬ 
band  for  the  infidelity  of  his  wife, 
brought  on  a  fever,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  confine  bun  self  to  his  bed.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  send  ail  the 
servants  out  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  leave  the  patient  alone.  The 
opening  the  door  of  the  balcony  was 
the  signal  agreed  on,  and  thus  the  plot 
was  executed  The  lovef  eiiteTed  the 
apartment  with  a  poignard  in  his  hand, 
fell  upon  the  sick  man,  gave  him  se¬ 
veral  stabs  in  the  belly,  and  made  his 
escape.  But  the  unfortunate  husband 
calling  for  help,  a  young  girl  who  was 
with  her  aunt  Donna  Antonia,  heard 
him.  The  noise  of  Don  Juan  in  es¬ 
caping  also  attracted  her  attention,  as 
she  ran  to  the  apartment  of  her  uncle, 
whom  she  found  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  immediately  called  her  aunt.  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  latter 
did  not  fail  to  cry  out  for  help  too,  and 
to  feign  the  deepest  despair.v  JMean- 
while  the  young  man  had  gained  the 
gate  of  Toledo,  and  was  going  to  quit 
Aiadrid,  when  he  recollected  he  had 
no  money;  he  therefore,  turned  back, 
and  vvenX  to  ids  apartment  to  gel  some, 
but  strongly  impressed  with  the  em¬ 
barrassment,  in  which  he  imagined  the 
object  of  love  to  be,  he  went  to  a  w  o- 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  and  there 
waited  to  receive  some  tidings  of  her. 

Two  days  passed  on,  the  report 
of  this  assassination  spread  over  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  in  the  interval  the  person 
who  was  in  the  secret  of  their  connec¬ 
tion,  revealed  it  to  her  confessor,  who 
advised  her  to  go  and  inform  the  al- 
cade-niayor.  The  suspicion  was  con¬ 
firmed  %  an  intercepted  letter,  and 
the  culprits  were  arrested.  Don  Juan 
immediately  confessed,  and  Donna 
Antonia,  who  had  at  first  demed  her 
crime,  w'as  convicted — d  he  prosecu¬ 
tion  continued  four  months,  after 
which  they  were  condemned,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  suffer  death.  All  the  interest 
and  the  most  considerable  offeis  were 


made  in  vain.  At  first  Donna  Antonia 
ffevv  in  a  rage,  when  she  was  informed 
her  lover  had  confessed,  and  loaded 
him  with  reproaches  and  with  abuse  ; 
but  in  her  last  moments  her  love  seemed' 
to  be  renewed  with  increased  ardour, 
and  when  her  sentence  was  read  to  her, 
she  asked,  ‘‘  And  will  Don  Juan  suf¬ 
fer  the  same  fate?"  which  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  she  replied, 
“  I  am  much  more  grieved,  gentlemen, 
for  him  than  myself,"  and  immediately 
fainted. 

The  day  of  execution  at  length 
arrived,  for  which  a  scaffold  had  been 
erected  in  the  Plaaa  Mayor,  'fhe 
two  culprits  having  received  the  sacra¬ 
ment  in  the  chapel  of  the  Dominicans, 
were  conducted  to  execution  by  the 
confraternity  del  Refugio.  They  were 
both  dressed  in  black,  and  Donna 
Antonia  wept.  She  would  have 
braced  her  lover,  for  the  last  time,  but 
he  turned  his  head,  hill  the  confessor 
at  length  reconciled  them.  She  had 
begged  as  a  favour  to  be  strangled  first, 
but  the  sentence  was,  that  both  should 
be  executed  at  the  same  moment. 
They  were  each  on  a  separate  seat. 
Don  Juan  fainted  at  tiie  moment  when 
the  cord  was  put  round  him  ;  but 
Donna  Antonia  sat  with  great  decency, 
casting  her  eyes  upon  her  lover.  They 
were  dispatched  in  about  a  minute. 

It  must  here  be  remarked,  fhat  in 
St-min  there  is  a  difference  between 
strangling  ( dar  garotes )  and  hanging 
( aborenr )  in  the  former  of  which  a 
wheel  is  used,  which  turns  a  cord  across 
a  beam  before  which  the  criminal  sits. 

According  to  custom,  the  bodies 
remain  exposed  injhe  same  state  until 
sun-set.  Twelve  candles  of  yellow 
wax  burned  near  them  on  black  stands 
and  some  of  the  executioner's  attend¬ 
ants  kept  guard.  The  whole  square 
swartned  with  people  from  four  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  so  through¬ 
out  the  day.  The  observations  and 
judgments  of  the  spectators  ail  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  oatipnal,  character# 
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The  faces  of  the  deceased  being  black, 
in  consequence  of  the  reflux  of  blood 
during  the  suffocation  ;  the  people  of 
course  attributed  this  to  the  violence 
the  devil  had  done  to  their  souls. 
They  compared  the  two  countenances. 
The  men  made  excuses  for  Don  Juan, 
and  the  women  took  up  the  defence  of 
Donna  Antonia.  The  majority  pitied 
their  unhappy  fate.  This  probably  it 
was,  that  induced  a  curate  some  days 
after  to  say  in  his  sermon,  ‘  that  lie 
knew  for  certain,  that  Madrid  con¬ 
tained  thousands  of  women,  one  half 
'of  whom  had  been  guilty  of  similar 
crimes,  and  the  other  meditated  the 
perpetration  of  them.  1  am  willing 
to  hope,  that  the  pious  pastor  in  his 
zeal  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  Spanish  women  are 
too  often  led  by  tlie  manners  of  the 
country  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
husbands  by  poison,  or  any  other 
method,” 

EPITAPH  ON  THOMAS  KEMP. 

Hanged  for  Sheep-stealing, 

HERE  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Kemp, 
■Who  liv’d  by  wool,  but  dy’d  by  hemp  ; 
There’s  nothing  would  suffice  thisgluiton. 
But,  with  the  fleece,  to  steal  the  mutton; 
Had  he  but  work’d,  and  liv’d  uprighter, 
He’d  ne’er  been  banged  for  a  sheep-biter. 


Court  Jesters, 

WHY  pray  of  late  do  Europe’s  kings, 

No  jester  to  their  courts  admit  ? 

They’re  grown  such  stalely  soleraa  things 
To  bear  a  joke  they  think  not  fit; 

But  though  each  court  ajester  lacks, 

To  laugh  at  monarcbs  to  their  faces, 

Yet  all  mankind,  behind  their  backs, 
Supply  the  honest  jesters  places. 


Epitaph  on  Captain  Jones, 

TREAD  softly,  mortals,  o’er  the  bones 
Of  the  world’s  wonder.  Captain  Jones  I 
Who  told  his  glorious  deeds  to  many, 
But  never  was  believ’d  by  any. 
Posterity  let  this  suffice, 

He  swore  all’s  true,  yet  here  he  lies* 


NO  more,  my  friends,  of  vain  applause. 

Or  complimental  rhymes; 

Come,  Muse  !  let’s  call  another  cause. 

And  sing  about  the  times. 

For,  of  all  ages  ever  known, 

The  present  is  the  oddest; 

For,  ministers  are  honest  growsiy 
And  all  the  women  modest. 

No  courtiers  now  are  fond  of  fees. 

Or  bishops  of  their  dues ; 

Few  people  at  the  court  one  sees, 

At  church,  what  crowded  pew  s  I 

No  ministers  their  friends  deceive, 

■With  promises  of  favour; 

And  what  they  make  them  once  believ©. 

They  faithfully  endeavour. 

Our  nobles, — heaven  defend  us  all, 

I’ll  nothing  say  about  ’em; 

For  they  are  great,  and  I’m  but  smalfp 
So,  Muse,  jog  on  without  ’em. 

Our  merchants  what  a  virtuous  race, 
Despising  earthly  treasures; 

Fond  of  true  honour’s  glorious  chase, 

And  quite  averse  to  pleasures. 

What  tradesman  now  forsakes  his  shop*- 
For  politics  or  news  ? 

Or  from  the  court  expects  a  sop, 

Through  interested  views. 

No  soaking  sot  his  spouse  neglects. 

For  mugs  of  mantling  nappy  ; 

Nor  madly  squanders  his  effects,  - 
To  make  himself  quite  happy. 

No  banker,  slave  to  Mammon’s  will. 

Now  seeks  the  venal  tribe; 

With  high-raised  hopes,  applies  the  tifi. 

To  frail  electors  bribe. 

Or,  if  there  are, — no  men  are  found, 

Long  held  the  people’s  friend ; 

Who,  mark’d  for  doctrines  pure  and  sound. 
Such  measures  to  defend. 

See  spies,  in  formers,  jugglers,  liars. 
Despis’d  and  out  of  fashion  : 

And  statesmen,  now  grown  self-deniers, 
Fly  all  unlawful  passion. 

Happy  the  nation  thus  endow’d, 

So  void  of  want  and  crimes ; 

All  zealous  for  the  public  good, 

Oh  I  these  are  glorious  times! 

Your  character.”  with  wondrous  staFe;f 
Says  Tom,  “  is  mighty  high,  sir  ; 

“  But  pray  forgive  me,  if  I  swear, 

I  think  ’tis  all  a  lie,  sir, — ” 

Ha!  think  you  so,  my  honest  clown* 
Then  take  another  sight  on’t  I 
.  Just  turn  the  picture  upside  dowa, 

I  fear  you’ll  see  the  right  oa’t.’^ 
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Geographical  and  kumourotis  Des¬ 
cription  of  the  Isle  of  Matrimony, 

IN  brazen  yokes  oft  Venus  binds 

Ill-coupled  forms  and  jarring  minds ; 

And,  gayly  cruel,  Joys  to  see 

The  res  (less  lovers  disagree. 

TflE  Isle  of  Matrimony  is  situated 
on  the  extremities  of  the  torrid  and 
frozen  zones,  and  consequently  the 
temperature  of  the  air  must  be  very 
vanousand  unseltleci,  as  the  bitterest 
cold  morning  has  been  frequently 
known  to  succeed  the  warmest  even- 

iHg- 

During  the  spring,  this  island  ex¬ 
periences  the  most  sultry  heats,  and 
this  to  so  great  an  excess,  that  the 
heads  of  its  inhabitants  are  frequently 
turned,  and  there  perhaps  is  no  island 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
in  which  are  found  so  many  lunatics. 
The  summers,  however,  are  more 
temperate  and  refreshing,  and  the  gen¬ 
tle  breezes  that  are  Wafted  from  the 
chatinent  of  prudence^  sometimes 
remove  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  ’ 
violence  of  the  spring.  The  autumn 
is  a  busy  and  disagreeable  season ;  for 
then  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
inhabitant  is  perpetually  employed  in 
the  care  of  their  tender  vines,  in 
bringing  their  fruit  to  perfection,  and 
in  finding  a  proper  market  for  them  ; 
but  many  of  their  vines  are  frequently 
destroyed  in  their  bloom  by  too  tender 
a  treatment,  and  still  more  are  ruined 
by  the  pestiferous  blights  from  the 
eastern  regions  of  luxury. 

The  winters  of  this  isle  are  horrible 
indeed ;  for  howling  and  freezing 
winds  from  the  drear^  regibifS  of  the 
north  confine  the  inhabitants  to  their 
houses,  and  sometimes  to  their  beds. 
At  this  season  the  men  grow  fretful ' 
and  sutly,  and  the  women  loquacious, 
and  scold  immoderately.  Voltaire 
says,  There  is  one  thing  peculiar  to 
this  island  ^tbat  strangers  are  desirous 
of  settling  there,  while  its  natural  in¬ 
habitants  would  be  gladly  banisl||d 
from  iW*  '  ^ 


Whoever  takes  up  his  abode  on  this 
island  must,  by  the  laws  of  it,  con¬ 
nect  himself  with  a  partner,  and  such 
partnership  nothing  can  dissolve  but 
the  death  of  one  of  them;  in  which 
case  it  has  frequently  been  observed, 
that  the  surviving  party  has  instantly 
quitted  the  island,  and  returned  to  it 
no  more.  When  strangers  first  come 
here,  they  are  highly  delighted  with 
the  external  appearance  of  harmony 
between  each  person  and  their  partner, 
but  they  no  sooner  make  a  settlement 
here  themselves,  than  they  find,  that 
the  nocturnal  disease,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  a  eurtaih  lecture  destroys 
all  their  felicity. 

Among  the  politer  part  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  it  is  very  unfashionable  for 
two  partners  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
company,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
for'  one  to  connive  at  the  others  deal¬ 
ing  ill  contraband  goods,  though  the 
laws  are  very  severe  against  it.  In¬ 
deed  in  this  respect,  they  are  suciv 
notorious  sinugglers,  that  no  man  with 
certainty  can  say,  thatliis  most  deli* 
cate  is  not  used  by  others. 

The  arms  of  this  island,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  are, 
a -plain  ring,  or,  on  a  field  sable',  the 
supporters.  Bacchus  and  Morpheus ; 
and  the  crest,  a  death's  head  on  an 
hourglass/ 

The  usual  diversion  of  these  people 
is  cards,  with  which  both  partners  fre¬ 
quently  try  who  shall  first  ruin  the 
other;  but  matrimonial  partners  are 
never  suffered  to  play  in  the  same 
company.  Unless  fheir  behaviour  an¬ 
nounces  them  utter  strangers  to  each 
other. 

People  in  general,  on  their  first  set¬ 
tlement  in  this  island,  are,  as  it  were, 
enchanted  with  the  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  of  what  is  here  called  the  honey¬ 
moon  ;  but  many  of  them,  before 
they  have  a  month  inhabited  the  island 
find  what  appeared  to  them  at  first  as 
a  most  resplendent  luminary,  is  no¬ 
thing  but  a  phantom,  a  mere  vapour 
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Anecdote* 


of  tlic  imagination.  In  short,  this 
island,  which  so  many  represent  as  the 
^  region  of  delight,  as  the  garden  of 
pleasure,  and  as  the  centre  of  all  hu¬ 
man  happiness,  is  frequently  the  abode 
of  vexation,  the  den  of  discontent, 
and  to  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  the 
>ale  of  misery  I 


Scotch  Weather* 

SCOTLAND!  tby weather’s  like  a  modish 
wife, 

Thy  winds  and  rains  for  ever  are  at  strife  j 
So  termagant  awhile  e’er  thunder  tries, 
And,  when  she  can  no  longer  scold,  she  cries. 


Anecdote, 

SOME  of  the  erew  of  one  of  the 
ships  lately  off  Yarmouth,  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  ashore  at  that  place,  and 
being  flush  of  prize-money  betook 
themselves  to  the  play-house  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  Among  the 
number  was  an  ambitious  boatswain, 
who,  after  equipping  himself  in  a 
splendid  suit,  richly  bedizened  with 
gold,  and  only  a  few  dozen  of  years 
behind  the  fashion,  strutted  in  the  full 
puff  powder  of  lace  and  ruffles,  into 
one  of  tlie  boxes,  and  resolved  for 
one  night  to  be  a  gentleman.  While 
the  surrounding  company  knew  not 
bow  to  interpret  the  incongruity  of 
our  hero’s  apparel,  with  his  hard  and 
weather-beaten  countenance,  one  of 
his  brother  tars  spying  from  the  gallery 
a  countenance  which  he  thought  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him,  said  to  a  messmate  be¬ 
side  him,  'Jack,  I'll  be  hanged  if  that 
there  be  not  our  boatswain  in  the  side- 
box,  dressed  like  a  ship’s  commander.’ 

'  Pshaw,  (said  the  other)  our  boatswain 
among  the  gentlefolks !  it  cannot  be.’ 

‘  I’ll  hail  him  though,’  said  the  first, 
and  hollowed  out  to  the  astonishnreul 
of  the  house,  ‘  boatswain,  o’hoy’.— 
The  unfortunate  boatswain  started  in 
surprise  from  his  seat  in  the  box,  and 
hollowed  in  return  ‘  o’hoy,’  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  detection  of  his  rank  and  the 
merriment  of  the  bye-staiiders. 


TWO  young  men,  who  from 
motives  of  economy,  partook  of  the 
same  bed,  at  a  coffin-maker' »  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  where  they 
lodged,  returneli  home  a  few  nights 
1  since  to  repose,  after  sacrificing  with 
a  degree  of  uncommon  devotion  at 
the  shrine  of  the  jolly  god.  The 
must  gigantic  of  the  youths  took 
possession  of  the  bed,  which  was  but 
of  small  dimensions,  at  the  best,  and 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  Tlie 
other,  devout  even  in  his  cups,  having 
offered  up  his  customary  prayers, 
found  himself  so  chilled,  and  the  bed 
so  completely  occupied  by  his  nar¬ 
cotic  companion,  that  he,  at  first,  did 
not  know  what  to  do; — but'  as 
necessity  ig  the  motlrer  of  invention,’' 
be  staggered  into  an  adjoining  apart¬ 
ment,  and  brought  into  his  own  a 
coffln  made  for  a  corpse  in  an  adja¬ 
cent  street;  into  this  he  tumbled, 
wrapped  in  a  black  cloak,  and  half 
covered  with  the  lid.  Soon  he  was 
in  a  death-like  sleep;  but  in  the 
morning,  when  his  companion  wag 
awake,  and  saw  the  coffln  and  its 
contents,  he  trembled  with  fright, 
leaped  from  the  bed,  and  ran  down 
stairs.  The  underltaker’s  men  were 
,fust  come  at  the  moment  for  the  coffin. 
In  his  fright,  he  told  them  it  was  up 
stairs  with  the  corpse.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  went  up,  covered  it  over,  and 
carried  it  away,  with  its  sleepy  contents 
When  deposited  at  the  house  of  the 
real  deceased,  wh(^  friends  were 
assembled  to  take  a  last  parting  look, 
Ijow  much  were  they  terrified  to  see 
the  young  man,  who  was  aroused 
from  bis  slumbers,  awake  and  sitting 
erect,  unconscious  where  he  was,  or 
how  he  came  there.  The  women 
screamed,  the  men  were  petrified, 
the  affrighted  youth  himself  was 
aghast  himself  with  fear ;  but,  on  bis_ 
recollection  returning,  he  took  to  his 
heels  with  bis  sombre  robes,  and  ran 
to  his  lodgings,  where  his  tenified 
companion  has  never  since  been  seen. 
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Modern  Heroism. 

ISIUCn  has  been  said  of  the  he- 
Toisin  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Perhaps  the  following  trait  df  Jules 
Polignac  (the  younger  brother)  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  noblest  re¬ 
cord  of  ancient  virtue.  When  found 
guilty,  he,  before  sentence,  addressed 
his  judges  as  follows:— Should  my 
brother  Armand  be  found  guilty,  and 
I  be  declared  innocent,  I  supplicate 
most  earnestly  to  be  permitted  to  take 
his  place,  and  to  die  for  him.  He 
has  a  wife,  I  am  unmarried ;  and,  in 
the  present  situation  of  my  king,  my 
country,  and  my  family,  I  have  no 
ties  that  attach  me  to  life ;  which,  be¬ 
sides,  I  have  not  enjoyed  long  enough 
to  regret  much  its  loss.  An  unfortu¬ 
nate  but  loyal  exile  from  my  youth, 
I  have  tasted  but  little  of  existence  but 
its  wretchedness,  which  now  is  become 
almost  insupportable;  I  see  no  other 
happiness  or  glory  upon  this  side  the 
grave  than  to  be  allowed  to  ascend  4he 
same  scaffold  where  the  most  virtuous 
of  men  and  of  kings,  Louis  XVI,  has 
bled.  My  sentiments  are  besides  un¬ 
alterable,  neither  to  be  shaken  by  ter¬ 
ror,  nor  to  be  changed  by  clemency. 
No  Poliguac  was  ever  a  traitor,  either 
to  his  God  or  to  his  king ;  and  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  the  first  who  dis¬ 
honours  my  name.— Whether  I  am  to 
die  in  an  hour,  or  to  live  for  a  century, 
iny  constant  prayer  and  wish  shall  be 
that  providence  may  restore  to  my 
country  its  lawful  sovereign.*'  Buring 
his  speech,  of  which  this  is  only  a  short 
sketch,  several  ladies  in  the  galleries 
with  their  tears  evinced  the  interest  he 
inspired.  Even  the  gen’d  arms  were 
moved  at  seeing  his  firmness,  and  hear¬ 
ing  his  frankness. 

Epitaph  on  rich  Hewet, 

HERE  lyes  rich  Kewet,  a  geotleman  of 
note. 

For  why  he  gave  three  owles  in  his  coat  *, 
y  e  see  he  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
He  was  wise,  because  rtoh,  and  now  you 
huow  all. 


An  original  Epitaph. 

HERE  lies, fast  asleep,  awake  me  who  can. 

That  medley  of  passion  and  follies,  a  man  ; 

Who  sometimes  lov’d  licence,  and  sometimes 
restraint, 

Too  much  of  the  sinner,  too  little  of  saint ; 

From  quarter  to  quarter  I  shifted  my  tack  ; 

’Gainst  the  evils  of  life  a  most  notable  quack; 

But,  alas  1  I  soon  foand  the  defects  of  my 
skill, 

And  my  nostrums  in  practice  prov’dtreach- 
erons  still ; 

From  life’s  certain  ills  ’twas  in  vain  to  seek 
ease, 

The  remedy  oftprov’d  another  disease  ; 

What  in  rapture  began  often  ended  in  ^ 
sorrow, 

Andthe  pleasure  to-day  brought  reflection, 
to-morrow ; 

When  each  action  was  o’er,  and  its  errors 
were  seen, 

Then  I  view’d  with  surprize  the  strange 
thing  I  had  been  ; 

My  body  and  mind  were  so  oddly  contriv’d, 

Imprudence  of  mind  brought  on  sickness 
and  pain, 

The  body  diseas’d  paid  the  debt  back  again ; 

Thus  eoupled  together  life’s  joarney  they 
pass’d, 

Till  they  wrangled  and  jangled  and  parted 
at  last ; 

Thus  tir’d  and  weary,  I  have  finish’d  my 
course, 

Am  glad  it  is  bed-lime,  and  things  are  no 
worse. 


The  ohstinate  Juryman^ 

A  JURYMAN  not  so  pliant  afs 
many  others,  but  thinking  for  himself„ 
and  determined,  where  he  felt  him¬ 
self  right,  was  repeatedly  singular  in 
his  opinion,  and  brought  over  the 
other  eleven.  Meeting  one  day  in  a 
private  company  with  the  recorder, 
the  latter  asked  him  how  he  came  to 
be  so  fastidious  1  *  Sir,  (said  he)  no 
man  is  more  open  than  I  am  to  con¬ 
viction  ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the 
same  pliancy  in  others;  for  it  has 
generally  been  my  lot  to  be  on  a  jury 
with  elevm  ohstinate  men* 


A  Notice, 

IN  a  late  notice  to  the  members  of 
a  volunteer  corps,  it  was  stated  that 
field  days  were  continued  in  the 
armoury  house  every  evening, 
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An  Apothecary  and  an  Upholder* 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  considerable 
property,  with  his  three  handsome 
daughters,  having  removed  with  his 
family  from  Bishopsgate'Street  to 
Berners-Street,  sent  one  of  his 
servants  to  an  upholsterer  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  come  to  his  house  the 
next  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  intend- 
ing  to  give  him  some  directions  relat¬ 
ive  to  curtains,  chair  covers,  &c.  It 
iiappened  the  preceding  night  that 
tbne  of  the  gentleman’s  daughters  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  as  she  grew 
worse  every  hour,  and  the  family 
apothecary  lived  in  Finsbury  square, 
a  servant  was  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  despatched  to  desire  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  any  apothecary  he  could 
tfind.  Ko  returned  in  a  short  time 
and  told  them  he  had  met  one  in 
Bastbourn-place,  who  would  wait 
upon  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
servant  was  despatched  into  the  city 
for  a  female  relation,  and  had  scarce 
left  the  house  before  a  rap  at  the 
door  announced  a  visitor.  The  two 
sisters  both  running  to  the  bed-room 
window  at  the  same  time,  and  seeing 
a  good  looking  man,  to  whose  person 
they  w'ere  strangers,  concluded  it 
was  their  new  apothecary,  and  sent 
down  their  own  maid  to  let  him  in, 
and  show  him  up  stairs.  The  girl 
eagerly  run  to  the  door,  and  received 
him  with,  a  “  Sir^  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  come,  my  lady  has  ivaited 
for  you,  please  to  walk  up  stairs. 
The  upholsterer,  for  such  was  the 
new  visitor,  imagined  there  was  some 
extraordinary  emergency,  and  was 
ushered  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  and 
expected  to  have  been  introduced  to 
the  drawing-room,  but  instead,  was 
shewn  up  another  pair,  and  ushered 
into  a  bed-room  where  two  very 
beautiful  females  were  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  a  third  in  bed.  The 
curtains  were  drawn,  and  every 
appearance  of  privacy*  This  sur¬ 


prised  him,  and  his  surprise  was 
farther  increased,  by  one  of  them 
telling  him  she  was  glad  he  was  come, 
desiring  him  to  set  down  bv  the  bed 
side,  beginning  with,  “  You  camiot 
imagine,  Sir,  what  a  terrible  night 
my  sister  has  had,  no  rest,  pains  in 
her  head,  violent  perspirations,  and 
every  had  symptom,'’ — “  I  am  extreme-^ 
ly  sorry  Jor  it  madam,” — “  Appears 
to  have  every  symptom  of  a  je\  er” — - 
Ead  account  indeed.  Madam.” — ■ 
**  And  in  twenty  four  hours  has  only 
had — ^ “  Dear  me,  that’s  very 
bad  indeed-’  (stammering  as  if  the 
devil  had  been  in  him)  “  Be  so  good. 
Sir,  as  to  look  at  her  tongue ;  put 
your  arm  out  of  the  bed,  my  dear” 
Which  the  young  lady  complying  w'itb, 
the  upholsterer  got  an  opportunity  oi 
putting  in  a  word,  and  said,  “  For 
all  these  circumstances,  he  thought, 
he  conceived,  he  apprehended,  that 
they  had  better  send  for  an  apothe¬ 
cary — “For  an  apothecary  !— for 
an  apothecary  ! — for  an  apothecary 
screamed  all  three  together,  “  why 
are  not  you  an  apothecary  !”  Down 
dropped  the  sick  young  lady,  and 
covered  herself  with  the  bed  cloaths, 
and  out  ran  the  other  two,  frightened 
out  of  their  wits.  “  Was  there  ever 
such  a  mistake,  such  a  blunder,  pray. 
Sir,  who  are  you,  whence  come  you  ? 
who  sent  for  you  !”  By  this  time  the 
whole  house  was  in  one  general  con¬ 
fusion  from  top  to  bottom,  when  the 
matriculated  apothecary,  rapping  at 
the  street  door,  and  the  upholsterer 
being  introduced  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  developed  the  whole  mystery. 


Grace  after  Dinner,  at  a  Miser’s, 

THANKS  for  this  miracle ;  it  is  no  less, 
Than  finding  manna  in  the  wilderness ; 

In  midst  of  famine  we  have  found  relief. 
And  seen  the  wonder  of  a  chine  of  beef ; 
Chimnies  have  smok’d  that  never  smok’d 
before, 

And  we  have  din’d  where  we  shall  dine  no 
more. 
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The  Brewer'^j)'  Coachman. 

HONEST  VYilliam,  aa  easy  and  good 
natur’d  fellow, 

Would  a  little  too  oft  get  a  little  too  mellow  ; 

Body -coachman  was  he  to  an  eminent 
fe  fewer, — 

No  better  e'er  sat  in  a  box  to  be  sure; 

His  coach  was  kept  clean,  and  no  mothers 
or  nurses. 

Took  that  care  of  their  babes,  that  he  took 
of  his  horses ; 

He  had  these — ay,  and  fifty  good  qualities 
more. 

But  the  business  of  tippling  could  ne’er  be 
got  o’er ;  i 

So  his  master  effectually  mended  the  matter, 

By  hiring  a  man  who  drank  nothing  but 
water ; 

Now,  William,”  says  he,  you  see  the 
plain  case. 

Had  yon  drank  as  he  does,  you’d  kept  a 
good  place ; 

Drink  water!”  quoth  William,  ‘‘  had  all 
men  done  so, 

Vou’d  ne’er  a  wanted  a  coachman,  I  trow, 

Tis  soakers,  like  me,  whom  you  load  with 
reproaches, 

That  enable  you  brewers  to  ride  in  your 
coaches. 


Anecdote  of  Foote. 

AN  eccentric  barber  some  years  ago 
opened  a  shop  under  the  walls  of  the 
king's-bench  prison.  The  windows 
being  broken  when  he  entered  it,  he 
mended  them  with  paper,  on  which  ap¬ 
peared  'shave  for  a  penny,’  with  the 
usnal  invitation  to  customers;  and  over 
his  door  was  scrawled  this  poetry 

Here  lives  Jemmy  Wright, 

Shaves  as  well  as  any  man  in  England, 

Almost — not  quite. 

Foote,  who  loved  any  thing  eccentric 
saw  these  inscriptions,  and  hoping  to 
extract  some  wit  from  the  author, 
whom  he  justly  concluded  to  be  an  odd 
character,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
thrusting  his  head  through  a  paper 
pane  into  the  shop,  called  out,  *  is 
Jemmy  Wright  at  home  1’  The  barber 
immediately  forced  his  own  head 
through  another  pane  into  the  street, 
and  replied,  ‘No  sir  he  has  just 
out.’  Foote  laughed  heartily,  and 
gave  the  man  a  guinea. 


Joseph  IT. 

IN  one  of  those  excursions  which 
this  emperor  frequently  took  inco^.  he 
proceeded  to  Trieste.  On  his  arrival 
he  went  into  an  inn,  and  asked  if  he 
could  be  accomodated  with  a  good 
room;  he  was  told  a  German  bishop 
had  just  engaged  the  last,  and  that 
there  were  only  two  small  rooms,  with¬ 
out  chimneys  unoccupied.  He  desired 
a  supper  to  be  prepared.  He  was 
told  tliere  was  nothing  left  but  some 
eggs  and  vegetables,  the  bishop  and 
his  suite  having  bespoke  all  the  poul¬ 
try.  The  emperor  requested  that  the 
bishop  might  be  asked,  if  he  would 
allow  a  stranger  to  sup  with  him.  The 
bisiiop  refused,  and  the  emperor  suj> 
ped  with  one  of  the  bishop’s  almoners, 
who  was  not  admitted  to  his  master’s 
table.  He  asked  the  almoner  what 
he  was  going  to  do  at  Rome.  My 
lord  he  replied  is  going  to  solicit  a  ben- 
elice  of  50,000  livres,  before  the  em¬ 
peror  is  informed  of  its  being  vacant. 
They  changed  the  conversation.  The 
emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chancellor 
of  Rome,  and  another  to  his  ambas¬ 
sador.  He  made  the  almoner  promise 
to  deliver  both  letters,  agreeably  to 
their  address,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
He  kept  his  promise.  The  chancellor 
presented  the  patent  for  the  benefice 
to  the  astonished  almoner. 


Epigram: 

IN  allthy  humours,  whether  graveor  mellow 
Thou’rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant 
fellow ; 

Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen, 
about  thee. 

There  is  no  living  with  thee,  not  without 
thee.  - - 

Disposal  of  a  Joke. 

MR,.  CURRAN  observing,  one  day 
in  court,  a  louse^crawbng  on  a  brother 
barrister’s  forehead,  told  him  oLit. 
“  You  joke,”  said  the  other,  “  If 
you  have  many  such  jokes  in  y^our; 
head,  replied  Curran,  "  the-  sooier 
you  crack  them  the  better.’, 
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The  Devil  outwitted. 

A  VIC4R  liv’d  on  this  side  Trent, 
Religious,  learn’d,  beuevoleiit ; 

Pure  was  his  life  in  deed,  word,  thought, 
A  comment  on  the  truths  he  taught : 

His  parish  large,  his  income  small, 

Yet  seldom  wanted  wherewithal  *, 

For  against  ev’ry  merry  tide 
Madam  would  carefully  provide. 

A  painful  pastor;  but  his  sheep, 

Alas  !  within  no  bounds  would  keep; 

A  scabby  flock,  that  ev’ry  day 
Run  riot,  and  would  go  astray. 

He  thump’d  his  cusliion,  fretted,  vex’d. 
Thump’d  o’er  again  each  useful  text; 
Rebuk’d,  exhorted,  all  in  vain/ 

His  parish  was  the  more  profane  : 

The  scrubs  would  have  their  wicked  will. 
And  cunning  Satan  triumph’d  still. 

At  last,  when  each  expedient  fail’d, 

And  serious  measures  nought  avail’d, 

It  came  into  his  head,  to  try 
The  force  of  wit  and  raillery. 

The  good  man  was  by  nature  gay, 

Could  gibe  and  joke  as  well  as  pray ; 

Not  like  some  hide-bound  folk,  who  chase  ^ 
Each  merry  smile  from  their  dull  face,  > 
And  think  pride  zeal,  ill-nature  grace.  3 
At  christenings  and  each  jovial  feast, 

He  singled  out  the  sinfnl  beast: 

Let  all  his  pointed  arrows  fly,  ^ 

Told  this,  and  that,  look’d  very  sly,  C 
And  left  my  masters  to  apply,  \ 

His  tales  were  humorous,  often  true, 

And  now  and  then  set  off  to  view 
With  lucky  fictions  and  sheer  wit. 

That  pierc’d  where  truth  could  never  hit. 
The  laugh  was  always  on  his  side. 

While  passive  fools  by  turns  deride ; 

And,  giggling  thus  at  one  another,  ~ 
Each  jeering  lout  reform’d  his  brother  ; 
Till  the  whole  parish  was  with  ease 
Sham’d  into  virtue  by  degrees. 

Then  be  advis’d,  and  try  a  (ale, 

When  Chrysostom  and  Austin  fail. 


Bad  Times. 

AN  old  woman,  enteHng  a  chandler’s 
shop,  modestly  asked  for  a  three- 
farthing  candle.  The  shop-man 
replied,  that  oa  account  of  the  war, 
there  were  none  under  a  penny,  and 
it  was  all  owing  to  the  French.  Odds 
curse  'em !”  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
**  what  do  they  fight  by  candle-light?’* 


On  John  Trott,  a  Bailiff. 

HERE  lies  John  Trott,  by  t^ade  a  bum  ; 
When  he  dy’d,  the  devil  cry’d, 

Come,  John,  come. 


Anecdote  of  Kofczbne. 

THE  celebrated  Kotezbue  is  under 
a  contract  to  supply  three  theatres, 
that  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Peters- 
burgh,  with  two  dramatic  pieces  each 
in  the  season.  Upon  being  asked,  how 
he  could  undertake  so  ranch,  he  re¬ 
plied,'  Nothing,  ray  good  friend, 
is  more  easy ;  I  have  one  plot  for  all, 
and  three  standing  characters,  which 
I  vary  in  their  dialogue  and  action, 
according  to  the  different  taste  of  my 
audiences. — I  have  a  lover,  for  in¬ 
stance — mark  now  how  I  use  him  at 
one  theatre,  and  how  I  treat  him  at 
another.  At  Petersburgh,  he  smokes; 
at  Berlin,  he  wenches ;  at  Vienna,  he 
games.  If  drawn  as  a  villain  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  he  may  commit  murder  on  the 
stage  ;  but,  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  he 
must  not  draw  his  sword  before  the 
curtain.  Again,  as  I  go  North,  my 
heroine  must  be  virtuous,  and  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  pole,  she  must 
be  a  very  saint.  Thus,  before  a  Prus¬ 
sian  audience,  she  preaches;  at  Peters¬ 
burg  she  is  a  prude  ;  at  Vienna  she  is 
ajilt;  and  at  Paris,  a  prostitute. 


Barrington. 

SOME  years  ago,  one  of  the  male 
convicts  in  Botany  Bay,  wrote  a  farce, 
which  was  acted  with  great  applause 
at  the  theatre  in  Port  Jackson.  Bar¬ 
rington,  the  noted  pick-pocket,  fur¬ 
nished  the  prologue,  which  ended 
with  these  two  lines  : 

True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understood, 

We  left  our  country,  for  our  country's  good. 


The  Miser. 

A  FRIEND  visiting  a  miser  in  the 
country,  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  meanness  Of  his  dress,  “  O ! 
(said  he)  it  is  of  no  consequence,  every 
body  knows  me  here.”  Coming  to 
London  soon  after,  in  the  same  garb, 
Iiis  friend  again  remonstrated.  He 
antvvered,  ‘‘  Nobodv  knows  me  here,’# 
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The  Old  Cheese, 

YOUNG  Slouch,  the  farmer,  had  a  jolly 
wife, 

That  knew  all  the  conveniences  of  life, 
Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied, 
The  wit  which  nature  had  to  him  denied; 
But  then  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be 
heard, 

And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afear’d. 
This  made  censorious  persons  of  the  town, 
Say,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his 
owm ; 

For,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she’d  use 
To  give  hinaslippers,  and  lock  up  his  slines. 
Talking  he  lov’d,  and  ne’er  was  more  af¬ 
flicted 

Than  when  he  was  dist uilb’d  or  contradicted ; 
Yet  still  into  his  story  she  would  break 
With — *‘’Tis  not  so;  pray  give  me  leave  to 
speak.” 

His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule. 
Not  diff ’ring  much  from  calling  of  him  fool ; 
Told  him  he  must  exert  himself  and  be 
In  fact  the  master  of  his  family. 

He  saidi,  That  the  next  Tuesday  noon 
‘‘  would  shew 

Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home  or  no ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  en- 
treat 

To  well-brew’d  ale,  and  clean  if  homely 
<<  meats” 

With  aching  heart  home  to  his  wife  he  goes. 
And  on  his  knees  does  his  rash  act  disclose; 
And  prays  dear  Sukey,  that,  one  day  at  least, 
He  might  appear  as  master  of  the  feast. 

(t  py  grant  your  wish,”  cries  she,  “  that 
“  you  may  see 

*  ’Twere  wisdom  to  be  govern’d  still  by  me.” 

«  The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came 
Each  bowsy  farmer  with  his  simp’ring  dame. 

‘  Ho,  Sue  I”  cries  Slouch,  “  why  dost  not, 

‘  “thou  appear? 

“  Are  these  thy  manners  when  Aunt  Snap  is 
“  here?” 

I  pardon  ask,”  says  Sue,  I’d  notolfend 
‘‘  Any  my  dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend.” 
Slonch  by  his  kinsnran  Gruffy  had  been 
taught 

To  entertain  his  friends  with  finding  fault, 
And  making  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
His  saying — “  There  was  nothing  fit  to  eat: 
The  boil’d  pork  stink8,the  roast  beef’s  not 
enough, 

•*  The  bacon’s  rusty, and  the  hens  are  tough; 

“  The  veal’s  all  rags,  the  butter’s  turn’d  to 
oil ; 

“  And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to 
“  spoil, 

’Tis  we  are  the  first  Slouches  ever  sate 
Down  to  a  podding  without  plums  or  fat. 
What  teeth  or  stomach’s  strong  enough  to 
“  feed  I 

“  Upon  a  goose  ray  grannum  kept  to  breed  ?  j 


Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale  be 
“  drest, 

‘‘  When  there’s  so  many  squab  ones  in  the 
nest  ? 

This  beer  is  sour ;  ’tis  musty,  thick  and 
stale, 

And  worse  than  any  thing  except  the  aJe. 
Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made:^ 
Some  things  she  own’d;  at  other  times  she  / 
laid  L 

The  fault  on  chance,bTit  oft’ner  on  theC 
maid  v 

Then  cheese  was  brought,  says  Slouch  — 
‘‘  This  e’en  shall  roll ; 

“  Fm  sure  ’tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  bowl.* 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go ; 
And  this,  because  ’tis  Suffolk,  follow  too.’^ 
But  now  Sue’s  patience  did  begin  to  waste  ; 
Nop  longer  could  dissimulatiou  last. 

“  Pray  let  me  rise,  says  Sue,  my  dear ;  I’ll 
find 

A  cheese  perhaps  maybe  to  lovy’s  mind.” 
Then  in  an  entry  standing  clo«e,  where  he 
Alone^and  none  of  all  his  friends  might  seej 
And  brandishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt. 

And  far  enough  on  this  occasion  smelt — 

“  I’ll  try,  my  joy,”  she  cried,  ‘'^if  I  can 
**  please 

“  My  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  old  cjieese  1” 
Slouch  turn’d  his  head,  saw  his  wife’s 
vigorous  hand 

Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command, 
Knew  well  the  the  twang — “  Is’t  the  old-^. 

“  cheese,  my  dear  !  J 

“  No  need,  no  need  of  cheese,”  criesSlouch  ^ 
“  I  swear,  ^ 

I  think  I’ve  din’d  as  well  as  nay  Lord  V 
“  Mayor!”  ^ 

I 


Do  justice  to  the  Toast, 

LADY  HAMILTON  having  at 
her  table  given  Mr.  Goldsmid  as  a 
toast,  and  a  gentleman  only  half 
filling  his  glass,  she  cried,  “  Come,, 
come,  you  must  not  sham  Ahrahamy 


'  A  great  Calf, 

A  YOUNG  clergyHian  boasting  of 
his  having  been  educated  at  two 
universities,  an  aged  divine  observed, 

*  you  remind  me  of  an  instance  of  a  calf 
that  sucked  two  cows.”  “And  what 
was  the  consequence  1  asked  the 
junior.  “  Why  sir,  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  (very  gravely)  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  he  was  fl  g-mff 
caff. 
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King  Henry  VIIL  and  Ms  Siv 
Wives, 

HENRY  VIII,  second  son  of 
Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  the  IV.  and 
heiress  to  the  house  of  York,  was 
born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  2^d,  or 
according  to  some  writers,  the  2Slh 
of  June,  149],  He  was  educated 
with  great  care,  being  designed  by 
his  father  for  tlie  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  during  the  life  of  his  el¬ 
der  brother  Arthur,  and  instructed 
not  only  in  the  more  necessary  parts 
of  learning,  but  even  those  of  orna¬ 
ment  ;  for  besides  his  skill  in  the  latin 
language,  and  the  philosophy  and  di¬ 
vinity  of  that  age,  he  w'as  so  great  a 
master  of  music,  that  he  composed 
two  masses,  which  were  often  per¬ 
formed  in  his  chapel.  Upon  the  death 
of  Prince  Arthur,  at  Ludlow-Castle, 
on  the  2d  of  April,  1502,  lie  became 
heir^apparent  to  tiie  crown,  and  soqn 
after  was  created  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  the  year  1503,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
king  bis  father,  and  Ferdinand  king 
of  Arragon,  that  he  should  marry  Ca¬ 
therine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and 
widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  pope’s  dispensation 
could  be  obtained;  w  hich  being  granted 
by  Pope  Julius  II.  on  the  26th  of 
December  the  same  year,  they  were 
solemnly  affianced  ;  but  the  prince, 
on  the  very  day  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,  by  command  of  his  father, 
made  in  the  presence  of  certain  wit¬ 
nesses,  a  protestation,  in  form,  against 
the  consent  which  he  had  given. 

His  father  dying  on  the  22d  of  April 
1509,  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  and 
began  his  reign  with  confirming  the 
general  pardun  granted  by  the  late 
king  just  before  his  death.  But  he 
soon  after  published  a  proclamation, 
inviting  such  of  his  subjects  as  hud 
been  wronged  to  complain,  at  the 
same  time  promising  them  satisfaction. 


In  consequence  of  which  many  peti¬ 
tions  beijig  exhibited  against  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Erapson  and  Edmund  Dudley, 
Esq;  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
last  reign  to  extort  vast  sums  of  money 
from  the  people,  by  the  rigorous  exe¬ 
cution  of  penal  statutes,  they  were 
imprisoned  in  the  tbw’er;  attained  in 
the  parliament,  which  met  on  the  1st. 
of  January,  15 10,  and  on  the  i/th 
of  August  follow  ing,  beheaded.  The 
king  was  at  first  in  doubt,  whether  he 
should  consummate  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  for  reasons 
both  of  conscience  and  policy ;  but 
almost  the  whole  council  declaring  for 
it,  he  determined  upon  the  marriage, 
which  was  solemnized  in  June  1509, 
as  their  coronation  was  on  the  24th 
of  that  month.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  be  left  the  administration  of 
his  affairs  wholly  to  his  council  and 
ministers,  resigning  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  in  various 
kinds  of  which,  as  tournaments,  balls, 
entertainments,  and  concerts  of  music, 
he  spent  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  had  been  amassed  by 
the  economy  or  rather  avarice  of  life 
father. 

The  contests  between  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  Henry  Vll.’s  ojd  min¬ 
ister,  and  Thomas  Howard,  earU  of 
Surry,  afterw^ards  duke  of  Norfolk, 
lord  treasurer,  occasioned  the  former, 
in  order  to  supplant  bis  rival,  to  ibr, 
troduce  to  court  Thomas  Wolsey,  who 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  the 
young  king,  as  to  continue  for  near 
twenty  years  his  first  minister  and  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  absolutely  to  govern  his 
counsels,  especially  with  respect  to  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  according'  to  his  own 
private  views  and  passions,  without 
any  attention  to  the  true  interests  of 
his  master,  or  of  his  country. 

Henry  might,  in  the  opinion  of  an, 
excellent  political  writer,  have  been 
applied  to,  as  the  mediator,  or  arbfe 
trator,  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and 
have  found  his  account  in  all  their  w'ars 
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and  negotiations,  without  being  a  party  ' 
in  them.  But  he  did  the  contrary.  | 
A  rose  blessed  by  llie  pope  :  an  eni- ! 
peror  serving  in  his  army,  and  taking 
bis  pay  ;  a  whimsical  project  of  con¬ 
quests,  never  designed  to  be  made, 
and  impossible  to  be  kept,  were  suf- 
ticient  to  draw  him  into  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  engagements,  which  were 
numberless,  frequently  inconsistent, 
and  so  very  rash  and  unadvised,  that 
whilst  his  aim,  or  his  pretence,  was  to 
keep  a  balance  between  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  he  more  than  once 
assisted  the  strongest  to  oppress  the 
weakest.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  made 
some  severe  remarks  upon  his  conduct 
in  his  wars  against  France  ;  and,  in 
the  preface  to  his  incomparable  history, 
albrms,  that  all  bis  vain  enlerprizes 
abroad  consumed  more  treasure,  than 
all  our  victorious  kings  did  in  their 
several  conquests. 

The  most  memorable  facts  of  this 
reign,  which  afford  ample  scope  for 
the  industry  both  of  the  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  historian,  are  his  renounc¬ 
ing  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  1531,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
he  met  with  from  it  in  the  divorce  of 
his  first  Queen  Catherine,  after  he  had 
shewn  himself  a  champion  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  that  church  in  his  book 
against  Luther,  published  in  1521,  the 
merit  of  which  procured  him  from 
Pope  Leo  X.  the  title  of  defender  of 
the  faith:  his  declaring  himself  the 
head  of  the  church  ;  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  and  religious 
houses,  by  which  he  acquired  immense 
riches,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  nobility  and  courtiers;  reserving 
only  a  small  part  for  the  endowment 
of  six  new  bishoprics,  Westminster, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Peterborough, 
Oxford,  and  Bristol  ;  the  progress 
which  lie  made  in  the  reformation  of 
religion,  under  the  influence  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cranmer,  though  he  was  some¬ 
times  prevailed  upon  by  Gardiner  and 
other  zealots  fof  the  old  religion,  to 


treat  the  friends  of  the  reformation 
with  all  the  severities  of  the  most  de¬ 
termined  persecution ;  till  at  last  that 
learned  and  able,  but  ambitious  pre¬ 
late  losing  all  credit  with  his  master, 
who  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck 
out  of  his  last  will,  the  king  was  thought 
to  have  intended  to  carry  ti*e  reforma¬ 
tion  farther  than  he  iiad  done,  if  death 
had  not  prevented  him,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  night  between  the  28th 
and  29th  of  January,  1546-7,  in  the 
56th  year  of  his  age ;  and  he  was  in¬ 
terred  at  Windsor. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sums  up  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  fow'  words  of  peculiar  poig¬ 
nancy,  declaring  that  if  all  the  pictures 
and  patterns  of  a  merciless  prince  were 
lost  to  the  world,  they  might  again  be 
painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  history 
of  this  king.  But  to  soften  the  de¬ 
formity  of  this  portrait,  let  us  view 
him  in  the  more  advantageous  light, 
in  which  he  is  drawn  by  Lord  Her¬ 
bert,  who  observes,  that  his  bitterest 
censurers  agree,  that  he  had  many 
perfections,  both  of  nature  and  edu¬ 
cation,  and  a  deep  judgment  in  all 
atfairs,  to  which  he  applied  himself; 
that  he  was  liberal  and  indulgent  to 
his  family  and  court,  and  even  to 
strangers;  that  he  made  choice  of  able 
and  good  men  for  the  church,  and  of 
wise  and  grave  counsellors  for  the  state 
and,  above  all,  was  a  prince  of  great 
courage  :  in  short,  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  was  courted  by  the  chief 
potentates  of  Christendom,  and  highly 
reverenced  by  his  subjects  in  general. 


Catherine  of  Arra^oUythe  First  Wife 
of  King  Henry  VIIL 

CATHERINE  of  ^rragon,  the  first 
wife  of  King  Henry  Vi]  i.  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king 
and  queen  of  Spain,  was  born  on  the 
l()th  of  December,  1485  Her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
eiUest  son  of  King  Henry  VJI.  was 
solemnized  at  St,  Paul's,  in  London, 
u  u 
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hu  the  14.th  of  November,  150J,  the 
prince  being  then  almost  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  she  alihost  sixteen.  The 
portion  given  with  her  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  ducats,  the  greatest 
that  had  been  given  for  many  ages 
with  any  princess;  and  her  jointure 
was  the  third  part  of  the  principality 
of  Wales,  of  the  dukedom  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  of  the  earldom  of  Chester  ; 
and,  in  case  she  came  to  be  queen  of 
^\^iingland,  her  jointure  was  left  indefi¬ 
nite,  but  determined  to  be  as  great  as 
ever  any  fornser  queen  had.  The 
prince  and  princess  lived  together  as 
mail  and  wife  tiM  the  second  of  April 
following  ;  and  not  only  had  their  bed 
solemnly  blest,  when  they  were  put 
into  it,  on  the  night  of  their  marriage, 
but  also  were  seen  publicly  in  bed  for 
several  days  after,  and  went  down  to 
five  at  Ludlow-Castle  in  Wales,  where 
they  still  bedded  together.  But  the 
prince,  though  a  strong  and  healthful 
youth,  when  he  married  her,  died 
soon  after,  on  the  second  of  April, 
1502;  his  death  being  thought,  by 
some,  to  have  been  hastened  by  his 
too  early  marriage.  The  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  had,  by  his  master’s  order, 
taken  proofs  of  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage,  and  sent  them  into 
Spain :  and  the  young  prince  himself 
had  likewise,  by  many  expressions, 
given  his  servants  cause  to  believe  that 
Ids  marriage  was  consummated  the 
first  night,  which,  in  a  youth  so  vigo¬ 
rous  and  healthful,  was  not  at  all 
judged  improbable.  And  it  was  so 
constantly  believed,  that,  when  he 
died,  his  younger  brother,  Henry 
Duke  of  York,  w  as  not  called  Prince 
of  Wales  for  some  considerable  time  ; 
nor  was  he  created  prince  till  it  was 
evident,  that  his  brother’s  wife  was 
nit  with  child  by  him.  These  things 
were  afterwards  looked  upon  as  a  full 
demonstration,  that  the  princess  was 
not  a  virgin  after  Prince  Arthur’s  death. 
But  the  nasous  of  state  still  subsisting 
.  for  keeping  up  the  alliance  with  Spain 


against  France,  and  King  Henry  VIL 
having  no  inclination  to  let  so  great  a 
revenue,  aS  she  had  in  jointure,  be 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 
proposed,  that  she  should  niarry  the 
younger  brother  Henry,  now  Prince 
of  Wales.  But  this  was  opposed  by 
Warham,  archbishop  of  Canteibury, 
who  thought  it  neither  honourable  nor 
pleasing  to  God;  while  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  very  zealous  for  it; 
and  the  pope’s  dispensation  was  es¬ 
teemed  sufficient  to  remove  all  objec¬ 
tion,  and  to  obviate  the  murmurs  of 
the  people,  who  would  otherwise  dis¬ 
like  a  disputable  marriage,  since  it 
might  occasion  new  wars  about  the 
right  of  the  crown.  A  dispensa¬ 
tion  was  accordingly  obtained  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1503,  taking  no¬ 
tice,  that,  in  the  petition  lately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  pope  by  Prince  Henry  and 
the  Princes?  Catharine,  it  had  been 
declared,  that  her  former  .marriage 
with  Prince  Arthur,  had  perhaps,  been 
consummated.  Upon  this  bill,  they 
were  married,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
being  yet  under  age.  But  Archbishop 
Warham  had  so  possessed  the  king 
with  an  aversion  to  this  marriage,  that 
on  the  day  the  prince  was  of  age, 
June  17,  1505,  he,  by  his  father’s 
command,  in  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  nobility  and  others,  made  a  pro¬ 
testation  in  the  hands  of  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  before  a  public  notary 
and  read  it  himself,  by  which  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  w  hereas  he,  being  under 
age,  was  married  to  the  Princess  Ca¬ 
tharine  ;  yet,  now  coming  to  be  of 
age,  he  did  not  confirm  that  mar¬ 
riage,  but  retracted  and  annulled  it, 
and  would  not  proceed  in  it,  but  in¬ 
tended,  in  full  form  of  law,  to  void  it 
and  break  it  off ;  which  lie  declared  he 
did  freely,  ajid  of  his  own  accord. 
Thus  it  stood  during  his  father’s  life, 
who  seems  to  have  repented  of  its  be¬ 
ing  made ;  for  he  charged  his  son  to 
break  the  contract,  from  a  full  per¬ 
suasion  of  its  being  unlawful,  and,  be- 
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cause  aftiection  takes  rise  from  conver¬ 
sation,  would  not  suffer  him  to  visit 
the  princess,  or  hold  any  correspon¬ 
dence  with  her. 

Henry  VII.  being  dead,  one  of  the 
first  points  that  came  under  consulta¬ 
tion,  was,  that  the  young  king  must 
either  break  his  marriage  totally,  or 
conclude  it.  Arguments  were  brought 
on  both  sides  of  the  question;  but 
those  for  it  prevailed  most  with  the 
king  ;  so  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  1509,  about  six  weeks  after  he 
came  to  the  crown,  he  was  married 
again  publicly,  and  both  he  and  the 
queen  were  crowned  on  the  24th  of 
that  month.  She  had  by  him  three 
children,  two  sons,  who  died  soon 
after  their  birth,  and  one  daughter, 
Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England, 
born  the  19th  of  February,  15 15- lb; 
besides  which  she  had  several  miscar¬ 
riages;  and  at  last,  left  off  child¬ 
bearing,  and  contracted  some  diseases, 
which  rendered  her  person  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  king,  who,  in  1527, 
began  to  avow  his  scruples  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  her,  on  account  of  her  hav¬ 
ing  been  his  brother’s  widow,  and  to 
consider  the  untimely  death  of  his  two 
sons  as  a  curse  from  God  upon  that 
marriage ;  the  lawfulness  of  which 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  foreigners.  For  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V,  who  was  affianced  to 
the  Princess  Mary,  refused  to  marry 
lier  upon  the  council  of  Spain’s  doubl¬ 
ing  her  legitimacy  ;  and  after  that, 
when  a  marriage  was  in  treaty  between 
that  princess  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
or  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  bishop  of  Tarbe,  the  French 
ambassador,  made  the  same  objection, 
maintaining  that  she  could  not  be 
deemed  born  in  wedlock,  notwith¬ 
standing  Pope  Julius  ll.’s dispensation. 
It  has  been  alleged  indeed,  that  the 
king’s  scruples  did  not  disturb  him  till 
he  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  one 
of  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour;  and 
that  his  doubts,  concerning  the  va¬ 


lidity  of  his  marriage,  sprung  from 
this  new  passion.  But  though  there 
was  no  great  distance  of  titne  between 
his  resolution  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  love  for  Anne 
Boleyn  ;  yet  it  might  possibly  be  going 
too  far  to  look  uj)on  it  as  a  certain  fiict, 
that  he  undertook  the  })rosccution  of 
her  divorce,  in  order  to  marry  that 
lady.  Being  determined  npon  a  di¬ 
vorce,  he  applied  himself  to  Pope 
Clement  VII.  to  obtain  it;  but  the 
pope  being  unwilling  to  disoblige 
Charles  V.  by  granting  it,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  queen,  who  was  that 
emperor’s  aunt,  afficted  to  use  many 
delays,  though  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  send  Cardinal  Campegio  Jo  England, 
to  join  w'ith  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  his 
vicegerents  for  determining  that  affair. 
The  king  and  queen  accordingly  ap¬ 
peared  before  these  two  legates  on  tlie 
2 1st  of  June,  1529»  when  the  queen, 
kneeling  down  before  the  king,  made 
a  very  pathetic  speech,  declaring, 
“  That  she  was  a  poor  woman,  and  a 
“  stranger  in  his  dominions,  where  she 
could  neither  expect  good  council, 
“  nor  impartial  judges :  That  she  had 
“been  long  his  wife,  and  desired  to 
“know  wherein  she  had  offended  him: 
“  That  she  had  been  married  to  him 
“  twenty  years  and  more,  had  borne 
“  liim  several  children,  and  had  ever 
“  studied  to  please  him  ;  and  protested 
“  that  be  had  found  her  a  true  maid  ; 
“for  which  sheappealed  to  his  owiicon- 
“  science.  If  she  had  done  anv  thing 
“  amiss,  she  was  willing  to  be  put 
“  away  with  shame  Their  parents 
“  were  esteemed  very  wise  princes,  and 
“no  doubt,  bad  good  counsellers  and 
“  learned  men  about  them,  when  the 
“  match  was  agreed.  She  would  not 
“  therefore  submit  to  that  court ;  nor 
“  durst  her  lawyers*,  who  were  his  sub- 
“jects,  and  assigned  by  him,  speak 
“  freely  for  her.”  After  this  she  with¬ 
drew,  and  would  never  more  appear, 
nor  suffer  any  person  to  defend  liej 
cause.  The  king,  finding  the  difticultj 
U  0  2 
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of  procurifig  a  divorce  from  the  see  j 
of  Rome,  resolved,  by  the  advice  of 
Ciantirer,  afterwards  Archbiahop  of 
Canterbury,  to  consult  ai!  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  most  learned  divii>es  and 
civilians  in  Europe,  concerning  the 
validity  of  Pope  Julius’s  dispensation ; 
most  of  whom  determining  against  it, 
and  that  his  marriage  was  unlawful, 
he  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Bishop 
iDranmer  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
divorce  on  the  t^Srd  of  May,  1533, 
declaring  the  king’s  marriage  with  Ca¬ 
therine  null,  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God.  That  queen  continued  still 
inflexible,  affirming  that  she  would  be 
the  king’s  wife,  till  the  pope  had  nulled 
the  marriage,  and  refused  to  be  served 
by  any,  who  would  not  treat  her  as 
queen.  She  had  the  jointure  that  was 
assigned  her  as  princess  dowager.  She 
died  at  Kimbolton,  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  on  the  8th  of  January,  l535-b, 
in  the  5 1  st  year  of  her  age  ;  and,  be¬ 
fore  she  expired,  wrote  a  tender  letter 
to  the  king,  advising  him  to  look  to 
the  health  of  his  soul,  and  forgiving 
him  all  the  troubles  hie  had  afhicted 
her  with. 

She  was  a  devout  and  pious  princess, 
and  led  a  severe  and  mortified  life.  In 
her  greatness  she  used  to  work  much 
with  her  own  hands,  and  keep  her 
women  well  employed  about  her,  as 
appeared  when  the  two  legates  came 
to  speak  to  her;  for  she  came  out  to 
them  with  a  skain  of  silk  about  her 
neck,  and  told  them,  she  had  been 
within  at  work  with  her  maids.  But 
she  was  most  passionately  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
they  being  so  interwoven  with  her  own. 
per  body  yvas  interred  in  the  church 
of  Peterborough. 


Anne  Boleyn,  the  Second  Wfe  of 
King  Henry  Kill, 

ANNE  Boleyn,  wife  of  Henry 
yiH.  king  of  England,  and  memora¬ 
ble  for  being  the  cause  of  the  reforma¬ 


tion  in  this  country,  was  tlie  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  born  in 
the  year  1507.  She  was  carried  into 
France  at  seven  years  of  age  by 
Henrv  VI IPs  sister,  who  was  wiie  of 
Lewis  XU:  nor  did  she  return  into 
England,  when  that  queen  retired 
thither  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ; 
but  staid  in  the  service  ot  Queen  Clau¬ 
dia,  the  wife  of  Francis  1.  and  after 
the  death  of  that  princess,  went  to 
the  duchess  of  Alenson.  The  year 
of  her  return  is  not  w  ell  known  ;  some 
will  have  it  to  be  in  the  year  1527> 
others  in  the  year  15S5.  Thus,  much 
is  certain,  that  she  was  maid  of  honor 
to  queen  Catharine  of  Spain,  Henry 
Vni’s  first  wife;  and  that  the  king 
fell  extremely  in  love  with  her.  She 
behaved  herself  with  so  much  art  and, 
address,  that,  by  refusing  to  satisfy 
the  king’s  passion,  she  brought  him  to 
think  of  marrying  her:  and  the  king 
deceived  by  her  into  a  persuasion, 
that  he  should  never  enjoy  her,  unless 
he  made  her  his  wife,  was  induced  to 
set  on  foot  the  affair  of  his  divorce 
with,  Catharine,  which  at  last  was 
executed  with  a  great  solemnity  and 
form.  In  the  mean  time,  Henry 
could  not  procure  a  divorce  from  the 
Pope;  which,  we  know,  made  him 
resolve  at  length  to  disown  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  to  fling  ofif  his  yoke.  Never¬ 
theless  he  married  Anne  Boleyn  pri¬ 
vately  upon  the  14th  of  November, 
1532,  without  waiting  any  longer  for 
a  sentence  from  Rome  against  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Spain ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his 
new  wife  was  with  child,  he  made  his 
marriage  public.  He  caused  Anne 
Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  Easter-eve,  1 533,  and  to  be 
crowned  the  1st  of  June  following. 
She  was  brought  to  bed,  ©n  the  7th 
of  September,  of  a  daughter,  who 
was  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  the 
king,  till  the  charms  of  Jane  Seymouf 
had  fired  thatprmce’s  heart  in  the  yeaf 
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1536'.  Then  his  love  for  his  wife  was  | 
changed  into  violent  hatred  :  he  he-  j 
lieved  her  to  be  unchaste,  and  caused 
her  to  be  imprisoned  and  tiied.  “  She 
**  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  for 
“  that  she  had  procured  her  brother 
and  four  others  to  lie  with  her, which 
they  had  done  often;  that  she  had 
said  to  them,  that  the  king  never 
had  her  heart,  and  had  said  to  every 
one  of  them  by  themselves,  that  she 
loved  him  better  than  any  perso?i  ' 
‘‘  whatsoever,  which  was  to  the  slan- 
“  der  of  the  issue,  that  was  begotten 
“  between  the  king  and  her.  And  this 
was  treason  according  to  the  statute 
made  in  the  26th  year  of  ihm  reign  ; 

“  so  that  the  law',  which  was  made  for 
“  her  and  the  issue  of  her  marriage, 
is  now  made  use  of  to  destroy  her.'’ 
She  was  condemned  to  be  either  burnt 
or  beheaded  ;  and  she  underwent  the 
latter,  on  the  Ipth  of  May,  1536. 
Tlie  right  reverend  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Reformation ;  relates 
some  very  remarkable  things  oi  her 
behaviour  during  the  time  of  her 
imprisonment,  and  a  little  before  her 
execution.  When  she  was  imprison¬ 
ed,  she  is  said  to  have  acted  verv 
diflferent  parts;  sometimes  seeming 
devout  and  shedding  abundance  of 
tears,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  break¬ 
ing  out  into  a  loud  laughter,  A  few 
hours  before  her  death,  she  said,  that- 
the  executioner  w^as  very  handy ;  and 
besides,  that  she  had  a  very  small 
neck :  at  the  same  time  feeling  it  with 
her  hands,  and  laughing  heartily. 
However  it  is  agreed  that  she  died 
with  great  resolution,  taking  care  to 
spread  her  gown  about  her  feet,  that 
she  might  fall  with  decency ;  as  the 
poets  have  related  of  Polyxeno,  and 
the  historians  of  Julius  Caesar.  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  writers  have  taken  all 
occasions  to  rail  at  this  unhappy  wo¬ 
man,  as  well  through  vexation  of  the 
schism  which  she  occasioned,  as  for 
the  sake  of  defaming  and  dishonouring 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  this  r&eaos ;  and 


they  have  triumphed  v«herBently, 
that  in  the  long  reign  of  that  queen, 
no  endeavours  were  used  to  justify 
her  mother.  But  either  queen  Eliza- 
betlj  or  her  ministers,  are  greatly  to 
be  admired  for  prudence  in  this  re- 
speetj  since  it  it  certain,  that  Anne 
Boleyn’s  justification  could  never 
have  been  carried  on,  without  dis¬ 
covering  many  things,  which  must 
have  been  prejudicial  to  the  queen, 
nsul  have  weakened  her  right,  instead 
of  establishing  it.  For  though  the  lies 
and  slanders  of  the  papists  are  in  no 
W'ise  to  be  legarded,  yet  many  things 
might  have  been  said  to  her  disadvan¬ 
tage,  without  transgressing  the  laws 
of  true  history,  as,  that  she  was  a 
woman  gay  even  to  immodesty,  indis¬ 
crete  in  the  liberties  she ‘took,  and  of 
an  irregular  and  licentious  behaviour. 


Jane  Seymour,  the  Third  IVife  of 
King  Henry  VI IL 

JANE  Seymour  was  descended 
of  a  very  ancient  family,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  came  over  to  England  with 
William  the  conqueror,  or  soon  after  ; 
and  their  name  was,  at  first,  written 
St.  Maur.  The  earliest  residence  of 
this  family,  of  which  we  find  any  ac¬ 
count,  was  at  Woundy  and  Penhow, 
near  Caldecot,  in  Monmouthshire; 
but  upon  the  marriage  of  Roger  de  St. 
Maur,  Knt.  with  Cecilia,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  heirs  of  John  Beau- 
champ,  Baron  of  Hache,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  HI,  this  family  re- 
moved  into  Somersetshire.  The  father 
of  Queen  Jane  was  Sir  John  Seymour, 
of  Wolf-hail,  in  Wiltshire,  constable 
of  Bristol  castle,  and  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  KingHenryVllI.  whom  he 
served  in  his  wars  in  France  and  Flan¬ 
ders.  He  married  Margaret,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  Nettle- 
sted,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  Jane,  afterwards  queen,  w'as  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  being  maid  of 
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honour  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
king,  who  was  of  a  very  amorcus  dis¬ 
position,  fell  violently  in  love  with 
her  in  the  year  1536.  She  was  then 
in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  her  humour  was  tempered  be¬ 
tween  the  severe  gravity  of  Queen 
Catharine,  and  the  gay  pleasantness  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  new  passion  of  the 
king  was  not  improbably  the  cause  of 
the  extreme  jealousy,  which  he  soon 
after  conceived  of  his  cjueen  ;  wdiose 
enemies  finding  that  she  held  no  longer 
in  his  heart  that  place  which  she  had 
formerly  enjoyed,  instead  of  fearing  tc 
accuse  her  unfaithfulness  to  the  king, 
they  believed  they  should  please  him, 
who  began  to  be  himself  unfaithful. 
The  queen  therefore  being  condemned 
for  adultery,  and  executed  on  the  1 9th 
of  May,  1536;  the  king  so  little  re¬ 
garded  the  public  opinion,  or  his  own 
reputation,  that  the  day  following,  or, 
as  others  say,  three  days  after,  he 
solemnized  his  marriage  with  Jane 
f.eymour  ;  wherein  he  expressed  a  pas¬ 
sion,  W'hich  served  greatly  to  justify 
the  deceased  queen,  or  else,  perhaps,  1 
he  thought  it  not  ht  to  mourn  long,  or 
much,  for  one,  whom  the  law  had  de¬ 
clared  criminal.  J'he  new  queen,  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  marriage,  made 
a  most  beautiful  appearance;  Sir  John 
Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford, 
who  was  present  at  it,  observed,  that 
the  richer  she  was  in  clothes,  the  fairer 
she  appeared  ;  whereas  the  richer  the 
former  queen  (whether  Catharine  or 
Anne,  is  not  expressed)  was  apparel¬ 
led,  the  worse  she  looked.  The  par¬ 
liament  meeting  on  the  8th  of  June 
following,  an  act  was  passed  to  settle 
the  crown,  after  the  king’s  death,  upon 
the  issue  of  Queen  Jane,vvhether  male 
or  female,  or  of  any  other  cjueen  whom 
he  might  afterwards  marry.  But  since 
it  was  not  fit  to  declare  to  whom  the 
succession  of  the  crown  belonged, 
after  the  king’s  death,  lest  the  person, 
so  designed,  might  be  thereby  enabled 
to  raise  troubles  and  commotions; 


the  parliament,  considering  the  king’s 
wise  and  excellent  government,  and 
confiding  in  the  love  and  affection 
which  he  bore  to  his  subjects,  gave 
him  full  power  to  declare  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  crown,  either  by  his  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  or  by  his 
last  will,  signed  with  his  hand  ;  and 
promised  all  faithful  obedience  to, the 
persons  named  by  him.  And  if  any, 
so  designed  to  succeed  in  default  of 
others,  should  endeavour  to  usurp  on 
those  before  them, or  to  exclude  them, 
they  were  declared  traitors,  and  were 
to  forfeit  all  the  right  they  might  here¬ 
after  claim  to  the  crown.  And  Hany 
should  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  the 
former  marriages  with  Queen  Catha¬ 
rine  and  Queen  Anne,  or  that  the  issue 
of  them  was  legitimate,  or  refused  to 
swear  to  the  king’s  issue  by  Queen 
Jane,  they  were  also  declared  traitors. 
This  act  shews  how  absolutely  this 
king  reigned  in  England,  though  the 
validity  of  it  was  much  questioned, 
and  it  was  afterwards  altered  in  the 
35lli  year  of  his  reign,  and  repealed 
in  the  first  of  queen  Mary. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October  1537> 
Queen  Jane  was  delivered  at  Hampton 
Court,  of  a  prince,  who  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Edward,  (the  dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  god¬ 
fathers)  and  was  afterwards  king  under 
the  title  of  Edward  VI.  -^But  the  joy 
for  his  birth  was  abated  by  the  death 
the  queen,  who  died  on  the  14th 
of  that  month,  according  to  Hall, 
Stow,  Speed  and  Lord  Herbert  on 
the  15th  according  to  Hennings  ;  or 
on  the  24lh,  as  appears  from  a  journal 
written  by  Cecil.  Some  writers  have 
reported,  tha-t  the  queen  not  being 
able  to  be  delivered  of  the  prince,  the 
king  ordered  her  belly  to  be  opened, 
saying,  that  he  could  find  another  wife 
but  was  not  sure  to  find  another  son. 
But  this  account  is  without  foundation 
for  the  prince  was  born  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way ;  and  the  queen  was  as  well, 
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the  day  after,  as  any  woman  in  her 
condition  could  be ;  of  which  there 
are  many  proofs,  the  council  writing 
letters  over  all  England,  giving  notice 
of  her  safe  delivery,  and  of  her  good 
health :  but  two  or  three  days  aftei 
she  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  ordi¬ 
nary  to  women  in  her  condition,  of 
which  she  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Windsor.  The  king  greatly  lamented 
her  death,  having  always  found  her 
discreet,  humble  and  loyal ;  and  his 
grief  for  her  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  reason, why  he  continued  two  years 
a  widower ;  though  others  thought, 
that  he  had  not  so  much  tenderness 
in  his  nature,  as  to  be  much  or  long 
troubled  for  any  thing;  and  there¬ 
fore  ascribed  the  delay  of  his  marry¬ 
ing  to  some  reasons  of  state. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  Fourth  Wife  of 
King  Henry  VIII^ 

ANNE  of  Cleves,  the  fourth 
wife  of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Cleves,  in 
Germany.  Lord  Cromwell  project¬ 
ed  this  match  for  the  king.  He 
observed,  that  his  royal  master  was 
much  swayed  by  his  queens,  as  long 
as  his  passion  for  them  continued. 
He  thought,  therefore,  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  expedient  for  himself  and  his 
friends  was  to  negotiate  an  alliance 
with  some  of  the  princes  of  Germany. 
The  Emperor  had  proposed  Christiana, 
duchess  of  Milan,  to  his  majesty  ; 
and  the  king  of  France  had  offered 
him  the  choice  of  any  French  lady. 
But  both  these  overtures  failing,  he 
determined  upon  Lady  Anne  of 
Cleves.  The  treaty  of  marriage  had 
been  began  with  her  father;  hut  some 
difficulties  intervening  it  broke  off. 
Upon  his  <!eath,  it  .was  revived  with 
Duke  William  her  brothe'.  The  lady’s 
picture,  drawn  by  Hans  Holbein,  was 
sent  over  to  England.  But  this  fa¬ 
mous  painter  had  bestowed  the  com¬ 
mon  compliment  of  his  art  somewhat 
too  liberally  on  a  lady,  who  was  in  a 


way  to  be  a  queen.  The  duke  of 
Saxonv  indeed,  who  had  married  her 
elder  sister,  discouraged  the  match, 
because  the  king  was  so  backward  in 
the  reformation;  but  Lord  Crom¬ 
well  pursued  it  with  a  fatal  assiduity. 

It  was  said  by  those,  who  had  seen  the 
lady,  that  she  had  considerable  charms 
in  her  person  ;  but  she  could  speak 
no  language  except  Dutch,  which  the 
king  understood  not ;  nor  was  she 
bred  to  music,  which  he  admired  ;  and 
was  extremely  defective  in  those  graces 
of  behaviour  and  conversation,  which 
were  most  adapted  to  engage  his  in¬ 
clination. 

However  the  match  was  at  length 
concluded,  and,  in  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  1539,  she  was  brought  over 
to  England,  William  Fitz-Williams, 
earl  of  Southampton,  being  sent  with 
a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  to  attend  her. 
The  king,  impatient  to  see  her,  went 
incognito  to  Rochester;  but  the  sight 
of  her  damped  all'his  ardour.  There 
appeared  such  an  unpoliteness  in  her 
person  and  manner,  that  he  swore. 

They  had  brought  over  a  Flanders 
“  mare  to  him  f  and  immediately 
conceived  an  incurable  aversion  ,to 
her.  He  resolved  to  break  off  the 
match,  if  possible;  but  his  affairs 
then  requiring  the  friendship  of  the 
German  princes,  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  put  any  affront  upon  the 
dukes  of  Cleves  and  Saxony.  The 
emperor  had  at  this  time  made  an 
easy  journey  through  France  ;  where 
he  had  a  magnificent  interview  with- 
Francis  L  by  whom,  as  the  king  was 
informed,  at  the  pope’s  instigation,  a 
project  was  forming  against  him. 
Francis  was  also  contriving  ho\^- to 
take  Calais  from  him  ;  and  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  have  engaged  the  king  of 
Scotland  against  him,  and  the  people 
in  the  north  were  thought  to-  retain 
their  formei  disposition  to  rebel  ;  so 
that  a  war  made  on  the  king  in  such' 
circumstances,  would  probably  find 
him  at  a  great  vantage,  -This 
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caused  him  to  be  more  tender  of 
ofiending  the  Germans ;  but  hearing 
thatthere  had  been  a  contract  between 
Francis,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain. 
and  his  intended  bride,  he  resolved  to 
try  if  that  would  furnish  l\im  with  a 
fair  exhuse  to  break  off  tiie  match. 
The  clearing  of  this  business  was 
committed  to  Lord  Cromweii,  v\’ho 
told  the  king,  that  an  instrument  for 
releasing  the  covenants  of  marriage 
between  Lady  Anne  and  the  duke 
of  Lorrain’s  son  was  brought  over. 
But  whether  Cromwell  wuis  guilty  of 
an  omission,  or  deceived  by  the  duke 
of  Cleves's  agent,  is  uncertain;  for 
the  German  ambassador  could  pro¬ 
duce  no  such  instrument.  However, 
to  give  the  king  what  satisfaction  \ras 
in  their  power, Olesleger,  one  of  them, 
offered  to  remain  a  prisoser  till  the 
revocation  of  the  contract  should  be 
sent  over.  This  failure  in  w'hat  was 
expected  made  the  king  complain  of 
ill  usuage;  hut  the  matter  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  council-table,  where  Cran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  delivered 
their  opinion,  that  if  nothing  but  a 
contract  had  passed,  the  renunciation 
above-mentioned  would  vacate  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  restore  the  parties  to  their 
former  liberty,  the  contract  being  only 
an  agreement  between  the  fathers, 
when  their  children  were  under  age. 
As  to  the  manner  of  this  revocation, 
each  of  the  parties  were  to  declare 
their  release  before  persons  of  quality 
and  public  notaries  ;  and  their  pro¬ 
testing  the  articles  void  in  this  solemn 
manner  w'ould  be  a  sufficient  discharge 
it)  law.  The  duke  of  Cleves’s  com¬ 
missioners  engaged,  that  a  form  of 
this  kind  in  writing,  procured  from 
their  master  and  the  duke  of  Lorraines 
son,  should  be  put  into  the  king’s 
hand  ;  and  the  same  declaration  was 
made  by  the  lady  at  his  majesty's  in¬ 
stance. 

The  affair  being  thus  far  advanced, 
the  king  told  Cromwell,  there  w^as  now 


no  remedy  nor  evasion  ;  therefore  he 
must  of  necessity  put  his  neck  in  the 
yoke.  Accordingly  oii  the  6'lh  of 
Januar}’’,  1539-4-0,  he  married  the 
lady  with  the  usual  solemnity  at  Green- 
wichj  but  expj'<^ssed  his  dislike  of  her 
so  manifestly,  that  all  about  him  took 
notice  of  it.  The  next  day  he  told 
Cromwell,  that  he  had  not  consum¬ 
mated  the  marriage,  and  believed  he 
never  should.  He  suspected  she  was 
no  virgin,  and  intimated,  that  she  had 
such  ungrateful  smells  about  her,  as 
increased  his  aversion  to  an  insuper¬ 
able  degree.  This  was  a  shockins; 
stroke  to  Cromwell,  who  well  knew 
how  delicate  the  king  was  in  these 
matters;  and  that  so  great  a  misfortune 
must  fall  heavy  upon  himself,  who  was 
the  chief  promoter  ol  it.  He  knew 
his  enemies  would  draw  great  advan¬ 
tages  from  it,  and  understood  the 
king’s  temper  too  well,  to  think  his 
power  would  last  long,  if  he  could 
not  induce  him  to  like  the  queen  bet¬ 
ter.  But  this  was  not  to  be  done; 
for  though  the  king  lived  five  months 
with  her  in  that  state,  and  very  often 
lay  in  the  same  bed  with  her,  yet  his 
aversion  rather  increased  than  abated. 
She  seemed  not  much  concerned  at  it; 
and  as  their  conversation  w'as  not  very 
great,  so  she,  was  of  heavy  compo¬ 
sition,  and  not  much  displeased  to  be 
delivered  from  a  nrarriage,  in  which 
she  had  so  little  satisfaction,  yet  one 
circumstance  shews  that  she  did  not 
want  capacity ;  for  she  learned  the 
English  language  very  soon,  and  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  was  annulled,  spoke 
it  very  readily.  At  last  the  king  was 
resolved  to  part  with  her;  for  which 
purpose,  when  the  instrument  was 
brought  over,  to  shew  that  the  con¬ 
tract  between  her  and  the  prince  of 
Lorrain  was  made  void,  his  majesty's 
council  took  some  advantage,  because 
it  was  not  declared,  whether  the  con¬ 
tract  was  in  the  words  of  the  presejit 
or  the  future  tense,  and  determined  to 
makd  use  of  this  defect  upon  a  proper 
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occasion.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1540, 
file  king  sent  the  queen  to  Richmond, 
pretending,  that  the  country  air  would 
agree  better  uith  her;  and  on  the  6th 
of  July,  the  House  of  Lords  resolved 
upon  an  address  to  him,  tl^iat  he  would 
suffer  his  marriage  to  be  tried.  Upon 
which,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  others,  were 
sent  down  to  desire  the  concurrence  of 
the  commons,  who  ordered  twenty  of 
their  number  to  go  along  with  the 
peers  in  one  body  to  the  king.  The 
matter  being  concerted  before,  he 
granted  their  request,  and  they  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  for  examination 
of  witnesses.  The  substance  of  the 
whole  evidence  amounted  to  these 
particulars ;  that  the  matter  of  the 
pre-contract  between  the  queen  and 
the  prince  of  Lorrain  ’.vas  not  fully 
cleared  ;  that  the  king  had  married 
her  against  his  will,  without  any  in¬ 
ward  consent ;  and  that  he  never  had 
consummated  the  marriage,  so  that 
they  saw  he  could  have  no  issue  by 
the  queen.  Upon  these  grounds  the 
whole  convocation  with  one  consent 
annulled  the  marriage,  and  declared 
both  parties  free;  which  was  the  gros¬ 
sest  compliance  that  the  king  had  from 
his  clefgy  in  his  whole  reign.  For  as 
they  knew,  that  there  w'as  nothing 
material  in  the  pre-contract,  so  by  va¬ 
cating  the  marriage,  because  the  con¬ 
sent  was  not  internal  and  free,  they 
made  a  most  pernicious  precedent  for 
breaking  all  public  treaties.  Bui  in 
reality  the  king  was  determined  to  be 
freed  from  the  queen,  and  the  clergy 
resolved  not  to  incur  his  displeasure ; 
and  they  rather  sought  out  reasons  to 
give  colour  to  their  sentence,  than 
passed  it  on  the  force  of  these  reasons. 
The  judgment  of  the  convocation  with 
the  ground  of  it,  being  reported  to  the 
parliament  on  the  10th  of  July,  both 
houses  remained  satisfied.  The  day 
following,  some  lords  were  sent  to  the 
queen  at  Richmond,  to  inform  her, 
that  the  king  would,  by  letters  patent, 


declare  her  his  “  adopted  sister,’'  and 
settle  three  thousand  pounds  a  3  ear 
upon  her,  if  she  would  consent  to  it ; 
which  she  cheerfully  embraced.  And 
it  being  left  to  her  choice,  either  to 
live  in  England,  or  return  to  her 
brother,  she  preferred  the  former, 
and  was  likewise  prevailed  upon  to 
w^ite  to  him,  that  all  this  was  done 
with  her  free  will;  that  his  majesty 
had  used  her  like  a  father;  and  that 
he,  and  the  other  allies  in  Germany 
should  not  take  the  matter  amiss,  or 
lessen  their  friendship  to  the  king  She 
continued  in  England  till  her  death, 
which  happened  July  the  26th,  1557, 
at  her  house  in  Chelsea,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  on  the  3d  of  August,  with 
great  solemnity,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir  in  Westminster  abbey. 


Catharine  Hotmrd,  the  Fifth  Wife' 
of  Kin^  Henry  VII f. 

CATHARINE  Howard,  the  fifth 
wife  of  King  Henry  VlII.  was 
daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard, 
(third  son  of  Thomas,  duke  of 
Norfolk)  by  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Culpepper,  of  Holingbourne 
in  Kent,  Knight.  Her  mother  dying 
whilst  she  was  young,  she  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  care  of  her  grand¬ 
mother,  the  duchess  dowager  of 
Norfolk  ;  and  w  hen  she  grew  up,  the 
charms  of  her  person  soon  captivated 
the  affections  of  the  king,  who.  upon 
his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  mar¬ 
ried  this  lady;  and  on  the  8th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1540,  shewed  her  publicly  as 
queen.  But  this  marriage  proved  of 
the  utmost  prejudice  to  tlie  cause  of 
the  reformation,  which  had  before  be¬ 
gun  to  spread  itself  in  the  kingdom  ; 
for  the  queen  being  absolutely  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  lier  uncle,  and  Gardner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  used  all  the  power  she 
had  over  the  king,  to  support  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  protestant  party.  In  tiie 
summer  of  the  \ear  154!,  she  at- 
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^fended  Ids  majesty  to  York,  to  meet 
his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
had  promised  to  give  him  an  interview 
in  that  city,  but  was  diverted  from  that 
resolution  by  his  clergy,  and  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  court  of  France,  during 
which  progress  she  gained  so  intire  an 
ascendant  over  the  king's  heart,  that 
at  his  return  to  London,  on  all-saint’s 
day,  when  he  received  the  sacrament, 
he  gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  the 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed  by  her 
means;  and  desired  his  confessor,  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  join  with  him  in 
the  like  thanksgiving. 

But  this  proved  a  very  short-lived 
satisfaction;  for  the  next  day.  Gran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  came 
to  him  with  a  melancholy  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  queen’s  lewd  life,  as  it  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  one  John  La- 
sells,  who,  while  the  king  was  in  his 
progress,  had  told  him  from  his  sister, 
an  old  servant  belonging  to  the  du¬ 
chess  dowager  ©f  Norfolk,  and  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  queen’s  education,  that 
the  queen  had  been  often  criminal  with 
Francis  Dierham  and  Mannock,  two 
of  that  duchess’s  domestics.  By  the 
advice  of  the  lord-chancellor,  and 
other  privy  counsellors,  the  archbishop 
set  down  the  particulars  in  a  paper, 
which  he  delivered  to  the  king,  as  not 
well  knowing  how  to  open  a  matter  of 
so  delicate  a  nature  in  discourse.  When 
the  king  read  it,  he  was  much  con¬ 
founded;  for  he  loved  the  queen  so 
tenderly,  that  he  at  first  looked  upon 
it  as  mere  forgery  ;  so  that  if  full  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  wanting,  it  had  cer¬ 
tainly  turned  to  the  archbishop’s  ruin. 
However,  his  majesty  imparted  the 
matter  to  some  other  counsellors,  and 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  sent  to  ex¬ 
amine  Lassels  and  his  sister  ;  who  con¬ 
firming  the  account,  he  ordered  t)ier- 
ham  and  Mannock  to  be  arrested  upon 
some  other  pretences.  They  being 
examined,  not  only  confessed  what 
was  laid  to  their  charge,  but  revealed 
some  other  circumstances,  that  shewed 


the  queen  had  laid  aside  all  sense  of 
modesty,  as  well  as  fear  of  a  discovery, 
three  several  women  having  been  wit¬ 
nesses  to  her  vicious  practices.  This 
report  struck  tlie  king  into  a  most  pro¬ 
found  pensiveness,  and  caused  him  to 
lament  his  misfortune  with  a  flood  of 
tears.  The  archbishop  and  some  other 
counsellors  were  sent  to  examine  the 
queen,  who  at  first  denied  every  thing; 
but  finding  the  affair  was  already 
known,  she  confessed  jfll,  and  set  her 
hand  to  it.  It  appeared  likewise,  that 
she  had  intended  to  continue  in  that 
scandalous  course  of  life;  for  she  bad 
brought  Dierham  into  her  service,  so 
she  had  retained  one  of  the  women, 
who  had  formerly  been  privy  to  their 
familiarities,  to  attend  upon  her  in  her 
bed-chamber;  and,  while  the  king 
was  at  Lincoln,  one  Culjiepper  was, 
by  Lady  Rochford’s  means,  brought 
to  her  at  eleven  at  night,  and  stayed 
with  her  until  four  the  next  morning, 
and  at  his  departure  received  from  her 
a  gold  chain.  Culpepper  being  ex¬ 
amined,  confessed  the  crime,  for  which 
he,  with  Dierham,  suffered  death  on 
the  10th  of  December. 

This  unfortunate  affair  occasioned 
a  new  parliament  to  be  summoned  on 
the  tfilh  of  January,  1541-2,  in 
which  the  archbishop,  the  duke  nf 
Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  the  queen,  which 
they  did  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 
Their  report  is  recorded  only  in  general 
that  she  confessed;  but  no  particulars 
are  mentioned.  Upon  this  the  parlia¬ 
ment  passed  an  act  in  the  form  of  a 
petition,  in  which,  after  desiring  the 
king  not  to  be  grieved  at  tliis  misfor¬ 
tune,  (hey  re(|uested,  that  the  queen 
and  her  accomplices,  with  her  pro¬ 
curess  Lady  Rochford,  might  be 
attainted  of  high  treason ;  and  that 
ail  those,  who  knew  of  the  queen’s 
vicious  course  before  her  marriage, 
and  had  concealed  it,  a#  the  duciiess 
dowager  of  Norfolk,  her  grand- 
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mother,  the  countess  of  Bridgwater, 

Lord  William  Howard  her  uncle, 

and  his  lady,  with  the  four  other  men 

and  live  women,  who  were  already 

attainted  bv  the  course  of  common 
%/ 

law,  (except  the  duchess  of  Norfolk 
and  the  countess  of  Bridgewater,) 
might  be  attainted  of  misprison  of 
treason.  It  was  enacted  also,  that 
whoever  knew  any  thing  of  the  incom 
tinence  of  the  queen  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  should  reveal  it  with  all  possible 
speed,  under  the  pains  of  treason; 
and  that  if  the  king,  or  his  successors, 
should  incline  to  marry  any  woman, 
whom  they  took  to  be  a  virgin  ;  if  she, 
not  being  so,  did  not  declare  the  same 
to  the  king,  it  should  be  high  treason  ; 
and  all  who  knew  it,  and  did  not  re¬ 
veal  it,  were  guilty  of  misprison  of 
treason;  and  if  the  queen  or  the 
prince’s  wife,  should  procure  any  per¬ 
son,  by  messages  or  words,  to  have 
criminal  conversation  with  her;  or 
any  other,  by  messages  or  words, 
should  solicit  them ;  they,  their  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  abettors,  were  to  be  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  high  treason. 

This  remarkable  act  being  passed, 
the  queen  and  Lady  Rochford  were 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  on  the  12th  of 
February,  about  seventeen  months 
after  she  had  been  married  to  the  king. 
The  queen  confessed  the  miscarriages 
of  her  former  life  before  marriage, 
which  had  brought  her  to  this  fatal 
end;  but  protested  to  Dr,  White, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
she  took  God  and  his  angels  to  be  her 
witness,  upon  the  salvation  of  her  soul, 
that  she  was  guiltless  of  tlie  charge  of 
detiling  her  sovereign’s  bed.  Yet  the 
unbounded  looseness  of  her  former 
course  of  living  inclined  the  world  to 
believe  the  most  scandalous  things  that 
could  be  reported.  But  all  observed 
the  judgment  of  heaven  upon  Lady 
Rochford,  who  had  been  the  principal 
instrument  in  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  her  sister-in-law,  and 
that  of  her  own  husband ;  and  her 


appearing  now  so  enormously  prodi- 
gate,  tended  much  to  raise  their  repu¬ 
tations  again,  in  whose  fall  her  malice 
and  artifices  had  so  great  a  share.  It 
was  thought,  however,  extremely 
cruel  to  sljew  such  extraordinary  se¬ 
verity  against  the  queen’s  kindred,  for 
not  discovering  her  former  ill  life, 
since  the  making  such  a  discovery 
would  have  been  a  very  hard  instance 
of  duty.  The  duchess  dowager  of 
Norfolk  being  her  grandmother,  had 
educated  her  from  a  child ;  and  it  was 
said,  that  for  her  to  hava  acquainted 
the  king  with  her  grandmother’s  lewd 
behaviour,  when  he  intended  to  marry 
her,  as  it  was  an  unheard-of  thing,  so 
the  not  doing  it  could  f\^ot  have  drawn 
so  high  a  punisliment  from  any  but  a 
prince  of  the  king’s  temper.  However, 
he  pardoned  her,  and  most  of  the  rest, 
though  some  continued  in  prison  after 
others  were  discharged.  The  other 
proviso,  which  obliged  a  young  lady 
to  discover  her  own  trailties,  if  his 
majesty  should  please  to  make  love  to 
her,  seemed  likewise  a  grievous  piece 
of  tyranny;  since  if  a  king,  especially  - 
one  of  so  imperious  a  disposition  as 
Henry  VIII.  should  design  such  an 
honour  to  any  of  his  subjects,  who 
had  failed  in  their  former  life,  they 
must  either  disgrace  themselves  by 
publishing  so  odious  a  secret,  or  rim 
the  hazard  of  being  afterwards  attaint¬ 
ed  of  high  treason.  Upoti  this,  some 
persons,  who  were  inclined  to  rally 
the  sex,  took  occasion  to  say,  “  that 
after  such  a  regulation,  no  one,  re¬ 
puted  a  virgin,  could  be  induced  to 
marry  the  king  and  therefore  it  was 
not  so  much  choice  as  necessity,  that 
caused  him  to  marry  a  widow  two 
years  after.  But  this  part  of  the  act 
was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  first 
parliament  of  King  Edward  VJ. 

Catharine,  Parr,  Sixth  and  hast 
JVife,  of  King  Henry  VlfL 

C  ATH  AR INE  Parr, was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and  wife  of 
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the  late  Nevil  Lord  Latimer ;  she  re¬ 
ceived  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
age,  a  learned  education,  and  was 
considered  as  a  w'oraan  of  discretion 
and  virtue.  King  Henrj  VIIL  once 
more  changed  his  condition  by  marry- 
ins  her,  in  two  \ears  after  the  death 
of  the  last  queen ;  she  had  already 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  man¬ 
aged  this  capricious  tyrant’s  temper 
with  prudence  and  success.  She  was 
a  friend  of  the  reformation,  on  which 
account,  Bishop  Gardner  and  others, 
zealous  of  the  Romish  church,  endea¬ 
voured  to  ejSbct  her  ruin,  but  by  ber 
prudence^  preserved  the  king’s  favour 
to  his  death.  In  1547»  Catharine 
married  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  lord 
admiral  of  England,  who  treated  her 
so  ill,  that  she  died  the  year  following, 
3  548;  she  wrote  a  number  of  prayers, 
meditations,  and  other  religious  pieces. 

Epigram. 

YOUR  comedy  I  have  read  my  friend, 

And  like  the  half  you  pilfer’d  best  ; 

But  sure,  the  drama  you  might  mend, 

Take  courage,  man,  and  steal  the  rest. 


Bruna  and  Lemona. 

LEMONA  was  daughter  of  Hiiddathe  brave, 
Whose  throne  was  exalted  on  high  ; 

His  gold  and  his  silver  fill’d  many  a  cave. 
His  nobles  were  haughty,  but  each  as  a  slave 
Obeyed  the  least  dart  of  bis  eye, 

Lemona  was  tall,  and  Lemona  was  fair, 
Her  ringlets  fell  over  her  shoulder, 

Like  the  silver-wing’d  dove  was  the  smooth 
of  her  hair, 

Her  ancles  were  taper,  her  elbows  were  bare ; 
O!  it  made  the  heart  beat  to  behold  her. 

Lemona  bad  huntsm.en  and  honnds  in  ber 
train. 

And  of  silver-shod  horses  a  score  ; 

Her  palfrey  was  grey,  and  of  silk  was  his 
rein. 

He  champM  his  gold  bit,  as  he  pranc’d  on 
the  plain, 

And  seem’d  proud  pf  the  burden  he  bore, 

Lemona  was  happy  :  for  Bruno,  the  son 
Of  a  rich  and  a  mighty  great  earl, 

Had  sigh’d,  and  had  knelt,  and  her  heart  he 
had  won, 

As  she  sat  on  ler  seat  by  the  rivers  that  run 
'fhrough  bridges  of  mother  of  pearl. 


Quick  throbbings,  quick throbbingsswell’d 
thick  in  her  breast ; 

She  gave  a  consent  with  a  falter ; 

The  priests  were  assembled  in  surplices 
.  dress’d, 

Young  Bruno  most  cheerly  the  damsel 
caress’d, 

As  they  walk’d  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar. 

The  palace  was  crowded  the  chandeliers 
shone, 

The  ivory  tables  were  spread  ; 

The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  placed 
on  a  throne, 

Which  entirely  was  form’d  of  a  large  onyx- 
stone, 

With  a  canopy  overtlieir  bead. 

Now  the  laugh  shakes  the  hall,  and  the 
ruddy  wine  flows  ; 

Who,  who  is  not  merry  and  gay  ? 

Lemona  is  happy,  for  lit  lie  she  knows 

Of  the  monster  so  grim  that  lay  hush’d  in 
repose. 

Expecting  his  evening  prey  1 

While  the  music  play’d  sweet,  and  with 
trippings  so  light, 

Brnno  danced  through  the  maze  of  the 
ball, 

Lemona  retired,  and  her  damsels  in  white 

Led  her  up  to  her  chamber,  then  wished 
her  ‘  good  night,’ 

And  went  down  again  to  the  hall. 

The  monster  of  blood  now  extended  his 
paws, 

And  from  under  the  bed  did  he  creep  ; 

With  blood-clots  besmear’d  he  now  stretch’d 
out  his  claws, 

With  blood-clots  besmear’d  he  now  open’d 
his  jaws, 

To  feed  on  the  virgin  asleep. 

He  siezed  on  a  vein,  and  he  gave  snch  a  bite, 

And  he  gave  with  his  fangs  such  a  tug, 

She  scream’d — Bruno  ran  up  the  stairs  in  a. 
fright — 

The  guests  follow’d  after — when  brought 
to  the  light, 

Lord  ha’  mercy  !  they  cried  what  a  bug  ! ! ! 


Epitaph  on  a  Bailiff. 

CI.OSE  caged  here  a  bailiif  lies, 

Without  bail,  without  mainprise: 

An  active  member  of  the  law 
He  was,  for  oft  he  made  a  claw. 

As  others  take,  he  never  took 
Men’s  hands,  for  he  their  shoulders  shook. 
’Gainst  him  at  last  fate  issued  out 
His  writ ; — Death  was  to  execute : 

He  came,  and  on  the  shoulder  clapp’d  him  * 
“  My  prisoner,  friend !” — and  here  entrapp’d 
him,  i 
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The  Irish  Watchman;  or,  a  Rhyme 
without  a  Bull. 

DURING  the  time  of  Dean  Swift, 
a  watchman  of  the  district  in  Dublin 
where  the  dean  resided,  was  very  fond 
on  particular  occasions,  of  expressing 
himself  in  rhyme.  Tlie  dean  had  fre¬ 
quently  heard  liini,  and  noticed  tiiaJ 
a  certain  characteristic  of  the  country 
strongly  marked  all  his  efforts  at  wit. 
However,  willing  to  encourage  a  bro- 
ther  poet,  he  one  day  sent  for  him,  and 
told  this  eccentric  watchman,  if  lie 
would  in  the  course  of  that  night, 
(which  happened  on  the  5th  of  No^ 
vember)  make  a  suitable  rhyme  with¬ 
out  a  ball,  he  (the  dean)  would  make 
him  a  present  of  half-a-crown  in  the 
morning.  This  proposition  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  the  enraptured  bard 
anxiously  waited  the  approach  of  night 
that  he^might  convince  Dr.  Jonathan 
he  was  not  so  much  of  an  Irishman  as 
he  had  taken  him  to  be.  Whether  he 
had  not  exactly  polished  his  produc¬ 
tion  to  his  mind  sooner  or  not,  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  it  is  was  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  he  attempted  publicly  to 
poetize,  when  he  loudly  vociferated 
the  following  lines,  which  the  listening 
dean  could  not  have  heard  but  with 
strong  emotions  of  laughter  : 

To-nighVs  (be  day,  I  speak  it  with  great 
sorrow. 

That  we  were  all  to  be  blown  up  to- 
morrow  ; 

So  pray  take  care  of  fire  and  candle-light: 

Past  two  in  the  morning, — and  I  wish 
you  all  a  good  night 

Unconscious  of  his  blunders,  it  is 
said  that  this  learned  Pat.  waited  on 
the  dean  in  the  morning,  claimed  the 
reward  of  his  poetical  labour,  and, 
more  for  its  novelty  than  otherwise, 
had  his  claim  allowed. 


Epigram, 

PAINTERS  at  a  certain  subject  stick, 

They  know  not  how  to  form  old  nick; 
With  cloven  feet  they  often  draw  him, 

And  sometimes  horn  him,  tail  him,  claw  him 
Pshaw  nonsense  all ;  if  ’tis  n’t  nncivil, 
Praw  I)elia  frowning-T-tbat’athe  devil. 


Outwitted  Magistrate, 

A  PLEASANT  young  fellow,  about 
half  seas  over,  passing  through  the 
Strand  at  a  late  hour,  was  accosted 
by  a  watchman,  who  began,  with  all 
the  indolence  of  office,  to  file  a  string 
of  interrogatories,  in  the  hopes  of 
being  handsomely  paid  for  his  labor; 
‘What  is  your  name,  sir  L' — “Five 
shillings.”-— “  Where  do  you  live  ?” — 
“Out  of  the  king’s  domiaions.”— 
“  Where  have  you  been  ]” — “  Where 
vou  would  wish  to  have  been/'-— 

a 

"‘Where  are  you  going]’’— “  Where 
veil  dare  not  go  for  vour  ears.”  The 
officious  guar  tian  of  the  night  thought 
these  answers  sufficient  to  warrant 
[urn  to  take  the  young  man  to  the 
watch  house^  The  next  mojning,  on 
being  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
he  told  his  worship  “  that  as  to  tiie 
first  question,  his  name  was  Thomas 
Crown  ;  with  regard  to  tlie  second,  he 
lived  in  Little  Britain  ;  with  respect 
to  the  third,  he  had  been  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  with  a  friend  ;  and 
that  as  to  the  last,”  said  he,  “  I  was 
going  to  bed  to  my  wife.”  The 
justice  repremanded  the  watchman  in 
severe  terms,  and  wished  Mr.  Crown 
a  very  good  morning. 


Epitaph  on  a  Barber^s  Boy. 

HERE  lies  in  blooming  youth,  a  barber’s 
boy, 

His  master’s  grief  now  dead,  alive  his  joy  ; 
His  razor  scarcely  touch’d  the  tender  skin, 
So  sweetly  soft  he  shav’d  the  bearded  chin  ;  ’ 
O  gentle  earth  !  lie  lightly  on  hia  grave, 
Thou  canst  not  lie  so  light  as  he  could  shave. 


Bidding  more, 

A  CELEBRATED  actor  lately  one 
evening  went  into  an  auction-room, 
while  the  knight  of  the  hammer,  with 
the  cry  of  “  a-going,  a-going ;  who 
bids  morel”  mode  the  streets  echo. 
The  wag,  pushing  through  the  crowd, 
gravely  said,  “I  will  bid  more.” — 
“  How  much.  Sir]” — “  Why,  I’ll  hid 
you  good-nightE  and  walked  off. 
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Misconception. 

ERE  night  her  sable  curtain  spread, 

Ere  Phoebus  had  retir’d  to  bed, 

In  Thetis’  lap  ; 

Ere  drowsy  watchmen  yet  had  ta’en, 

Their  early  nap. 

A  wight,  by  hungry  fiend  made  bold. 

To  farmer  Fitz  Maurice’s  fold. 

Did  slily  creep ; 

Where  numerous  flocks  were  quiet  laid. 

In  th’  arms  of  sleep. 

No  doubt  the  sheep  he  meant  to  steal. 

But,  hapless,  close  behind  his  heel. 

Was  ploughman  Joe ; 

Who  just  arriv’d  in  time  to  stop, 

The  murd’rous  blow. 

May  ill  luck  and  ill  actions  wait  ! 

The  felon  must  to  justice  straight. 

Be  dragg’d  per  force  ; 

Where  prosecutors  urge  his  guilt. 

Without  remorse. 

With  fear  o’erwhelm’d  the  victim  stands, 

Anticipates  the  dread  commands. 

From  Ih’  elbow  chair  ; 

Where  justice  sits  in  solemn  state. 

With  brow  austerre. 

Rogue !  what  excuse  hast  thou  for  this  ? 

For  to  old  Gilbert  Fitz  Maurice, 

“  Thou  knew’st  full  well ; 

“  The  sheep  within  that  fold  belonged. 
Come,  quickly  tell. — 

Confess  thy  crime,  ’twill  naught  avail, 

To  say  the  mark  above  the  tail, 

“  Thou  did’st  not  heed  ; 

For  G.  F.  Me  in  letters  large. 

Thou  plain  might’s  read.” 

“’Tistrue,  I  did,”  the  thief  replies, 

‘‘  But  man  is  not  at  all  times  wise, 

“  As  I’m  a  glutton  ; 

‘‘  I  clearly  thought  that  G.  F.  M. 

Meant  Good  Fat  Mutton.''' 


A  Sea  Horse, 

THE  eaptaiii  of  a  West  Indiaman 
wished  to  buy  a  horse.  After  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made,  the  captain  said, 
“  Well,  now  the  horse  is  mine,  pray 
tell  me  candidly  whether  he  has  any 
faults,  and  what  they  are.” — **  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  said 
the  other.  “  Why  to  take  him  to  sea,” 
answered  the  captain.  “  Then  I  will 
be  candid,”  replied  the  dealer:  “  be 
may  go  very  well  at  sea,  but  on  land 
he  cannot  go  at  all,  ©r  I  would  not 
have  sold  him,’* 


A  CELEBRATED  Irish  advocate 
was  walking  one  day  with  a  friend, 
who  was  extremely  punctilious  in  his 
conversation ;  and  hearing  a  cockney 
near  him  sa^  curosity  for  curiosity,  he 
exclaimed,  “  How  that  man  murders 
the  English  language.” — “Not  so.” 
replied  the  advocate ;  “  He  has  only 
knocked  an  I  out.” 


Swift  Spirit. 

AS  Thomas  was  cudgell’d  one  day  by  his 
wife. 

He  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  for  his  life ; 

Tom’s  three  dearest  friends  came  by  in  the 
squabble, 

And  screen’d  him  at  once  from  the  shrew 
and  the  rabble ; 

Then  ventur’d  to  give  him  some  wholesome 
advice. 

But  Tom  is  a  fellow  of  honour  so  nice ; 

Too  proud  to  take  counsel,  too  ici.se  to  take 
warning. 

That  he  sent  them  all  three  a  challenge  next 
morning ; 

He  fought  with  all  three,  and  thrice  ven¬ 
tur’d  his  life, 

Then  went  home,  and  was  cudgell’d  again 
by  his  wife. 


A  double  Bull, 

TWO  gentlemen  passing  a  black, 
berry-bush  when  the  fruit  was  utiripe, 
one  said  it  “was  ridiculous  to  call  them 
6/d'cA:-berries  when  they  were  red^^ — • 
“  Don’t  you  know,’*  said  his  friend, 
“  that  blackberries  are  always  red 
when  they  are  green  E 


Old  Anagrams, 

ARRESTING  very  well  with  this  agrees. 
It  is  a  STINGER  worse  than  wasps  or  bees  ; 
The  very  word  includes  the  prisoner’s  fees. 
Arresting  briefly  claps  them  up  IN  GRATES. 

To  all  good  verses  PRISONS  are  great  foes, 
fnd  many  poets  they  keep  fast  IN  PROSE  ; 
Again,  this  very  word  portends  small  hopes 
For  he  that  is  in  prison,  is  IN  ROPES, 
Makes  woeful  purchase  of  calamities. 

And  finds  it  in  no  profit,  or  NO  PRISE; 
Filth,  cold,  and  hunger,  dwell  within  the 
door. 

And  thus  a  prison  doth  NIP  SORE# 


I 
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A  remarkable  Suicide  which  happened 
at  Lyons,  1770. 

A  YOUNG  man,  well  known  in  that 
city,  handsome,  well  made,  of  an  amia¬ 
ble  disposition,  and  very  accomplish¬ 
ed,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman, 
whose  parents  refused  their  consent  to 
his  proposals  of  marriage.  The  lover, 
in  an  agonizing  fit,  broke  a  blood  ves¬ 
sel,  the  surgeon  declared  there  was  no 
remedy  to  stop  the  bleeding  ;  his  mis- 
Uess  found  the  means  of  getting  an 
interview  with  her  lover,  and  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and 
two  poiguards,  that  in  case  the  former 
should  fail,  the  latter  might  certainly 
dis|3atch  them ;  they  embraced  each 
other  tenderly  for  the  last  time ;  the 
triggers  of  both  the  pistols  were  fas¬ 
tened  to  rose-coloured  ribbons ;  the 
lover  took  hold  of  the  ribbon  of  that 
which  was  designed  to  despatch  his 
mistress,  she  held  that  designed  for 
her  lover ;  at  a  signal  agreed  upon, 
they  both  fired  at  the  same  time,  ajid 
both  instantly  fell  down  dead. 

yVestniinster  Magazine,  1780. 

I  — .  ■  ■ 

The  farther  in,  the  deeper, 

ALDERMAN  Faulkner  in  his 
journal  announced  the  accouch- 
inent  of  her  grace  the  duke  of 
Dorset.”  Next  day  it  was  thus  cor¬ 
rected  :  *’•  For  her  grace  the  duke  of 
Dorset,  read  his  grace  the  duchess 

of  Dorset.”  - — 

Gold  and  Paper, 

AT  a  fashionable  whist-party,  a 
lady  having  won  a  rubber  of  twenty 
guineas,  the  gentleman  who  was  her 
opponent  pulled  out  his  pocket-book 
and  tendered  twenty-one  pounds  in 
bank-notes.  Tne  fair  gamester  ob¬ 
served,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  her 
head,  in  the  great  houses  which  1 
frequent,  sir  we  always  use  gold.'* — 
“  That  may  be,  madam,”  replied  the 
gentleman,  “  but  in  the  little  houses 
which  I  fVeqiient,  we  always  use 
paper,'* 


David  Bek. 

DAVID  Bek,  a  celebrated  portrait 
painter,  was  born  at  Delft  in  Holland, 
It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  upon  a 
journey  in  Germany,  he  ^was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  illness,  and  at  length 
every  body  about  him  thinking  iiim 
dead,  they  undressed  him,  and  laid 
him  upon  some  straw  in  a  room  where 
two  of  his  servants  were  drinking; 
upon  which  one  of  them  proposed 
that,  as  he  had  no  aversion  to  wine 
when  living,  he  would  give  him  some 
now  he  was  dead,  and  accordingly 
held  the  glass  to  his  lips,  when  the 
smell  of  tije  wine  putting  his  spirits  in 
motion  he  sipped  somj&  of  it ;  the  ser¬ 
vant,  though  greatly  amazed,  still 
held  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  and  he 
again  sipped,  and  thus  came  by  de¬ 
grees  to  himself. 

He  lived  several  years  after,  and 
died  at  the  Hague  in  1656'. 

Brooke’s  Dictionary  of  the  World. 


On,  Wit. 

AS  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  wet, 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set ; 

Their  want  of  edge  from  their  oifence  is  seen, 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  k^en. 

Theatrical  Bon  Mot, 

SOON  after  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Garrick  at  the  theatre  of  Drury  Lane, 
when  he,  by  his  astonishing  powers, 
drew  ail  the  town  to  that  place  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  Mr.  Rich  was  play¬ 
ing  pantomimes  at  Covent  Garden,  to 
empty  benches — these  two  gentlemen 
met  one  morning  at  the  Bedford 
coffee-house.  They  soon  fell  into 
conversation,  and  Mr.  G.  asked  the 
Covent  Garden  manager  how  much 
liis  house  would  hold  when  crowded 
with  company.  Why,  master,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Rich,  in  as  elegant  a  com¬ 
pliment  as  ever  was  giten,  Why, 
master,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  you  will 
come  and  play  Richard  for  one  night, 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  an  account!’'’ 


It 
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Absence. 

SWEET  girl !  gince  you  left  rae  and  w  ent 
ont  of  town, 

I  scarce  utter  a  word,  and  I  constantly 
frown  ; 

As  for  business,  or  pleasure,  I  think  them 
but  folly. 

And  while  others  are  laughing,  I’m  quite 
melancholy. 

When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  turn  me 
'  around, 

But,  alas!  my  lov’d  Susan  is  not  to  be  found; 
When  yonr  pillow  unpress’d  makes  your 
absence  quite  certain, 

I  curse  blankets  and  sheets,  and  swear  at 
the  curtain. 

When  I  leap  out  of  bed,  still  your  image 
bewitches, 

Tra  at  least  twenty  minutes  in  finding  my 
breeches ; 

And  after  Pm  dress’d  a  full  hour  or  more, 

I  find  they  are  button’d  the  wrong  side 
before. 

Ah!  Susan,  at  breakfast,  how  happy  we’ve 
been, 

O’er  the  fragrant  infusion  of  eight-shilling 
green, 

While  rapture  attended  on  every  sip, 

And  I  envied  the  cup  the  soft  touch  of  your 
lip. 

But  now  on  my  fable  1  carelessly  loll, 

My  appetite’s  gone — I  can  scarce  eat  a  roll : 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking  while  drinking 
my  tea, 

That  the  white  sugar’s  brown,  and  the 
hyson — bohea. 

it  dinner— whenever  yonr  eye  glanc’d  a 
‘  wish, 

Tow’rds  the  hot  roasted  fowl — how  I  seiz’d 
on  the  dish, 

Then  sent  yoti  a  wing,  and  a  bit  of  the 
breast — 

For  fancy  still  whisper’d  me  what  you  lik’d 
best. 

Bal  now  Pm  so  stupid,  I  care  not  a  button, 
Who  carves  out  the  beef,  or  who  cuts  up 
the  mutton — 

1  spili  butter  and  gravy  all  over  the  cloth, 
And  when  porter  I  drink — run  my  nose  in 
the  froth. 

The  sofa,  on  which  we’ve  so  often  begoil’d, 
The  lingering  hoars,  while  you  listened 
and  smil’d ; 

Till  rapture  its  tenderest  language  would 
speak, 

And  the  tears  of  deliglit  I  have  kiss’d  from 
,  your  cheek. 


Sweet  sofa!  farewell,  for  thy  influence  is 
o’er, 

The  liugeVing  hours  now  but  linger  the 
more  ; 

And  with  tears  of  delight  my  ey«  never 
o’erflows. 

For  Pve  got  a  bad  cold  and  they  run  from 
my  nose. 

Then  hasfaback  to  town,  ray  sweet  Susan 
and  prove. 

All  the  whimsical  pleasures  that  wait  upon 
love ; 

Our  days  shall  be  pass’d  iu  frolicksome 
flirting, 

And  as  for  our  nights!— but  I  here  drop 
the  curtain. 


Epitaph  on  a  Newfoundland 
NEAR  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity, 
Strength  without  insolence, 

Courage  without  ferocity. 

And  all  the  virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 
This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning 
flattery  if  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Boatswain,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  born  in  Newfoundland,  May  1808, 
And  died  at  London,  Nov.  18,  181S. 


On  genuine  fVit^ 

TRUE  wit  is  like  the  brilliant  stone, 

Dug  from  Golconda’s  mine ; 

Which  boasts  two  various  powers  in  one. 
To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 

Genius,  like  that,  if  polish’d  right, 

With  the  same  gifts  abounds; 

Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright. 
And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 


An  Epigram. 

WHAT  epithets,  exclaims  a  clown. 
To  womankind  belong ! 

Some  are  called  women  of  the  toicUf 
Some  ladies  of  the  ton. 

The  diif’rence  it  is  hard  to  trace, 
Though  diif’rence  still  there’s  some  ; 

The  w - boldly  one  displays, 

The  other  plays  it  mum. 


CARD-TABLE  EPITAPH. 

On  a  Lady  ruined  by  a  Frequenter  of  CMbs. 

CLARINDA  reigned  the  queen  of  hearts, 
Like  sparkling  diamonds  were  her  eyes ; 
’Till  through  the  knave  of  club^s  false  arts, 
Here  bedded  by  a  spade  she  lies. 
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jIn  Account  of  the  Eorth- American 
Indians  Barbarity  to  their  Captives, 

IT  fias  been  long  too  feeliiiglv 
known,  that  instead  of  observing  the 
generous  and  hospitable  part  of  the 
laws  of  war,  and  saving  the  unfortii 
nate  who  fall  into  their  power,  that 
they  generally  devote  their  captives  to 
death,  with  the  mast  agonizing  toi- 
tiires.  No  representation  can  possibly 
be  given,  so  shocking  to  humanity, 
as  their  unmerciful  method  of  tor 
inenting  their  devoted  prisoner;  and 
as  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  standard  of 
the  rest  of  the  known  w'orld,  I  shall 
relate  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  tri 
convey  proper  information  thereof  t' 
the  reader.  When  the  company  re 
turn  from  war,  and  come  in  view  of 
their  own  town,  they  follow  the  leader 
one  by  one,  in  a  direct  line,  each  a 
few  yards  behind  the  other,  to  magnify 
their  triumph.  If  they  have  not  suc- 
€»eeded,  or  any  of  their  warriors  are 
lost,  they  return  quite  silent ;  but  if 
they  are  all  safe,  and  have  succeeded, 
they  fire  off  the  Indian  platoon,  by 
one,  two,  and  three  at  a  time,  whoop¬ 
ing  and  insulting  their  prisoners.  They 
camp  near  their  town  all  night,  in  a 
large  square  plot  of  ground,  marked 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  high  war-pole 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  which 
they  secure  their  prisoners.  Next  da\ 
they  go  to  the  leader’s  house  in  a  very 
solemn  procession,  but  stay  without, 
round  his  red  painted  war-pole,  until 
they  have  determined  concerning  the 
fate  of  their  prisoners.  If  any  one  of 
the  captives  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  loose,  and  run  into  the 
house  of  the  archi-raagus,  or  to  a 
town  of  refuge,  he  by  ancient  custonr 
is  saved  from  the  fiery  torture — these 
places  being  a  sure  asylum  to  them  it 
they  were  invaded,  and  taken,  but 
not  to  invaders,  because  they  came  to 
shed  Wood.  ; 

The  young  prisoners  are  saved,  if 
not  devoted  while  the  company  weic 


sanctifying  themselves  for  their  expedi¬ 
tion;  but  if  die  latter  be  the  case, 
they  are  condemned,  and  tied  to,  tire 
dreadful  stake,  one  at  a  time.  The 
victors  first  strip  their  miserable  cap¬ 
tives  quite  naked,  and  put  on  their 
feet  a  pair  of  bear-skin  inaccaseaes, 
with  the  black  hairy  part  outside ; 
others  fasten  with  a  grape-vine,  a 
burning  fire-brand  to  the  pole,  a  little 
dbove  the  reach  of  their  heads.  "Then 
they  know  their  doom  —deep  black, 
and  burning  fire,  are  fixed  seals  of 
their  death  warrant.  Their  punish¬ 
ment  is  always  left  to  the  women; 
and  on  account  of  their  false  standard 
of  education,  tiiey  are'  no  wav  back¬ 
ward  irf  their  office,  but  perform  it  to 
the  emtire  satisfaction  of  the  greedy 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  Each  f>f  them 
jirepares  for  the  dreadful  rejoicing,  a 
long  bundle  of  dry  canes,  or  ttte  heart 
of  fat  pitch-pine,  and  as  the  victims 
are  led  to  the  stake,  the  women  and 
their  young  ones  beat  them  with  these 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner  Happy 
would  it  be  for  the  miserable  creatures, 
if  their  sufferings  ended  here,  or  a 
merciful  tomobawk  finished  I  hem  at 
one  stroke ;  but  this  shameful  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  prelude  to  future  suft'erings. 
The  death-signal  being  given,  pre¬ 
parations  are  made  for  acting  a  more 
tragical  part.  The  viciim's  anus  are 
fast  pinioned,  and  a  strong  grape  -vine 
is  tied  round  his  neck,  to  the  top  of 
the  war-pole,  allowing  him  to  track 
around,  about  fifteen  yards,  They 
fix  some  tough  clay  on  his  head,  to 
secure  the  scalp  from  the  blazing  tor¬ 
ches.  Unspeakabie  pleasure  now  fills 
the  exwUing  crowd  of  spectators ;  the 
circle  fills  with  the  amazon  and  merci¬ 
less  executioners. — The  suft'cring  war¬ 
rior  how'ever  is  not  dismayed  ;  with 
an  insulting  manly  voice  he  sines  tiie 
war-song  !  and  with  gallant  cojitenipt 
he  tramples  the  rattling  gourd  with 
oebbles  in  it  to  pieces,  and  outbraves 
.ven  death  itseif.  The  women  make 
a  furious  on-set  with  tiieir  burning 
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torches;  his  pain  is  so  excruciating  1 
that  he  rushes  out  from  the  pole,  with 
the  fury  of  the  most  savage  beast  of 
prey,  and  with  the  vine  sweeps  down 
all  before  him,  kicking,  biting,  and 
trampling  them  w  ith  the  greatest  des¬ 
pite.  The  circle  '  immediately  fills 
agaiji,  either  with  the  same,  or  fresh 
persons ;  they  attack  him  on  every 
side — now  he  runs  to  the  pole  for 
shelter,  but  the  flames  pursue  him. 
Then  with  champing  teeth,  and  spark- 
’  ling  eye-balls,  he  breaks  through  their 
contracted  circle  afresh,  and  acts 
every  part,  that  the  highest  courage, 
most  raging  fury,  and  blackest  despair 
can  prompt  him  to.  But  he  is  sure 
to  be  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
after  some  time  the  fire  affects  his 
tender  parts.- — Then  they  pour  over 
him  a  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  al¬ 
low  him  a  proper  time  of  respite,  un¬ 
til  his  spirits  recover,  and  he  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  buffering  new  tortures.  Then 
the  like  cruelties  are  repeated  until 
he  falls  down,  and  happily  becomes 
insensible  of  pain.  Now  they  scalp 
him,  in  the  manner  before  described  ; 
dismember,  and  carry  off  all  the  ex¬ 
terior  branches  of  the  body,  ptidendis 
non  exceptis,  in  shameful  and  savage 
triumph.  This  is  the  most  favourable 
treatment  their  devoted  captives  receive  ; 
it  would  be  too  shocking  to  humanity 
either  to  give  or  peruse  every  particu¬ 
lar  of  their  conduct  in  such  doleful 
tragedies — nothing  can  equal  these 
scenes,  but  those  of  the  unmerciful 
Romish  inquisition. 

Not  a  soul,  of  whatever  age  or  sex, 
manifest  the  least  pity  during  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  tortures  ;  the  women  sing  with 
religious  joy,  all  the  while  they  are 
torturing  the  devoted  victim,  and 
peals  of  laughter  resound  through  the 
crowded  theatre— especially  if  he  fears 
to  die. — But  a  warrior  puts  on  a  bold 
austere  countenance,  and  carries  it 
ihreugh  all  his  pains.  As  long  as  he 
cun,  he  w  hoops  and  outbraves  the  eiie- 
wy,  descrif>iug  his  own  martial  deeds, 


against  them,  with  and  those  of  bis  own 
nation,  who  he  tlireatens  will  force 
many  of  them  to  eat  fire  in  revenge 
of  his  fate,  as  he  himself  had  often 
done  to  some  of  their  relations  at  their 
cost. 

Though  the  same  things  operate 
alike  upon  the  organs  of  tlie  human 
body,  and  produce  an  uniformity  of 
sensations,  yet  weakness,  or  constancy 
of  mind  derived  from  habit,  helps  in 
a  great  measure,  either  to  heighten, 
or  lessen  the  sense  of  pain.  By  this, 
the  afflicted  party  has  learned  to  stifle 
nature,  and  shewn  an  outward  uncon¬ 
cern,  under  such  slow  and  acute  tor¬ 
tures  ;  and  the  surprising  cnielty  of 
their  women,  is  equally  owing  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  custom.  Similar  instancef 
verify  this,  as  in  Lisbon,  and  other 
places,  where  tender-hearted  ladies 
are  transformed  by  their  bloody  priests* 
into  so  many  Medeas,  through  deluded 
religious  principles;  and  will  sit  and 
see  with  the  highest  joy  the  martyrs  of 
God,  drawn  along  in  diabolical  triumph 
to  the  fiery  stake*  and  suffering  deatk 
with  lingering  tortures. 


From,  Gordon* s  Geography. 

AT  Mentz,  in  Germany,  there  is 
a  leaf  of  parchment  on  which  are 
fairly  written  twelve  different  sorts  of 
hands,  with  a  variety  of  miniatures 
and  draughts,  curiously  done  with  a 
pen,  and  that  by  one  Thomas  Schn- 
viker,  who  was  born  without  hands^ 
and  performed  the  same  with  his  feet. 

At  Leyden,  in  Holland,  is  to  be  seen 
the  effigy  of  a  peasant  of  Prussia,  who 
swallowed  a  knife  of  ten  inches  long  ; 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  eight  years 
after;  the  same  was  cut  out  of  his 
sloniach.  2d,  An  oystershell,  w'eighing 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Sd, 
two  human  skins,  one  a  man’s,  the 
other  a  woman’s,  tanned  and  prepared 
like  leather ;  with  a  pair  of  sheCs 
made  of  stick  leather. 
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Mfrs,  Didier’s  Farewell  Address,  spoken  at 
the  Bath  Theatre,  Feb.  7,  iSOT, 

CAN  none  remember,  nay,  I  kaovr  all  must, 
When  the  great  Siddonii  gave  her  reasons 
just ; 

For  quitting  those  whose  approbation  drew; 
Her  wond’rons  merits  first  to  pnblic  view  ; 
Three  reasons  only  could  that  prop  unfix, 
Whilst  dame  Didier,alas  !  has  sixty-six; 
Look  in  my  face,  and  there  too  plain  appears, 
Th*  unerring  mark  ofsiK  and  sixty  years  ; 
My  reasons  are  not  little  girls  and  boys, 
Their  doating  parent’s  anxious  caras  and 

joys ; 

But  twelve  long  months  (of  good  deeds  or 
of  crimes,) 

Repeated  over  six  and  sixty  times ! 

Though  I  might  boast  that  many  a  comic 
brother, 

Has  of  this  theatre  long  hail’d  me — mother! 
Nay,  whilst  we’ve  Garricks,  infantile  and 
raw, 

I  may  be  term’d  this  stage’s — grand-mamma. 

Twice  twenty  years  ago  my  lot  was  cast — 
Here  should  my  scenes  of  fatnre  life  be  past; 
And’tis  with  pride  and  gratitnde  I  own, 

A  happier  fortnne  few  have  ever  known. 

When  first  yon  saw  me,  by  your  partial  aid. 
The  romping  girls —  pert  chtuabermaids, 
I  play’d ; 

And  oft — transform’d  by  elegant  attire — 
Begg’d  you  her  court-bred  ladyship  admire. 
Ah  1  then  my  vanity  would  not  refuse 
The  highest  etForts  of  your  comic  muse — 
Your  Townlys,  Teazles,  Rosalinds  so  gay, 
I  had  presumption,  gentle  friends,  to  play; 
But  ne’er  did  this  ambition  reach  my  heart, 
I  never  squinted  through  a  tragic  part. 

’Tis  “  long  experience  only  makes  ns  sage,” 
By  that  we  find  our  level  on  the  stage  ; 

In  homely  parts,  with  simple  nature’s  aims, 
Ashfieid,and  other  rusticated  dames, 
AunLHeidelbergs,  and  matrons  in  brocades. 
Your  Malaprops  and  antiquated  maids, 

My  forte  I  struck  on— and,  with  exultation, 
Your  laugh  I  construed  into  approbation. 

A  few  more  years  should  health  continue 
still, 

This  humble  sphere  T  yet  perhaps  mightfill; 
Bat  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  de¬ 
cline,” 

Bids  me  my  labours  and  their  fruits  resign  ; 
Content  with  pittance  early  toil  was  made, 
The  frugal  savings  of  your  gen'rous  aid. 
Deem  not  my  heart  insensible  or  cold, 
That  I  no  cambric  handkerchief  unfold; 
With  bosom  throbbing,  &  with  fault’ring^ 
speech,  / 

Your  kin{Kindulgence  for  this  step  beseech  > 
This  face  I  ne’er  the  form  of  woe  could  k 
teach ;  3 

Nor  do  1  think,  with  arrogance  and  pride, 
That  this  my  place  ca»  never  be  supplied! 


Pm  pleas’d  to  leave  you  thus  brim  full  of 
glee, 

You  must  be  pleas’d,  your  bounty  makes 
me  free, 

My  worthy  managers,  whose  gentle  sway 

Made  forty  winters  one  bright  holiday, 

Must  too  be  pleas’d  that  an  old  servant  goe» 

From  anxious  toiling  to  her  eve’s  repose ; 

Aii'l  with  her  faithful  mate,  can  thus  retire. 

Where  thrift  has  piled,  and  leisure  trlmi 
their  fire ; 

Where  life’s  rude  cares  no  more  may  in¬ 
tervene, 

To  roar  their  studies  for  another  scene. 


\ 

Anecdate. 

ON  the  first  night  of  the  represen«- 
tation  of  the  comedy  of  The  Suspi¬ 
cious  Husband,  Foote  sat  by  a  plain, 
honest,  well-meaning  citizen,  whose 
imagination  was  strongly  impressed 
by  the  incidents  of  the  play.  At  the 
dropping  of  the  curtain,  the  wit  com¬ 
plained  to  his  neighbour  of  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  suffering  Ranger  to  go 
off  as  he  came  on,  without  being  re¬ 
claimed.  “  Could  not  the  author, 
(said  he)  thrown  this  youth,  in  the 
course  of  his  nocturnal  rambles,  into 
some  ridiculous  scene  of  distress, 
which  might  have  reclaimed  him  1  As 
he  now  stands,  who  knows  but  the 
rogue,  after  all  the  pleasure  he  has 
given  us,  may  spend  tlje  night  in  a 
round-house  V  “  By  G — d,  (says  the 
cit)  if  it  happens  in  my  ward,  Fll 
release  him,  for  Fm  sure  he  is  too  ho¬ 
nest  a  fellow  to  run  away  from  his 
bail.’' 


Claim  of  Kindred ;  or,  the  most  made 
of  a  pretended  Relation. 

AS  a  portly  and  well-dressed  man 
was  some  time  since  walking  along  the 
Strand,  he  suddenly  dropped  down 
in  an  apoplectic  fit;  and  though  a 
physician  was  passing  at  the  time,  and 
tried  every  assistance,  it  was  in  vain  ; 
the  body  was  dead  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  skill.  —  A  corpse  in  the 
Strand,  unowned,  soon  drew'  a  crowd ; 
among  whom  came  a  genteel  young 
Y.  y  2 
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Ilian.  He  had  no  sooner  made  his  wav  L 
through  the  mob,  so  as  to  get  a  fuil* 
view  of  the  deceased,  than  he  seemed 
struck  with  amazement :  he  remained 
■fixed  ;  his  countenance  changed  ;  and 
the  tears  began  to  fiow  down  his 
cheeks.  As  soon  as  he  could  reco\*er 
liimself,  so  far  as  to  gain  utterance, 
exclaimed — O  God,  my  poor  unde! 
Is  he  gone  Well,’'  said  he,  with  a 
deep  smh,  ^‘  so  have  perished  all  tny 
Lopes  !  1  am  happy,  Itowever,  that  I 
luckily  passed  at  this  awful  moment, 
to  rescue  his  remains,  and  see  tiiem 
decently  interred."  Accordingly*  the 
sorrowful  youth  called  for  a  coach; 
and  the  cbantable  mob,  who  pitied 
the  disconsolate  nephew,  assisted  to 
pu^  tile  corpse  into  the  coach.  The 
pious  young  man  then,  having  care¬ 
fully  drawn  up  the  blinds,  to  protect 
Lis  deceased  kinsman  from  the  unplea¬ 
sant  gaze  of  public  curiosity,  soon 
atripped  the  body  entirely  naked  ;  and 
desiring  to  be  set  down  at  a  celebrated 
surgeon’s,  very  conscientiously  sold  his 
pretended  upcle  for  two  guineas  I 


An  Account  of  a  Shark, 

A  SHARK'  was  taken  in  the  river 
^rhaines  near  Poplar,  by  some  fisher- 
men,  in  the  body  of  which  was  found 
a  watch  with  a  chain  and  seal,  and 
also  some  pieees  of  gold  lace,  which 
w  ere  conjpctured  to  have  belonged  to 
some  young  gentlemen  who  w  as  swal¬ 
lowed  by  that  voracious  fish ;  the  ma¬ 
ker’s  name  and  number  of  the  watch 
beiiiy  Heiuy  Watson,  London,  No, 
33fi2.  It  has  since  appeared,  that 
Mr  Henry  Watson,  the  watch-maker, 
live-  in  Shoreditch,  who  sold  the 
watch,  two  years  ago,  to  a  Mr.  Eph¬ 
raim  Thompson,  of  White-Chapel, 
as  a  present  to  a  son  on  going  out  on 
his  first  voyage  (as  what  is  called  a 
guinea-pig)  on  hoard  the  ship  Polly, 
f  ia  >tain  Van,  master,  bound  to  coast 
find  bay:  about  three  leagues  off  Fal¬ 
mouth,  by  a  sudden  heel  of  the  ship 


during  the  time  of  a  sqiml!,  Master 
Thompson  fell  over-board,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  The  news  of  his  being 
drowned  soon  after  came  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  friends,  and  no  more  was 
expected  to  be  heard  of  him,  but 
from  the  above  circumstance  it  has 
proved  somewhat  similar  to  the  fate 
of  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  a  whale; 
young  Thompson’s  coffin  was  a  living 
•ihark,  though  he  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  Jonah  to  escape,  Mr.  Ephraim 
Thompson  has  purchased  tlie  shark, 
which  he  calls  his  son’s  executor ;  and 
the  watch,  &c,  he  considers  as  liis  last 
legacy.  The  sharit  measured  nine  feet 
long,  and  four  round. 

Town  and  Country  Magazine,  1T8S, 


The  Newspaper, 

AN  en^me  of  good  and  evil, 

Of  falsehood  and  tmlli,  in  its  turn; 

Assisted  always  by  the  Devil-,* 

Whose  lashes  make  sinful  folk  mouro, 

A  mirror  of  folly  and  fashion, 

A  mart  of  wit,  bpn-mot,  and  joke; 

The  foe  of  crim.  con.’s  guilty  passion, 
But  friendly  to  Hymen’s  fair  yoke. 

The  comfort  and  guide  of  the  trader, 

In  dealings  at  home  or  abroad  ; 

(  he  dread  of  the  boasting  invader, 

The  brand  by  which  tyrants  are  aw’d» 

Right  liberty's  rock  of  reliance, 

When  tempests  her  residence  threats; 

The  fosterer  of  arts  and  of  science, 

Of  every  thing  gallant,  or  great; 

*  News-paper-printers’  boys  sotemed» 


Epitaph  on  little  Stephen,  a  noted.  Fiddler 
in  Suffolk, 

STEPHEN  and  Time, 

Are  now  both  even; 

Stephenhedit  Time, 

Now  Time  heats  Stephen, 


Epitaph  on  a  learned  Alderman, 

HERE  lies  William  Curtis,  late  our  lord 
mayor, 

Who  has  left  this  here  world^  and  is  gone 
to  tl^at  there, 


■ 
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The  Way  of  the  Wovld. 


Hummiity, 

DEAN  Swift  was  one  morning 
standing  at  his  study  window,  and 
from  thence  observed  a  decent  elderly 
woiiian,  offering  a  paper  to  one  of  his 
servants,  which  the  fellow  at  tirst  re 
fused,  with  an  insolent  and  surly  as¬ 
pect.  The  woman,  however,  pressed? 
her  suit  w'ith  all  the  energy  of  distress 
and  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  De^n, 
whose  soul  was  the  seat  of  compassion, 
saw,  felt,  and  was  determined  to  alic-  . 
viate  her  misery. — He  every  nioment 
expected  the  servant  with  the  paper; 
but  to  his  surprise  and  indignation, 
an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  man  did  not 
present  it.  The  day  was  cold  and 
wet,  and  the  wretched  petitioner  still 
retained  her  station,  with  many  an 
eloquent  and  anxious  look  at  the  house. 
The  benevolent  divine  lost  all  patience, 
and  was  going  to  ring  the  bell,  when 
he  obseived  thet  servant  cross  the 
street,  and  return  the  paper  with  the 
utmost  sans;  Jroid  and  inditTerence, 
Rightly  judging  the  case,  he  threw 
up  the  sash,  and  demanded  loudly 
what  the  paper  contained.  “  It  is  a 
petition,  please  your  reverence/  re¬ 
plied  the  woman.  Bring  it  up, 
rascal,^^  cried  the  enraged  dean. — The 
surprised  and  petrified  servant  obeyed. 
With  Swift,  to  know  was  to  pity — to 
pity  to  relieve. — The  poor  woman 
was  instantly  made  happy — and  the 
servant  almost  instantly  turned  out  of 
doors,  with  the  following  written  tes¬ 
timonial  of  his  conduct : 

“  The  bearer  lived  two  years  in  my 
service,  in  which  time  iie  was  fre 
quently  drunk  and  negligent  of  his 
duty;  which,  conceiving  him  to  be 
honest,  I  excused ;  but  at  last  detect¬ 
ing  him  in  a  fragrant  instance  of  cru¬ 
elly,  I  discharged  him.”  Such  were 
the  consequences  of  this  paper,  that 
for  seven  years  the  fellow  was  an  itin¬ 
erant  beggar ;  after  which  the  dean 
forgave  him  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
another  paper  equally  singular,  he  was 
hired  by  Mr,  Pope,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  deati  jeraoved  him. 


DETERMINED  before-h^nd  we  gravely 
pre  tend. 

To  ask  the  opinion  and  tbonghtsof  a  friend  ; 
Should  his  differ  from  our’e  on  any  pretence. 
We  pity  his  want  both  of  judgment  and 
sense ; 

But  if  he  falls  into,  and  flatters  our  plan, 
Why  really  we  think  him  a  sensible  mao. 


On  the  Death  of  an  UndertaJter. 

sT'^BDUlD  by  death,  here  death’s  great 
herald  lies, 

And  adds  a  trophy  to  his  victories ; 

Yet  sure  he  was  prepar’d  who,  while  he’d 
breath, 

Made  it  his  business  still  to  look  for  death. 


Account  of  tf  remarkable  old  Man, 

'  THERE  lived  a  man,  in  the  vear 
1581,  in  the  parish  of  Tregaian,  in 
the  county  of  Anglcsea,  aged  105, 
called  William  David  ap  Howel  ap 
Jorworth,  who  married  ihree  wives. 
The  first  was  called  Ellen  ferch 
William,  of  her  he  begat  twenty-two 
children.  The  second  wife  called 
Catharine  arli  Richard,  of  her  he  be- 
cat  ten  children.  The  tliird  was 
called  Ellen  ferch  William,  of  her  he 
hegai  four  children.  Also  he  had  in 
his  life  time  two  concubines  ;  one 
called  Joenet  ferch ,  by  her 

he  beg^t  two  children;  the  other  Leky 
Lloyd,  by  her  he  begat  five  children. 
The  number  of  his  children,  lawfully 
begotten  was  thirty  six,  and  by  his 
concubines  seven,  in  all  f6rty-three. 
His  eldest  son,  called  Griffith  ap 
William,  84  years  old,  had  children, 
and  childreffs  children,  to  a  great 
number.  Also  his  ^ungest  son  was 
Griffith  ap  William,  two  years  old, 
living  in  the  before-mentioned  parish 
of  Tregaian;  so  that  there  were  eighty 
years  between  the  two  brothers  ;  and 
they  were  both  at  their  father’s 
funeral,  His  eldest  daughter,  caUed 
Alice  ach  William,  was  twice  married, 
lived  seventy-tw'o  years,  and  had 
many  children,  and  childrerrs  children 
to  a  very  great  number.  There  lived 
1  iu  the  said  parish  of  Tregaian,  wilhiu 
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Ills  time,  about  eighty-eight  persons 
descended  from  the  body  of  the  said 
old  man.  It  is  reported  that  children, 
and  children's  children,  descended 
from  the  body  of  the  said  old  man, 
and  bor!i  in  his  days,  did  amount  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  persons, 
and  upwards.  The  said  William  David 
ap  Howel  ap  Jorworth  was  a  man  of 
mean  stature,  of  good  complexion, 
seldom  vexed  with  stone  or  cholic, 
cr  any  other  distemper,  of  moderate 
diet,  lived  by  husbandry  and  tillage, 
altogether  delighting  and  exercising 
himself  in  tishiug  and  fowling.  His 
hearing,  eye-sight,  and  all  his  senses, 
continuing  perfect  to  the  last. 


A  Chapter  on  Logic  ;  or,  the  Horse  Ckesnut 
and  the  Cliesnut  Horse. 

AN  Eton  stripling,  training  for  the  law, 

A  dunce  at  syntax,  but  a  dab  at  taw, 

One  happy  Christmas,  laid  upon  the  shelf, 
His  cap  and  gown,  and  stores  of  learned 
pelf. 

With  all  the  deathless  bards  of  Greece  and 
Rome ; 

To  spend  a  fortnight  at  his  ancle’s  home. 
Arriv’d  and  pass’d  the  usual  how  d’ye  do’s, 
Enquiries  of  old  friends,  and  college  news  ; 
“  Well,  Tom — the  road — what  saw  you 
worth  discerning? 

Or  how  goes  study? — what  is  it  you’re 
learning?” 

‘  Oh !  Logic,  Sir,  bnt  not  the  shallow 
rules, 

‘  Of  Locke  and  Bacon — antiquated  fools  ! 

« ’Tis  Wit’s  and  Wrangler’s  logic:  thus 
d’ye  see, 

^  ril  prove  at  once,  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C, 

*  That  an  eel  pie’s  a  pigton, — To  deny  it, 

*  Would  be  to  swear  black’s  not  black.’ 

“  Come,  let’s  try  11.” 

*  An  eel  pie  is  a  pie  of  fish:’—^^  Agreed.” 

*  Fish-pic  may  be  a  jack-pic.’ — ‘‘  Well, 

proceed.” 

*  A  jack-pic  is  a  john-pic\  and,  ’tis  done, 

^  For  every  John-Pie  must  be  a  Pie- John. 
(Pigeon) 

Bravo  !”  Sir  John  cries,  ^^Logic  forever! 
That  beats  my  grandmother,  and  she 
was  clever ! 

“  But  hold,  my  boy,  since  it  would  be  hard, 
That  wit  and  learning  should  have  no 
“  reward, 

To-morrow,  for  a  stroll,  the  park  we’ll 
cross, 

And  there  I’ll  give  thee” — ‘  What?'  ^^my 
ckesnut  horse.’* 


‘  A  horse,’  qnotb  Tom,  ‘  blood,  pedigree, 
‘  and  paces  ! 

^  Heav’ns  what  a  dash  I’ll  cut  at  Epsom 
‘  races  ’’ 

To  bed  he  went,  and  wept  for  downright 
sorrow, 

That  night  must  go  before  he’d  see  the 
morrow ; 

Pr^eam’t  of  his  boots  and  spurs,  and  leather 
breeches ; 

Hunting  of  cats,  and  leaping  rails  and 
ditches. 

Left  his  warm  rest  an  hour  before  the  lark, 

Dragg’d  his  old  uncle,  fasting  to  the  park. 

Halter  in  hand,  each  vale  he  scour’d — at  loss 

To  find  out  something  like  a  chesunt  horse; 

But  no  such  animal  the  meadows  cropt. 

At  length,  beneath  a  tree,  Sir  Peter  stopt ; 

A  branch  he  caught,  then  shook  it,  and  down 
fell 

A  fine  horse-chesnnt,  in  its  prickly  shell. 

“  There,  Tom,  take  that ‘  Well,  sir,  and 
^  what  beside?* 

Why,  since  you’re  booted,  saddle  it  and 
ride.” 

^  Ride  what  ?  a  chesimt !’  Aye,  come,  get 
across ; 

I’ll  tell  yon,Tom,thatcftw»Mf  ts  ahorse— 

And  all  the  horse  you’ll  get ;  for  I  can 
“  shew, 

As  clear  as  sun-shine,  that  ’tis  really  so, 

“  Not  by  the  musty,  fusty,  worn-out  rules 

“  Of  Locke  and  Bacon — addle-headed  fools! 

‘‘  Or  old  Mallebranche — blind  pilot  iut® 
knowledge ! 

But  by  the  laws  of  wit,  and  Eton  college, 

“  All  axioms  but  the  Wrangler’s  I’ll  disown 

“  And  stick  to  one  sound  argument — your 
own : 

«  Thus  now,  you’ve  prov’d  it,  as  I  don’t 
“  deny, 

That  z  pie- John’s  the  same  as  a  Jokn-pie, 

What  follows  then  ? — why,  as  a  thing  of 
“  course. 

That  a  horse  chesnut  is  a  ehesnut  horse.” 


Epigram.  On  a  bad  Servant,  but  a  good 
Nurse. 

SAYS  Dick  to  his  friend — I’d  turn  Mary 
away, 

She  hath  not  a  quality  worthy  her  pay : 

No  says  he  I  will  not — I  shan’t  get  such 
another, 

For  she  constantly  nurs’d  both  my  father 
and  mother ; 

That’s  my  view  to  discharge  her — would 
you  keep  your  breath, 

As  she  nurs’d  both  your  father  and  mother 
to  death. 


On  a  Lady  who  squinted, 

IF  ancient  poets  Argus  prize, 

W  ho  boasted  of  an  hundred  eyes  ; 

Sure  greater  praise  to  her  is  due, 

Who  looks  an  hundred  ways  with  two’ 
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Different  Modes  of  Punishments  in 
foreign  Countries, 

IN  China,  persons  guilty  of  murder 
are  beheaded,  except  where  a  person 
kills  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  in  which 
case  he  is  strangled.  Decapitation  by 
the  laws  of  China,  is  considered  the 
most  dishonourable  mode  of  execution. 

This  sort  of  punishment  being 
deemed  in  the  highest  degree  igno¬ 
minious,  is  only  inflicted  for  crimes 
which  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese 
government,  as  the  most  prejudicial 
to  society,  such  as  conspiracy,  assas¬ 
sination,  committing  any  offence  a- 
gainst  the  person  of  the  emperor,  or 
attempting  the  life  of  any  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family  ;  revolting  insurrection, 
striking  a  parent,  or  an}’’  other  un¬ 
natural  crime.  The  malefactor  who 
is  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  is  made 
to  kneel  npon  the  ground,  the  band 
of  infamy  is  taken  from  his  back,  and 
the  executioner,  by  a  single  blow  of  a 
two-handed  sword,  strikes  off  his  head 
with  great  dexterity.  These  headsmen, 
and,  indeed,  the  generality  of  inferior 
officers  of  justice  in  China,  are  select¬ 
ed  from  the  soldiery,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  prinaitive  barbarians  ; 
neither  is  this  employment  considered 
more  ignominious  than  the  post  of 
principal  officer  of  executive  justice 
in  other  countries.  Decapitation  is  held 
by  the  Chinese  as  the  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  kind  of  death ;  because  the  head, 
which  is  the  principal  part  of  a  man, 
is  separated  from  the  body,  and  that 
body  is  not  consigned  to  the  grave  as 
entire  as  he  received  it  from  his  pa¬ 
rents.  If  a  great  mandarin  be  con¬ 
victed  of  any  atrocious  offence,  lie  is 
executed  in  this  manner  like  the 
meanest  person.  After  the  head  is 
severed  it  is  frequently  suspended 
from  a  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  public 
road;  the  body  is  thrown  into  a 
ditch,  the  law  having  deemed  it 
unworthy  the  respect  of  regular  fii- 
steral  rites. 


When  a  sentence  is  submitted  to  the 
emperor  for  his  approbation,  if  the 
crime  be  of  the  first  degree  of  atrocity, 
he  orders  the  malefactor  to  be  execut¬ 
ed  without  delay:  when  it  is  only  of 
an  ordinary  nature,  he  directs  that  the 
criminal  shall  be  imprisoned  till  the 
autumn,  and  then  executed  :  a  par¬ 
ticular  day  in  that  season  being  al¬ 
lotted  for  such  ceremonies. 

The  emperor  of  China  seldom  or« 
ders  a  subject  to  he  executed  until  he 
has  consulted  vvitli  his  first  law  offi¬ 
cers,  whether  he  can  avoid  i|  without 
infringing  on  the  constitution  of  his 
realm.  He  fasts  for  a  certain  period 
previous  to  signing  an  order  for  an 
execution;  and  his  imperial  majesty 
esteems  those  years  of  his  reign  the 
most  illustrious,  and  most  fortunate, 
in  which  he  has  had  the  least  occasion 
to  let  fall,  upon  his  subjects,  the  ri¬ 
gorous  sword  of  justice. 

The  usual  capital  punishments  in 
China  are  strangling  and  beheading. 
The  former  is  more  common,  and  is 
decreed  against  those  who  are  found 
guilty  of  crimes,  which  however  ca¬ 
pital,  are  only  held  in  the  second  rank 
of  atrocity.— “For  instance,  all  acts  of 
homicide,  whether  intentional  or  ac¬ 
cidental;  every  species  of  fraud,  com¬ 
mitted  upon  government ;  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  a  woman,  whether  married  or 
single  ;  giving  abusive  language  to  a 
parent;  plundering  or  defacing  a  bu¬ 
rying  place  ;  robbing  with  destructive 
weapons  ;  and  for  wearing  pearls.* 

*  This  extraordinary  law  against  wear¬ 
ing  pearls,  must  have  been  formed  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  robberies. 

Criminals  are  sometimes  strangled  with  a 
bow-string,  but  on  general  occasions,  a 
cord  is  made  use  of,  which  fastens  the  per¬ 
son  to  a  cross,  and  one  turn  being  taken 
round  his  neck,  it  is  drawn  tight  by  aa 
athletic  executioner. 

Men  of  distinction  are  usually  strangled, 
as  the  more  honourable  death ;  and  where 
the  emperor  is  inclined  to  show  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  mark  of  attention  towards  a  manda¬ 
rin  condemned  to  die,  he  sends  Jiim  a  silken 
cord,  with  permission  to  be  his  own  exe- 
I  cutioner. 
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In  Turkey  and  other  countries  the 
head  is  struck  otf  with  a  sabre. 

In  England,  decapitation  is  reckon¬ 
ed  the  most  honourable  pirnishment,* 
and  thus  our  great  personages  former¬ 
ly  suffered.  For  high  treason  the 
head  is  severed  from  the  body,  but  the 
offender  is  previously  hung,  though 
not,  according  to  sentence,  till  he  is 
quite  dead  ;  hanging  in  England  being 
deemed  the  most  ignominious  punish¬ 
ment.  Decapitation  is  here  performed 
with  the  hatchet;  the  head  being 
placed  on  a  block  of  wood,  with  the 
neck  bare.  In  France  it  is  a  common, 
punishment,  and  is  indeed  most  ex¬ 
peditiously  performed. 

In  France  the  guillotine  was  origi¬ 
nally  called  the  Maiden,  of  the  use 
and  form  of  which  Mr.  Pennant  gives 
the  following  account — 

It  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  forest  of  Hardwick, 
or  the  eighteen  towns  and  hamlets  with¬ 
in  its  precincts.  The  time  when  this 
custom  took  place  is' unknown ;  whe¬ 
ther  Earl  Warrdn,  lord  of  this  forest, 
migtit  have  established  it  among  the 
sanguinary  laws  then  in  use  against 
the  invaders  of  the  hunting  rights,  or 
whether  it  might  not  take  place  after 
the  v/ooilen  manufactures  at  Halifax 
began  to  gain  strength,  is  uncertain, 
'1  last  is  very  probable  ;  for  the 
wild  country  around  the  town  was 
inhabited  by  a  lawless  set,  whose  de¬ 
predations  ©n  the  cloth  tenters  might 
bOQii  stifle  the  efforts  of  infant  indus¬ 
try.  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and 
for  tlie  greater  terror  of  offenders  by 
speedy  execution,  this  custom  seems 
to  have  been  established,  so  as  at  last 
to  receive  the  force  of  law,  which  was, 
*  That  if  a  felon  be  taken  within  the 
liberty  of  the  forest  of  Hardwick,  with 
goods  stolen  out,  or  within  the  said 


*  Lord  Ferrerspetitionedthatthepunieh- 
ment  of  hanging  should  be  changed  to  deca¬ 
pitation  ;  but  it  was  deemed  proper  that  he 
should  suffer  like  other  ujurderers. 


precincts,  either  hand-habend,  back- 
berand,  or  confessioned,  to  the  value 
of  thirteen-pence  halfpenny,  he  shall, 
after  three  market  days  within  the 
town  of  Halifax,  next  after  such  his 
apprehension,  and  being  condemned, 
be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and  there  have 
his  head  cut  from  his  body. 

The  offender  had  always  a  fair 
trial;  for  as  soon  as  he  was  taken,  be 
was  brought  to  the  lord’s  bailiff  at 
Halifax;  he  was  then  exposed  on  the 
three  markets  (which  here  were  held 
thrice  in  a  week)  placed  in  a  stocks, 
with  the  goods  stolen  on  his  back,  or 
if  the  theft  was  of  the  cattle  kind,  they 
were  placed  by  him,  and  this  was  done 
both  to  strike  terror  into  others,  and 
to  produce  new  information  against 
him.  The  bailiff  then  summosed  four 
freeholders  of  each  town  within  the 
forest,  to  form  a  jury.  The  felon  and 
prosecutors  were  brought  face  to  face: 
the  goods,  the  cow  or  horse,  or  what¬ 
ever  was  stolen,  produced.  If  he 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  remanded  to 
prison,  had  a  w^eek  allowed  for  pre¬ 
paration,  and  then  was  conveyed  to 
this  spot,  where  his  head  was  struck 
off  by  this  machine.  I  should  have 
premised,  that  if  the  crimi»al,  either 
after  apprehension,  or  in  the  way  to 
execution,  could  escape  out  of  the 
limits  ©f  the  forest  (part  being  close 
to  the  town)  the  bailiff  had  no  farther 
power  ever  him  ;  but  if  he  should  be 
caught  within  the  precincts  at  any 
time  after,  he  was  immediately 
ecuted  on  his  former  sentence. 

This  privilege  was  very  freely  used 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth:  the 
records  before  that  time  were  lost* 
Twenty-five  suffered  in  her  reign,  and 
at  least  twelve  from  1623  to  l650 ; 
after'  which  I  believe,  the  privilege 
was  no  more  exerted. 

Tliis  machine  of  death  is  now 
destroyed;  but  I  saw  one  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  room  under  the  parliament- 
house  at  Edinburgh,  where  tt  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Regent  Morton,  who 
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took  a  mof^el  of  it  as  he  passed  through 
Halifax,  and  at  length  suffered  by 
it  hintself,  It  is  in  form  ot  a  painter’s 
easel,  and  about  ten  feet  high  :  at 
four  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a  cross 
bar  on  which  the  felon  lays  his  head, 
which  is  kept  down  by  another 
placed  above.  In  the  irmer  edges  of 
the  frame  are  grooves;  in  these  is 
placed  a  sharp  axe  with  a  vast  weight 
of  lead  supported  at  the  very  summit 
with  a  peg  ;  to  that  peg  is  fastened  a 
cord  which  the  executioner  cutting, 
the  axe  falls,  and  does  the  affair 
effectually,  without  suffering  the  un¬ 
happy  criminal  to  undergo  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  strokes,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  common  method.  I  must  add, 
that  if  the  sufferer  is  cxrndemned  for 
stealing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  the  string 
is  tied  to  the  beast,  vvliich,  on  being 
whipped,  pulls  ouf  the  peg,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  executioner. 


T/ie  Traveller's  Room, 

HERE — boots  and  bags  and  boxes  lie, 

With  hats  and  coats  but  seldom  dry  ; 

There — spurs  and  whips  of  lengthen’d  thong 
To  urge  the  lagging  steed  along. 

Around — the  breakfast  fragments  spread. 
Scraps  of  ham  and  toasted  bread  ; 

Knives  and  forks  and  spoons  a  plenty, 

With  sugar  basin  nearly  empty  ; 

And  tea-pot  to  tbe  edges  fill’d 
With  India’s  leaf,  not  half  distill’d ; 

And  eggs  by  stop  watch  nicely  boil’d, 

And  table-cloth  a  little  soil’d  : 

Whilst  one  for  Waiter,”  loudly  bawls, 
Another  “  Boots”  and  Ostler”  calls  ; 

A  third  the  “  Chamber-maid”  must  see, 
Who  with  a  smile  receives  her  fee  : 

And  vphen  the  toilsome  day  is  o’er, 

And  round  the  board  they  meet  once  more, 
There  noise  and  strife,  and  stern  debate. 

Too  oft  the  evening  scene  complete; 

Yet  still  a  traveller’s  life  may  give 
A  lesson  how  aright  to  live, 

If  with  him  at  earliest  morn, 

Regardless  of  the  threat'ning  storm, 

We  urge  onr  way  on  life’s  dull  road 
Nor  faint  beneath  its  weary  load ! 


Anecdote* 


Epitaph  in  Withington  Church  Yard, 
Gloucestershire. 

HERE  lies  the  body  of  Ann  Walker,  who 
departed  this  life,  Sept.  5,  1798,  aged 
31  years. 

SHE  was  a  woman  of  good  sense, 

And  endued  with  great  patience  ; 

A  modest,  kind,  and  loving  wife, 

And  very  frugal  all  her  life  ; 

She  was  a  meek  and  gentle  talker 
To  me  her  husband,  William  Walker. 


Irish  Dr  ummer, 

A  DRUMMER  of  the  104th 
regiment  executing  his  duty  on  an 
Irish  recruit,  who  was  to  receive  a 
certain  number  of  luishes;  the  fellow 
as  customary,  cried  out,  “  strike 
high,  strike  high  the  drummer,  who 
was  also  an  Irishman,  desirous  of 
obliging  his  countryman,  did  as  he 
was  requested  ;  but  the  sufferer  still 
continuing  to  roar  out  through  pain, 
the  drummer  was  offeniled — The 
“  devil  burn  you,”  quf>lh  he,  there  is 
no  pleasing  you,  strike  where  one 
will.” 


A  SAILOR  on  boaid  a  ship  of 

war  frequently  drunk,  the  captain 

assured  him  the  next  time  he  was 

guilty  of  that  offence,  he  should  be 

severely  punished ;  and  at  the  same 

time  forbid  the  purser  and  all  other 

« 

persons  giving  him  any  liquor:  shortly 
after  this,  the  fellow  appeared  very 
drunk;  how  he  got  the  liquor  no  one 
could  guess ;  the  captain  resolved  to 
find  out  and  punish  the  person  who 
had  thus  disobeyed  his  orders,  and 
promised  to  forgive  him  if  he  would 
tell  how  he  got  the  liquor,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  hiccupped  ouL 
why,  and  please  you:  honour,  I  tapped 
the  governor;  by  which  he  meant  he 
had  stolen  some  of  the  arrack  in 
which  the  body  of  an  East-lndia 
governor  was  bringing  home  in  that 
*>hip  for  interment  in  England. 


Epitaph  on  a  good  Wije, 

SHE  was  . . . . 

But  words  are  wanted  to  .say  what ; 
Thiq^i  what  a  wife  should  be, 

•  *  •  >And  she  was  that. 
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Account  of  the  Origin  of  Wakes 
and  E^airs* 

BEFORE  a  bwiiding  could  be  used 
for  divine  offices,  it  was  required  to  be 
consecrated  hy  tlie  bishop,  formally 
sequestered  from  ail  secular  applica¬ 
tions,  and  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
of  public  devotion.  And  every  church 
at  itS'  consecration  received  the  name 
of  some  particular  personage,  who 
was  celebrated  in  the  written  annals  or 
the  traditionary  history  of  Christianity, 
and  wiiose  name  had  been  admitted 
into  that  great  roll  of  ecclesiastical 
fame,  the  calendar  of  tlie  church. 
This  custom  was  practised  among  the 
Rpman-Britons ;  and  they  had  the 
church  of  St.  Rlartin  at  Canterbury, 
ajid  that  of  St.  Michael  in  Manches¬ 
ter.  It  was  also  continued  among  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Saxon  churches  in 
York,  London,  and  Manchester  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Mary.  And 
m  the  council  which  was  held  at  Ceal- 
chythe  in  Slb,  the  name  of  the  deno¬ 
minating  saint  was  expressly  required 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  altars,  and  also 
on  the  wails  of  the  church,  or  a  tablet 
within  it. 

The  feast  of  this  saint  became  of 
course  the  festival  of  the  church.  And 
the  connection  betwixt  the  church  and 
saint  being  enhanced  by  the  fanciful¬ 
ness  of  superstition,  and  the  former 
supposed  to  be  uUder  the  patronage  of 
the  latter,  the  parishioners  w'ould 
naturally  consider  the  day  of  their 
spiritual  guardian  with  particular  re¬ 
spect,  and  celebrate  it  with  peculiar 
festivity.  This  conduct  would  as 
naturally  be  encouraged  by  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors,  because 
il  substituted  innocent  and  Christian 
festivals  in  ihe  room  of  the  impious 
and  idolatrous  anidversaries  of  hea- 
llienisnn  The  common  people,  general¬ 
ly  in  all  countries  are  as  much  attached 
to  the  festivals,  as  they  are  devoted  to 
ihe  principles,  of  any  religion,  finding 


their  annual  feasts  return  as  before, 
and  being  now  able  to  join  in  them 
without  guilt,  would  be  the  sooner 
weaned  from  their  idolatrous  attach¬ 
ments.  And  this  would  be  the  na¬ 
tural  operation  of  the  affections, 
equally  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
island,  and  equally  among  the  Britons 
and  Saxons.  Thus  at  the  first  com- 
meHcement  of  Christianity  among  the 
Jutes  of  Kent,  and  with  a  view'  to 
promote  the  conversion  of  qhem  and 
the  rest,  Gregory  prudently  advised 
what  had  been  previously  done  among 
the  Britons,  Christian  festivals  to  be 
instituted  in  the  place  of  the  idolatrous, 
and  the  suffering-day  of  the  martyr 
whose  relicks  were  reposited  in  the 
church,  or  the  day  on  which 
the  building  was  actually  dedicated, 
to  be  the  establithed  feast  of  the  pa¬ 
rish.  Both  were  appointed  and  ob¬ 
served.  And  they  were  observed  and 
appointed  as  distinct  festivals.  Bishop 
Rennet  indeed,  in  his  sensible  account 
of  our  wakes,  has  invariably  con¬ 
founded  them,  and  attributed  to  the 
day  of  dedication  what  is  true  only 
concerning  the  saintVday.  But  they 
were  fully  distinguished  at  first  among 
the  Saxons,  as  appears  from  the  laws 
of  the  confessor,  where  the  dies  de- 
dicationis  or  dedicatio  is  repeatedly 
discriminated  from  the  propria  festivi- 
tas  sancti,  ©r  celebratio  sancti.  And 
they  remained  equally  distinct  to  the 
reformation,  the  dedication-day  in 
1536  being  ordered  for  the  future  to 
be  kept  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October, 
*and  the  festival  of  the  patron-saint  to 
be  celebrated  no  longer. 

But  the  former  could  never  have 
been  observed  by  the  people  with  the 
same  regard  as  the  latter.  That  was 
merely  a  feast  commemorative  of  the 
church’s  commencement.  And  this 
was  one  previously  kept  by  the  nation 
in  genera],  and  the  day  0/  their  owFi 
saint  in  particular.  This  therefore, 
iii  a  high  strain  of  pre-eminence  over 
the  other,  was  actually  denonihmted 
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the  churLii’s  holiday  or  its  peculiar 
festival  And,  whilst  this  remains  in 
many  parishes  at  present,  the  other  is 
!itteriy  annihilated  in  all,  that  the 
learned  and  sensible  antiquary,  whom 
as  been  mentioned  before,  actually 
knew  notiling  of  its  distinct  existence, 
and  absolutely  confounded  it  with  this. 

Thus  instituted  at  first,  the  day  of 
the  tutelar  saint  was  observed,  most 
pr  bably  by  the  Britons,  aed  certain!} 
by  the  Saxons  with  great  devotion. 
And  the  evening  before  every  saint’s- 
day,  in  the  Saxon-Jewish  method  of 
reckoning  the  hours,  being  an  actual 
part  of  the  day,  and  therefore  like 
llrat  resigned  to  the  duties  of  public 
religion,  as  they  reckoned  Sunday  from 
the  first  to  commence  at  the  sun-set  of 
Saturday;  the  evening  preceding  the 
church’s  holiday  would  be  observed 
with  all  the  devotion  of  the  festival. 
The  people  actually  repaired  to  the 
ehurch,  and  joined  in  the  services  of 
it.  And  they  thus  spent  the  evening 
of  their  greater  festivities  in  the  mo¬ 
nasteries  of  the  north,  as  early  as  t!ie 
conclusion  of  the  seventh  century.  In 
that  of  Rippon,  and  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Wilfrid  particularly,  we  see 
the  bishops,  abbots,  and  numerous 
trains  of  attendants,  all  convened  at 
the  monastery  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  day,  and  all  assembled  the  evening 
before  it  at  the  prayers  of  the  church. 
And  these  services  were  naturally  de¬ 
nominated  from  their  late  hours  poec* 
can  or  wakes  and  vigils  or  eves.  That 
of  the  anniversary  at  R.ippmi,  as  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  expressly  denominated  the 
Vigil.  But  that  of  the  church’s  holi' 
day  was  named  the  paeccan  or  church- 
wake,  the  church-vigil  or  church-eve. 
And  it  was  this  commencement  of  both 
with  a  wake,  which  has  now  caused 
the  days  to  be  geuera'lly  preceded 
witli  vigils,  and  the  church-holiday 
j)articulariy  to  be  <lenominated  the 
church -wake.  So  religiously  was  the 
eve  and  festival  of  the  patron-saint 


observed  for  many  ages  by  the  Saxons: 
even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edgar,  the 
former  being  spent  in  the  clmrch  and 
employed  in  prayer.  And  the  wake, 
and  all  tiie  other  holidays  in  the  year, 
were  put  upon  the  same  footing  witii 
the  octaves  of  Christinas,  of  Easter, 
and  of  Pente:cost ;  and  any  persons  . 
repairing  to  the  celebration  of  the  day, 
were,  as  all  ordinarily  resorting  to  the 
church,  were  under  tiie  immediate 
protection  of  the  king,  and  conse- 
qiiently  iiee  from  arrests,  in  their  ivay 
to  and  return  from  it.  .  ' 

When  Gregory  recommended  the 
fe%stivai  of  the  patron-saint,  he  also 
recommended  something  more  adapted 
to  gain  a  general  reception  than  reli¬ 
gious  acts  and  exe  rcises.  He  advised, 
that  the  people  should  be  encouraged 
on  the  day  of  the  festival  to  erect 
booths  of  branches  about  the  ^church, 
and  to  feast  and  be  merry  in  them  with 
innocence.  And, -as  the  authority  of- 
Gregory  would  certainly  cause  the  en¬ 
couragement  to  be  given,  so  the 
smallest  would  be  effectual.  '  Nor  ’ 
would  such  churches  only  as  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  heathen  temples,  but  all 
immediately  have  the  day  of  their 
-guardian  saint  observed  with  this  open 
festivity.  As  the  people  had  been  all 
idolators,  the  reason  would  be  equally 
forcible  for  one  parish  as  another. 
And  the  strong  tendency  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  to  every  seHsiiive  enjoy¬ 
ment  would  make  the  practice  univer¬ 
sal.  In  every  parish,  on  the  returning 
anniversary  of  the  saint,  little  pavilions 
were  constructed  of  boughs ;  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s,  and  the  church  vard  of  St. 
Mary’s,  resounded  with  tire  voice  of 
hospitality  and  the  notes  of  meniment. 

But  few  persons  are  ever  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  feast.  And  fewer  are  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  in  numbers  together. 
I’here  is  a  contagious  viciousness  in 
crowds.  Though  eacli  individual  of 
hem,  by  himself,  would  act  with  a 
religious  propriety;  yet  altogetlntr 
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they  act  wish  irreiij^ion  and  folly,  i  he 
fire  imperceptibly  runs  from  breast  to 
breast,  each  contributes  to  swell  the 
tide  of  spirits  beyond  its  proper 
bounds,  and  w ickedness  and  absurdity 
enter  at  the  breach  that  is  made  in 
reason.  And  this  viciousness  is  always 
augmented  in  its  force,  when  the  gros¬ 
ser  spirits,  that  are  merely  the  result 
of  feasting,  mingle  and  ferment  the 
tide.  The  feasting  of  the  saint’s-dav 
was  soon  abused.  And  it  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  so  before  the  reign 
of  Edgar,  as  the  iniemperance  of  the 
festival  was  then  creeping  even  into 
the  vigil,  and  even  mixing  w'ith  the 
offices  of  religion.  In  the  very  body 
of  the  church,  when  the  people  were 
assembled  for  devotion,  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  mind  diversions  aiid  intro¬ 
duce  drinking.  And  so  gross  an  abuse 
of  the  eve  could  have  stolen  in  only 
from  the  licentiousness  ©f  the  festival. 
The  growing  intemperance  would 
gradually  stain  the  service  of  the  vigil, 
until  the  festivity  of  it  was  converted, 
as  it  now  is,  into  the  rigour  of  a  fast, 
/These  disorders  would  be  less  obnox¬ 
ious  on  the  day  itself,  because  they 
did  not  intrude  within  the  church  and 
profane  the  prayers.  But  they  were 
certainly  greater,  and  w  ent  on  increas¬ 
ing  in  viciousness  and  folly,  until  they 
too  justly  scandalized  the  puritans  of 
the  last  century,  and  numbers  of  the 
wakes  were  disused  entirely.  Our 
own  has  been  long  discontinued.  It 
was  not  abolished  in  15S6  by  the  laws 
of  Henry  VIII.  which  appears  to  have 
bad  little  or  no  influence  on  the  gene- 
lal  practice.  It  was  put  down  by  a 
particular  and  local  order  in  I579»and 
forgotten  in  the  long  and  rigid  reign 
of  Puritanism  that  was  then  com- 
jiiciieing  at  Manchester.  And  Henry 
earl  of  Pei  by,  Henry,  earl  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  William,  lord-bishop  of 
Chester,  and  others  of  high  commis¬ 
sion  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  assembled 
Manchester  in  i579  ;  issued  orders 
against  pipers  and  minsireis  playing, 


making  and  frequenting  ales,  bear- 
baitings,  oo  the  Sunday,  or  any  other 
Jay  of  the  w  eek  in  time  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice  or  sermons ;  and  prohibited  for 
the  future  all  superfluous  and  super- 
iititious  lingino,  common  feasts,  and 
wakes.  But  the  wake  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish  of  Eccies  is  celebrated 
among  us  to  the  present  day.  And 
a  considerable  number  of  people  re¬ 
sort  to  it  annually  from  cur  own  and 
the  adjoining  parishes. 

This  custom  of  celebrity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  church,  on  the 
days  of  particular  saints,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  must  have  been  familiar 
equally  to  the  Britons  and  Saxons : 
being  observed  among  the  churches 
of  Asia  in  th«  sixth  century,  and  by 
I  those  of  West-Europe  in  the  seventh. 

And  equally  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
j  equally  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
island,  these  celebrities  w^ere  the  causes 
of  those  commercial  marts,  which  we 
denominate  fairs.  The  people  resorted 
in  crowds  to  the  festival,  and  a  con- 
||  siderable  provision  would  be  wanted 
for  their  entertainment.  The  prospect 
of  interest  invited  the  little  traders  of 
the  country  to  come  and  offer  tlieir 
wares,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
H  accommodation  promoted  a  vigorous 
sale  among  the  people.  And  other 
traders  were  induced  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these,  to  bring  in  different 
articles,  and  hope  for  an  equal  sale. 

[  Thus,  among  the  many  pavilions  for 
hospitality  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  church,  Tarious  booths  were 
erected  for  the  sale  of  commodities. 
In  large  towns  surrounded  with  popu¬ 
lous  districts,  the  resort  of  the  people 
to  the  wake  would  be  great,  and  the 
attendance  of  traders  at  the  celebrity 
numerous.  And  this  resort  and  this 
attendance  constitute  a  fair.  Basil  ex¬ 
pressly  mentions  the  numerous  appear¬ 
ance  of  traders  at  these  festivals  in 
Asia,  and  Gregory  notes  the  same  cus¬ 
tom  to  be  coipmoti  ia  Europe,  Apd 
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as  tlie  festival  was  observed  on  a  feria 
or  holiday,  it  naturally  assumed  to  it¬ 
self  and  as  naturally  communicated 
to  the  mart,  the  appellation  of  feria 
or  fair.  I'lie  same  among  the  Saxons, 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Britons,  faeger,  foire,  feyer,  and  fair, 
the  word  was  derived  from  the  same 
source  in  ail  these  nations,  the  one 
ecclesiastical  language  of  West- Eu¬ 
rope  at  this  period.  And  several  of 
our  most  ancient  fairs  appear  to  have 
been  actually  held,  and  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  continued  to  our  time,  on  the 
original  church-holidays  of  the  places, 
as  that  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Westminster, 
another  on  the  feast  of  St.  Cuthbert 
at  St.  Cuthbert’s  in  Durham,  and  a 
third  on  the  holiday  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  London. 


A  Cellar  of  Wine, 

FLY,  neighbours,  my  house  is  on  fire, 
Come,  quickly  and  bring  me  relief; 

Or  by  Bacchus  I  soon  shall  expire, 

Good  neighbours  attend  to  my  grief. 

It  is  not  that  I  fear  for  my  wife, 

Tho’  the  charmer  is  always  divine; 

*Kie  principal  care  of  my  life 
Is  an  excellent  cellar  of  wine. 

In  the  flame  should  my  children  all  die, 
’Twere  a  folly  for  me  to  repine ; 

The  number  again  Pd  supply, 

But  cannot  my  cellar  of  wine. 

\ 

Should  my  mansion  be  burnt  to  the  ground 
I  could  build  from  a  better  design: 

But  where,  tell  me  where’s  to  be  found. 
Such  an  excellent  cellar  of  wine. 

Dogs,  horses  and  all  have  their  charms, 

But  there’s  noneon  the  turf  equals  mine; 
Let  them  die  and  Pm  free  from  alarms. 

So  I  save  but  my  cellar  of  wine. 

The  vintage  was  mash’d  at  my  birth, 

Aud  neighbours  Pm  twenty  and  nine; 
Such  liquor  there’s  not  upon  earth. 

Then  help  me  to  get  off  my  wine. 


The  Contractors.  An  Epigram, 

TO  rob  the  public  two  contractors  come. 
One  cheats  in  corn ,  the  other  cheats  in  rum ; 
Who  is  the  greater,  if  you  can,  explain, 
‘J'he  rogue  in  spirit,  or  the  rogue  in  grain. 


Tveisting  in!!! 

We  hear  that  a  fellow  was  lately  taken  np 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bullock  Smithy, 
on  a  violent  Suspicion  of  having  been 
twisted  inp  A  copy  of  the  following 
inflammatory  Verses  was  found  in  the 
Pocket  of  this  dangerous  character. 

QUAND  un  cordier,  cordant,  vent  corder, 
une  corde, 

Pour  cette  corde  derder  trois  coadons  il 
accorde ; 

Mais  si  un  des  cordons,  de  la  corde  descorde. 

La  cordon  descordant  fait  descorder  la  corde. 

The  above  French  lines,  thus  whirnsicallg 
translated  and  twisted  by  John  Wallis. 

When  atvvisterertwislingjtwisthimatwist, 

For  the  twisting  his  twist,  he  three  times 
doth  entwist :  ' 

But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  doth 
untwist, 

The  twine  that  untwisteth,  Untwisteth  the 
twist. 

C  And  afterwards  added  four  others,) 

Entwirling  the  twine,  that  untwisted  be¬ 
tween, 

Be  twirls,  with  his  twister,  the  two  in  a 
twine. 

Then,  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of 
the  twine, 

He  twisteth  the  twine,  he  had  twined  in 
twain. 

(And  afterwards.) 

The  twain,  that  in  twining  before  in  the 
twine 

As  twines  wereentwisted,  he  now  doth  un¬ 
twine — 

’Twixt  the  twain,  intertwisting  a  twine 
more  between. 

Me  twisting  the  twister,  makes  a  twist  of 
the  twine. 


Authentic  Copy  of  the  Will  of  Mr,  Jacket, 
Thirty  Years  C£erh  to  Messrs.  Fuller  and ' 
Vaughan,  Bankers,  who  died  suddenly. 

I  GIVE  and  bequeath 
(When  I’m  laid  underneath) 

To  my  loving  sisters  most  dear,* 

The  whole  of  my  store, 

Were  it  twice  as  much  more, 

Which  God’s  goodness  has  granted  me  here. 

And  that  none  may  prevent 
This  my  will  and  intent, 

Or  occasion  the  least  of  law  racket, 

With  a  solemn  appeal,! 

I  confirm,  sign  and  seal, 

This  the  true  act  and  deed  of  Will.  Jackett. 


•  Elizabeth  and  Ann. 
f  Tn  the  name  of  God,  &c. 
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Man  of  Fashions  Journal. 

QUELR  dreams — thought  Suzetie 
inconstant,  and  fifty  other  raeagrim^, 
owing  to  Sir  RichartVs  claret — always 
drink  too  much  of  it.  Rose  at  «ne— bad 
head-ache— tried  patent  coffee— rather 
better — ^cast  my  eye  over  the  newspa 
pcrs—m}"  friend  Sir  Richard  paragraph¬ 
ed — smiled  at  the  joke — very  gooo 
poifir-mysclf  in  the  next  column- — not 
so  well  pleased-^ -silver  envy„by  the  gods 
general  election— -rnem.  canvass  as 
soon  as  possible— do  not  like  duns, 
very  troublesome— dressed  by  half 
past  three — clever  fellow  that  Tom  ; 
five  to  one  better  than  iny  Jast  valet 
—took  an  hours  ride — a  good  horse 
my  last  purchase ;  tementber  to  sell 
him  again — nothing  like  variety — 
sent  Tom  home  with  the  horses- — 
called  on  Suzette — did  not  seem  quite 
so  fond — thought  of  mv  dream — 
fancied  I  saw  a  man’s  hat  in  the 
room,  very  much  like  Sir  Richard’s 
— mere  imagination — strolled  through 
St  James’s  street--passed  caricature 
shop — saw  myself — — knew  it  direct¬ 
ly — very  like— laughed  it  off — Sir 
Richard  there  also — -very  fair  that — 
ate  two  jellies,  and  purchased  some 
pines.  Met  Bob  Careless-^rather 
seedy — obliged  to  speak  to  him — 
very  old  friend — promised  to  call  on 
him — remember  to  forget  the  appoint¬ 
ment — dined  at  six  with  Sir  Richard 
“thought  I  saw  Suzette  go  out,  not 
certain- — said  several  good  things, 
forgot  them  all — ^in  high  spirits — 
quizz’d  a  pardon — drank  three  bottles, 
and  lounged  to  the  theatre — comedy 
or  tragedy,  forgot  which — saw  the 
last  act — Kemble  toll-loll — not  quite 
certain  whether  it  was  Kemble  or  not 
—Mrs.  Siddons  monstrous  fine — go-t 
into  a  hack' —set  down  in  St  James’s 
street — dipped  a  little  with  the  boys 
at  hazard — confounded  bad  luck,  lost 
all  my  money,  and  forgot  to  call  on 
Suzette*  - - 

Epigram. 

WHEN  Lovelace  married  Lady  Jenny, 

Whose  beauty  was  (be  ready  penny  ; 

I  choose  her,’’  said  he,  “  like  old  plate, 

Not  for  the  fashion,  hul  the  weight,’\ 


A  Wager  decided. 

SUCH  little  chance  Pd  always  found 
Of  gaining  Betsey  for  my  wife, 

That  I  had  wager’d  Dick  a  pound 
I  should  not  win  her  all  my  life. 

But,  thanks  to  heav’n,  'By  anxious  care 
Is  ail  remov’d — the  knot  is  ty’d™ 

Aud  Betsey,  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Consents  at  length  to  be  my  bride. 

To  Dick,  then,  as  in  honour  bound, 

Well  pleas’d,  1  hold  myself  in  debt ; 
Thus,  by  the  oddest  luck,  ’tis  found, 
llosem^  wAger — winmj  Bet. 

Anecdote^ 

CHINV4NO,  the  Chaste,  ascend¬ 
ing  the  throne  of  China,  commanded 
that  all  who  were  unjustly  detained  in 
prison,  during  the  preceding  reign„ 
should  be  set  free.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  that  came  to  thank  their  deliverer 
\ 

on  this  occasion,  was  a  majestic  old 
man,  who  falling  at  the  emperor’s  feeh 
addressed  himself  as  follows  :  “  Great 
father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch 
now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  was 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age  of 
twenty- two.  I  was  imprisoned  though 
a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without  ever 
being  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I 
have  now  lived  in  solitude  and  dark¬ 
ness  near  sixty-three  years,  and  am 
grown  familar  with  distress.  I  have 
been  wandering  through  the  streets  to 
find  some  friend  that  would  assist,  re¬ 
lieve,  or  remember  me ;  but  my 
friends,  family,  and  relations  are  all 
dead,  and  I  am  forgotten. — Permit 
me,  therefore,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear 
ont  the  remainder  of  my  wrelched 
life  in  my  former  prison;  the  walls  of 
which  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than 
the  most  splendid  palace.  I  have  not 
long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy 
except  I  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
days  where  niy  youth  was  passed,  in 
that  prison  from  whence  you  were 
Aleased  to  release  me.” 


Onjinding  a  Pair  of  Shoes  on  a  Lodges  Bed. 

WELL  may  susipicion  shake  his  head, 

Weil  may  Clorinda’s  spouse  be  jealous  ! 

I  When  the  dear  wanton  takes  to  bed, 

Her  very  shoes,  because  i\ie's\e fellows. 
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The  last  fVill  of  Mr.  Matthew  A - y  of 

.  New  England. 

TO  my  dear  wife, 

My  joy  and  life, 

I  freely  now  do  give  her 
My  whole  estate, 

With  all  my  plate, 

Being  just  about  to  leave  her. 

A  tub  of  soap, 

A  long  cart  rope, 

A  frying  pan  and  kettte, 

An  ashen  pail, 

A  thrashing  flail, 

An  iron  wedge  and  beetle. 

Two  painted  chairs, 

Nine  wardens*  pearsj  «  , 

A  large  old  dripping  platter, 

The  bed  of  hay, 

On  which  I  lay, 

An  old  sauce-pan'for  butter.  ■  ' 

A  little  mug,  ' 

A  two  quart  jug. 

A  bottle  full  of  brandy, 

A  looking  glass 
To  see  your  face. 

You’ll  find  it  very  handy. 

A  musket  true  , 

As  ever  flew, 

A  pound  of  shot  and  wallet, 

My  calabash, 

A  leather  sash 

My  powder  horn  and  bulletsi 
An  old  sword  blade, 

A  garden  spade, 

A  hoe,  a  rake,  a  ladder, 

A  wooden  can, 

A  close-stool  pan, 

A  clyster-pipe  and  bladder. 

A  greasy  hat, 

My  old  ram  cat, 

A  yard  and  half  of  linen, 

A  pot  of  grease, 

A  woollen  fleece. 

In  order  for  your  spinning, 

A  small-tooth-comb, 

An  ashen  broom, 

A  candlestick  and  hatchet, 

A  coverlid 

Strip’d  down  with  red, 

A  bag  of  rags  to  patch  it. 

A  ragged  mat, 

A  tub  of  fat, 

A  book  put  out  by  Bnnyan, 

Another  book 
V  By  Robin  Rooke, 

A  skaia  or  two  of  spun-yarn. 

An  old  black  muff, 

Some  garden  stuff, 

A  quantity  of  borrage, 

Some  devil’s  weed, 

And  burdock  seed, 

To  season  well  your  porridge. 


A  chaiFing  dish, 

With  one  salt  fish, 

If  I  am  not  mistaken, 

A  leg  of  pork, 

A  broken  fork. 

And  half  a  flitch  of  bacon, 

A  spinning  wheel. 

One  peck  of  meal, 

A  knife  without  a  handle, 

Arnsfy  lamp. 

Two  quarts  of  samp, 

And  half  a  tallow  candle. 

My  pouch  and  pipes,  ' 

Two  oxen  tripes, 

An  oaken  dish  well  carved  ; 

My  little  dog. 

And  spotted  hog, 

With  two  young  pigs  just  starved. 

This  is  ray  store, 

I  have  no  more, 

I  heartily  do  give  it, 

My  years  are  spun, 

My  days  are  done. 

And  so  I  think  to  leave  it. 


Marble. 

THERE  is  a  stair  case  at  Rome^ 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty'-” 
three 'steps,  and  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  a  man  to  ascend  out  of  the 
solid  marble,  leaving  a  small  pillar  in 
the  middle,  round  which  the  stairs 
wind  from  the  bottom  to  the  to|>. 

( Moores  View  of  Rome.)  Vol.  1 , 


Epigram. 

OF  generals  don’t  tell  me,  of  ,  and  such 
boys, 

Nor  of  Hill,  though  I  mean  not  their 
laurels  to  taint; 

The  general  I’m  sure  that  will  make  the 
most  noise, 

JJ  the  tear  should  go  on,  will  be  General 
Complaint. 


On  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle’s  Coa$hman,  who 
died  in  Bath.  Written  by  a  Stable  Boy. 

HERE  lies  the  bishop’s  coachman,  Ned 
Who  seldom  sober  went  to  bed  ; 

But  that  means  nothing  now  he’s  dead, 

Alas  !  poor  Ned  ! 

Sntflee  it,  thus  much  to  relate, 

He  drove  to  Bath  to  fly  his  fate ; 

But  fate  deter  min’d,  long  before. 

That  Ned  from  Bath  should  come  njs  more, 
Alas!  poor  Ned  !  ' 
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Extraordinary  Duel. 

THE  following  letters  and  account 
are  extracted  from  a  rnanusciipi  fouiijd 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  author 

of  the  life  of  Henry - ,  at  the  latter 

end  of  whose  reign  the  affair  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened : — [  rhe  ortho¬ 
graphy  alone  has  been  altered. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  B - -  to 

,  the  Lord  B - . 

[Being  the  first  letter  thnt  passed  be¬ 
tween  them.] 

My  Lord, 

**  The  affront  which  you  gave  me 
at  the  Imperial  IMinister’s  ball  last 
night,  would  argue  me  a  person  very 
unworthy  the  character  I  bear,  to  let 
it  pass  unregarded.  To  provt  me  that 
adventurous  knight,  which  joiireva- 
.sive  expression  would  have  given  the 
noble  lady  to  understand,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  the  most  acceptable  means  to 
reconcile  your  spleen :  convince  me 
then  that  you  are  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  I  have  reason  to  believe,  by 
meeting  me  near  the  first  tree,  behind 
the  Lodge  in  Hyde-Park,  precisely  at 
half-past  five  to  morrow  morning ;  and 
that  there  may  be  no  pretensions  to 
delay,  I  have  sent  by  the  bearer  of 
this,  two  swords,  of  which  I  give  you 
the  privilege  to  make  a  choice,  and 
shall  approve  of  whatever  terms  of 
fighting  you  will  be  pleased  to  propose. 
In  the  interim  I  wish  your  lordship  a 
good  rest,  B - . 

Bdiitehall,  9  dClockJ* 

Lord  B - *s  Answer  to  the  above. 

**  I  RECFIVED  your  Grace^s  mes¬ 
sage,  and  accept  the  contents.  It  would 
give  me  a  sensible  concern  to  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  up  the  pretensions  which 
yout  Grace  is  doubtful  of.  It  was  an 
oversight,  I  presume,  that  your  Grace 
gave  me  the  privilege  to  choose  my 
sword,  except  your  Grace  has  been  so 
little  used  to  this  sort  of  ceremony,  as 
to  have  forgot  that  it  is  the  challenger’s 


choice.  This,  however,  is  but  a  tri¬ 
fle  (if  any  thing)  the  terms  I  leave  to 
our  seconds,  and  will  not  fail  to 
appear  at  the  time  appointed^  and  in 
the  interim  I  wish  your  Grace  a  very 
good  night.  B-— — — , 

“  Cavendish-Square^  10  o' Clock." 

After  mv  lord  B.  bad  answered 
his  Grace’s  letter,  he  visited  several  of 
his  friends,  and  was  observed  to  be 
remarkably  jocose  when  at  Lady  Not¬ 
tingham’s;  which  oocasioned  a  young 
lady,  after  his  departure,  to  reujark, 
that  she  fancied  there  was  something 
very  agreeable  to  his  lordship  renew  ed 
again,  relating  to  the  countess  of  E — , 
well  knowing  his  extraordinary  passion 
for  that  lady.  He  told  the  messenger 
tlsat  carried  his  letter,  to  bring  his 
Grace’s  answ'er  to  Lieutenant-General 
D’Lee’?,  the  gentleman  w  horn  he  had 
pitched  upon  for  his  second,  and  with 
whom  he  lay  that  night,  at  his  bouse 
in  St.  James’s-sfreet,  which  wa*  done. 
About  four  in  the  morning  his  lord- 
ship  waked,  and  got  softly  up,  without 
(as  he  thought)  being  observed  by  his 
bedfellow ;  and  dressing  himself, 
buckled  on  his  sword,  and  fixing  two 
agate  flints  in  his  pistils,  then  charged 
them;  but  recollecting  that  his  Grace’s 
seconds  w  ould  probably  desire  to  see 
them  loaded,  drew  them  again. 

By  this  time  the  lieutenant  was 
awake,  and  observing  his  lordshjp  to 
take  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  thought 
it  improper  to  give  him  to  know  he 
was  observed.  His  lordship  kneeled 
down  by  a  small  jasper  table  in  the 
Lieutenant’s  bed  room,  and  seemed  to 
pray  with  great  devotion  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  often  repeating,  just  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  the  errors  of  his 
youthful  days,  and  fervently  suppli¬ 
cated  the  Almighty  not  to  impute 
them  ;  after  which  he  arose,  and  bid 
the  lieutenant  awake,  for  he  would 
not  willingly  have  his  Grace,  he  said, 
wait  a  moment,  as  the  morning  w  as  a 
little  rainy,  and  cold  withal.  By  the 
time  they  were  accoutred,  it  wanted 
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jnst  Inlf  an  hour  of  the  appointed 
time.  Lieutenant  DXee  desired  to  view 
his  lordship’s  sword,  and  examining  the 
point  and  handle  very  cautiously,  then 
returned  it,  by  adding,  that  he  heartily 
wished  it  was  going  to  be  employed  in  a, 
cause  more  serviceable  to  his  country  ; 
ids  lordship  answered,  it  could  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  consequence  in  that  respect,  let  the 
event  be  what  it  would. 

Just  as  his  lordship  was  opening  the 
door  for  their  depaiture,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  general  desired  to  know  if  there 
was  any  thing  his  lordship  thought 
proper  to  communicate;  to  which  he 
replied,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  he 
liad  mentioned  that,  and  delivered  a 
letter,  directed  for  the  right  honour¬ 
able  the  countess  of  E — ,  desiring 
that  he  would  give  it  to  her  alone, 
and  not  upon  any  consideration  trust 
it  to  another  hand;  as  for  his  family 
alTairs,  he  said  they  were  already  set¬ 
tled  according  to  his  will.  On  this 
they  immediately  left  the  apartment, 
and  arrived  somewhat  before  the 
appointed  time,  and  took  several  turns 
from  the  lodge  to  the  tree.  His  lord-  , 
ship  several  times  expressed  wonder 
at  his  graces  delay,  though  it  was 
not  two  minutes  bv  lieutenant  D’Lee’s 
watch  above  the  limited  hour,  when 
he  arrived,  attended  with  one  second 
only. 

He  bid  his  lordship  a  good  morning, 
and  hoped  they  had  not  waited  for 
them  long  ;  then  pulled  out  bis  watch, 
said  he  had  hit  it  to  a  point ;  adding,  at 
tlie  same  Jime,  that  he  had  rather  die 
than  break  his  promise  upon  such  an 
occasion.  His  lordship  returned  the 
expression  with  this  addition,  that- 
tliough  they  had  waited  a  little,  there 
was  sufficient  time  left  to  dispatch  the 
business  they  were  upon.  To  which 
his  grace  replied,  the  sooner  it  is  dis¬ 
patched,  the  more  leisure  there  will 
be  behind.  In  the  interim,  the 
seconds  were  pairing  the  swords,  and 
each  one  loaded  his  adversary’s  pistols; 
then  agreed  to  the  following  terms: 
viz.  First. -^That  the  distance  of 


bring  should  not  be  less,  at  either 
time,  than  seven  yards  and  a  half. 
Secondly. — That  if  either  should  be 
dangerously  wounded  the  first  dis¬ 
charge,  the  duel  should  cease,  if  the 
wounded  person  would  own  his  life  in 
the  hands  of  his  antagonist.  Thirdly. 
— That  between  the  firing  and  draw¬ 
ing  their  swords  there  should  be  no 
limited  time,  but  each  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  the  first  thrust. 
Fourthly. — That  if  either  should  yield 
as  in  the  second  article,  during  the 
engagement  with  sword,  whether  by 
a  wound,  false  step,  or  any  other 
means,  then  the  engagement  should 
cease. — To  which  four  articles  they 
both  consented.  His  grace  stripped 
off  his  coat,  which  was  scarlet  trim¬ 
med  with  broad  gold  lace,  when  my 
Lord  B — s  second  stepped  in  to  un¬ 
button  his  waistcoat,  on  which,  with 
some  indignation,  his  grace  replied, 
do  you  take  me  to  be  a  person  of  so 
little  honour,  as  to  defend  myself  by 
such  base  ine^ns,  as  hiding  a  shield 
under  my  doublet  ]  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral  DXee  desired  his  excuse,  adding, 
he  was  bound  in  honour  to  see  justice 
to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Th©  same  ceremony  passed  upon 
his  lordship,  who  had  already  pulled 
off  his  coat,  whiqh  was  crimson  with 
broad  silver  lace;  and  both  the  com¬ 
batants  being  now  ready,  my  Lord 
B — ,  added,  “  Now  if  it  please  your 
grace,  come  on/^  when  they  instantly 
both  stepped  into  the  circle.  His 
grace  fired  and  missed,  but  my  Lord 
B — ,  perhaps  from  more  experience, 
knew  that  battles  were  seldom  won 
by  hasty  measures,  deliberately  level¬ 
led  his,  and  wounded  his  antagonist 
near  the  throat.  'Fhev  both  disctiarg- 
ed  again,  when  his  lordship  received 
a  slight  wound  in  his  turn,  on  which 
tliey  instantly  drew  their  swords,  and 
irn})€tiiousIy  charged  each  otlier,  ni- 
toer  each  of  them  meditating  {he 
death  of  his  adversary,  than  his  own 
safety.  In  the  first  or  second  thrust 
3  A 
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Lord  B —  entangled  the  toe  of  his  i 
pump  in  a  tust  of  grass,  and  in  evad- 
ing  a  push  from  his  antagonist,  fell  oo 
his  right  side,  but  supporting  himself 
with  the  sword  hand,  by  inconceiv* 
able  dexterity,  sprung  backwards, 
and  evaded  the  push  apparently  aimed 
at  his  heart* 

A  little  pause  intervening  here,  his 
grace’s  second  proposed  to  his  lord 
ship  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the  ardent 
thirst  after  each  other’s  blood  so  over¬ 
powered  the  strongest  arguments  of 
reason,  that  they  insisted  to  execute 
each  others  will,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequence.  Nay,  the  anger  of 
his  grace  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch 
of  revenge,  that  he  in  that  critical 
moment  swore,  if  for  the  future, 
either  of  the  seconds  interposed,  he 
v«(Hild  make  his  way  through  his 
Pody.— Thus,  after  finding  all  remon¬ 
strances  of  saving  them  without  eftect, 
the  seconds  retired  to  their  limited 
distance,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  duels  ensued,  that 
the  records  of  history  can  produce, 
fairly  disputed  hand  to  hand.  “The 
parrying  after  this  interval  brought  on 
a  close  lock,  which  Monsieur  de  Bar- 
reux  says,  nothing  but  the  key  of  the 
body  can  open ;  in  this  position  they 
stood  for,  I  dare  say,  a  minute,  striv¬ 
ing  to  disengage  each  other  by  succes¬ 
sive  wrenches ;  in  one  of  which  his 
grace’s  sword  point  got  entangled  in 
the  guard  of  his  lordship’s,  which,  in 
fact,  his  lordship  overlooked  ;  so  that 
this  disadvantage  was  recovered  by 
his  grace,  befoie  the  consequence, 
which  it  might  have  brought  on,  was 
executed.  At  last,  in  a  very  strong 
wrench  on  both  sides,  their  swords 
sprung  from  their  hands  ;  I  dare  say 
his  loidship’s  flew  six  or  seven  yards 
upright. 

This  accident,  however,  did  not 
retard  the  aflfair  a  momerit,  but  hot), 
seizing  their  thistles  Mt  the  same  time 
the  duel  was  renewed  with  as  miu  h 
malevolence  as  ever.  By  this  tiiiie 


his  lordship  had  received  a  thrust 
through  the  inner  part  of  his  sword 
arm,  passing  right  forward  to  the  ex» 
terior  part  of  the  elbow  ;  his,  at  the 
same  time,  passing  a  little  over  that 
of  his  antagonist,  but  alertly  drawing 
back,  I  think  partly  before  his  grace 
had  recovered  his  push,  run  him 
through  the  body  a  little  above  tlie 
right  pap.  His  lordship’s  sword  being 
thus  engaged,  nothing  was  left  for  his 
defence  but  a  naked  left  arm,  and 
his  grace  being  in  this  dangerous 
situation,  yet  had  fair  play  at  almost 
any  part  of  his  lordship’s  body  ;  yet 
he  bravely  put  by  several  thrusts  ex¬ 
actly  levelled  at  his  throat,  till  at 
last,  having  two  fingers  cut  oflf  by 
defending  the  pushes,  and  the  rest 
mangled  to  a  terrible  degree,  his 
grace  lodged  his  sword  exactly  one 
rib  below  his  heart,  and  in  this  af¬ 
fecting  condition  they  both  stood 
without  bo'ing  able  to  make  another 
push,  and  each  of  them,  by  this  time 
was  in  a  iiaanner  covered  with  blood 
and  gore  ;  when  both  the  seconds 
stepped  in,  and  begged  they  would 
consider  their  situation,  and  the  good 
of  their  future  state;  vet  neither 
would  cc  iisent  to  part,  until,  by  the 
greater  lo-ss  of  blood  which  his  lord¬ 
ship  susta  ined,  in  being  first  w  ounded, 
he  fell  do  wn  senseless,  but  in  such  a 
position,  that  he  drew  Ids  sword  out 
of  his  gr  ace’s  body  ;  but  recovering 
himself  a  little  before  he  was  quite 
down,  faultered  forward,  and  failing 
with  his  thigh  across  liis  svvo^rd,  snap¬ 
ped  it  in  the  mkldie. 

His  grace  observing  that  he  w^s  no 
longer  capable  of  defence,  or  sensible 
of  danger,  immediately  broke  his  own, 
and  fell  oui  bis  body  with  the  deepest 
-igns  of  concern,  and  bolh  expired 
before  anjf  assistance  could  be  got, 
!)OUgh  Dr:  Fountain  had  orders  from 
his  grace  not  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
n,'  case  he  should  be  called  upon  that 
morning.  Thus  fell  these  two  gallant 
men,  whose  personal  bravery  liislory 
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can  scarcely  equal,  and  whose  honour 
notiling  but  such  a  cause  could  staia. 

This  anecdote  was  signed  R.  Deer- 
hurst,  who,  it  is  presumed,  was  his 
grace's  second. 


The  Kiss  repaid. 

AS  Roger  with  his  Jug  was  walking, 
Smiling  full  blith,  and  gaily  talking; 

Sir  John,  an  am’roiis  knight,  pass’d  by, 
And  chanc’d  on  Jug  to  cast  his  eye; 

And  with  her  native  beauty  pleas’d, 

The  rustick  husband  thus  address’d. 

Hail,  honest  friend  !  why  odds  my  life! 

“  You’ve  got  a  wond’rous  pretty  wife  ! 

If  you’ll  permit  me  one  small  hivour,  , 
‘‘  To  kiss  her  once,  I  mean  and  leave  her. 
When  e’er  you  chance  to  meet  ray  dame, 
You  shall  be  w’elcome  to  the  same.” 
Quoth  Roger,  If  that’s  all  you  crave, 

“  Your  worship  freely  has  my  leave.” 

The  knight  stepp’d  up  without  delay. 

Kiss’d  her,  and  walk’d  content  away. 

Some  few  days  after  this,  in  haste 
As  o’er  the  meadows  Roger  past, 

Kis  gentle  friend,  Sir  John  he  spy’d, 

Aly  lady  tripping  by  his  side ; 

He  bow’d, and  tbongh  his  mouth  did  water, 
Pass’d  on,  and  mention’d  not  the  matter. 
The  knight  then  spying  him  says,  “friend,  J 
“  To  promises  I  always  stand,  > 

See  here  my  wife  at  your  command.”  3 
The  clown  approach’d  and  kiss’d  the  dame, 
Then  fir’d  with  more  than  usual  flame, 

He  went,  and  to  himself  thus  said 
“  Since  the  good  knight  so  well  has  paid 
“  His  promise,  troth  I  had  much  rather, 
He’d  gone  with  Jug  a  little  farther,” 


The  Wish. 

WOULD  fortune  baton  me  bestow, 

(’Tis  wbat  I’ve  wish’d  for  long  ago) 

A  living  that  wou’d  make  me  clear 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 

My  parish  not  to  quarrels  prone. 

Willing  to  give  me  what’s  my  own  ; 

A  house  convenient,  but  not  great ; 

A  garden  tho’  not  grand,  yet  neat ; 

A  dove-hoose,  fish-pond,  and  a  stable, 

And  always  plenty  at  my  table ; 

My  cellar  always  stoek’t  with  liquor, 

To  treat  a  neighbouring  squire,  or  vicar  ; 
In  winter  store  of  wood  for  fire, 

A  horse  to  fox-hunt  with  the  ’squire; 

These  things  obtain’d  I  nought  shou’d  want, 
If  Molly  my  request  wou’d  grant: 

These  with  her  charms  in  my  possessing 
Wou’ti  be  on  earth  the  greatest  blessing. 

> 


Anecdote. 

ANNO  \779>  one  ]Mr,  Constable 
of  Woolwich,  passing  through  the 
church-yard  of  that  place,  at  twelve 
o'^cloc'k  at  night,  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  loud  noise,  like  that  ©f  several  per¬ 
sons  singing  ;  at  first  he  thought  it 
proceeded  from  the  church ;  but  on 
going  to  the  ckurch  doors,  found 
them  shut  fast,  and  all  within  silent. 
The  noise  continuing,  he  looked  round 
the  church-yard,  and  observed  a  light 
in  one  of  the  large  family  tombs: 
going  up  to  it,  he  found  some  drunken 
sailors,  who  had  got  into  a  vault,  and 
were  regaling  themselves  with  bread, 
cheese,  tobacco,  and  strong  beer. 
They  told  him  they  belonged  to  the 
Robuste  man  of  war,  and  they  having 
resolved  to  have  jolly  night  on  shore, 
ihev  had  kept  it  up  in  a  neiohponring 
alehouse,  till  they  were  turned  out  by 
the  laBdlord,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  heve,  lo  finish  the  evoaing. 
In  their  Jollity,  they  had  opened  some 
of  the  coffins,  and  crammed  the 
mouth  of  ore  of  the  bodies  lull  of 
bread,  cheese,  and  beeic  Mr.  Consta¬ 
ble,  with  much  difficulty,  prevaded 
un  them  to  return  to  their  ship.  In 
their  way  thither,  one  of  them  being 
much  ill  liquor,  fell  down  and  was 
suffocated  in  the  mud.  On  which 
his  comrades  took  him  up  on  their 
:  huulders,  bringing  him  back  fo  sleep 
in  company  with  the  honest  gemmen 
with  whom  he  passed  the  evening. 


Requisites  in  «  Law- Suit. 

A  LADY  asked  her  uncle,  a  vete¬ 
ran  attorney,  what  were  ihe  icquisites 
for  going  to  law  ;  he  answered  thus. 

ru  tell  you,  Maria; — First,  ’dgood 
cause;  secondly,  n  good  purse;  third¬ 
ly,  a  ;  fourthly,  d  good 

counsel )  d  good  judge  ;  sixth¬ 

ly  a  good  jury;  seventhly,  good 
luck.'* 

/ 

Z  A  2 
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JVonderf  id  Events^ 


The  Case  nearly  in  Peynt. 

^  A  WHOLESALE  trader  of  tht' 
city  set  up  his  eldest  son  in  business, 
at — — ,  oa  condition  of  his  pur¬ 
chasing  all  his  goods  of  his  father. 
The  father  was  benefited  by  it ;  the 
son,  by  his  industry,  was,  alter  some 
time,  enabled  to  marry  and  provide  in 
a  decent  manner  for  a  family,  (a  pleas¬ 
ing  circumstance  to  his  father)  tlie  son, 
at  the  same  time,  adding  greatly  to  his 
father  s  success.  Can  any  man  iji  trade 
picture  to  himself  a  more  happy  situa¬ 
tion  ?  No  wise  man  could  wish  for 
more.  His  success  might  be  envied, 
by  bis  neighbours  saying,  “this  son 
is  the  most  dutifully-foolish  man  1  ever 
Irnew,  to  continue  to  buy  all  his  goods 
of  an  avaricious  father,  when  we  could 
serve  him  in  most  articles  on  better 
terms,  but  he  is  so  infatuated  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  moving  him, 
Slothing  is  good  but  what  comes  out 
of  his  father^s  warehouse,’' 

At  last  his  wife  (a  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  another  son)  an  artful 
north-country  woman,  insinuates  to 

her  husband,  that  his  son,  at - 

is  in  such  a  flourishing  situation,  and 
getting  money  so  fast  that  he  ought  to 
assist  his  brother;  whose  extr^va- 
^gance,  by-the-bye,  had  almost  ruined 
the  father,  and  nearly  brought  himself 
to  a  bankruptcy.  What  does  the  old 
dotard  do  ?  He  is  so  weak  and  wicked 
as  to  follow  her  advice,  and  demand 
an  annuity  from  the  elder  for  the  young 
spendthrilt.  The  elder  refused,  say¬ 
ing  it  was  a  most  unjust  and  unreason¬ 
able  demand.  In  short,  the  father 
and  son  quarrelled ;  the  latter  said 
very  respectfully,  “Sir,  I  have  hitherto 
paid  you  all  the  respect,  duty,  and 
obedience,  that  a  kind  father  could 
expect  from  a  grateful  child,  fully 
sensible  how  much  he  owes  a  good 
parent  for  his  care,  indulgence,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  protection,  I  thank,  you 
for  the  money  you  lent  me  to  begin 
business  with,  the  most  of  which  I 
baye  already  repaid  you  with  interest,  i 

I 


arid  hope  soon  to  discharge  the  re, 
niainder,  and  to  make  you  some  fu¬ 
ture  ackiK'wIedgnTeiU  as  I  am  enabled. 
The  world  thinks  I  have  done  wonders 
already;  indeed  it  is  astonish  in  evea 
to  myself,  how  I  have  got  through  so 
many  and  great  difficulties,  but  by  im 
defatigable  industry  1  have  surmounted 
most  of  them.  Hut  don’t,  dear  sir, 
cramp  me  now  and  pull  me  back, 
w  hen  I  am  just  ready  to  surmount  all 
my  difficulties  and  enlarge  my  trade 
for  your  advantage.  Have  i  not  hi¬ 
therto  taken  ail  my  goods  of  you  at 
at  yoar  own  price,  and  am  willing  to 
continue  the  same  cort'espoiideiice, 
tlioirgh  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
have  I  not  shewn  you,  by  every  act, 
my  duty,  respect  and  affection  ?  But 
I  will  not  have  my  money  forced  from 
me.  Besides,  sir,  you  do  not  consider 
your  own  interest,  for  by  every  penny 
yon  take  out  of  my  pocket,  so  muclt 
is  taken  out  of  the  circulation  in  my 
trade,  and  consequently  preventing  by 
so  much  the  extension  of  your  own 
trade.  My  brother  shall  have  every 
reasonable  assistance,  when  he  merits 
it,  but  the  money  I  have  got  by  honest 
industry  shall  not  be  spent  in  common 
houses,  assemblies,  masquerades,  on 
bis  vv— “ — s,  bis  bastards,  and  his 
flatterers,  who  are  endeavouring  by 
every  means  to  corrupt  his  morals  and 
destroy  his  constitution.  Indeed,  sir, 
continues  the  son,  this  demand  is  not 
only  cruel,  but  unjuit  and  wicked, 
therefore,  in  brief  sir,  I  will  not  com- 
ply.” 

The  father  was  enraged,  gnd  thence¬ 
forward  did  him  every  ill  office  in  his 
power;  he  arrests  him,  throws  him 
into  gaol,  out  of  which  he  is  soon 
freed  by  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
His  step-mother  continues  implacable. 
The  father  follows  her  advice,  and 
perseveres  in  his  obstinacy.  The  son 
continues  firm  in  his  resolution.  The 
brother,  by  his  dissolute  life,  ruins  the 
father  and  his  own  constitution.  The 
wife  deserts  them  hotli  in  their  distress. 
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returns  to  her  own  country,  lives  there  I 
in  infamy,  and  dies  despised  and  un* 
lamented  ;  while  the  eldest  son  pros¬ 
pers,  has  offers  of  assistance,  credit, 
and  correspondence  from  all  parts ; 
is  courted  by  all,  esteemed  by  ail, 
and  commands  respect  from 'all,  bid 
ding  fair  for  being  the  hrst  trader  in 
Europe;  whilst  the  weak,  obstinate, 

•  deluded  parent  is  scorned,  neglected 
and  despised  by  those,  who  a  short 
time  before  looked  up  to  him  with 
respect,  courted  his  friendship,  with 
assiduity,  and  his  assistance  when  they 
wanted  it,  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence  without  one  friend,  except 
ail  honest  Irishman,  whom  he  has  of¬ 
ten  treated  very  scurvily. 

The  Yorkshire  Jury, 

AS  the  public  frequently  enjoys  a 
laugfi  at  the  expence  of  an  Irish  jury, 
it  is  hut  fair  to  allow  a  little  j'etaliation 
in  the  case  of  a  Yorkshire  jury,  who 
at  a  late  assize  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter,  although  the  person 
so  staiightered  was  alive ;  and  when 
recommended  to  reconsider  their  vir- 
dict,  they  mended  it  by  pronouncing 
the  prisoner  7iot  guilty. 


On  an  empt^  Coxcomb. 

YOU  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will 
come, 

Knock  as  you  please^  there’s  nobody  at 
home. 

On  a  Lady  who  had  her  Portrait  painted, 
and  sometimes  used  to  heat  her  Husband. 

COME  hither,  Sir  John,  my  picture  is 
here, 

What  say  you ,  my  love,  does  it  strike  you  ? 
I  can’t  say  it  does  just  at  present  my  dear  ; 
But  I  think  it  soon  will,  it’s  so  like  you. 

Epigram. 

LET  Dick,  some  summer’s  day  expose, 
Before  the  sun  hi«  monstrous  nose, 

And  stretch  his  giant  mouth  to  cause 
Its  shade  to  fall  upon  his  jaws  ; 

With  nose  so  long,  and  mouth  so  wide, 

And  those  twelve  grinders,  side  by  side, 
Dick,  with  a  very  little  trial, 

Would  make  aa  exvelient  sun- dial, 


In  tjte  Church  yard  of  Sepen  Oaks,  Kent. 

GllTM  death  took  me  without  any  warning, 
\Tas  well  at  night,  and  dead  at  nine  in  the 
morning. 


Upo}2  a  Tombstone  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Lo  ndon.  By  a  Lady  upon  her  Husband 

O !  CRUEL  death !  iiow  cou’d  you  be  so  un- 
kind, 

To  take  him  before,  and  leave  me  behind? 
Yon  should  have  taken  both  of  us,  if  either  ; 
Which  w  ou’d  have  been  more  pleasing  to 
the  survivor. 


Upon  a  Sexton  at  St.  Edmonshury. 

I  THAT  had  carried  a  hundred  bodies  brave 
Was  carried  by  a  fever  to  my  grave : 

1  carried  and  was  carried,  so  that’s  even  ; 
May  I  be  porter  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 


Epigram. 

CRIES  Celia  to  a  rev’rend  dean, 
What  reason  can  be  given, 

Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing, 
That  there  is  none  in  heaven  ? 

There  are  no  women,  he  reply’d: 

She  quipk  returns  the  jest, 
Women,there  are,  but  I’m  afraid. 
They  cannot  find  a  priest. 


A  Direction  of  a  Letter  put  into  the  Post- 
Office  some  time  ago. 

TO  William  Callaway  now  at  Lyme, 

Let  this  be  sent  in  proper  time, 

You  at  the  George  in  Lyme  may  leave  it. 
Where  he  in  person  may  receive  it : 

To  make  the  case  more  plain  and  clear, 
Take  notioe,  Lyme’s  in  Dorsetshire. 


An  Epitaph  upon  a  Letter  Founder  at 
Oxford. 

UNDER  this  stone  lies  honest  Syl, 

Who  dy’d- - tho’  sore  against  his  will ; 

Yet  in  his  fame  he  shall  survive, 
Learning  shall  keep  his  name  alive; 

For  he  the  parent  wa9  of  letters, 
Unfounded,  to  confound  bis  betters; 
Tho’  what  those  letters  shou’d  contain 
He  never  once  disturb’d  his  brain. 

Since,  therefore,  reader,  he  is  gone, 
Pray  let  him  not  be  trod  upon. 


Epitaph  upon  an  olg,  covetous  Miser. 

YOU’D  have  me  say,  Here  lies  T.  U. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it; 

For  after  death  there’s  something  due, 
And  he’s  gone  to  receive  it. 
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The  da?ig;erous  Effects  of  sudden  ij 
Trmispwt ;  or,  excessive  Joi/,  jat(d  ! 
as  excessive  Grief. 

HARRIET  was  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  of  conjugal  alfectiou,  and 
domestic  economy,  that  the  island 
coiild  boast  of  at  least  this  last  cen¬ 
tury,  The  beauty  ef  her  face,  and 
elegaiifje  of  her  p/^rson,  though  greal, 
were  far  inferior  to  the  quauhcutinn^  j 
of  iier  mind  ;  w  ith  a  soui  t  ievated  to 
an  angelic  sphere  of  digiuty,  she  had 
joinod  chnstiaii  hurmlity,  and  an  nu- 
reserved  aifabiiity,  not  only  towards 
Iro/  equals  in  rank  and  torrune,  but 
also  to  her  inferiors.  I'o  her  husband 
Alcander,  she  sacrificed  ail  ner  channsi 
And  every  accosuplislimciit  she  was 
mistress  of,  siie  used  to  rivet  more^ 
strongly,  the  pleasing  eoainswiih  whu  h 
her  beauty  bad  origmaily  captivated 
his  heart.  He  was  truly  sensible  of 
her  merit  and  his  own  happiness";  and 
valued,  as  every  man  of  sense  will  do, 
a  virtuous  (wife,  as  the  greatest  bles- 
sisig  heaven  could  bestow.  He  was 
not  like  tire  many  stupid  wretches, 
among  our  modern  men  ol  quality 
and  fashion,  who  are  slaves  to  caprice 
and  the  most  odious  passions —Miser¬ 
able  beings!  who,  after  the  first  en¬ 
joyment,  and  sometimes  soon  as  the 
sacred  promise  has  been  made  at  the 
altar,  break  it,  and  quit  the  lovely 
fair  one,  with  piore  indifference  than 
is  found  among  the  brute  creaiion. 

No  wonder  when  such  husbands  stray, 

Their  wives  by  examine  lose  their  way. 

Alcaiider  w'us  a  man  of  generous 
feelings  and  virtue;  he  knew  himself 
blessed ;  and  blessed  his  amiable 
Harriet  in  return,  with  love  for  love. 
He  was  hardly  happy  but  in  iier  sight, 
r.cr  she  but  in  his.  What  do  I  hear? 
Some  ladies  exclamiug,  “  Oh !  the 
lydashionable  fools  !  ce  ?i*est  pas  Ic 
'bon  ton  /"  They  w  ill  soon  find  their 
ow'n  ways,  mid  the  bon  ton  greater 
folly,  Aicander,  in  process  of  time, 
was  obliged  to  go  lo  P^Jtersburgh,  to 


take  possession  of  some  considerable 
effects,  which  had  devolved  on  him  by 
the  demise  of  a  near  relation,  and 
could  no!  be  done  without  his  per¬ 
sonal  attendance.  I'his  separation 
was  an  affecting  stroke  to  his  lovely 
Harriet  Siie  begged  to  accompany 
him  with  all  the  rhetoric  she  was  mis¬ 
tress  of,  but  in  vain.  Aicander  loved 
tier  loo  deal  ly,  to  Ht  her  risk  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  sea,  and  they  parted  with 
mutual  regret;  she  consoled  herself 
with  the  hope  of  'ms  happy  return  at 
I  he  end  of  four  months,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for  his  sister  to  keep  her 
company,  and  help  her  to  pass  away 
the  tedious  hours  of  her  dear  husband's 
absence,  wiiii  some  degiee  of  content¬ 
ment 

Aleander’s  lister  was  witty,  spright¬ 
ly,  and  pretty,  and  her  agreeable 
conversation  greatly  contributed  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  which  spread  too 
severely  over  Harriet’s  faithful  breast. 
Many  attempts  were  made  on  her  vir¬ 
tue  and  chastity,  and  to  seduce  her 
sister-in-law,  by  dignified  libertines, 
who  basely  endeavoured  {secundum 
nsum)  to  take  advantage  of  the  bus-? 
band  and  brother’s  absence ;  but  their 
arts  and  labours  were  vain ;  they  were 
answered  on  botli  sides  with  scorn  and 
contempt,  and  the  doors  were  shut 
upon  them.  Tims  prudently  they 
guarded  themselves,  not  only  from 
the  temptation,  but  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  dishonour,  and  against  the 
slander  of  evil  longues. 

Alcander’s  voyage  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  his  warmest  wishes;  he  wrote  to 

V 

Harriet  every  opportunity  that  offered  ; 
and  she,  at  last,  received  the  good 
news  of  his  having  finished  his  affairs, 
and  embarking  at  Peleisburgh  for 
London, 

She  daily  expected  his  arrival,  with 
that  impatience  and  transport  of  heart 
which  so  afi'ectioiiate  a  wife  could  feel. 

I  One  day  as  she  was  walking  in  the 
i  garden  with  Alcander’s  sister,  and  a- 
i  not  her  young  lady  who  came  on  a  visib 


I 
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a  newspaper  was  brought  her,  which 
contained  an  account  of  tlw}  ship  in 
which  her  busbiuid  had  sailed,  being 
lost  in  a  dreadful  storm,  atfd  all  on 
board  j-K  rishod  !  Soon  as  she  came  to 
that  fatal  part,  she  instantly  swooned 
awav,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif 
ficultvthat  she  was  broimht  to  herself 
Thin  she  burst  into  the  most  mourn¬ 
ful  lamentations;  and  wdtli  heart¬ 
breaking  sighs  and  streams  of  tears, 
exclaimed,  “  is  he  gone!  must  I  never 
see  him  more!  Oh!  that  1  had  pe¬ 
rished  with  him  in  the  sea  !  clasped 
in  his  faithful  arms,  I  could  have  died 
happy  and  contented  I”  In  vain  did  her 
sister  (though  herself  overwhelmed 
with  grief)  and  the  young  lady,  her 
friend,  endeavoured  to  assuage  her 
sorrow's,  by  remonstrating  to  her, 
that  the  news  might  be  false,  or  that 
it  might  be  another  ship  of  the  same 
same,  belonging  to  another  port': 

“  No,  no,  excliimed  she,  I  never 
more  shall  see  the  husband  of  my 
heart !  the  defender  of  mv  life  an.l 
honour  is  no  more  !‘  At  this  instant, 
Alcander  entered,  and  flew  to  her 
arms,  crying  out,  “yes  I  am  here! 

“  my  dearest  lovely  wife,  my  lieart’s 
dearest  blessins',  hare  I  am !”  No 
sooner  did  the  charming  Harriet  be¬ 
hold  him,  than  she  fell  breathless  on 
the  ground,  and  his  sister  screamed 
out  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  her  be¬ 
loved  brother-— but  ail  his  care  was  to 
recover  his  lovely  Harriet  from  death. 
The  too  sudden  transition,  from  grief 
to  joy,  had  overcome  her ;  his  dis¬ 
traction  at  that  sight,  hindered  him 
not  from  administering  the  most  pro¬ 
per  remedies  for  her  recovery ;  but 
his  well-known  voice,  aiid  the  pressure 
of  his  lips  to  hers  were  the  sovereign 
balm  which  once  more  restored  her  to 
life.  The  scene  was  then  too  tender 
to  describe  ;  after  mutual  endearmeids 
and  congratulations  on  all  sides  were 
finished,  he  related  his  adventures, 
and  informed  them,  that  the  sh{|>  in 
which  he  came  from  Tetersburgn,  Jiad 
met  with  a  violent  stonn  ;  but  being  Ij 


a  stout  vessel,  with  skilful  sailors,  had 
weathered  it  out,  and  came  safe  into 
Yarmouth  ;  but  that  the  other  ship, 
mentioned  in  the  newspaper,  was  one 
of  the  same  name  belonging  to  New¬ 
castle  upon  Tyne. 

Alcander  had  brought  home,  to  the 
value  of  thirty-thousand  pounds — a 
renteel  addition  to  his  fortune,  and  he 
and  liis  o’ear  Harriet  now  live  in ^ the 
utmost  felicity,  and  perfect  conjugal 
affection,  amidst  the  love  and  esteem 
of  friends,  and  the  smiles  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  charming  offspring. 


The  Match. 

A  POAT  iNG  old  fooihad  a  mind  for  to  wed. 

And  he.  took  a  gay  waatou  young  lass  to  ius 
bed  ; 

She  married  the  man  for  the  sake  of  the  pelf; 

In  hopes  of  a  spark,  and  a  house  to  herself. 

When  darkness  was  tied  he  would  angle 
till  noon, 

But  once  br«ke  his  .line  »'id  returning  too 
soon, 

Be  snrprix’d  the  young  couple - when 

madam  began,. 

Why. so  sullen,  niy  dear? — look  up  like  a 
man ;  i 

The  ’squire  has  brought  me  the  lemons  yoa 
see, 

Do  but  get  me  some  Corks,  and  the  liquor’ s 
for  thee  ;  ' 

I  This  will  warm  you  wltiiiu,  if  it  freezes  c  r 

SHOW’S ; 

And  ,yonr  house  is  insur’d  as  the  poU(  y 
siiows : 

Of  a  truth  yo-a’ve  no  need  to  bemoan  yn  nr 
bad  luck, 

Be  has  .sent  us  besides  the  best  part  f, ,i’  a 
buck. 

I  am  no  such  wood-cock,  the  hu.sl.'.anrf 
re()iie..s, 

I  know  that  your  conduct  my  forB.ine  sup¬ 
plies  ; 

But  yettho'  this  bounty  my  fahleado  rns. 
Whilst  [  eat  ot  the  buck,  [  shall  thin.k  of  the 
horns. 


Tiie  Wise  Iihot* 

A  GENT  LFIMAN  had  a  se  m  who 
was  deemed  at!  idcot.  The  li/, lie  fel¬ 
low,  wuen  nme  or  tetp  yeari  of  age, 
was  fivud  of  drun'.ming,  and  dropt 
bis  (iruiJislick  into  tlie  draw-vv  ell.  He 
knew  that  Ins  carelessness  v»onld  be 
punished  by  its  not  being  se4  rched  fur 
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and  therefore  did  not  mention  his  loss, 
blit  privately  took  a  large  silver  puiiel! 
ladle,  and  dropped  it  into  the  saint 
well.  Strict  enquiry  took  place  ;  the 
servants  all  pleaded  ignorance,  and 
looked  with  sus|)icion  on  each  other  ; 
when  the  young  gentleman,  who  had 
thrust  himself  into  the  circle,  said  he 
had  observetl  sometldiig  shine  at  the 
botlom  of  the  draw-well.  A  fellow 
was  dropt  down  in  a  bucket^  and  soon 
Ija  wled  out  from  the  bottom,  “  i  have 
found  the  punch-ladle,  so  wind  me 
yp/'  Stop,  (roared  out  the  lad) 
stop,  now  your  hand's  in,  you  may  as 
well  bring  up  my  drumstick.” 


The  Country  Sculptor. 

A  COUNTRY  sculptor  was  order¬ 
ed  to  engrave  a  tomb-stone,  in  which 
a  ciiscoasolate  widow'er  enumerated 
his  wife’s  virtues,  ivitii  this  motto  : 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  tier 
husband.” 

Blit  the  artist  finding  the  line  too 
long  thus  improved  it : 

**  A  virtuous  woman  is  5s.  to  her  husband.” 


Anecdote, 

\ 

THE  prince  of  Wales  had  been  re- 
pt'atedly  applied  to  by  Delpini,  to 
sj.Jpak  to  the  lord  cliamberiain  to 
gsymt  him  a  licence  for  a  play,  at  the 
lit||e  theatre  in  the  liaymarket,  al¬ 
ways  pleading  poverty:  at  last,  when 
he  inet  his  royal  highness  coming  out 
of  >  Carlton-House,  he  exclaimed, 
AI!  mon  altesse  !  mon  prince  !  if 
you  lo  speak  to  my  lor  chamberlain  for 
pauwe  Delpini,  i  must  go  to  your  pa¬ 
pa’s  Aench/' 


The  \^urniture  of  a  Woman’s  Mt'nd. 

A‘  SE^r  of  phrases  learnt  by  rote, 

A  pasi^ion  for  a  scarlet  coat, 

When\ai  a  play  to  laugh,  or  cry, 

Yet  cafcnot  tell  the  reason  why  : 

Kever  m  hold  her  tongwe  a  minute  ; 
While  ^IS  she  prates  has  nothing  in  it. 


Whole  hours  can  with  a  coxcomb  sit, 
And  take  his  nonsense  ail  for  wit : 

Her  learning  mcmnts  to  read  a  song. 

But,  half  the  words  pronouncing  wrongs 

Has  ev’ry  repartee  in  store 

She  spoke  ten  thousand  times  before; 

Can  ready  co?i,pliments  snppiy, 

On  all  occasions,  cut  and  dry. 

Such  hatred  to  a  pars(»n’s  gown. 

The  sight  will  put  her  in  a  swoon. 

For  conversation  well  endu’d  ; 

She  call’s  it  witty  lo  be  rude; 

And  placing  railery  in  railing, 

Will  tell  aloud  year  greatest  failing; 

Nor  make  a  scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  nose; 

Can,  at  herroprning  tea,  run  o’er 
The  scandal  of  the  day  before. 

Improving  hont-ly  in  her  skill, 

To  cheat  and  wrangle  at  quadrille. 

In  chusinglace  a  critic  nice, 

Knows  t®  a  groat  the  low’est  price; 

Can  in  her  female  clubs  dispute 
What  lining  best  the  silk  will  suit, 

What  colours  each  complexion  match. 
And  wherewith  art  to  place  a  patch. 

If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight. 
Can  linely  counterfeit  a  fright ; 

So  sweetly  screams  if  it  comes  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her  ; 

Can  dext’rously  her  husband  teaze, 

By  taking  fit.s  when’er  she  please; 

By  frequent  practice  learns  the  trick, 

At  proper  seasons  to  be  sick; 

Thinks  nothing  gives  one  airs  so  pretty, 
At  once  creating  love  and  pity. 

If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless, 

And  but  neglects  to  warm  her  hair-lace. 
She  gets  a  cold  as  sure  as  death, 

And  vows  she  scarce  can  fetch  her  breath*; 
Admires  how  modest  women  can 
Be  so  robustious  like  a  man. 

In  party,  furious  to  her  power  ; 

A  hitler  wig,  or  tory  sow’r ; 

Her  arguments  directly  tend 
Against  the  side  she  would  defend : 

Will  prove  herself  a  tory  plain 
From  principles  the  whigs  maintain  ; 

And,  to  defend  the  whiggish  cause, 

Her  topics  from  the  lories  draws. 

O  yes !  if  any  man  can  find 
More  virtues  in  a  woman’s  mind, 

Let  them  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Harding;* 

She’ll  pay  the  charges  to  a  farthing; 

Take  notice,  she  has  my  commission 
To  add  them  ip  the  next  edition; 

They  may  out-sell  a  better  thing ; 

So,  holla  boys  ;  God  save  the  king. 


A  Printer. 
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Extracts  from  a  curious  Mamiscript, 
containing  Directions  for  the  Hous- 
hold  of  King  Henry  PIIL 

H!S  highness’s  baker  shall  not  put 
nlium  in  the  bread,  or  mix  rye,  oaten, 
or  bean  dour  with  the  same,  and  if 
detected,  he  shall  be  put  into  the 
stocks.  , 

His  highness’s  attendants  are  not  to 
steal  any  locks  or  keys,  tables,  forms, 
cupboards,  or  other  furniture,  out  of 
noblemen’s  or  gentlemen’s  houses 
where  he  goes  to  visit. 

Master  cooks  shall  not  employ  such 
scullions  as  go  about  naked,  or  lie  all 
night  on  the  ground  before  the  kitchen 
fire. 

No  dogs  to  be  kept  in  the  court, 
but  only  a  few  spaiuels  for  the  ladies. 

Dinners  to  be  at  ten,  and  suppers  at 
four. 

The  officers  of  his  privy  chamber 
shall  be  loving  together,  no  grudging 
or  grumbling,  nor  talking  of  the 
king’s  pas|ime. 

The  king’s  barber  is  enjoined  to  be 
cleanly,  not  to  frequent  the  con)pany 
of  misguided  women,  for  fear  of 
danger  to,  the  king’s  royal  person. 

^There  shall  be  no  romping  with  the 
maids  on  the  stair  case,  by  which 
dishes  and  other  things  are  often  bro¬ 
ken!*! 

Care  shall  be  taken  of  the  pewter 
spoons,  and  that  the  wooden  ones, 
used  in  the  kitchen,  be  not  broken 
or  stolen. 

The  pages  shall  not  interrupt  the 
kitchen-maid — and  he  that  gets  one  of 
them  with  child,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
two  marks  to  his  highness,  and  have 
his  allowance  of  beer  withheld  for  a 
month. 

I’lie  grooms  shall  not  steal  his 
highness’s  straw  for  bed,  sufficient 
being  allowed  for  them.  ' 

Coal  only  to  be  allowed  to  tbe 
king’s,  queen’s,  and  Lady  Mary’s 
chambers. 

The  brewers  not  to  put  any  brim¬ 
stone  in  the  ale. 


Among  the  fishes  for  the  table  is 
mentioned  the  porpoise;  if  too  big 
for  a  horse  load,  an  extra  allowance 
to  purveyor. 

Twenty-four  loaves  a  day  allowed 
for  his  highness’s  greyhounds. 

Ordered — that  all  noblemea  and 
gentlemen,  at  the  end  of  the  session 
of  parliament,  depart  to  their  several 
counties  on  pain  of  the  royal  displea¬ 
sure  ! ! ! 


A  Lapland  Wtdding. 

IT  is  death  in  Lapland  to  marry 
a  maid  without  her  parents  or  friends 
consent ;  therefore,  if  one  bear  affec- 

'  I 

tion  to  a  young  maid,  upon  breaking 
thereof  to  her  friends,  the  fashion  is, 
that  a  day  is  appointed  for  their  friends 
to  meet,  to  behold  the  two  young 
parties  run  a  race  together.  The 
maid  is  allowed  in  starting  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  third  part  in  the  race,  so 
that  it  is  impossible,  except  she  will  of 
herself,  that  she  should  be  overtaken.  ^ 
If  the  maid  overrun  her  suitor,  the 
matter  is  ended:  he  must  never  have 
her,  it  being  penal  for  the  man  to  re¬ 
new  the  offer  of  marriage.  But  if  the 
virgin  hath  affection  for  him,  though 
at  first  running  hard,  to  try  the  truth 
of  his  love,  she  will  (without  Atalanta's 
golden  balls  to  retard  her  speed)  pre¬ 
tend  some  casualty,  and  a  voluntary 
halt  before  she  comet h  to  make  an 
end  of  the  race.  Thus  none  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  marry  against  their  own 
wills :  and  this  is  the  cause  that  in  this 
poor  country  the  married  people  are 
richer  in  their  own  contentment  than 
in  other  lands,  where  so  many  forced 
matches  make  feigned  love,  and  cause 
real  unhappiness. 


On  John  Brown. 

HERE  lies  John  Brown,  a  man  of  few 
words, 

Who  killed  himself  with  eatiug^  of  cords ; 
Rut  bad  he  been  rul’d  by  Joau  bis  wife, 
lie  might  have  liv'd  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
3  B 
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A  Love  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  the 

Army,  to  a  Widow  whom  he  had 

neter  seen, 

THOUGH  I  never,  madam,  had 
the  happiness  to  see  you — no,  not  so 
mtsch  as  in  a  picture — and  conse- 
i|iiently  can  no  more  tetl  what  com¬ 
plexion  you  are  of,  than  one  who  lives 
in  the  remotest  part  of  China,  I  am 
nevertheless  most  passionately  in  love 
with  you ;  and  this  aiFection  has  taken 
such  deep  root  in  my  heart,  that  on 
my  conscience!  I  could  die  a  martyr 
for  yon  with  as  much  chearfulness  as 
tliousands  have  done  for  their  religion, 
who  Wire  as  ignorant  of  the  truth  for 
which  they  died,  as  I  am  of  your 
ladyship. 

This  declaration,  madam,  may  per¬ 
haps  surprise  you;  but  you  will  cease 
to  wonder,  when  I  have  acquainted 
you  what  it  was  that  not  only  gave 
birth  to  my  passion,  but  has  effectually 
confirmed  it.  Lately  having  occasion 
to  rkle  i«lo  Surry  about  some  particu¬ 
lar  business,  I  noticed  not  far  from 
the  road,  a  most  magnificent  seat. 
My  curiosity  waf  instantaneously  raised 
to  know  the  owner  of  so  beautiful  a 
pile;  and  being  informed  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  your  ladyship,  I  began  that 
very  moment  to  have  a  strong  inclina¬ 
tion  for  you.  When,  therefore  T  was 
farther  assured  that  some  two  thous¬ 
and  acres  of  the  best  ground  in  Eng¬ 
land  appertained  to  this  noble  fabric, 
together  W'ith  a  fine  park,  dtliglilfui 
gardens,  variety  of  fishq30iids,  and 
©tlier  desirable  conveniences,!  then  fell 
up  to  the  ears  in  love,  and  resolved  to 
enlist  myself  among  the  number  of 
vouc  humble  servants  and  sincere 
admireis. 

,“The  owner  of  so  m^ny  fine 
things,^'  said  I  to  myself,  “  must  needs 
be  the  finest  \voman  in  the  world. 
What  though  she  be  old — her  trees 
are  greeti !  What  though  she  may  have 
lost  the  lilies  and  tiie  roses  in  her 


cheeks — she  has  enough  left  in  her 
gardens!  What  though  she  should  be 
barren — her  fields  are  sufficient  fruit¬ 
ful." 

With  these  thoughts  in  my  bead,  I 
alighted  from  mv  horse,  and  at  once 
became  so  enamoured  of  your  kdy™ 
ship,  that  I  told  my  passion  t<#  every 
tree  in  your  park ;  a»d,  by  the  bye, 
they  are  the  tallest,  straightvst,  love¬ 
liest,  finest-shaped  trees,  I  ever  be¬ 
held  in  my  life. 

I  now  appeal  to  your  ladyship,  whe¬ 
ther  any  lover  was  ever  influenced  by 
more  solid  motives  than  your  devoted 
humble  servant.  Those  who  are 
wholly  captivated  by  beauty,  will 
infallibly  find  their  passion  decay 
with  tlie  transitory  charm  which  at 
first  attracted  their  regard  ;  and  those 
who  pretend  to  admire  a  vvomaa 
merely  for  the  qualities  of  her  mind, 
must  consider  her  soul  as  abstracted 
from  her  body :  but  he  w  ho  loves  not 
a  woman  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit,  is  only  fit,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  love  to  a  spectre ;  whereas  my 
passion,  the  sincerity  of  which  you 
cannot  possibly  doubt,  is  built  on  the 
•same  fouixlation  with  vour  house, 
grows  with  your  trees,  and  will  daily 
increase  with  your  estate. 

For  any  thing  I  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  you  may  be  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  kingdom;  but  whether 
you  are  so  or  not,  signifies  little, 
while  you  have  fortune  enough  to  fix 
my  afl’ection.  I  am  a  soldier  by  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  as  I  l^ave  fought  for  pay, 
by  heaven’s  blessing !  I  mean  to  love 
for  nmney. 

All  your  other  suitors  would  speak 
the  sam^  language,  if  they  were 
equally  honest ;  end  should  you  favour 
this  blunt  address,  by  making  choice 
of  me,  I  can  add,  foi  your  constoj  t, 
that  you  will  be  the  first  woman  on 
record,  from  the  creation  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour,  who  ever  loved  a  man  for 
telling  her  the  truth. 
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Plumb  Pudding, 


IN  the  year  1718,  Stir.  James 
.Austin,  who  sold  the  Persian  ink, 
made  an  enterLainment  to  treat  his 
customers,  at  which  he  produced  a  i 
huge  pudding,  which 'weighed  10501b. 
It  was  from  May  1*2  to  20  boiling, 
find  was  brought  in  ludicrous  proces¬ 
sion.  in  which  above  40  of  his  inkmen  i 
walked,  from  Redcross-street,  Sleuth- j 
wark,  to  the  llestoratron,  Spring- 1 
gardens.  He  gave  with  it  the  best  i 
part  of  an  ox,  with  good  store  of 
wine.  He  afterwards  baked  a  pud¬ 
ding  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames, 
in  a  tin  pudding  pan,  with  a  coyer, 
amongst  a  heap  of  lime  cast  in  for 
the  purpo/e  :  and  Oldys  was  assured 
by  one  that  eat  of  it,  that' it  was  a 
good  pudding,  though  somewhat 
overbaked. 


An  Tivpro.mpfit, — occtisioned  hy  the  Ueport 

of  Mr.  Footers  having  lost  his  leg. 

i 

THAT  Leg  may  lose  a  Foot— I  can  con¬ 
ceive  ;  ' 

That  Foot  can  lo,sea  Leg — I’ll  na’er  believe. 


Opinion  of  Socrates  concerning 
Marriage  and  Single  Stale. 

I 

THIS  great  philosopher  being  ask¬ 
ed,  whether  it  was  better  to  marry 
or  to  live  single?  made  this  reply  : 

Whichsoever  thou  dost,  it  will 
repent  thee  :  for,  rf  thou  marrie«t  not 
thou  wilt  live  disoontenteds,  die  with¬ 
out  issue,  and  a  stranger  shall  possess 
thy  goods, 

“  If  thou  dost  marry,  and  thy 
spouse  bring  thee  dowry,  her  kinsfolk 
will  bend  their  brow,  and  her  mother 
will  spurn  at  thee:  if  thou  vvaitest 
only  ior  fair  Iftoks,  thou  wilt  find 
them  turned  to  disdain  ;  if  thy  wife  is 
honest,  thou  wilt  fear  her  death  ;  if 
dishonest, -thou  wilt  be  weary  of  ihy 
life  ;  if  she  is  barren,  thou  w'ilt  loath 
her  ;  and  if  fruitful,  thy  care  will  be 
increased.” 


Anecdote  of  a  Fat  Connlry  Parson, 

A  CLERGYMAN,  who  had  long 
dozed  over  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  and 
strong  beer  in  his  parlour,  happened 
one  Sunday,  after  u  plentiful  crop  of 
tythes,  to  exert  himself  mightily  ;  liis 
text  was,  “  The  patience  of  Job.’^ 
Deeply  impressed  with  his  own  dis¬ 
course,  he,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
acknowledged  to  his  spouse  at  supper,  ^ 
that  he  was  somewhat  choleric,  but 
that  hereafter  he  was  resolved  to  prac¬ 
tice  hiniself,  what  he  had  preached  t© 
others.  Rut,  added  he,  let  us  refresh 
ourselves  with  a  mug  of  the  best  beer ; 
remember  the  favourite  barrel,  may 
not  this  a  proper  time  to  give  it 
vent;  the  obedient  wife  pleased  with 
his  good  humour,  flew  to  the  cellar, 
but,  alas!  the  b’Mrei  was  staved,  and 
(]uite  empty.  What  should  she  do? 
there  was  no  hiding. — My  dear,  sai# 
she,  witli  despair  in  her  eyes,  w  hat  a 
said  accident  has  happened  I  I  «ni 
sorry,  replied  the  parson,  gravely,  if 
any  one  has  met  with  a  misfortune  ; 
for  n5y  part  if  it  relates  to  me,  I  am 
resolved  to  bear  it  with  Christian  pati¬ 
ence  ;  but  where  is  the  beer  all  this 
while  ?  A-lack-a-day,  that  is  the  very 
thing  ;  how  it  has  happened  I  cannot 
uuderstand,  but  it  is  ail  running  on  the 
ground.— The  parson  fell  into  a  violent 
passion.  My  life,  says  she,  do  but 
reflect  upon  your  serjiion,  think  of  the 
patience  of  Job. — -Job,  said  he,  don’t 
talk  to  me  of  Job’s  patience. — Job 
never  hini  a  barrel  of  such  beer  in  his 
life  ! 


In  Bippon  Chwch-yard, 

Here  lies  R.  C.  believe  it  who  can, 
An  upright,  downright  honest  man. 


Porter  Wanted,  ( copied  from  the 
Wrapper  of  one  of  the  Magazines.) 

WANTED  a  stout  active  man, 
who  fears  the  Lord,  and  Gutn  carry 
two-hundred  weight* 
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An  hiwntory ;  or,  the  Poet’s  Personal 
Estate. 

SUCK  care  have  snisers  of  their  stores^, 
Strong'  bolts  and  bars  defend  their  doors, 
Shutters  and  pins  secure  the  sash, 

^nd  iron  ch.ests  their  hoarded  cash, 

Mor  with  this  caution  can  they  sleep, 
Oppress’d  with  fears  they  waking  keep  ; 
Restless  they  pass  the  tedious  nights. 

Afraid  of  noise,  as  boys  of  sprights  ; 

The  y^oughts  of  bankrupts*  thieves  or  fires 
Corrode  their  covetous  desires. 

While  T,  devoid  of  care  and  cumber. 

In  unlock’d  garrettrust  my  lumber, 

J  never  dream  ofplund’ring  robbers, 

Of  falling  stocks,  or  tricking  jobbers. 
Fortune  does  very  rarely  deign 
To  visit  me  in  form  of  coin-  , 

Yet  seldom  fails  to  condescend 
To  let  a  tester  be  ray  friend  : 

But  oh  !  the  joys  are  almost  killing, 

Kill  my  purse  a  splendid  shilling, 

By  chance  should  make  a  short  abode,  ^ 
Ne’er  Caesar  wilfi  more  pleasure  rode  C 
Triumphant  thro’  the  shouting  crowd.  3 
Yet,  be  it  known,  I’ve  some  estate 
That’s  personal  altho’  not  great: 

Of  which  the  following  is  a  detail, 

Of  every  item,  and  each  chatteL 

The  garret  where  I  lodge  and  scrawl, 
Hath  many  breaches  on  the  wall ; 

Which  wisely  are  o’er  laid  with  patches 
Of  ballads,  madrigals  and  catches. 

To  grace  my  room,  and  hide  disaster. 

They  serve  for  ornament  and  plaister. 

At  the  npper  end  a.shelf  is  plac’d, 

With  learned  classic  authors  grac’d  ; 

Not  as  they  antiently  were  sung. 

But  render’d  in  the  British  tongue 
By  Pope,  Trapp,  Addison  and  Young. 

Some  works  of  Otway,  Rowe,  and  Prior, 
A.nd  ipryden,  whom  I  most  admire. 

There  bold  Lucretins  stands  by  Creech, 
Translated  in  our  modern  speech. 

A  folio  book  of  Shakespear’s  plays. 

Printed  in  old  King  Jamniey’s  days ; 

Whose,  cover  rustic  hands  have  wore  out, 
And  half  its  tatter’d  pages  tore  out, 

I’ve  store  of  verse  and  manuscripts. 

And  half  a  ream  of  printed  slips, 

Which  1  in  persoa  do  retail, 

To  buy  a  be/ly-full  of  ale. 

Bless  me  !  my  sad  forgetful  kead 
Had  almost  quite  forgot  my  bed, 

Whose  antienl  structure,  one  would  guess, 
Had  seen  the  days  of  good  queen  Bess  j 

For  covering  it  has  a  rug, 

At  which  the  rats  have  many  a  tug; 

Tne  curtains  look  like  old  relics 
O’th’  mantles  wore  by  Northern  Piets,’ 
When  they  from  .Scottish  Highlands  ejarne, 
To  vex  thislrnd  wHh  sword  and  fiaine. 


Perhaps  yoo’ll  wonder  very  soon 
Nothing  to  hear  of  dish  and  spoon, 

Of  kettles,  poi’ridge-j)ots,  or  platters, 
Believe  me,  .Sirs,  I’ve  no  such  matters; 
Your  spits  and  jacks,  to  me,  are  jokes, 

My  chimney  very  seldom  smokes  ; 

T  neither  roast  nor  boil  my  meat, 

And  very  rarely  care  to  eat ; 

So  having  the  proverb  set  at  nought. 

Of  being  better  fed  than  taught. 

And  since  I  know  ’tis  all  in  vain , 

To  whine  and  whiiidle,  or  complain, 

I’m  patient,  chearful,  and  content. 

To  bear  the  ills  I  can’t  prevent. 

Pleasant  Reading^. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  of  Brunswick, 
an  attendant  on  the  late  duchess,  mor¬ 
tified  that,  from  her  neglected  educa¬ 
tion,  she  was  precluded  from  joining 
in  the  literary  conversations  which 
were  frequently  introduced  at  that 
court,  requested  her  royal  mistress  to 
furnish  her  with  such  books,  as  might 
enable  her  to  remedy  this  defect.  Her 
royal  highness,  smiling,  handed  her 
a  dictionary  ;  and  next  day  asked  her 
how  she  liked  it.  “  O  !  it  is  delight¬ 
ful  !  (said  the  fair  student)  here  are 
some  books  which  I  have  seen,  where 
the  words  are  so  huddled  together, 
that  one  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  them  ;  but  here  it  is  quite  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  see  them  all  drawn  up  in  order, 
like  so  many  soldiers  on  a  parade » 

The  Learned  Mayor, 

THE  council  chamber  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  corporation  having  occasion  to  be 
beautified,  the  mayor  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  which  was  soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  I.  undertook  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  workmen  employed  in  that 
business.  As  is  usual,  an  inscription 
Was  put  up,  after  the  whole  was  com¬ 
pleted,  mentioning  the  year,  &c.  in 
which  the  room  was  ornamented  ;  but 
the  wise  mayor,  perceiving  the  words 
anno  domini,  immediately  sent  for  and 
abused  the  painter  for  committing 
such  a  gross  blunder,  ?i?>anno  domini ; 
why,  says  he,  don't  you  know  that 
Queen  Anne  is  dead,  and  therefore  it 
should  beg-m’gfo  domini. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 
William  Shakspeare. 

WILLIAM  Shakspeare,  the  great 
poet  of  naiiire,  and  the  glory  of  the 
British  nation,  was  the  40n  of  John 
Shakespeare,  a  considerable  dealer 
in  wool,  and  was  born  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  in  April  lob4.  At  a 
proper  age  he  was  put  to  a  free  school, 
where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
grammar-learning.  His  father  had 
no  design  to  make  a  scholar  of  him  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  took  him  early 
from  schoti],  and  employed  him  in 
his  own  business  ;  but  he  did  not  long 
continue  in  it ;  for  at  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  married,  and  commenced 
master  of  a  family.  In  this  domestic 
obscurity  he  lived  some  time,  ^til! 
falling  into  bad  company,  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  steal  deer  from  Sir  Thos. 
Lucy’s  park,  near  Stratford;  for 
whj^h  being  prosecuted  by  that 
gentleman,  he  made  him  the  subject 
of  a  ballad,  which  was  so  very  severe, 
that  it  heightened  the  prosecution 
against  him  to  that  degree,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  in 
London.  On  his  arrival,  being  driven 
to  the  last  necessity,  he  went  to  the 
play-house  door,  and  picked  up  a 
little  money  by  taking  care  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  horses  who  came  to  the  play. 
At  length  some  of  the  players  acci- 
dently  discoursing  with  him,  were  so 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  that 
they  recommended  him  to  the  house, 
where  he  was  at  first  admitted  in  a 
low  station  ;  but  his  admirable  wit, 
and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage, 
soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an 
extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  dramatic  writer.  Having  by 
practice  and  observation,  acquainted 
himself  with  the  mechanical  oeconorny 
of  the  theatre,  his  native  genius  sup¬ 
plied  the  rest :  but  the  whole  view  of 
his  first  attempts  at  stage-poetry  be¬ 
ing  to  procure  a  subsistence,  he  di¬ 
rected  his  endeavours  solely  to  hit 


the  taste  and  humour  ^hat  then  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  the  meaner  sort  of 
people,  of  whom  the  audience  was 
generally  composed  ;  and,  therefore, 
his  images  of  life  were  drawn  from 
those  of  that  rank.  Thus  did  Shaks¬ 
peare  set  out,  without  the  advantage 
of educatiqri,  the  advice  or  assistance 
of  the  learned,  the  patronage  of  the 
better  sort,  or  any  acquaintance 
among  them.  But  when  his  perform¬ 
ances  had  merited  the  protection  of 
his  prince,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  court  had  succeeded  that  of  the 
town,  the  works  of  his  riper  years 
were  maiiilestly  raised  above  the  level 
of  his  former  productions.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  shewed  Shakspeare 
many  marks  of  her  favour,  w^us  so 
pleased  with  the  delightful  character 
of  Falstaff,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
IV,  that  she  commanded  the  author 
to  continue  it  one  play  more,  and 
to  shew  the  knight  in  love  ;  which  he 
executed  initimably  in  the  Merry 
'Wives  of  Windsor.  Among  his  other 
patrons,  the  earl  of  Southampton  is 
particularly  honoured  by  him  in  the 
dedication  of  two  poems,  Venus  and 
Adonis,  and  Lucrece.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  James  the  First’s  reign,  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  managers  at 
the  play-house,  and  continued  in  it 
several  years  afterwards ;  ’till  having 
acquired  such  a  fortune  as  satisfied 
his  moderate  wishes  and  views  in  life, 
he  quitted  the  stage,  and  all  other 
business,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  in  an  honourable  ease,  at 
his  native  town  of  Stratford,  where 
he  lived  in  a  handsome  house  of  his 
own  purchasing,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  New-Place.  He  died 
on  the  23d  of  April,  l6l6,  in  the 
53d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  the  great  church  at 
Stratford,  where  a  handsome  monU'» 
raent  was  erected  to  him.  In  1/40; 
another  very  noble  one  was  rajsed  to 
his  memory,  at  the  public  expense,, 
in  Westminster-Abbey  ;  an  ample 
3  c 
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Contribution  for  this  purpose,  being  11 
made  upon  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  |j 
Julius  Caesar,  at  the  theatre-royal  in  1 
Drury-lane,  April  28,'  1738.  His 
dramatic  writings  weise  lirst  published 
together  in  folio,  1^23,  since  which 
t'hcy  have  had  many  editions,  and 
have  been  republished  by  Mr.  llow'e, 
Mr.  Pope,  hir.  Theobald,  Si i  Thomas 
Hanmer,  Mr.Warburtort,  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  L.L.D. 

A  Letter  wrote  hy  our  present 
Queen  to  the  Kiny;  of  Prussia^  when 
he  entered  the  Territories  of  her 
Cousin,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Swerhi. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

I  AM  at  a  loss  whether  I  shall  con-  ^ 
gratulate  or  condole  with  you  on  your 
late  V/ctory,  since  the  same  success 
t>liat  has  co\''ered  you  with  laurels,  has 
overspread  my  country  with  desola¬ 
tion, 

I  know,  Sir,  that  it  seems  unbe¬ 
coming  my  sex,  in  this  age  of  vicious 
r<?finemenf,  to  feel  for  one’s  country ; 
to  lament  the  horrors  of  war,  or  wish 
for  the  return  of  peace.  I  know  you 
may  think  it  more  properly  my  pro¬ 
vince  to  study  the  art  of  pleasing,  or 
to  turn  my  thoughts  to  subjects  of  a 
more  domestic  nature  ;  but  however 
unbecoming  it  may  be  in  me,  I  can¬ 
not  resist  the  desire  of  interceding  for 
this  unhappy  people. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  since  this 
territory  wore  the  most  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  country  was  cultivated, 
the  peasant  looked  cheerful,  and  the 
towns  abounded  with  riches  and  festi¬ 
vity:  what  an  alteration  at  present 
from  such  a  charming  scene.  1  am 
not  expert  at  description,  nor  can  my  ^ 
fancy  add  any  horror  to  the  picture  ; 
hut  slue,  even  conquerors  themselves 
would  weep  at  the  hideous  prospect 
before  me.  The  whole  country,  my 
dear  country!  is  one  frightful  waste  1 
presenting  only  objects  to  excite  ter¬ 


ror,  pity,  and  despair.  The  business 
of  the  husbandman  and  the  shepherd 
are  quite  discontinued ;  the  husband¬ 
man  and  the  shepherd  are  become 
soldiers  themselves,  and  help  to  ravage 
the  soil  they  formerly  occupied.  The 
towns  are  inhabited  only  by  old  men, 
women,  and  children:  perhaps  here 
and  there  a  warrior,  by  wounds,  or  , 
loss  of  limbs,  rendered  unfit  for  ser¬ 
vice,  is  left  at  his  door,  his  little  chil¬ 
dren  hang  round  him,  ask  an  history 
of  every  wound,  and  grow  themselves 
soldiers  before  they  find  strength  for 
the  field.  But  this  was  nothing,  did 
we  not  feel  tiie  alternate  insolence  of 
either  anny,  as  it  happens  to  advance 
or  retreat.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  confusion  :  even  those  who  call 
themselves  our  friends,  even  those 
from  whom  we  might  expect  redress, 
oppress  us  with  new  calamities.  To 
you,  even  children  and  women  may 
complain,  whose  humanity  stoops  to 
the  meanest  petition,  and  whose  power 
is  capable  of  repressing  the  greatest 
injustice. 

I  am.  Sir,  Sec* 


Spcfi'tan  Heroines, 

THE  Spartans,  on  the  night  be¬ 
fore  Pyrrhus  was  to  make'his  assault, 
had  determined  in  council  to  feend  all 
I  heir  women  to  Crete.  When  tlie 
women  were  informed  of  this,  they 
unanimously  opposed  the  design  ;  and 
Arciiidamia,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  best 
families  in  Sparta,  entered  the  senate, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  de¬ 
manding  of  tliem,  in  the  name  of  her 
country-women,  what  could  n\ake 
them  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  as  to  ima¬ 
gine  they  Were  enough  in  love  with  life 
to  endure  to  survive  the  loss  of  Sparta. 
The  senate  was  equally  pleased  anU 
surprised  with  this  smart  harangue. 
Tiiey  immediately  revoked  their  order 
for  sending  away  the  women ;  and 
then  resolved  to  draw  a  trench  in  a 
line  opposite  to  their  enemy’s  camp. 
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and  to  sink  waggon-wheels,  in  ordei^ 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  Pyrrlias's 
elephants.  They  had  no  sooner  began 
this  work,  than  all  the  women  and 
maids  came  to  them  in  a  body,  heatled 
by  leaders  of  their  own  sex.  They  en¬ 
treated  the  young  fellows,  who  were  to 
engage  the  next  day,  to  go  home  and 
repose  themselves,  that  they  might  be 
fjtfoi  action  in  the  morning;  and  then 
joining  tlie  elder  sort  of  men,  they  as¬ 
sisted  them  in  making  the  trench.  Tliey 
took  upon  themselves  a  full  third  part 
of  it,  which  they  engaged  to  finish  be¬ 
fore  it  was  day;  and  working  all  night, 
some  with  their  petticoats  tucked  up, 
and  others  only  in  their  shifts,  they 
performed  what  they  bad  promised. 
The  trench  W'as  finished  that  night, 
though  Phylareus  assures  us  it  was  six 
cubits  in  breadth,  four  in  depth,  and 
eight  hundred  feet  long.  As  soon  us 
day  appeared,  Pyrrhus,  with  an  army 
of  20,000  foot,  20C0  horse,  and  24 
elephants  came  on  to  the  attack.  Upon 
this  the  Spartan  women  armed  the 
youths  with  their  own  hands,  com¬ 
mitted  the  trench  to  their  charge,  and 
conjured  them  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremety  ;  and  represented  to  them, 
in  the  most  lively  terms,  how  glorious 
it  must  be  either  to  conquer  in  the  view 
of  the  whole  country,  or  to  fall  as  be¬ 
came  Spartans,  and  die  in  the  arms  of 
their  wives  and  mothers.  The  Lace¬ 
demonians  thus  encouraged,  defended 
themselves  with  a  valour  and  resolution 
scarce  to  be  conceived.  Pliyllias  and 
AcrotatOs  signalized  themselves  in  such 
a  manner,  as  has  justly  rendered  their 
names  immortal.  In  a  word,  the  ene¬ 
my  was  every  were  repulsed;  the  fight 
only  ended  with  the  day.  But  Pyrrhus, 
encouraged  by  a  dream,  led  on  his 
Macedonians  next  morning  to  a  second 
assault;  he  himself  in  jrerson  made  his 
utmost  efforts  to  force  a  passage 
throng!!  the  shields  of  the  Spartans 
ranged  against  him  ;  he  found  this  im¬ 
practicable.  At  length,  followed  by 
a  few  Macedonians  on  horseback,  he 
made  a  shift  to  pass  the  Spartan  trench, 


in  that  part  of  it,  where  the  waggons 
had  been  planted  to  stop  his  elephants. 
He  now  w'as  in  full  career  towards  the 
city,  when  his  horse,  shot  with  a  Cre¬ 
tan  arrow,  and,  flouncing  as  he  died, 
threw  his  rider.  The  Spaitans  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  sight  of  this  accident, 
ran  boldly  up,  and  fell  upon  the  king 
and  his  party  with  so  much  fury,  as 
obliged  tliem  to  repass  the  trench, 
Pyrrhus,  amazed  at  those  prodigious 
proofs  of  Lacedemonian  courage, 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-wdtness  of 
for  two  days  together,  sounded  a  re¬ 
treat,  and  drew  off  his  army.  The 
Spartan  women  never  stirred  from  the 
field  of  battle  during  the  engagement. 
They  were  constantly  at  hand  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  men  W'ith  arms;  to  give  bread 
and  wine  to  such  as  were  fainting,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  wounded.  The 
Grecians  in  general  thought  the  loss  of 
Sparta  at  this  time  inevitable ;  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age,  imagined  he  was  so  sure  of  carry¬ 
ing  his  point,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
his  army  to  give  the  assault  the  same 
evening  he  arrived,  for  fear  they  should 
take  the  city  by  storm,  and  plunder  it 
in  the  night.  He  knew  very  well  there 
were  but  few  soldiers  in  it;  that  even 
these  w'ere  unprovided,  by  reason  of 
his  unexpected  approach ;  and  lastly, 
that  Arius,  their  king,  was  not  with 
them,  but  gone  into  Crete.  Thus  was 
the  city  of  Sparta  preserved,  which 
could  never  have  been  done,  had  not 
the  ladies,  as  W'ell  as  the  men,  been 
fonder  of  their  country  than  their  lives, 

A  Appropriate  Psalms. 

A  PARISH  clerk  in  a  provincial 
town,  when  business  is  brisk  in  the  way 
of  burials  and  christenings,  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  his  heart,  gives  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stave; 

“  My  soul  give  praise  unto  the  Lord.” 
but  when  trade  is  dead,  and  he  has 
been  long  without  a  funeral,  .he  intro¬ 
duces  the  lamentable  strain, 

“How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me, Lord]" 
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nnecdote  of  base  Ingratitude, 

A  CAPTAIN  of  a  slave  ship  from 
Bristol,  who  on  his  arrival  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  in  furnishing  his 
cargo  of  slaves,  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  beautilul  young  fe¬ 
male  slave  he  had  purchased  among 
others,  ordered  her  into  the  cabin, 
and  she  became  his  mistress,  and  soon 
proved  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  The 
young  African,  thinking  herself  for 
ever  free  from  slavery,  told  her  keep¬ 
er  all  her  heart,  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  discovery  to  him,  viz.  That  the 
first  opportunity  which  offered  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  the  slaves  had 
agreed  to  mutiny,  and  to  murder  the 
captaia  and  his  men,  and  to  navigate 
the  ship  back  to  .4frica;’'  she  urged 
the  captain  to  lose  no  time  in  taking 
proper  steps  to  prevent  such  an  horrid 
intention  fiom  being  put  into  practice, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
slaves  carried  safe  to  the  West-Indies. 
— The  captain  on  his  return  to  Bristol 
told  this  story  in  company,  and  being 
asked  by  a  gentleman  present,  what 
he  did  with  or  for,  his  faithful  deliver¬ 
er  and  friendly  companion  1  replied, 
(with  that  savage  indifference  and  un¬ 
natural  cruelty  peculiar  to  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  slave  traders)  “  Why  I  sold 
her,  to  be  sure,  for  an  extra-price, 
on  ©ur  arrival  in  the  West-Indies! 


Appropriate  Mottos  for  the  Carriages 
of  Upstatds. 

A  TAYLOR;  men  and  measures. 

A  shoemaker ;  sutor  ultra  crepidam 
(the  shoemaker  beyond  his  last.) 

A  card-maker;  my  cards  have 
turned  up  trumps. 

A  chandler;  I  have  not  hid  my  can¬ 
dle  under  a  bushel. 

A  merchant ;  I  have  exchanged  for 
the  better. 

A  gambler;  1  have  got  the  trick. 

A  bankrupt ;  vix  ea  7wstra  voco  (I 
can  scarce  call  these  my  own  ) 

A  grocer ;  I  have  got  a  plum. 


A  coal-merchant ;  I  have  touched 
the  cole. 

A  plumber  ;  1  have  turned  my  lead 
into  gold. 

A  coaciimaker ;  the  wheel  of  for¬ 
tune. 

A  lawyer;  causes  produce  effects. 

An  undertaker ;  mor  est  miki  lu¬ 
crum  (death  is  to  me  great  gain.) 

A  distiller  ;  my  spirits  rise. 

An  auctioneer;  by  knocking  down, 
I  am  up. 

A  metbodist  preacher ;  I  have  not 
sought  the  !  ord  in  vain. 

A  curate  ;  curavi  pro  vita  futura  (I 
have  been  a  curate  in  prospect  of  a 
living.) 

A  rector;  spero  meliora  (I  hope  for 
preferment.) 

A  dean ;  nolo  episcopari  (I  won’t 
be  a  bishop  ) 

A  bishop;  consummatum  est  {I  have 
got  it.) 

,1  ... _ 

The  Artful  Misers, 

TWO  old  misers,  each  of  them 
worth  a  plumy  had  a  female  relation 
worth  fourscore  thousand  pounds;  she 
was  turned  of  sixty,  and  unmarried. 
Happening  to  fall  m  wdth  a  barber’s 
apprentice,  who  was  worth  nothing, 
she  gave  him  great  encouragement.' 
Upon  this,  the  two  brothers  contriveil 
a  scheme  to  break  off  the  match. 
They  both  of  them  waited  upon  her, 
and  the  elder  of  them  addressed  her 
in  the  following  manner:  “Cousin 
Lucretia,  we  are  credibly  informed 
that  you  intend  to  marry  Tom  Razor. 
We  are  amazed  that  you  can  think  of 
degrading  yourself  by  such  a  match. 
You  may  act  as  you  please,  but  maik 
the  consequence  : — My  brother  and  I 
are  both  old ;  w'e  have  no  thoughts  of 
marrying,  and  intend  to  make  you 
our  heir;  but  if  you  take  this  rash 
step,  we  shall  not  leave  you  a  single 
shilling^ — This  speech  had  the  desired 
effect:  she  discarded  the  barber,  died 
soon  afterwards,  and  left  her  whole 
,  fortune  betwesn  the  brothers. 
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An  Account  of  an  Engagement,  be- 
tween  a  Sailor  and  a  Shark. 

SOMR  sailors  having  disembarked 
li\e  last  part  of  their  lading,  wliich 
was  coals ;  those  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  dirty  work,  veiuured 
into  the  sea  to  wash  themselves,  but 
had  not  been  long  there,  before  a  per¬ 
son  on  board  observed  a  large  shark 
making  towards  them,  and  gave  them 
notice  of  their  danger;  u}Jon  whicli 
they  swam  back,  and  all  but  one 
reached  the  boat ;  and  him  the  shark 
overtook  almost  within  reach  of  the 
oars,  and  griping  him  by  the  small  of 
the  back,  his  devouring  jaws  soon  cat 
him  asunder,  and  as  soon  as  he  swal¬ 
lowed  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  the 
remaining,  nart  of  liis  body  was  taken 
up,  and  curried  on  board,  wdiere  his 
comrade  was.  The  friendship  between 
him  and  the  deceased,  had  long  been 
distinguished  by  a  reciprocal  discharge 
of  ail  such  endearing  offices  as  implied 
a  union  and  sympathy  of  souls.  On 
bis  seeing  the  severed  trunk  of  his 
friend,  be  was  filled  with  horror  and 
emotion,  too  great  to  be  expressed  by 
words.  During  this  affecting  scene, 
the  insatiable  shark  was  observed  tra¬ 
versing  the  bloody  surface,  searching 
after  the  remainder  of  his  prey.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  thought  themselves 
happy  in  being  on  board ;  he  alone 
was  unhappy,  at  his  not  being  witiiin 
reach  of  the  destroyer.  Fired  at  the 
sight,  and  vowing  that  he  would  make 
the  devourer  disgorge,  or  be  swallowed 
himself,  he  plunged  iato  the  deep, 
armed  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife. 
The  shark  no  sooner  saw  him,  but  he 
made  furiously  towards  him ;  both 
equally  eager,  the  Qne  for  his  prey, 
the  other  for  revenge.  The  moment 
the  shark  opened  his  rapacious  jaws, 
his  adversary  dexterously  diving  and 
grasping  him  with  his  left  hand,  some¬ 
what  below  the  upper  fins,  success¬ 
fully  empFoyed  his  knife  in  his  right 
hand,  giving  him  repeated  stabs  in  the 
belly.  The  eqraged  shark,  after  many 


unavailing  efforts,  finding  himself  over¬ 
matched  in  his  own  element,  endea¬ 
voured  to  disengage  himself,  some- 
times  plunging  to  the  bottom,  then 
mad  With  pain,  rearing  his  uncouth 
form  above  the  foaming  waves,  stained 
with  his  own  streaming  blood.  The 
shark,  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  made  towards  the  shore,  and 
with  him  his  conqueror,  who,  flushed 
with  an  assurance  of  victory,  pushed 
his  foe  with  redoubled  ard<;ur,  and  by 
the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged 
him  on  shore,  ripped  up  his  be.wels, 
and  united,  and  buried  tiie  severed 
body  of  his  fsiend  in  one  grave. 

This  extraordinary  stoiy  was  re¬ 
lated  by  a  gentlenuui  of  great  cre¬ 
dit,  who  was  ready  to  confirm  the 
truth  by  oath  — This  affair  happened 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  wars ; 
the  ship  was  the  York-merchant,  John 
Beams,  commander. 


Anecdote  of  the  Temple  Clock. 

SOME  years  ago,  a  new  clock  was 
made  to  be  placed  in  the  temple-hall ; 
when  finished,  the  clock-maker  was 
desired  to  wait  on  the  benchers  of  the 
temple,  who  would  thijik  of  a  suitable 
motto  to  be  put  under  the  clock.  He 
applied  several  times,  but  without 
getting  the  desired  information,  as 
they  had  not  determined  on  the  in¬ 
scription,  Continuing  to  impoitune 
them,  he  at  last  came  when  the  old 
benchers  were  met  at  the  temple-hall, 
and  had  just  sat  clown  to  dinner. 
The  workman  again  requested  to  be 
informed  of  the  motto ;  one  of  the 
benchers,  who  thought  the  application 
ill-aimed,  and  who  was  fonder  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  than  inventing  origi¬ 
nal  mottos,  testily  replied,  “  Go  about 
your  busin.ess.’^  The  mechanic  taking 
this  as  an  answer  to  his  question, 
went  home  and  inserted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  clock,  “  Go  about  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  placed  it  on  the  temple- 
hall,  to  the  great  surprise  of  ihfe 
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bencheis,  who  upon  consiileriiig  the 
circumstance,  agreed  that  accident 
had  produced  a  better  motto  than  an} 
thev  could  think  of,  and  evei-  since 
tlie*'  templG*clock  has  ccmtuuied  to 
remind  the  law'yers  and  the  pubne  to 
oo  about  their  bu!^iness. 


Tim  Wounded  Squire. 

A  rFCST^IN  ’!!qu!re,  bo  matter  who, 
4ib;eJolmo4tyles,  or  Noah^wUldo, 
By  some  misebauce  bad  gevatch  d  his  SBin, 
Or  prick’d  bis  fuiger  with  a  piB  ; 

We’ll  say— -a  particle  of  steel  ^ 

Was  found  adhering  to  his  heel. 

Away  the  bustling  ser%’ants  go 
To  fetch  the  famous  Dr.  Doe  ; 

The  doctor  comes,  with  solemn  face, 
Adapted  to  the  dreadful  case  ; 

With  nicest  touch  exphores  the  vroupd  ; 
Examines  if  the  bones  are  sound; 

Dilates  his  eyelids— drops  his  cbm 
To  shew  the  great  alarm  he  sin; 

Then  shakes  his  head,  and  seems  to  say— 

‘‘  Bat  little  hopes,”--  you  know  their  VTay, 
The  patient  now  retires  to  bed, 

But  first  is  vomrted  and  bled  ; 

The  doctor  wishes  he  may  rest. 

And  kindly  bids  him  hope  the  best ; 
Declares,  if  nothing  new  comes  oa~ 

No  hemorrhage,  or  canons  bone, ^ 

Bad  fever,  fungous  incarnation, 

Or  neriostal  inflammation, 

In  four-and-tweuty  days,  or  less, 

A  suppuration  must  take  place, 
Thelaeeratad  muscles  heal, 

Kis  strength  return,  and  all  do  well. 
Prescribes  the  purple  dranght  at  ten  , 

The  same,  with  pills,  at  twelve  ligain; 

The  purge  at  three  ;  iT  that  should  gripe, 
At  four,  or  thereabouts,  the  pipe; 

The  cordial  drops  he’d  have  him  ta^e 
At  six,  or  sooner,  if  awake ; 

The  febriguge  ’twixt  eight  and  nine , 

IJeil  feel  his  pulse  at  noon,  and  dine  , 

The  servant  must  preserve  his  water; 
Sincerely  hopes  to  find  him  betler ; 

Tf  otherwise,  ’tis  notdoo  late 
To  scarify,  and  salivate; 

He  thinks  there  can  be  no  mistake  here. 

At  worst,  his  son’s  an 

Then  takes  his  leave,  or  makes  a^bow  , 

GoL  down,  and  Ibu.  hold,  forih  below. 

“  I  own,  ’tis  hard  at  first  to  tell , 

P.ut  greatly  doubt  his  doing  w  ell , 

That  steel  has  made  most  horrid  work  ; 

By  G-d  ’tw  as  longer  than  a  fork  ; 

I’m  very  loth  to  give  him  over, 

But  apprehend  he  can’t  recover ; 

He  seems  much  worse  since  first  1  came  , 
And  wounds  are  wounds,  and  will  inflame 


Besides-'  the  place  looks  black,  like  dirt. 

As  if  the  pedal  nerves  were  hurt ; 

If  so,  ’tis  fifty  pounds  to  five 
Be  never  leaves  his  room  alive  ;  ^  ^ 

I've  known  a  limb  topk  thus  at  night, 

And  morf  ify  before  ’twas  light ; 

And  should  a  gangrene  seize  the  part, 

The  cure  will  far  exceed  my  art ; 

Do  what  1  will,  ’lis  sure  to  spread, 

And  soon  must  reach  from  heels  to  head  ; 

Then  all  must  know,  as  well  as  I, 

The  sad  event— the  ’squire  must  die. 

For  tho’  sometimes,  a  wretch  that  begs 
Pursues  his  trade  sum  arms  or  legs  ; 

Eats,  swmars,  gets  tipsey,  crawls  about, 

And  many  other  things  without ; 

Yet,  when  the  rest  is  likewise  gone, 

The  mendicant’s  career  is  done. 

Now,  since  ’tis  plain  ’Squire  Noakes  can, 

live, 

The  best  advice  my  skill  can  give, 

’Tis  e’en  to  knock  him  on  the  sconce, 

Or  fairly  cut  his  throat  at  once.^ 

For  each  physician,  if  he  wise  is, 

Knows  each  disease  must  have  a  crisis; 

The  sooner  we  can  that  obtain, 

The  sooner  patient’s  out  of  pain.” 

A  Point  for  a  Poet. 

WHEN  Pope  was  one  evening  at 
Burton’s  coffee -house,  and  with  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  &c.  poring  over  a  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Greek  Aristophanes,  they 
found  one  sentence  which  they  could 
not  comprehend.  As  they  talked 
pretty  loud,  a  young  officer  who  stood 
by  the  fire  heard  their  conference, 
and  begged  permission  to  look  at  the 
passage,"  Oh,”  says  Pope  sarcasti¬ 
cally,  “  by  all  means,  pray  let  the 
young  gentleman  look  at  it.  Upon 
which  the  officer  took  up  the  book, 
and  considering  awhile,  said  there 
wanted  only  a  note  of  interrogation 
to  make  the  whole  inteliigible.  ‘‘  And 
pray,  master,”  says  Pope,  (piqued 
perhaps  at  being  outdone  by  a  red 
coat)  “  What  is  a  note  of  interroga- 
jjon?”— '‘A  note  of  interrogation,” 
replied  the  youth,  with  a  look  of  the 
utmost  contempt,  “is  a  Ultle  crooked 
thing  that  asks  guestionsA 

In  Ely  Church- Yard. 
here  1  lie  without  the  church  door, 

The  church  is  fill’d, and  will  hold  no  naor^; 
Here  I  lie,  though  less  I  pay, 

And  yet  I  lie  as  well  as  they. 


1  nterestlng  Narrativefi^  Enigmas^  Epigrams,  Pbetrg,  ^c.  S8“: 


An  Account  of  fhe  Escapepf  Kin^ 
Charles  11.  from  WorceAer,  after 
bein^  conquered  by  Cromwelf  who 
offered  a  Thousand  Pounds  for  his 
Head. 

THE  king,  the  better  to  effect  his 
escape,  had  his  hair  cut  off,  and  ‘ 
worked  some  clays  disguised  as  a  pea¬ 
sant  at  wood-cutting.  He  next  made 
an  attempt  to  retire  into  Wales,  under 
the  conduct  of  one  Pendrei),  a  poor 
but  faithful  companion  in  his  distress; 
but  in  this  attempt  he  was  disappointed, 
every  pass  being  guarded  to  prevent 
his  escape.  Being  obliged  to  return, 
he  met  one  Colonel  Careless,  who, 
like  himself,  had  escaped  the  carnage 
at  Worcester,  and  it  was  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  that  he  was  obliged  to  climb  a 
spreading  oak,  among  the  tiiick  bran¬ 
ches  of  wliich  they  passed  the  day  to¬ 
gether,  while  tlie  soldiers  of  the  enemy 
went  underneath  in  pursuit  of  him. 
From  thence  he  passed,  with  imminent 
danger,  feeling  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
famine,  fatigue,  and  pain,  to  the  house 
of  one  Mr.  Lane,  a  worthy  subject 
of  his,  in  Staffordshire  ;  here  he  de¬ 
liberated  about  the  means  of  escaping 
to  France;  and  they  agreed  tiiat  he 
should  ride  before  that  gentleman’s 
daughter,  on  a  visit  to  one  iMrs.  Hor¬ 
ton,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol.  During  this  journey,  he 
every  day  met  people  whose  persons 
he  knew ;  and  once  passed  through  a 
whole  regiment  of  the  parliament  ar¬ 
my.  Wiien  they  arrived  at  I  lie  house 
of  Mrs.  Horton,  the  first  person  they 
saw  was  one  of  the  king’s  own  cliap- 
lains,  sitting  at  the  dour,  amusing  him¬ 
self  with  seeing  people  play  at  tlie 
bowls.  Tlie  kin:;,  after  having  taken 
jiroper  care  of  ins  house  i«  the  stable, 
was  shewn  into 'an  apartment  which 
jMrs.  I.ane  liad  provided  for  him,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  indisj'osition. — I’lie 
butler  be  n.g  sent  to  iiirnwiiii  some  re- 
fresliineut,  no  sooner  beheld  his  coyn- 
-teiiance,  wiiich  was  now  very  ])ale  whii 
anxietv  and  faiiifuc,  than  lie  rccol- 


lected  the  visage  of  his  king  and  mas¬ 
ter,  and  failing  upon  his  knees,  while 
tlie  tears  streamed  down  liis  cheeks, 
he  cried  out,  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
“majesty.’^  The  king  enjoined  him  to 
secrecy,  and  the  honest  servant  punc¬ 
tually  kept  his  word.  Having  staid 
some  days  in  this  place,  he  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Colonel  Wyndham, 
where  he  was  cordially  received,  that 
gentleman’s  ffimily  having  ever  bwo 
noted  for  loyalty.  Pursuing  his  route 
to  the  sea-side,  he  had  once  more  a 
very  providential  escape  from  the  little 
inn  at  Charmoutb,  wliere  he  loib^ed  : 
It  happened  to  be  a  solemn  fast,  and 
a  fanatical  vvetiver,  who  had  fought  in 
the  parliament  army,  was  preaching 
against  the  king  i«  a  chapel  fronting 
the  house ;  Charles  was  actually  one 
of  the  audience.  A  farrier  of  the 
same  principles,  who  lead  been  ex¬ 
amining  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
passengers,  came  tp  assure  the  preach¬ 
er,  that  he  knew  by  the  fashion  of  the 
shoes,  that  one  of  the  strangers’  horses 
came  from  tlie  north  : — The  preacher 
instantly  affirmed,  tliat  tin's  horse  could 
belong  to  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart, 
and  went  immediately  with  a  constable 
to  the  house;  but  the  king  in  the  meais 
time  found  means  to  escape.  Thus 
at  length,  after  inexpressible  iiardships, 
and  having  experienced  the  fidelity  of 
forty  different  persons  of  all  ranks, 
who  liad  power  to  betray  him,  he  em¬ 
barked  at  Brightheluistead,  and  landed 
safely  in  Normandy,  after  having  been 
concealed  no  less  than  two  and  forty- 
days  in  England. 


The  Decision. 

A  GENTLEWOMAN  who  had 
tw<i  gallants,  growing  big  with  child, 
the  question  was  put,  who  shopld  be 
tliefatiier?  when  one  of  them,  who 
had  a  wooden  leg,  offered  to  decide 
:t  llius ;  if  tlie  child  comes  into  the, 
world  null  a  wooden  leg,  J  will  father 
it ;  if  net,  it  sfiaii  be  yuur’s. 


384  Literary  Curiosities^  Epitaphs^  JVonderful  Events^ 


Bon  Mot, 

BAllON  B - ,  a  celebrated 

gambler,  well-known  by  the  name  of 
the  l^ft-hamied  baron,  being  detected 
some  years  ago  at  Ifalli,  secreiing  a 
card,  the  company  in  the  warmth  of 
tlieir  resentment,  threw  him  out  of 
the  window  of  a  one-pair~of~sfairs- 
roorUj  where  they  had  been  playing. 
Idle  baron  meeting  Foote  some  time 
after,  was  lotidiy  complaining  of  this 
usage,  and  asked  what  he  should  do. 
**  Do,"  says  the  wit,  why  it  is  a  plain 
ease,  never  play  so  high  again  as  long 
as  you  live/’ 


Epitaph  in  St.  Peter’s,  Canterhurp, 

In  Memory  of 
THE  SNELLTNGS, 

Man  and  Wife 

IN  this  cold  bed,  here  consummated  are 
The  second  nuptials  of  a  happy  pair, 
Whom  envious  Death  once  parted,  but  in 
vain, 

For  DOW  himself  had  made  them  one  again, 
Here  wedded  in  the  grave,  and,  Tis  but  just; 
That  they  that  wereonefssh,  should  be  one 
dust. 


The  Justice  puzzled, 

SOM’F  time  since,  two  persons  in 
Cumberland,  went  with  an  artist,  be¬ 
fore  a  justice,  at  Penrith,  wdth  a  very 
grievous  complaint  against  the  latter, 
which  was,  as  they  said,  for  keeping 
the  commandments.  This  was  so  un¬ 
common  a  case,  the  justice  requested 
an  explanation.  The  two  men  said, 
ihev  were  churchwardens,  and  as 
their  church  had  been  lately  rebuilt, 
they  wanted  the  commandments 
painted  anew,  and  had  given  them  to 
this  man  tc  be  done.  To  induce  him 
to  do  them  well,  they  had  paid  half 
the  money  agreed  for  in  hand,  and 
the  balance  was  to  be  paid  when  he 
bad  finished  the  job  ;  but  they  had 
called  on  him  time  after  time  for  two 
or  three  years  past,  but  for  all  they 
could  say  or  do,  he  would  keep  the 
commandments* 


A  Copu  of  Verses  on  Mr.  DAY, 

Who  f  rom  his  Landlord  ran  away. 

HERE  Day  and  Night  conspir’d  a  sudden 
flight, 

For  Day,  they  say,  is  run  away  by  Night. 
Day’s  past  and  gone — w  hy, landlord, vi  here’s 
your  rent  ? 

Did  you  not  see  that  Day  was  almost  spent^ 
Day  pawn’d  and  sold,  and  put  off’  what  be 
might ; 

Tho’  it  be  ne’er  so  dark,  Day  w’ill  be  light. 
You  had  one  Day  a  tenant,  and  wou’d  fain 
Your  eyes  could  see  that  Day  but  once  again. 
No,  landlord,  no:  now  yon  may  truly  say, 
(And  to  your  cost  too)  you  have  lost  ilieDay, 
Day  is  departed  in  a  mist,  I  fear. 

For  Day  is  broke,  and  yet  does  not  appear 
From  time  to  time  he  premis’d  still  to  pay  ; 
You  should  have  rose  before  the  break  of 
Day  ; 

But  if  you  had,  you’d  have  got  nothing  by’t. 
For  Day  was  cunning,  and  broke  over 
Night. 

Day,  like  a  candle,  is  gone  oat,  but  where. 
None  know's,  unless  to  t’other  hemisphere. 
Then  to  the  tavern  let  us  haste  away — 
Come  cheer  up — haug’t — ’tis  but  a  broken 
Day, 

A.ad  he  that  trusted  Day  for  any  sum, 

Will  have  his  money  if  that  Day  will  come. 


Epitaph  in  Fool’ s- Cray,  Kenti 

THE  18th  August  I  was  at  Foot’s-Cray, 

To  see  for  an  epitaph,  I  can  truly  say; 

But,  as  1  found  none,  I  went  merrily  on, 

And  to  St.  Mary  Cray  I  am  certainly  gone: 

Epitaph  on  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

THE  Body  of 

Benjamin  Franklin,  printer, 

Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

'  Its  contents  worn  out, 

Stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding. 

Lies  here — food  for  the  worms, 

Yet,  the  work  shall  not  be  lost. 

For  it  shall  (as  he  believed)  appearonce  more 
In  a  new  and  beautiful  edition, 
Corrected  and  revised 
By  the  Author. 

Epitaph  on  Mr.  Miles. 

THIS  tombstone  is  a  Milestone  —  Hah  ( 
how  'SO  ? 

Because  beneath  lies  Miles — who’s  Mileei 
below. 

A  little  man  he  was,  a  dwarf  in  size, 

But  now  stretch’d  out,  at  least  Miles  long 
he  lies ; 

His  grave,  tho*  small,  contains  a  space  so 
wide, 

’T  has  Miles  in  length,  and  Miles  in  breadth 
and  Miles  in  room  beside. 
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Description  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 

MOUNT  Vesuvius  is  situated  at 
tlie  distance  of  five  Italian  miles  from 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  is  justly  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
volcanos,  or  biiriiins^  mountains,  in 
the  world.  !ls  declivity  Ic-vvardsthesea 
is  richly  clothed  with  vines  and  fruit - 
trees;  the  circumambiciit  air  is  clear 
and  salubrious,  and  the  neighbouring 
plain  affords  a  most  delightful  pros¬ 
pect  :  but  the  ascent  to  the  sumndt  is 
painfully  tedious;  and  after  walking 
two  miles  over  a  kind  of  burnt  earth 
rai^ed  with  calcined  stones  and  cin- 
ders,  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  naked 
plain,  from  several  parts  of  which 
issues  a  sulphurous  smoke  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  rises  another  hill, 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  of  more 
difficult  access  than  the  former. 

At  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a  vast ' 
mouth,  or  cavity,  about  four  Iiimdred 
yards  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but 
shelving  down  on  all  sides  like  a  fun¬ 
nel  ;  whence  proceed  a  continual 
smoke,  and  sometimes  tiiose  astonish¬ 
ing  eruptions  which  till  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages  with  ccmsternation. 
Each  time  it  darts  forth  its  flames, 
and  pours  out  its  liquid  matter,  the 
exterior  form  of  the  mountain,  as 
well  as  its  height,  receives  consider¬ 
able  alterations.' 

In  antient  history  we  find  accounts 
«f  the  devastations  occasioned  by  this 
volcano;  and  in  latter  ages  we  meet 
with  instances  of  its  raging  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  fury.  In  the  year  l694, 
there  was  a  violent  eruption  ;  during 
which,  ashes  and  stones  were  thrown 
to  the  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles. 
A  prodigious  quantity  of  melted  min¬ 
erals  was  likewise  thrown  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  ran  slowly  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  ;  insomuch  that  great 
numbers  of  men  were  employed  to 
cut  trenches  and  channels  to  receive 
it,  and  prevent  its  spreading  over  the 
plains  below. 


In  the  summer  of  l/Ob,  there 
happened  another  terrible  eruption, 
attended  with  such  a  bellowing  of  the 
mountain,  as  far  exceeded  the  report 
of  the  largest  artillery :  and  in  the 
year  17^7 »  it  vvas  judged  that  the 
flames  and  fiery  stones,  were  shot 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  perpendicu¬ 
larly  above  the  summit  of  the  volcano. 

In  3  779*  eruption  happened, 
which  has  been  particularly  described 
bv  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  Philo- 
sophical  Transactions,  This  gentle¬ 
man  observed,  that  the  lavas  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  constantly  formed  regular  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  mountain.  These  channels 
after  small  eruptions,  were  generally 
from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  and  about 
eight  in  depth  ;  and  were  often  hidden 
from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoriae 
that  had  formed  a  kind  of  crust  over 
them.  Sir  William  walked  in  some 
of  these  subterraneous  galleries  which 
appeared  extremely  curious;  some 
being  remarkably  smooth  and  even  on 
the  top,  sides,  and  bottom ;  and 
others  incrusted  with  a  kind  of  scoriae, 
beautifully  ramified  with  salts,  in  the 
form  of  icicles. 

In  the  summer  of  1794'>  another 
dreadful  eruption  took  place  at  Vesu¬ 
vius,  which  destroyed  many  of  the 
adjacent  villages,  and  was  attended 
by  many  surprising  phaenoniena.  The 
eruption  was  preceded  by  a  powerful 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice,  and  was  plainly  felt  at 
the  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Although  mount  Vesuvius  often 
fills  the  neighbouring  country  with 
terror;  yet,  as  few  things  in  nature 
are  so  absolutely  noxious  as  not  to 
produce  some  good,  even  this  raging 
volcano,  by  its  sulphurous  and  nitrous 
manure,  and  the  heat  of  its  subterra¬ 
neous  fires,  coniributes  t  dm  uncom¬ 
mon  ferliiity  of  the  count] y.  and  the 
profusion  of  fruit,  Iterbage,  with 
wbiih  it  is  every  w'here  coverea. 

3  D 
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Those  are  observed  to  be  the  most 
fertile  spots  which  abound  in  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  &c.  and  if  such  igneous 
and  infiaramable  substances  were  pent 
up,  their  fermentation  and  ebullition 
would  be  productive  of  the  most  cal¬ 
amitous  effects;  whereas  they  bud  a 
vent  through  these  volcanos. 

Experience  shows  that  earthquakes, 
after  any  continued  eruptions  of  Vesu¬ 
vius,  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor 
produce  such  fatal  effects,  as  at  other 
times.  Hence  the  inhabitants  are  by 
DO  means  alarmed  at  this  mountain’s 
vernal  eruptions,  when  they  are  not 
violent;  and  the' air  is  so  far  from 
being  rendered  unwholesome  by  them, 
that  Barra,  a  village, at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  near  the  sea,  is  remarkable 
for  its  healthfulness. 

The  lava,  or  liquid  matter  that 
runs  from  the  mountain,  on  its  cooling, 
forms  solid  masses,  surpassing  in 
hardness  even  marble ;  and  tables, 
chimney-pieces,  and  even  snuff-boxes, 
are  made  of  it.  With  this  matter  the 
cities  of  Naples  and  Rome  are  paved, 
as  also  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
Homan  highways. 


Curious  Cojirespondence.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  exact  Copy  of  a  Letter, 
dated  in  I  c!04,/rom  a  poor  Woman 
in  Scotland,  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander, 

“UNTO  the  Most  Excellant  Alex¬ 
ander  Emprore  of  thatGrat  Dominion 
of  Russia,  and  the Teratorys  the  Unto 
Belonging,  &c.  &.  &. 

“Your  Most  Humble  Servant  Most 
klumbly  beges  your  Most  Orations 
Pardon  for  my  Boldness  in  aprotebing 
your  Most  Dreed  Sovring  for  your 
Clemency  at  this  Time. 

“  My  Sovring  the  Candour  of  this 
Freedom  is  on  account  of  your  Sov- 
rings  Goodness  in  the  Serving  and 
lulargingof  My  Son,  whose  Name  is 
John  Duncan,  aged  Q6  years,  who 
was  on  a  Premce,  who  was  prisoner 


with  Robert  Spittle  his  Master  Cap- 
taen  of  the  Han,  Spittle  of  Alloa  at 
the  time  of  the  British  Erabaigo  in 
your  Sovring’s  Embargo  in  Russia,, 
who  is  the  only  Seport  of  me  his 
Mother,  and  Besaid  I  have  no  other 
freend  for  my  Seport,  and  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  your  Giatious  Benevallence 
Be  Pleased  to  axcept  of  this  smal 
present  from  your  Ever  Well  wissher 
whilst  I  have  Breath. 

“  The  small  Present  is  three  Pairs 
of  Stockings  for  Going  on  when  Your 
Sovring  Gos  out  a  Hunting  I  would  a 
have  sent  your  Sovring  silk  Stockings 
if  that  My  Son  Could  Go  in  serch  for 
it,  but  the  press  being  so  hot  at  this 
Time  that  he  cannot  go  out  for  fear 
of  being  pressed. 

If  your  Sovrin  will  be  pleased 
to  axeept  of  this,  and  favouer  me  with 
an  ansuer  of  this  by  the  Bearer,  and 
lett  me  know  whatFamely  of  Children 
your  Sovring  has,  I  will  send  Stockings 
for  them  for  the  Winter  before  Winter 
Comes  on,  as  also  what  Sons  and 
what  Daughters  you  may  have. 

“  Most  Dreed  Sovring  1  am  your 
Most  Obedt.  &  Humble  Servant  Till 
Death, 

«  ElPzeabeth  Wilcox.*" 
“  St,  Neunsons  by  Sterling, 

April  2,  1804. 

“  Please  to  Derect  to  Me  to  the 
Care  of  Robeft  Raunce  in  St.  Neun- 
son’s  by  Sterling.” 

T^e  Church  and  Burying^  Ground, 

A  CHURCH  and  burying-ground 
has  been  lately  advertised,  where 
the  parties  hope  for  the  custom 
of  their  friends,  who  they  promise 
to  accommodate  with  “  nice  warm 
vaults,  in  a  very  quiet  situation,  and 
pleasant  country.”  They  also  pro¬ 
mise  an  entertainnjent  to  the  friends 
of  the  first  corpse  that  shall  be  inter¬ 
red  there.  To  make  the  farc«  com¬ 
plete,  the  deceased  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  also  to  their  new  tenements 
with  a  sprightly  band  of  music  ! 
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Etscriytion  of  Bells  in  England.  | 

THKRE  are  12  peals  of  twelve 
bells  in  England  ;  7  London  and  5 
in  the  country. 

A  peal  of  12,  at  St.  Saviour’s-church, 
Southwark,  London,  tenor  is,..  iSiljCwt. 
Ditto  Vi,  Christ-Chxirch,  Spital- 

fields,  London,  tenor  is, .  44  cwt. 

Ditto  12,  St  Giles’s  church.  Crip- 

plegate,  London,  tenor  is . 36  cwt. 

Ditto  12,  St  Michael’s  church, 

Cornhill,  London,  tenor  is....  40  cwt. 
Ditto  12,  at  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields 

London,  tenor  is . . . .  34  cwt. 

Ditto  12,  at  St.  Leonard’s  church, 

Shoreditch,  London,  tenor  is  . .  30  cwt. 
Ditto  12,  at  St.  Bride’s  church, 

Fleet-street,  London,  tenor  is. .  28jcvvt. 
Ditto  12,  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft 

church,  Norwich,  tenor  is- •••  41  cwt. 
Ditto  12,  at  St.  Martin’s  church, 

Birmingham,  tenor  is . 30  cwt. 

Ditto  12,  at  New  St.  Chad’s  church, 

Shrewsbury,  tenor  is  •••••*..  34  cwt. 
Ditto  1 2,  at  Great  St.  Mary’s  church 

Cambridge,  tenor  is-  30  cwt. 

Ditto  12,  at  St  John’s  church,  Ci¬ 
rencester,  tenor  is . .  28*jcwt. 

And  n  GreatBntain  and  Ireland  there 
are  about  50  peals  of  ten  bells,  380 
peals  of  eight,  600  peals  of  six,  500 
peals  of  five,  besides  upwards  of  720 
peals  of  fou^,  three,  and  two.  The 

heaviest  single  bells  in  England,  are 
at  the  following  cities  and  towns : 

Ton,  Cw. 

Oxford,  the  Mighty  Tom,  weighing  7  15 

Exeter,  the  Great  Tom,  ditto  _ _  6  0 

London,  St.  Paul’s,  the  Tom  Growler  S  0 

Lincoln,  the  Great  Tom 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  Clock  Bell  3  10 
Glocester  College,  Clock  Bell  •••••  •  3  6 

Beverley  Minster,  Clock  Bell  ..••••  2  10 

These  7  great  bells  weigh  together  32  14 
The  following  table  is  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  changes  that  can  be  produced 


on  each  number  of  bells,  viz. 

Changes. 

A  peal  of  two  bells  produces*  . .  2 

Three  bells . . . 6 

Four  bells  ...  ....  . . 24 

Five  bells . *.  .»*•  120 

Six  bells  . 720 

.Seven  bells . 5,040 

Eight  bells . 40,320 

Nine  bells  . . .362,^80 

Ten  bells  . .  3,628,800 

Eleven  bells  . . 39,916,800 

7'welve  bells . 479;001;690 


To  ring  the  full  compliment  of 
changes  on  twelve  bells,  keeping  them 
continually  going,  will  take  no  less 
time  than  forty-four  years,  at  the 
speed  of  about  twenty-one  changes 
each  minute,  with  a  tenor  bell  40 
cwt. 


Remarkable  Instance  of  Indu^ry 
.  ,  and  Perseverance. 

ELIZABETH  Bell,  who  died  at 
Carlisle  on  Saturday  the  8th  of  Octo- 
her,  179  L  io  the  9 1st  year  of  her  age, 
was  a  servant  in  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  1715,  and  by  great  fru¬ 
gality,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
years  afterw'ards,  liad  saved  a  small 
sum  of  money,  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  her  sustenance,  if  she  reached  the 
period  when  service  should  in  her 
old  limbs  be  lame.”  But  the  best  in- 

t 

tentions  are  sometimes  frustrated  by 
unforeseen  events. 

It  happened  that  the  mistress,  with 
whom  she  lived  the  last  twenty  years 
of  her  servitude,  fell  into  want,  and 
died  indebted  to  the  subject  of  this 
anecdote,  for  five  years’  service ;  for 
which  she  had  nothing  to  leave  Iier 
but  three  helpless  children  ! — Eliza¬ 
beth  Bell,  considering  herself  as  heiress 
to  this  property,  (in  the  possession  of 
which  she  remained  undisturbed  by 
any  claim  from  the  kindred  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  mistress)  kept  the  family  to¬ 
gether;  and,  prompted  by  the  strong¬ 
est  incentive,  humanity,  took  upon 
her  the  duty  of  a  parent. 

With  an  industry  which  has  never 
been  exceeded,  though  suffering  the 
infirmities  of  age,  she  brouglit  up  the 
three  children  very  decently,  and  put 
the  two  boys  to  trades.  They  ill  re¬ 
paid  her  kindness.  For  several  yeais 
past,  she  had  been  so  ill  as  not  to  be 
able  to  walk;  but,  even  in  that  situa¬ 
tion,  she  sat  upon  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  spun!  —  Her  feeble  endeavouTvS, 
however,,  proved  insufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  herself  and  her 
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adopted  charge ;  the  slock 
by  youliiful  labour  was,  of  necessity, 
broken  into  ;  it  was,  sometime  since, 
exhausted ;  and  for  toe  last  six  months, 
she  was  supported  by  the  parish. 

The  last  of  her  fostei -children  is  a 
girl,  who  remained  with  her  benefac¬ 
tress  until  death,  caused  the  separation, 
which  no  extremity  of  want  and 
wretchedness  had  been  powerlui 
enough  to  effect.  The  poor  girl  is  a 
great  object  of  pity,  being  much  af¬ 
flicted  with  fits,  which  render  her  in¬ 
capable  of  earning  a  subsistence  by 
iabour. 


Anecdote  of  the  late  Mr.  ' Andrew 

Millar,  Bookseller  in  London. 

THE  performance  known  by  the 
title  of  Burn’s  treatise  on  the  oflice 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  was  written  by 
a  poor  clergyman  in  tiie  north  of 
England.  He  came  to  London  to  sell 
his  manuscript,  and  inquired  of  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  lodged, 
if  he  was  acquainted  with  any  book¬ 
seller?  the  master  of  the  house  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  a  person  in  the  trade, 
who,  after  keeping  the  manuscript  fer 
examination  eight  days,  at  Hst  ofl'ered 
him  twenty  pounds  for  it.  After  a 
variety  of  disappointments  of  the 
same  kind,  the  author  waited  on  Mr. 
Millar,  who  was  by  this  lime  rising 
fast  into  fame  and  fortune.  He  had 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  see  thfit 
‘‘  honesty  is  the  best  policy  C  mM  by 
treating  every  writer  with  justice,  and 
often  with  generosity,  he  acquired  a 
most  opulent  fortune.  He  had  in  his 
employment,  gentlemen  in  every  dif¬ 
ferent  branch  of  learning,  who  were 
to  inform  him  of  the  merit  of  the 
different  books  submitted  to  their  in¬ 
spection.  The  manuscript  in  question 
was  transmitted  to  a  Scotch  student 
in  the  temple,  and  Burn  in  the  interim 
received  a  "’general  invitation  to  Mr. 
Millar’s  table. 

In  eight  or  t^n  days  the  manuscript 


was  returned  to  Mr,  Millar,  with  a 
note  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
bargain  at  two  hundred  pounds.  Next 
day  after  dinner,  when  the  glass  had 
begun  to  circuldle,  he  asked  Burn 
what  was  the  lowest  sum  that  he 
would  take?  The  poor  man  replied, 
that  the  highest  offer  whicb  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  was  twenty  pounds,  a  sum  too 
small  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
journey.  “  Will  you  accept  two  hun¬ 
dred  guineas said  Mr-  iNlillar  — 
“Two  buiKired  guineas!’',  cried  the 
parson,  crapping,  his  hands;  “  I  am 
extremely  fortunate.” — -The  book  went 
through  many  impressions,  and  .An¬ 
drew,  of  his  own  good  will,  paid  the 
clergyman  an  hundred  pounds  ad¬ 
ditional  for  each  of  them. 

As  the  author  loyed  port,  the  book¬ 
seller  (art her  gave  him  a  letter  of  cre¬ 
dit,  for  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  per 
annum  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  in 
any  wine-cellar  in  London  where  he 
thought  proper. 

“After  ail  this,”  added  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lar,  in  telling  the  story,  “  I  have 
lived  to  clear  eleven  thousand  pounds 
by  the  bargain.” 


Anecdote  of  a  Faithful  Z>og, 

AUBRI  DE  MONDIDIEIl,  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  forest  of  Bondi,  was  mur¬ 
dered  and  buried  under  a  tree.  He 
was  always  attended  by  a  favourite 
dog,  attached  to  him  in  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  manner.  This  dog  would  not  quit 
his  master's  grave  for  several  days, 
until  at  length  compelled  by  hunger, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Aubri's  at 
Paris,  and  by  his  melancholy  howl¬ 
ing,  seemed  desirous  of  expressing 
the  loss  they  had  both  sustained.  He 
repeated  his  cries,  ran  to  the  door, 
then  looked  back  to  see  if  any  per¬ 
son  followed  him,  returned  to  his 
master’s  friend,  pulled  him  by  the 
sleeve,  and  with  dumb  eloquence  en¬ 
treated  him  to  go  with  him.  The 
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singularity  of  all  the  actions  of  the 
dog;  iiis  coming  there  without  liii- 
master,  whose  faithfu!  companion  he 
had  a!wa}s  been ;  ihe  sudden  disap* 
pearance  of  his  master,  &c.  induced 
the  company  to  follow  the  dog,  who 
conducted  them  to  the  fata)  tree, 
where  he  renewed  iiis  howl,  scratch¬ 
ing  the  earlli  with  his  feet,  pointing 
out  as  we!!  as  he  could,  the  spot  they 
hliouid  search.  Arcordiugly,  upon 
digging,  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
Anbri  was  found. 

Some  time  after,  the  dog  met  the 
assassin,  the  Chevalier  Macaire,  when, 
instantly  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was 
conipeiicd  to  quit  his  prey.  When¬ 
ever  lie  saw  him  afterwards,  lie  pur-  1 
sued  and  attacked  him  w'ith  equal  fu¬ 
ry.  Such  obstinate  virulence  in  the 
dog,  exhibited  only  to  Macaire,  ap¬ 
peared  very  extraordinary  to  those 
who  recollected  the  dogs  fondness 
for  his  master  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
several  instances  wherein  Macaire  had 
manifested  his  envv  and  hatred  to 
Aubri  de  Mondidier,  with  other  ad¬ 
ditional  circumstances,  increased  sus¬ 
picion,  which  at  length  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  royal  ear.  The  king  sent 
for  the  dog;  he  appeared  extremely 
gentle,  until  perceiving  Macaire  in 
the  midst  of  twenty  nobles,  he  ran 
instantly  towards  him  growling,  and 
flew  at  him  as  usual. 

In  those  times,  when  no  positive 
proof  of  a  crime  could  be  procured, 
an  order  was  issued  for  a  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 
This  was  denominated  the  judgment 
of  God,  from  a  persuasion  that  hea¬ 
ven  would  sooner  work  a  miracle, 
than  suffer  innocence  to  perish  with 
infamy.  The  king,  struck  with  sucli 
a  collection  of  circumstantial  evidence 
against  Macaire,  resolved  to  refer  the 
decision  to  the  chance  of  war,  and 
commanded  a  combat  between  the 
chevalier  and  the  dog.  The  lists  were 
appointed  in  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame, 


then  an  uninclosed  place.  Macaire’s 
weapon  was  a  large  cudgel;  tiie  dog 
had  an  empty  cask  allowed  for  ids  re¬ 
treat,  in  order  !o  recover  breath.  The 
combatants  being  ready,  the  dog  no 
sooner  found  himself  at  liberty,  than 
he  ran  round  his  adversary,  avoiding 
his  blows,  and  menacing  him  on  every 
side  instil  his  strength  was  exhausted  ; 
then,  springing  forward,  he  griped 
Macaire  by  the  throat,  and  threw  him 
on  the  grmind,  where  he  confessed 
his  crime  before  the  king,  and  after¬ 
wards  suffered  death  for  the  murder 
of  the  dog’s  master.  Tl]if>  circum- 
stance  is  recorded  by  the  iiand  of  a 
painter  in  the  castle  of  Montarsis,  and 
has  the  confirmation  of  Scaliger  and 
Pat  her  Montfaucon.  Oliver  de  ia 
iVJarche  says,  this  faithful  animal 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Villth. 


Epigram. 

SAYS  ray  Lord  to  Sam  Scribble,  All 
poet?  are  poor,” 

You  teil  me,”  quoth  Sam,  ^‘what  I  wel! 
knew  before ; 

“  Yet  in  at!  our  payments  we’re  honest  and 
“  just  too:” 

Well  you  may,”  quoth  my  Lord, ‘‘because 
“  no  one  will  trust  you.’'’ 


Edward  VL 

EDWARD  Vr.  is  celebrated  by 
historians  for  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  By  the 
time  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  understood  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Ian-* 
guages;  he  was  versed  in  the  sciences 
of  logic,  music,  and  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  master  of  all  tlieological 
disputes;  inaoinuch,  that  t!ie  famous 
Cardon,  on  his  return  from  Scotland, 
visiting  the  English  court,  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
learning;  and  afterward  extolled  liini 
in  his  works  as  a  juorhgy  of  nature. 

Notwidistanding  these  encomiums, 
he  seems  to  have  had  an  ingredient  of 
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bigotry  in  bis  disposition,  that  would  i 
have  rendered  bini  very  troublesome 
to  those  of  tender  consciences,  who 
might  have  happened  to  differ  with 
him  in  religious  principles;  nor  can 
we  reconcile  either  to  his  boasted 
humanity  or  penetration  his  consent- 
ing  to  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who  had 
served  him  faithfully;  unless  we  sup¬ 
pose  he  wanted  resolution  to  withstand 
the  importunities  of  his  ministers,  and 
was  deficient  in  that  vigour  of  mind, 
which  often  exists  independent  of 
learning  and  Kilt u re. 


Recipe  for  a  Country  Ball. 

TAKE  two  or  three  carriages  stuck  in  a 
lane, 

Two  or  three  parties  drench’d  in  the  rain, 
Add  sniirkers  and  rompers  two  or  th|iee 
coveys, 

Two  or  three  aldermen’s  wives  and  their 
ioveys ; 

Two  or  three  farmers  and  auctioneers 
haughty, 

Two  or  three  aunts  between  fifty  and 
forty ; 

Two  or  three  misses  losing  their  lockets, 
Two  or  three  bucks  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets ; 

Two  or  three  card-tables,  two  or  three 
sharpers, 

Two  or  three  fiddlers,  two  or  three  harpers; 
Two  or  three  quarrels,  two  or  three  faint- 
ings. 

In  a  long  naked  ball-room,  w  ith  two  or 
three  paintings; 

Join  tw'O  or  three  bumpkins  who  never 
were  polish’d, 

Two  or  three  fashions  long  since  abolish’d; 
Two  or  three  jokes  from  yesterday’s  papers. 
Two  or  three  curtseys  and  dancing-school 
capers ; 

Two  or  three  hoppings  without  any  fiddle. 
Two  or  three  waltzes  broke  olT  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ; 

Plenty  of  tea  sipped  between  whiles, 

Two  dozen  nods  and  three  dozen  smiles; 
One  pretty  girl  and  one  pretty  man, 

To  leaven  the  lump,  you  may  find  if  you 
can. 

Stir  them  about  with  a  great  deal  of  glee, 
Till  the  town-hall  clock  has  struck  two  or 
three, 

And  with  two  or  three  candles  stuck  on  the 
wall, 

You  can’t  fail,  if  yon  mix  these  ingj-edients 
all, 

Gfa  good  wholesome  noisy  country  ball. 


Mrs.  Siddons’s  Farewell  Address.  Spoken 
at  the  Bath  Theatre. 

HAVE  T  not  raised  some  expectation  here? 
Wrote  by  herself! — What!  Authoress  and 
play’r  ? 

Troe,  we  have  heard  her,  (thus  I  guess 
you’d  say) 

With  decency  recite  another’s  lay  ; 

But  never  heard,  nor  never  could  we  dream, 
Herself  had  sipp’d  the  Helicouican  stream. 
Perhaps  you  farther  said,  (excuse  me,  pray, 
For  thus  supposing  all  that  you  might  say) 
What  will  she  treat  of  in  this  same  address? 
Is  it  to  shew  her  learning?  Can  yon  guess? 
Here  let  me  answer;  No:  far  different 
views 

Possess’d  my  soul,  and  fir’d  my  virgin 
muse ! 

’Tw’as  honest  gratitude;  at  whose  request, 
Shame  be  the  heart  that  will  not  do  it’s 
best ! 

The  time  draws  near,  when  I  must  bid 
adieu 

To  this  delightful  spot ;  nay,  e’en  to  you  ! 

[To  the  Audience. 
To  you,  whose  fost’ring  kindness  rear’d  my 
name, 

O’erlcok’d  ray  faults,  but  magnify’d  my 
fame. 

How  shall  I  bear  the  parting  ?  Well  I 
know, 

Anticipation,  here,  is  daily  woe. 

Ob,  should  kind  fortune,  where  I  next  am 
thrown, 

Bestow  but  half  the  candour  yon  have 
shewn  ; 

Envy  o’ercome,  will  hurl  her  pointless  dart, 
And  critic  gall  be  shed — without  it’s  smart: 
The  numerous  doubts  and  fears  I  entertain, 
Be  idle  all ;  as  all  possess’d  in  vaiu! 

But  to  my  promise - If  I  thus  am  blfss’d; 

III  friendships  link’d  ;  beyond  my  worth 
caress’d ; 

Since  I’m  secure  in  my  employer’s  aid, 
W’ho  meets  my  wishes  ere  they  scarce  are 
madg ; 

Why  do  you  quit,  (you’ll  say)  such  certain 
gain, 

To  trust  caprice,  and  it’s  vexations  train  ; 
What  can  yon  compensate  for  the  risques 
you  run, 

And  M'hat  your  reasons?  Surely  you  have 
none ! 

To  argue  here  would  be  your  time’s  abu.se — 
My  wmrd  I  keep,  my  reasons  1  produce  : 

[H  ere  her  three  Children  were  discovered. 
These  are  my  moles  that  heave  me  from 
your  side, 

Where  I  was  rooted,  where  I  could  have 
dy’d— 

Stand  forth,  ye  elves,  and  plead  your  mo¬ 
ther’s  cause; 

Ye  little  rnagaets,  whose  strong  influence 
draws 
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Ale  from  a  point  where  every  gentle  breeze 
Wafted  my  bark  to  happiness  and  ease  ; 
Sends  me  adventurous  on  a  larger  main, 

In  hopes  that  yon  may  profit  by  my  gain  ! 
Have  I  been  hasty?  Am  I  there  to  blame  ? 
Answer  all  ye  who  own  a  parent’s  name. 
Thus  have  I  tir’d  you  with  an  untaught 
muse, 

Who  for  a  favour  still  most  humbly  sues. 
That  you,  for  classic  learning,  will  receive 
Afy  soul’s  best  wishes,  which  I  freely  give; 
Far  polish’d  periods,  round,  and  touch’d 
^  with  art, 

The  fervent  oflerings  of  my  grateful  heart. 


Origin  of  Corrnnerccy  and  of  the  use 
of  Money, 

THE  few  wants  of  men  in  the  first 
stage  of  society,  are  supplied  by  bar¬ 
ter  in  its  rudest  form,  In  barter  the 
rational  consideration  is,  what  is 
wanted  by  the  one,  and  what  can  be 
spared  by  the  other.  But  savages  are 
not  always  so  clear  sighted.  A  savage 
who  wants  a  knife  will  give  for  it  any 
thins  that  is  less  useful  to  him  at  the 
time,  without  considering  his  future 
wants.  But  mankiiivd  improves  by 
degrees,  attending  to  what  is  wanted 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  what  can  be 
spared  on  the  other. 

Barter,  in  its  original  form,  proved 
miserably  deficient  when  men  and 
their  wants  mulliplied.  That  sort  of 
commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  at 
a  distance;  and  even  among  neigh¬ 
bours,  it  does  not  alw’ays  happen, 
that  the  one  can  spare  what  the  oilier 
wants;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  some  commodity  should  be  found 
in  general  estimation,  that  would  be 
gladly  accepted  in  exchange  for  every 
other,  and  which  should  be  neither 
bulky,  expensive  in  keeping,  nor  con¬ 
sumable  by  time.  Gold  and  silver 
are  metals  that  possess  these  proper¬ 
ties  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  are 
also  divisible  into  small  parts,  couve- 
nient  to  be  given  for  goods  of  small 
vdlne. 

Gold  and  silver,  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  commerce,  were  probably 
bartered  like  other  commodities,  by 


bulk  merely;  but  shortly,  instead  of 
being  given  loosely  by  bulk,  every 
portion  was  weighed  in  scales,  but 
weight  was  no  security  against  mixing 
gold  and  silver  with  base  metals.  To 
prevent  that  fraud,  jfieces  of  gold  and 
silver  are  impressed  with  a  public 
stamp,  vouching  both  the  purity  and 
the  quantity;  and  such  pieces  are 
termed  coin. 

This  w'as  an  improvement  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  at  first  probably,  deemed 
complete.  It  was  not  foreseen  tiiat 
these  metals  wear  bv  much  handline 
in  the  course  of  circulation,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  that  in  time  the  public 
stamp  is  reduced  to  be  a  voucher  of 
the  purity  only,  not  of  the  quantity. 
This  embarrassment  is  remedied  bv 
the  use  of  paper  money;  and  paper 
money  is  attended  with  another  advan¬ 
tage,  that  of  preventing  the  loss  of 
;  much  gold  and  silver  by  wearing. 

When  gold  or  silver  in  bullion  is 
exchanged  with  other  commodities, 
such  commerce  passes  under  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  barter,  or  permutation  : 
when  current  coin  is  exchanged,  such 
commerce  is  termed  buying  and  sell-' 
ins;;  and  the  monev  exchanged  is 
termed  the  price  of  the  goods. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  earliest 
people  who  are  recorded  to  have  de¬ 
voted  theuiselves  to  commerce.  It 
seems  they  performed  long  voyages, 
ji  and  established  colonies  in  remote 
countries,  like  the  moderns.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  not  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  value  of  commerce, 
ami  they  pursued  it  at  different  periods 
will*  eagerness  and  success. 

The  Venetians  from  t.he  year  ^09 
to  1500,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  liie 
produce  of  tiie  East,  and  thereby  be¬ 
came  a  wealthy  and  powe^rfu!  people. 
The  Genoese  proved  their  rivals;  but 
certain  free  towns  in  Germany,  called 
tians  Towns,  afterwards  dispmled 
with  the  Italians  the  palm  of  caai" 
tnerce. 

The  Portuguese,  on  discovering  .h 

; 
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new  route  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  became  for  a  tisne  a 
considerable  commt'rcial  people ;  but 
the  Dutch  drove  liiem  from  their  In¬ 
dia  {>ossessions,  and  for  a  century 
carried  on  half  tlje  trade  of  the  worhi. 

Finally,  the  English  have  taken  the 
lead  of  ail  otlier  nations;  and  by 
means  of  th.eir  invincible  fleets,  their 
free  constitution,  their  domestic  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures,  and  their 
valuable  colonies  in  everv  sea,  tiiey 
have  nearly  ejigros^ed  the  commerce 
of  the  world  to  themselves. 


Epitaph  on  Kitty  Fisher,  icho  died  soon 
after  she  was  married. 

SHE  wedded — to  live  honest ;  but,  when 
tried, 

Th’  experiment  she  lik’d  notr-and  so  died. 

?  I  "  : 


Anecdote, 

THE  late  Mr.  Hall,  the  ingenious 
and  witty  author  of  the  Crazy  Tales, 
and  other  original  perforniances,  was, 
with  all  his  wit  and  humour,  oppressed 
at  times  with  very  unpleasing  hypo¬ 
chondriac  affections.  ’  In  one  of  these 
fits,  at  Skeiton-castle,  in  Yorkshire, 
he  kept  his  chamber,  talked  of  death 
and  the  east  wind  as  synonimous  terms, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  mount  his  horse,  and  dissi¬ 
pate  the  blue  devils  by  air  and  exer¬ 
cise.  Mr.  Sterne,  who  was  at  this 
time  one  of  his  visitants,  finding  that 
no  reasons  could  prevail  against  the 
fancies  of  his  friend,  bribed  an  active 
boy  to  scale  the  turret  of  the  castle, 
turn  the  w  eathercock  due  west,  and 
*  fasten  it  with  a  cord  to  thai  point. 
Mr.  Hall  rose  from  his  bed  as  usual, 
oppressed  and  unhappy,  w'hen  casting 
his  eye  through  a  bow-window  to  the 
turret,  and  seeing  the  w'ind  due  west, 
he  immediately  joined  his  company  at 
breakfast,  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
saddled,  and  enlivened  the  mornings 
ride  with  his  facetious  hwmour,  exe¬ 
crating  eagerly  winds,  and  launching 


forth  in  praise  of  western  breezes. 
'Fhis  continued  for  three  or  four  days, 
until  unfortunatclv  the  cord  breaking 
wfiich  fastened  tlie  weathercock,  it 
returned  at  once  to  its  easterly  posi¬ 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Hall  retreated  to  his 
chamber,  without  iiaving  the  ]ea§t 
suspicion  of  the  trick,  wlach  his  cou¬ 
sin  Shandy  had  played  upon  him. 


Anecdote, 

WHEN  George  the  Second  pro¬ 
posed  giving  the  command  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Quebec  to  General 
Wolfe,  great  objections  were  raised  ; 
and  the  duke  of  N— - in  particu¬ 

lar,  begged  his  majesty  to  consider, 
that  the  man  w^as  actually  mad.  “  If 
he  be  mad,  so  much  the  better,”  re¬ 
plied  the  king,  “as  in  that  case,  I 
hope  to  God  he  will  bite  some  of  my 
generals.” 


Epitaph  on  Jemmy  Jewell. 

’TIS  odd,  quite  odd,  that  T  should  laugh, 
When  I’m  to  write  an  epitaph. 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  a  rakish  Timmy, 
Who  W’as  a  Jewell  and  a  Jemmy. 

He  dealt  in  diamonds,  garnets,  rings, 

And  twice  ten  thousand  pretty  things  ; 
Now  he  supplies  Old  Nick  with  fuel, 

^  And  there’s  an  end  of  Jemmy  Jewell, 


Enigma, 

TWO  men,  with  their  two  wives, 
and  two  sons,  stand  thus  related  to 
each  other:  the  men  are  each  other’s  . 
fathers  and  sons,  their  wives  fathers  i 
and  husbands,  and  their  children’s 
fathers  and  grandfathers;  the  women 
are  the  childrens  mothers  and  sisters; 
and  the  boys  are  uncles  to  each  other,  ,j 
and  all  without  the  least  incest.  I 
Query,  how  can  this  be  % 

Explanation* 

THE  two  men  had  been  widowers,  i 
and  married  each  other’s  daughters,  ^ 
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The  cunning  Eream, 

THRER  weary  pilgrims  travelling 
together,  had  missed  their  road,  and 
entered  an  exceeding  thick  wood. 
Night  overtaking  them  before  they 
were  able  to  find  their  way  out  of 
this  labyrinth,  they  laid  themselves 
down  beneath  a  tree,  near  a  refresliing 
spring  of  water;  and  being  thirsty, 
Jts  cool  and  clear  appearance  invited 
them  to  driiik  thereof.  After  they 
had  quenched  their  thirst,  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  they  had  only  bread 
enough  for  one  person ;  and  that, 
were  it  divided,  it  would  not  satisfy 
them  all.  One  of  them  perceiving 
this,  said,  **  Let  us  sleep  a  little  be* 
fore  W'e  eat,  and  be  that  has  had  the 
best  dream  shall  have  all  the  bread, 
and  the  other  two  shall  remain  con¬ 
tent  with  having  none.’"  With  all  my 
heart,  says  the  other/’  “  I  agree  to 
it,  says  the  last,  provided  all  three 
lie  down  to  sleep  together,”  The  two 
first,  who  were  more  fatigued  than 
their  partner,  fell  fast  asleep  in  a  short 
time;  and  the  youngest,  whose  sto¬ 
mach  did  not  seem  to  relish  a  vacuum, 
says  to  himself,  I  should  be  indeed  a 
gross  fool,  if  1  did  not  take  advantage 
of  my  companions’  sleep;  and  having 
taken  the  bread  he  eat  it,  and  then 
with  great  composure  leil  fast  asleep 
himself.  Midnight  had  not  passed, 
e’re  they  were  all  awake,  and  beg»o 
to  recount  the  dreams  they  had  bad 
during  their  sleep.  “  1  thought  (says 
the  oldest)  that  I  was  in  a  place  upon 
earth  resembling  a  paradise,  which 
was  full  of  all  manner  of  delights, 
where  every  pleasure  was  to  be  found, 
and  every  sense  gratified;  where 
they  drink,  sing,  and  dance ;  where 
you  walk  in  the  most  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  that  in  these  gardens  there 
were  flowers  that  never  faded,  trees 
that  ever  retained  a  perpetual  verdiue, 
and  bore  excellent  fine  fruit;  parter¬ 
res,  and  walks ;  birds,  who,  by  then 
melodious  waibling,  charmed  theea^ ; 


and  that,  in  short,  there  was  every 
thing  that  could  be  thought  of  to 
please  mankind/’ 

As  I  am  naturallv  of  a  more 

tj 

wicked  turn  than  you,  (says  the  other) 

I  thought  I  was  gone  to  liell,  where  I 
saw  nothing  but  miserable  wretches, 
who  were  in  excruciating  torment  and 
agony.  I  heard  nothing  but  mournful 
cries  and  horrid  groans;  and,  whilst 
I  was  seized  with  fear,  at  sight  of  so. 
nucli  woe  aori  misery,  I  awaked  ;  so 
that  1  feel  great  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  iiaviog  had  a  dream,  that  by 
having  terrified  me,  has  given  me 
occasion  to  be  diverted  afterwards  by 
the  remembrance  of  it;  which  has 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  me, 
that  it  still  remains  in  my  mind,  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  is  that  I  pretend 
that  my  dream  is  without  ccmparisoii 
better  than  yours’.” 

“  I,  (says  the  youngest)  stretching 
his  arras,  and  yawning,  have  likewise 
been  dreaming,  at  the  same  time  with 
you  both,  that  one  of  you  were  gone 
to  paradise,  and  the  other  to  hell :  I 
imagined  within  myself  that  neither 
of  you  would  ever  return  again,  and 
in  mistake  have  eat  the  bread,  and  by 
that  nieans  have  gained  the  wager.” 

A  droll  Anecdote. 

SIR  George  - — -  flying  in 

London,  his  corpse  was  sent  to  the 

county  of - —  in  order  to  be 

interred  in  the  family  vault.  The 
man  who  drove  the  hearse  stopped 
late  in  the  evening  at  the  Crown  in 
*  ^  Some  arch  wags  who  were 

drinking  at  the  inn,  observing  the 
ostler  to  be  dead  drunk,  resolved,  by 
way  of  frolic,  to  terrify  him  when  he 
came  to  his  senses.  The  scheme  was 
easily  out  io  execution.  When  all  was 
silent,  they  conveyed  the  coflin  out  of 
the  hearse,  and  very  carefully  depo¬ 
sitee!  the  ostler  in  its  place.  The  dri¬ 
ver,  ignorant  of  the  trick  that  Itad 
been  played  him,  in  the  morning  very 
3  K 
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.so!3erly  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  heard 
a  noise  resembling  groans,  which  he 
iJTiagined  came  from  the  hearse. 
Terrified  beyond  description,  he^  was 
about  to  quit  his  post,  and  leave  the 
corpse  to  the  care  of  whoever  had 
more  courage  than  himself :  but  re- 
,  collecting  the  ill  consequence  attend¬ 
ing  such  an  imprudent  step,  he  dis¬ 
mounted,  and,  with  a  trenielous  voice, 
addressed  the  supposed  dead  man  in 
the  following  terms :  **  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Sir  George,  what  is  it  disturbs  you  V’ 
-—The  ostler,  whom  sleep  and  the 
motion  of  the  hearse  had  by  this  time 
restored  to  his  senses,  finding  himself 
in  total  darkness,  was  greatly  frighted, 
•and,  with  as  much  strengtli  of  lungs 
as  he  could  exert,  bawled  out,  I  am 
not  Sir  George,  but  the  ostler  of  the 
Crown !  How  I  came  here,  I  know 
nof;  but  for  God’s  sake  let  rae  out, 
or  I  shall  die  in  good  earnest,'’ — The 
driver,  by  this  time  smoked  the  jest, 
set  the  poor  fellow  at  liberty,  and, 
w  ifh  many  imprecations  on  those  who 
bad  played  him  the  trick,  returned  to 
the  inn,  in  search  of  the  coffin  ;  which 
be  found  m  a  back  room,  which  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  have  been  entered  from 
the  time  of  its  being  placed  there, 
till  the  terrified  driver  returned  ;  who 
replaced  the  coffin  in  the  hearse,  and 
made  what  speed  he  could  with  it  to 
its  destined  repository. 

Ready  Wit, 

SOME  company  in  Ireland  dis¬ 
puting  relative  to  the  quickness  of  re¬ 
ply,  ascribed  to  the  lower  orders  of 
that  country,  it  was  resolved  to  put 
the  matter  to  the  test  in  the  person 
of  a  clown  who  wfcs  approaching 
them- — Pat,”  said  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  the  devil  was  to  come  and 
determined  to  have  one  of  us,  which 
do  you  think  he  would  take  ?”  “  Me, 
to  be  sure.”  “Why  so?”  “Because 
he  knows  he  can  have  your  honor  at 
any  time.” 


A  surprising  Instance  of  Gratitude 
and  Sagacity  i?i  an  Elephant, 

AN  elephant  that  had  been  very 
often  fed,  and  kindly  treated  by  an 
herb-woman,  belonging  to  the  market 
of  Dehli,  the  capilal  of  Indostan, 
once  passed  through  the  market  when 
it  was  very  outrageous,  sparing  nothing 
that  came  in  its  way  ;  it  accordingly 
drove  on  with  the  utmost  furv,  throw- 
ing  down  and  trampling  upon  all  those  v 
it  met,  until  the  daughter  of  an  herb- 
woman,  a  little  child  that  could  scarce 
crawl  along,  happened  to  come  in  its 
way.  Its  rage  immediately  subsided ; 
it  took  up  the  child  gently  upon  its 
proboscis,  and  laying  it  upon  a  shed 
hard  by,  where  it  might  be  out  of 
harm's  way,  proceeded  with  the  same 
fury  as  before. 


An  Account  of  an  uncommon 
Tempest, 

MR.  BIIYDONE,  a  late  ingenious 
traveller,  says  in  bis  account  of  Malta, 
that  on  the  $91h  of  October,  in  the 
year  1757,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  after  midnight,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  fouth-west  of  the  city, 
a  great  black  cloud,  which  as  it  ap¬ 
proached,  changed  its  colour,  until 
at  last  it  became  like  a  flame  of  lire 
mixed  with  black  smoke.  A  dreadful 
noise  waa  heard  on  its  approach, 
which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It 
passed  over  pait  of  the  port,  and 
came  first  upon  an  English  ship,  which 
in  an  instant  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  hulk:  part  of  the 
masts,  sails,  and  cordage,  were  car¬ 
ried  along  with  the  cloud  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance.  The  small  boats 
that  were  in  its  wav,  were  torn  to 
pieces,  or  sunk;  the  noise  increased, 
and  became  more  frightful.  A  senti¬ 
nel,  terrified  at  its  approach,  took 
shelter  in  his  box  ;  both  he  and  it  were 
lifted  up,  and  carried  into  the  sea, 
where  he  perished  ;  it  then  traversed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  city,  and 
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aid  in  ruins  almost  every  thing  in  its 
course.  Several  houses  were  thrown 
clown,  nor  was  there  one  steeple  left 
standing  in  its  passage ;  the  bells, 
with  the  spires  of  some,  were  carried 
to  a  considerable  distance  ;  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  were  demolished  and 
beat  down,  which,  if  it  had  happened 
in  the  day-time,  must  have  caused  a 
dreadful  slaughter,  as  the  people 
would  all  have  ran  to  the  churches. 

It  went  off  at  the  north-east  point  of 
the  city,  and,  demolishing  the  light¬ 
house,  is  said  to  have  mounted  up  into 
the  air  with  a  most  frightful  noise, 
and  passed  over  the'  sea  to  Sicily, 
where  it  tore  up  some  trees,  and  did 
other  damage;  but  its  force  had  been 
spent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded,  was  near  SCO ;  and  the 
loss  of  shipping,  houses,  and  churches, 
was  very  considerable. 

However  the  learned  may  differ  in 
opinions  concerning  this  singular  phe¬ 
nomenon,  the  sentiments  of  tire  peo¬ 
ple  are  concise  and  positive  ;  they  de¬ 
clare,  with  one  voice,  that  it  was  a 
legion  of  devils  let  loose  to  punish 
them  for  their  sins.  There  are  a 
thousand  persons  in  Malta,  who  will 
make  oath  that  they  saw  them  within 
the  cloud,  all  as  black  as  pitch,  and 
breathing  out  fire  and  brimstone. 
They  add,  that  if  there  had  not  been 
a  few  godly  persons  amongst  them, 
their  whole  city  would  certainly  have 
been  involved  in  one  universal  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  county 
in  the  wojld,  where  duelling  is  per¬ 
mitted  bylaw:  but  they  have  laid  it 
under  such  restrictions,  as  greatly  re¬ 
duce  its  danger.  These  are  curious 
enough ;  the  duellists  are  obliged  to- 
decide  their  quarrel  in  one  particular 
street  in  the  city;  and  if  they  presume 
to  fight  any  were  else,  they  are  liable 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  what  | 
is  not  less  singular,  and  much  more 
in  their  favour,  they  are  obliged,  un¬ 
der  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  put 


up  tlieir  swords,  when  ordered  so  to 
do  by  a  woman,  a  priest,  or  a  knight,-- 
As  tiieir  whole  establishment  is  founded 
on  the  wild  and  romantic  principles 
of  chivalry,  they  found  it  inconsi.stent 
with  these  principles  to  abolish  duel¬ 
ling,  but  they  have  laid  it  under  re- 
slrictioas. 


An  Account  of  a  remarkable  Echo 
in  a  Church, 

A  MODERN  traveller  says,  the 
great  church  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily, 
is  noted  for  a  remarkable  echo,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  same  style  of  the  whisper¬ 
ing  gallery  at  St.  Paul’s,  though  much 
more  difficult  to  be  accmmteci  for.  If 
one  person  stands  at  the  west-gate, 
and  another  places  himself  on  the  cor¬ 
nice,  at  the  most  distant  point  of  the 
church,  exactly  behind  the  great  altar, 
they  can  hold  a  conversation  in  very 
low  whispers  with  the  utmost  distinct¬ 
ness.  For  many  years,  this  singula¬ 
rity  was  not  generally  known;  and 
several  of  the  confessing  chairs  being 
placed  near  the  great  altar,  the  wags 
who  were  in  the  secret,  used  to  take 
their  station  at  the  door  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  by  this  means,  heard  dis¬ 
tinctly,  every  word  that  passed  be¬ 
twixt  the  confessor  and  his  penitent ; 
of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  make 
their  own  use,  when  occasion  offered. 
The  most  secret  intrigues  were  disco¬ 
vered;  and  every  woman  in  the  city, 
changed  either  her  gallant,  or  her 
confessor,  yet  still  it  was  the  same. 
At  last,  however,  the  cause  was  found 
out ;  the  chairs  vvere  removed,  and 
other  precautions  were  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  discovery  of  those  sacred 
mysteries ;  and  a  mutual  amnesty 
passed  amongst  all  the  offended 
parties. 


An  Anecdote  of  Henry  IF.  King 
of  France, 

THE  king  went  alone,  to  sup  and 
to  sleep  at  the  house  of  au  officer, 
3  E  2 
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for  whom  he  had  particular  regard ; 
but  found  only  the  wife  at  home,  who 
did  not  know  the  king’s  peraon,  but 
perceived  he  was  a  man  of  rank,  and 
therefore  received  him  as  her  hus¬ 
band’s  friend.  The  king  desired  sup¬ 
per,  and  complained  of  being  very 
hungry,  but  perceiving  some  embar¬ 
rassment  in  the  ladv’s  countenance,  he 
desired  her  to  be  ingenuous,  and  to 
tell  him  the  cause.  The  ladv  then  in* 

4/ 

formed  him,  that  she  had  searched 
through  the  whole  village,  and  nothing 
fit  to  be  eat  was  to  be  had  but  a  tur¬ 
key,  and  that  the  man  who  had  it 
would  not  part  with  it  on  any  terms, 
unless  he  was  permitted  to  come  and 
eat  of  it ;  to  which  the  king  consented, 
though  i)e  was  a  mechanic,  especially 
as  he  found  he  was  warmly  attached 
to  his  interest.  While  the  turkey  was 
roasting,  he  entertained  his  majesty 
with  a  variety  of  humorous  stories; 
and  when  the  repast  was  over,  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  and,  asking  tke  king’s 
pardon  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken, 
told  him  he  saw  him  ride  by,  and  knew 
his  person,  and  now,  would  not  lise, 
until  he  had  obtained  the  honour  of 
being  made  a  gentleman,  as  his  due 
for  the  recent  honour  he  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to.  This  brought  the  lady  too 
upon  her  knees,  and  all  the  natural 
consequences,  “  But  (said  the  king 
to  the  mechanic)  if  I  make  you  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  what  arms  will  you  bear?” 

My  turkey,  surely,  sire.” — He  was 
accordingly  made  neble,  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  this  day  bear  the  turkey  for 
their  arms. 


A  smart  Answer  of  the  Earl  of  Dor¬ 
set  to  King  Charles  II, 

THE  earl  of  Dorset  coming  to 
court  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s  birth-day, 
the  king  (Charles  II.)  asked  him  what 
the  bells  rang  for  ?  which  having  an¬ 
swered,  the  king  further  asked  him, 
bow  it  came  to  pass,  that  her  holiday 
was  still  kept,  while  those  of  his  fa¬ 


ther  and  grandfather,  were  no  more 
thought  of  than  William  the  con¬ 
queror’s?  Because,  said  the  frank 
peer  to  the  frank  king,  she,  being  a 
woman,  chose  men  for  her  counsellors, 
and  men,  when  th^y  reign,  usually 
choose  women. —What  a  sarcasm  on 
the  lewd  king  himself!  whose  falher, 
though  otherwise  a  virtuous  prince, 
was  governed  by  an  imperious  French 
woman  of  a  wife ;  and  his  grandfather, 
though  he  had  no  mistresses,  had  little 
masters  who  governed  him,  and  whom 
he  chose  for  no  otlier  merit,  but  being 
as  like  women  as  men  could  be. 


A  remarkable  Echo. 

A  MAN  remarkable  for  shooting  a 
long  bow,  gave  the  following  account 
of  an  echo;  he  said,  as  he  w  as  sailing 
in  a  man  of  war,  very  near  the  shore 
in  Devonshire,  he  heard  so  fine  a  con¬ 
cert  of  music,  that  he  thought  Han¬ 
del  and  his  band  were  playing  con¬ 
certos  on  the  shore.  **  Fdr,”  says  he, 
“  ’tw%F  a  fine  summer’s  eve,  the  sea 
as  smooth  as  grass,  and  not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring ;  and  the  captain 
being  a  Devonshire  man,  thought  that 
some  neighbouring  gentlemen  were 
making  merry  there;  he  ordered  out 
his  boat,  and  took  me  with  him  on 
sh«re,  and  when  we  came  up  to  the 
music,”  said  he,  “  What  do  you  think 
it  was?”  Tire  company  being  puzzled 
to  find  it  out,  “he  told  them  it  was  no¬ 
thing  but  a  shepherd  playing  upon  a 
Jew’s-harp,  and  the  variety  of  sounds 
which  they  heard,  was  owing  to  the 
echo  of  the  rocks.”  “  Strange  echo# 
indeed,”  says  a  gentleman  in  company 
though  nothing  like  one  I  heard  in 
Devonshire  myself ;  for,”  says  he,  “  a 
gentleman  of  ray  acquaintance,  shew¬ 
ing  me  his  gardens,  park,  and  other 
curiosities,  brought  me  at  last  upon 
a  mount,  which  had  a  ruin  that  stood 
at  some  small  distance ;  ‘  that  ruin,’ 
says  my  friend,  ‘makes  the  finest  echo 
from  this  place,  which  you  ever  heard, 
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he  bid  me  hollow  and  trv upon 
which,  J,  with  a  loud  voice  cried, 
Howdo)'oii  do?  And  the  echo  an¬ 
swered,  ‘‘Very  well/’ 

Blount  Sion  and  Mount  Ephraim, 
or  ivkich  is  the  best  ? 

A  WHIiMSlCAL  incident  recently 
occurred  in  the  old  chapel  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells.  The  cleik  who  is  pro¬ 
prietor  of  several  houses  on  Mount 
Sion,  has  long  been  memorable,  when 
any  of  these  are  about  to  become 
untenaiited,  to  give  out  a  particular 
Psalm,  which,  not  detracting  from 
its  spiritual  object  above,  might  serve 
at  the  same  time  to  announce,  some 
temporal  concerns  of  his  own  below. 
Some  time  ago,  how’ever,  he  had  no 
sooner  given  out  the  first  line  of  his 
favorite  ejaculation,  “  Mount  Sion  is 
a  pleasant  place !”  than  a  person 
having  a  counter  interest  in  the 
dwelling  upon  the  opposite  hill,  im¬ 
mediately,  and  in  the  same  clerical 
tone  of  voice,  rejoined,  “  IMount 
Pphraim  is  much  more  so !”  which 
threw  poor  Amen,  into  such  confusion 
and  tne  auditory  into  so  an  irrisista- 
ble  fit  of  laughter,  that  it  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  tipfie  before  the  congregation 
could  be  restored  to  its  wonted  gra¬ 
vity. 


An  Instinct  of  the  Tortoise, 

IT  is  very  remarkable,  that  when 
the  waters  are  dried  up  by  excessive 
beat,  the  tortoises,  which  always  • 
seek  for  moisture,  bury  themselves 
under  the  earth,  in  proportion  as  the 
surface  of  it  becomes  dry.  To  find 
them  it  is  then  sufficient  to  dig  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  in  the  spot  where 
they  have  concealed  themselves. — 
They  generally  remain  as  is  asleep  : 
and  never  awake,  or  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  until  the  rainy  season  has 
supplied  the  ponds  and  small  lakes 
with  water,  on  the  borders  of  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  where  they 


continue  exposed  to  the  air;  they  are 
as  large  as  those  »)f  a  pigeon  :  they 
leave  to  the  heat  and  the  sun  the  care 
of  hatching  them.  These  eggs  have 
an  excellent  taste  ;  the  white,  which 
never  becomes  hard  by  the  force  of 
fire,  preserves  the  transparency  of  a 
blueish  jelly.  It  is  not  known  whether 
instinct  be  common  to  every  species 
of  w'ater'  tortoises,  and  whether  they 
all  employ  the  same  m«ans. 


A  Copy  oj  a  Lady’s  Library, 

CASSANDRA,  a  Romance. 
Whitfield’s  Hymns. 

A  Collection  of  Trials  for  Crim  Con. 
The  Whole  Duty  of  Woman. 

Tlie  Beaux  Stiatagem. 

The  Fifteen  Comfoits  of  Matrimony, 
Wesley’s  Sermons, 

Love’s  Last  Shift. 

The  Harlot’s  Progress,  a  Poem, 

The  Week’s  Preparation. 

The  History  of  Merryland. 
Culpepper’s  Midwifery. 

Mrs.  Rudd’s  Trial. 

The  Modern  Atalantis. 

The  Pi(»us  Parishioner.' 

The  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath. 

The  Death  of  Abel. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  Beauty  to  ex¬ 
treme  Old  Age. 

Rochester’s  Poems. 

The  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tormenting, 
Callipoedia. 

Sherlock  on  Death. 

The  History  of  the  Devil 
Lord  Grey’s  Love  lietters. 

The  History  of  Apparitions. 

The  New  Art  of  Plair-diessing. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cosmetic  Wash. 
TheFahm  '^f  the  Bees. 

The  Arr  of  Love. 

The  Pal'  of  Man,  a  Poem, 

Mrs.  Glasse’s  Cookery. 

Don  Jv)hn  ;  or  the  Libertine^ 

The  Mor«vian  Hymns. 

A  Niairative  of  the  Effects  of  Mrs, 

Gibson’s Medicine* 
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IJumotirous  Instance  of  Hibernian 
Effrontery  and  Presence  of  Mind. 

A  certain  jontleman,  from  be¬ 
yond  the  iiffey,  happening,  by  some 
nicans^  or  other,  to  procure  a  com 
mission  under  General  Wolfe,  had  the 
honour,  one  day,  to  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  him  to  supper. — Meeting, 
in  the  iteriin,  by  accident,  with  one 
of  his  brother  officers,  who  strongl) 
urged  him  to  go  and  make  one  of  a 
party  at  cards  with  some  other  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  corps,  he  excused  him¬ 
self,  and  added,  with  a  de^a^e^  though 
self-important  air  of  famaliarity#  “  1 
am  to  sup  to  night  with  Wolfe.” 

The  list  w'ord  was  hardly*  uttered, 
wlsen  up  came  the  general. 

“  If  not  from  respect  to  myself, 
sir,”  said  he  to  the  astonished  HiBer- 
iiian,  ‘‘  yet  from  respect,  at  least,  to 
the  rank  I  hold,  for  tiie  future  say  • 
General  Wolfe.”^“  Your  pardon, 
sir,”  replied  the  other,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  seemingly  unembarrassed — 

We  never  say  General  C^sar,  Gen- 
ei'al  Hannibal,  therefore  I  thought  it 
altogether  superfluous  to  say  General 
Wolfe.” 


A  whimsical  Advertisement. 

THOMAS  Touchwood,  gent,  pro¬ 
poses  on  the  last  day  of  this  present 
month,  to  shoot  himself  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  His  life  being  of  no  further 
use  to  him  or  bis  friends,  he  takes 
this  method  of  endeavouring  to  turn 
his  death  to  some  account ;  and  the 
novelty  of  the  performance  he  hopes 
will  merit  tlie  attention  and  patron¬ 
age  of  the  public.  He  will  perform 
with  two  pistols,  the  first  shot  to  be 
directed  through  his  abdomen,  to 
which  will  be  added,  another  through 
his  brain  ;  the  whole  to  conclude  with 
staggering,  convulsions,  grinning,  &c. 
in  a  manner  never  before  publicly 
attempted. 

The  doors  to  he  opened  at  eight, 
atid  the  exhibition  to  begin  precisely 


at  nine.  Particular  places,  for  that 
night  only,  reserved  for  the  ladies. 
No  money  to  be  returned,  nor  half 
price  taken. 

N.  B.  Beware  of  counterfeits  and 
imj)ostors.  The  person  who  adver¬ 
tises  to  hang  himself  the  same  night, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  is 
a  taylor,  who  intends  only  to  give 
the  representation  of  death,  by  danc- 
in*g  in  a  collar;  an  attempt  infinitely 
inferior  to  Mr.  T.^s  original  and  au¬ 
thentic  performance. 

Anecdote  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince, 

WHEN  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
was  a  terror  to  France,  he  bestowed 
five  hundred  marks  per  annum  on 
Lord  Audf  !y,  for  his  service  in  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  or  Cressy,  which 
lord  immediately  gave  the  royal  pre¬ 
sent  among  his  four  'squires,  who 
fought  bravely  with  him;  which  being 
carried  to  the  prince  by  some  court- 
informers,  as  a  slight  of  his  gift,  my 
lord  was  sent  for,  and  owned  the  fact 
in  terms  of  this  purpose :  **  May  it 
please  your  highness,  these  four  gen¬ 
tlemen  behaved  themselves  better 
than  myself,  and  deserved  the  reward 
I  have  given  them;  and  blessed  be 
God,  I  have  estate  enough  to  enjoy 
all  I  desire.”  The  prince,  touched 
with  his  generosity,  confirmed  his 
donation,  and  gave  my  lord  five  hun¬ 
dred  more  for  himself.  ‘ 


Epitaph  at  Thef/ord,  in  Norfolk. 

MY  grandmother  was  buried  h^re, 

My  cousin  Jane,  and  two  uncles  dear; 

My  father  perish’d  with  a  mortification  in 
liis  thighs ; 

My  sister  dropp’d  down  dead  in  the  Mino- 
ries : 

But  the  reason  why  I’m  here  interr’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  thinking, 

Is  owirrg  to  my  good  liv  ing  and  hard  drink- 
ing. 

If,  therefore,  good  Christians,  you  wish  to 
Jive  long, 

Don’t  drink  too  mxich  wine,  brandy,  gin, 
or  any  thing  strong. 
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The  Country  Parson, 

HARD  by  the  side  of  Snovvdon’s  lofty  hill, 
Inclos’d  with  thickets  and  a  purling^  rill, 
There  liv’d  an  honest  vicar,  free  from  strife, 
Tho^  dodg’d  with  that  terapest’oos  thing, — 
a  wife. 

Neat  was  his  house,  and  humble  tho’  not 
mean. 

Fine  without  cost,  tho’ elegantly  clean  : 

In  this  paroclijal  state  he  spent  his  years. 
Nor  rais’d  by  fortune,  nor  depress’d  by 
cares  ; 

Grave,  and  close  fisted,  yet  who  once  did 
treat 

A  London  rector,  at  this  humble  seat; 

A  priest,  well  known  at  court,  in  daily  wait. 
On  bishops,  lords,  and  ministers  of  state; 
Could  flatter,  fawn,  and  cringe, — call  this 
man  brother. 

Say  one  thing  openly,  bnt  mean  another. 
Both  were  at  Cambridge  bred,  and  both  had 
spent 

Seven  studious  years  in  friendship  and  con¬ 
tent  ; 

But  this  by  hating  Tory  and  Pretender, 

Had  gained  a  living  from  our  faith’s  de¬ 
fender 

On  Cambria’s  hills,  and  now  came  down 
that  way. 

To  see  his  tenants,  and  receive  his  pay : 

The  rev’rend  vicar  treats  his  cringing 
gusst 

With  all  the  rarities  his  house  possest. 

The  beer  was  tapt,  with  cyder  rough  and 
sweet, 

And  beef  and  pork  serv’d  np,  which  lords 
might  eat ; 

Next  came  the  produce  of  the  female  goats, 
And  apples  blushing  in  their  ruddy  coats. 
All  these  were  order’d,  that  the  guest  might 
see 

IIow  Wales  abounded  in  variety  : 

But  no  such  food  could  gratify  his  taste, 

He  loads  his  trencher  with  indecent  waste  ; 
Sticks  his  fork  lightly  in  the  si^oaking  meat, 
And,  loathing,  praises  what  fie’s  forc’d  to 
eat. 

Now  dinner’s  o’er,  the  night  with  mirth 
is  crown’d 

While  loyal  healths  and  witty  jokes  go 
round  ; 

At  last  the  courtier,  mellow  grown  and 
free. 

Extols  this  unexpected  luxury. 

Alas !  (cries  he)  how  hard’s  your  present 
fate ! 

Small  is  your  fortune,  but  your  soul  is 
great ; 

Sure  this  munificent,  aspiring  mind, 

Was  ne’er  for  clilis,  and  poverty  design’d. 
Why  should  a  man  of  such  transcendent 
worth, 

Return  unheard  of  to  his  native  earth: 


Let  goats  frequent  the  brake  and  savage  den. 
You  shall  see  courts,  know  kings,  converse 
with  men : 

Disdain  old  rusty  hats,  and  thread-bare 
gown, 

And  leorn  the  niceness  of  th’  engaging 
town. 

First  preach  at  court,  then  ask  some  pretty 

see, 

A  living,  chaplainship,  or  deanery; 

Act  against  conscience,  not  afraid  to  lie, 

And  cry  up  Walpole’s  virtue  to  the  sky. 

Then  rail  at  St.  .John,  Pulteney,  and  the  rest. 
And  alw-ayssw'ear  the  present  t/mesare  best. 
Since  life’s  still  fleeting,  and  no  maa 
hath  pow’r 

To  hasten  or  retard  the  destin’d  hour. 

Since  great  and  small  must  render  up  their 
breath. 

Nor  Cambria’s  rocks  can  stand  a  seige  with 
death, 

Haste,  haste  with  me,  and  thankfully  re¬ 
ceive. 

All  the  kind  gods,  and  kinder  king  can 
give. 

But  oh !  what  vicar  with  Socratic  arms, 
Coil’d  e’er  withstand  ^preferment’s  easy 
charms  ? 

His  thoughts  are  center’d  in  some  high  de¬ 
gree. 

His  desk’s  a  throne,  his  vicarage  a  see. 

With  these  delusions  fir’d,  he  hates  delay, 
x4nd  eagerly  pursues  the  joyful  way. 

Both  bear  the  inclemencies  of  wind  and 
wet. 

And  reach  St  .Tames’s  as  the  snn  was  set. 

His  lordship’s  house  appears,  the  mastifis 
roar, 

Th’ obsequious  porter  cringes  .at  the  door. 

Up  stairs  they  go,  the  courtier  leads  (he 
way, 

Unusual  objects  claim  the  vicar’s  stay. 
Reviews  the  product  of  the  curious  loom, 
And  eyes  both  Indies  in  one  splendid  room. 

Within  the  lobby  of  a  dome  of  state, 

Both  with  due  patience  for  their  supper 
wait ; 

At  length  repeated  dainties  grace  the  board, 
Th’  untasted  offals  of  the  piddling  lord  : 
Ragouts,  and  ortolans,  and  costly  fish. 
Conceal  diseases  in  the  shining  dish. 

Our  servile  courtier  acts  the  well-known 
part, 

And  helps  the  stranger  with  the  nicest  art. 
Picks  out  the  morsel  that  is  choice  and  rare. 
And  cloys  his  stomach  with  luxuriant  fare. 
The  exaltedv  vicar  owns  his  happy  station. 
Nor  silently  enjoys  his  new  translation  ; 
When  lo!  the  steward  with  undaunted  face, 
Informs  the  courtier  of  his  sure  disgrace  ;  - 

Cancels  the  honours  which  he  had  enjoyed, 
And  in  one  moment  all  his  hopes  destroyed 
The  affrighted  vicar  in  his  wretched  state, 
Condemns  his  folly,  but  condemns  too  late, 
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Curses  the  court,  and  all  tSie  servile  train, 
V/bose  smile  is  trcach’ry,  and  Whose  friend  - 
ship’s  baue ! 

Farewell  (he  cries)  St.  James’s  gUtt’ring- 
show, 

T’ll  to  my  vicarage  and  my  moiintaias  go  ; 
There  vviiS  Hive,  in  unmolested  ease, 

On  tythe  pig,  barn-door  fowls,  and  salutar y 
peas. 

Humourous  Jewish  Origin  of  ^  the 
Custom  of  making  Fools  on  the 
First  of  April. 

THIS  is  said  to  have  begun  from 
the  mistake  of  Noah  in  sending  the 
dove  out  of  the  ark  before  the  water 
had  abated,  on  the  hist  of  the  month 
among  the  Hebrews,  which  answers 
to  our  first  of  April.  And  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  this  deliverance,  it  was  thought 
proper,  whoever  forgot  so  remark  - 
able  a  circumstance,  to  punish  them 
by  sending  them  upon  some  sleeveless 
■  errand,  similar  to  that  ineffectual 
message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent 
by  the  patriarch. 


Misfortune  remarkably  attending  the 
Stuart  Family. 

KING  Charles  the  first  was  be¬ 
headed. — His  father  James  (the  sixth 
of  Scotland,  and  first  of  England) 
lived  inglorious,  the  jest  of  all  Europe, 
and  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
suppose  he  died  of  poison.  His  mother, 
Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  was 
beheaded  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  order: 
Lord  Darnley,  her  husband,  and 
King  James’s  father,  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder  at  Edinburgh,  Queen 
Mary’s  father,  James  the  fifth  of 
Scotland,  was  said  to  have  died  ©f 
griel,  but  there  are  reasons  to  suppose 
he  was  poisoned ;  his  father,  James 
the  third  was  slain  just  after  a  battle 
against  his  lords  and  own  son ;  he 
was  killed  in  a  mill :  his  father,  James 
the  second,  was  killed  by  the  discharge 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  which  he 
would  fire  himself:  his  father,  James 
the  first,  was  killed  by  some  conspi¬ 


rators  in  his  own  chamber,  and  in  hi^ 
queen's  arms. — -If  we  'go  downward, 
from  King  Charles  the  first,  it  is  much 
the  same:  Charles  the  second  lived 
long  in  exile,  and  probably  was  poi¬ 
soned  at  last :  James  the  second,  his 
brother,  abdicated  and  died  m  France; 
his  son  (the  pretender)  if  really  such, 
(l  hough  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
he  WHS  not  his  son)  lived  dependent 
on  other  princes,  and  died  an  exile. — 
To  all  this  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
that  in  ail  probability  Queen  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  James  tlie 
second,  was  hurried  out  of  her  life 
by  a  violent  tory  faction. 

-  "  ) 

In  removing  part  of  the  Altar  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Church,  in  the  year  TT89,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  part  of  a  Monumen  t , 
with  the  following  Inscription  in  very 
legible  Characters — the  date  1690. 

HERE  lies  the  bones 
Of  Joseph  Jones, 

Wha  eat  whilst  he  was  able; 

But  once  o’er  fed. 

He  dropt  down  d^ad. 

And  fell  beneath  the  table. 

When  from  his  tomb. 

To  meet  has  doom, 

He  rises  amidst  sinners; 

Since  he  must  dwell 
In  heav’n  or  hell, 

Take  him — which  gives  best  dinners! 


Anecdote  of  the  late  Dr,  Pitcairn, 

WHEN  degrees  were  held  in  higher 
estimation,  and  therefore  more  covet¬ 
ed,  than  at  present.  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
then  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  afFr#nt 
a  Dutch  University,  where  he  himself 
had  been  graduated,  and  degrees  had 
been  much  prostituted,  sent  for  a  de- 
ploma  for  his  valet;  which  being 
granted,  he  sent  for  another  for  his 
horse;  to  which  last  request  the  rec¬ 
tor  Magnificus  replied,  that  with  a 
view  to  oblige  him,  they  had  consult¬ 
ed  their  records  for  a  precedent,  but 
that  they  could  not  find  one  ;  though 
under  the  name  of  Pitcairn,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  the  University  had  once  con¬ 
ferred  an  honarary  degree  on  an  ass. 
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The  Life  of  Edward  Marcus  Des-^ 
pard,  who  was  executed  at  Horse- 
7/ion";er-Lane,  for  High-Treason,  on 
February  2i«^,  1803, 

EDWARD  MARCUS  DESPARD 
was  born  in  1730  or  1731,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  a  verv  ancient  and  re- 
spectable  fainilv  in  the  Queen’s-connty 
in  Ireland.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
six  brothers,  ail  of  whom  except  the 
eldest,  had  served  either  in  the  army 
or  navy.  In  1766,  he  entered  the 
army  as  an  ensign  in  the  5th  regiment : 
in  the  same  regiment  he  served  as  a 
lieiuenant,  and  in  the  79th  he  served 
successively  as  lieutenant,  quarter¬ 
master,  captain-lieutenant,  and  cap¬ 
tain. — From  his  superior  officers  he 
received  many  marks  of  approbation, 
particularly  from  General  Calcraft  of 
the  50th,  General  Meadows,  and  the 
duke  of  Northumberland.  He  had 
been  for  the  last  29  years  detached 
from  any  particular  corps,  and  in¬ 
trusted  with  important  offices.  In  1779 
he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  to  the 
St.  Juan  expedition,  and  conducted 
himself  so  as  to  obtain  distinguished 
attention  and  praise  from  Captain  Poi¬ 
son,  who  commanded  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  He  also  received  the  thanks  of 
the  council  and  assembly  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  for  the  construction  of 
public  works  there,  and  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  services,  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  be  com- 
mandejs-in-chief  of  the  island  of  Rat¬ 
tan  and  its  dependencies,  and  of  the 
troops  there,  and  to  rank  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  field-engineer,  and  com¬ 
manded  as  such  on  the  Spanish  main, 
in  Rattan,  and  on  the  Musquito-shore 
and  bay  of  Honduras.  After  this,  at 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  inhabitants,  who  vo¬ 
luntarily  solicited  him  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand,  and  retook  from  the  Spaniards 
Black-river,  the  principal  settlement 
of  the  coast.  For  this  service  he  re¬ 
ceived  tho  thanks  of  the  governor. 


council,  and  assembly  of  Jamaica,  and 
of  the  king  himself.  In  1783  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In 
1784*  he  was  appointed  first  commis-^ 
sioner  for  settling  and  receiving  the 
territory  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  in  1783.  He  as  a  colonel, 
so  well  discharged  bis  duty,  that  he 
was  appointed  superintendant  of  his 
majesty's  affairs  on  the  coast  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  which  office  he  held  much  to 
the  advantage  of  t>lie  crowa  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  he  obtained  from  that  of 
Spain  some  very  im[)ortant  privileges. 
The  clashing  interests,  however,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  produced 
much  discontent,  and  the  colonel  was 
by  a  party  of  them,  accused  of  va¬ 
rious  misdemeanours  to  his  majesty’s 
ministers.  He  now  came  home,  and 
demanded  that  his  conduct  should  be 
investigated  ;  but  was,  after  two  years 
constant  attendance  on  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  government,  at  last  told  by 
ministers,  that  there  was  no  charge 
against  him  worthy  of  investigation; 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  prop^ 
to  abolish  the  office  of  superinten¬ 
dant  at  Honduras,  otherwise  he  should 
have  been  reinstated  in  it.  But  he 
was  then,  and  on  every  occasion,  as¬ 
sured  that  his  services  should  not  be 
forgotten,  but  in  due  time  meet  their 
reward.  He  and  ten  associates  being 
indicted  for  high  treason,  February  7, 
1805,  after  the  preliminary  business  of 
choosing,  the  jury  was  settled,  the 
bill  of  indictment,  which  consisted  of 
three  courts,  was  then  read.  The 
prosecution  was  opened  by  the  attor¬ 
ney-general,  who  in  a  very  eloquent 
and  impartial  manner,  laid  before  the 
jury  the  whole  of  the  charge.  “  The 
eleven  prisoners,  including  Despard„ 
formed  a  society  at  the  Oakly-Arms, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth. 
The  most  active  members,  were  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Wood,  and  their  drift  was  to 
overturn  the  government.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  having  intended  to  meet  his  par- 
3  F 
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Jiament  a  fieek  earlier  than  he  actually 
did  (on  the  l6th  of  January,  instead 
of  the  23rd,)  they  designed  on  that 
itey,  to  carry  into  effect  their  plan, 
by  laying  restraint  upon  the  king's 
person,  and  destroying  him.  Ihey 
frequently  attempted  to  seduce  sol¬ 
diers  into  the  association,  in  which, 
they  sometimes  succeeded,  and  some¬ 
times  failed. — Francis  administered 
unlawful  oaths  to  those  that  yielded, 
and,  among  others,  to  Blades  and 
Windsor,  giving  them  at  the  same 
lime,  two  or  three  copies  of  the  oath, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  t»  make 
proselytes  in  their  turn.  Windsor 
soon  after  becoming  dissatisfied,  gave 
information  of  the  conspiracy  to  a 
Mr.  Bonus,  and  shewed  him  a  copy  of 
the  oath.  This  gentleman  advised 
him  to  continue  a  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  that  he  might  learn  whether 
there  were  any  persons  of  consequence 
engaged  in  it.  On  the  Friday  before 
the  intended  assassination  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  a  meeting  took  place,  when 
Broughton  prevailed  upon  two  of  the 
associates  to  go  to  the  Flying-Horse, 
Newington,  where  he  would  meet 
with  a  nice  many  which  nice  many  as 
he  stiled  him,  was  the  prisoner,  Des- 
pard."  The  first  witness  was  John 
Stratford,  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of 
Union-hall,  who  apprehended  Colonel 
Despard  at  the  Oakly-Arms.  There 
were  about  thirty  persons  in  the  room, 
and  they  were  all,  except  the  colonel, 
of  the  lowest  class,  and  very  meanly 
dressed.  The  printed  papers  found 
in  the  room  were  then  produced  and 
read,  consisting  of  the  form  of  the 
oath,  &c.  This  witnesses'  evidence 
was  corrob^vrated  by  the  depositions 
of  other  constables  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him.  Thomas  Windsor,  the 
chief  witness,  declared  the  manner  in 
which  he  took  the  oath,  and  the  plan 
of  the  conspiracy.  Having  memioned 
tlie  intended  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
said,  the  prisoner  observed  that  the 
attack  should  be  made  on  the  day 


. . . . . .  — - 

when  his  majesty  should  go  to  the 
parliament-house,  and  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  must  be  put  to  death ;  at  the 
same  time  the  prisoner  said,  “  I  have 
weighed  the  matter  well,  and  my  heart 
is  callous !"  After  the  destruction  of 
the  king,  the  mail  coaches  were  to  be 
stopped,  as  a  signal  to  the  people  in 
the  country,  that  the  revolt  had  taken 
place  in  town.  The  prisoner  then  de¬ 
sired  the  witness  to  meet  him  the  en¬ 
suing  morning,  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  on  Tower-hill,  and  to  bring 
with  him  four  or  five  intelligent  men, 
to  consider  upon  the  best  manner  for 
taking  the  lower  and  securing  the 
arras.  The  witness  accordingly  met 
him  at  the  Tyger  public-house  on  Tow» 
er-hill,  having  brought  wi^h  him  two 
or  three  soldiers.  The  prisoner  now 
repeated  the  declaration,  that  the  king 
must  be  put  to  death — and  Wood 
promised,  when  the  king  was  going 
to  the  house,  be  would  post  himself  as 
sentry  over  the  great  gun  in  the  park — 
that  he  would  load  if,  and  fire  at  his 
majesty's  coach  as  he  passed  through 
the  park.  The  several  meetings,  con¬ 
sultations,  &c.  were  further  proved 
by  William  Campbell,  Charles  Read, 
Joseph  Walker,  Thomas  Blades,  and 
other  witnesses.  Mr.  Serjeant  Best, 
in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  dwelt  upon 
the  incredibility  of  the  witnesses. 
They  were  characters  of  no  worth — 
and  he  urged  that  the  printed  papers 
which  were  found,  were  not  sufficiently 
proved  to  be  connected  with  the  pri¬ 
soner — that  the  scheme  was  too  ro¬ 
mantic  ever  to  be  seriously  imagined — 
there  were  no  arms — not  a  pike,  a 
pistol,  or  a  rusty  musket — in  fact,  the 
attempts  of  the  heroes  of  the  Oakly- 
Arms,  as  set  forth,  far  exceeded  ad 
the  wild  sallies  of  Don  Quixote. 
Lord  Nelson  gave  a  most  excellent 
character  of  the  prisoner.  They  were 
on  the  Spanish  main  together — they 
served  together,  and  lie  declared  him 
to  have  been  a  loyal  man  and  a  brave 
officer.  On  cross  examin^ition,  his 
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lordship  said  he  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  year  !780.  Sir  Alured 
Clarke  and  Sir  Evan  Nepean  bore 
testimony  of  his  having  been  a  zealous 
officer.  Mr  Gurnev,  the  other  coun- 
sel  for  the  prisoner  addressed  the  jury 
in  an  able  sneech  ;  and  the  solicitor 
general  having  replied  on  the  part  of 
the  crown.  Lord  Ellen  borough  began 
to  siirn  up  nearly  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

“  The  prisoner  stands  charged  with 
high  treason,  of  three  sorts,  not  very 
different  m  their  nature — 1st,  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king- 
next,  for  compassing  to  seize  his  per¬ 
son — and  3dly,  for  conspiring  to  de¬ 
pose  him.  The  first  of  these  is  trea¬ 
son,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III. — 
the  two  last  by  a  recent  statute  of  the 
present  reign. — Eight  distinct  overt 
acts  are  stated  as  evidences  of  this 
intention.  Gentlemen,  the  overt  acts 
are  the  holding  conversations  for 
effecting  those  malignant  purposes  of 
the  heart.  The  defendant’s  counsel 
say,  that  the  proof  consists  only  of 
words,  and  that  it  cannot  be  treason. 
If  it  consisted  only  of ’loose  words, 
the  ebullition  of  an  irritated  or  crazy 
mind, it  would  not  be  treason,  because 
it  would  be  too  much  to  infer,  such  a 
purpose  as  the  destruction  of  the  king 
from  words  so  spoken.  But  when 
words  are  spoken  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  addressed  to  others,  exciting  and 
persuading  them  to  that  purpose,  it 
never  was  doubted  by  any  one  English 
lawyer — it  never  will  be  doubted  but 
that  they  amount  to  treason.  Ano¬ 
ther  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  is,  the  nature  of  evidence 
by  accomplices.  7’hat  he  is  a  com¬ 
petent  witness,  upon  whose  testimoay 
yo%  may  found  a  conclusion,  cannot 
be  doubted.  If  it  were  not  so,  it 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  the 
judges  sitting  here,  and  those  who 
have  formerly  sit  in  courts  of  justice, 
not  to  have  repelled  such  witnesses 
from  the  oath,  and  have  told  the  jury 
that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  credited. 


But  they  are  always  received  ;  and 
although  sullied  with  the  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  which  they  impute 
to  others,  they  are  credible,  though 
their  testimony  must  be  received  with, 
caution.*’  His  lordship  here  read  ver¬ 
batim  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken 
throughout  the  day.  Now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  is  the  whole  evidence; 

.  see  how  it  applies  to  the  charge — 
first,  with  respect  to  an  overt  act  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  county  ;  it  is  proved 
at  the  Oakley ^Arms,  and  at  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Horse — that  point  of  law  is  there¬ 
fore  satisfied.  The  only  remaining 
consideration  is,  whether  you  will  be¬ 
lieve  the  evidence  ofBlades,  Windsor, 
Erablyn  and  Francis,  or  any  of  them. 
You  have  heard  the  high  character 
given  of  the  prisoner  by  a  man,  on 
whom  topronounce  an  eulogiuni  were 
to  waste  words,  but  you  are  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  a  change  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  period  he  speaks  of.” 
The  jury,  after  about  half  an  hour’s 
conversation,  returned  the  verdict. 
Guilty,  but  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  for¬ 
mer  good  character,  and  the  services 
he  had  rendered  his  country.  The 
prisoner,  during  the  whole  trial,  ap¬ 
peared  very  composed,  nor  did  he 
exhibit  any  marks  of  agitation  when 
the  verdict  was  returned.  On  the 
following  Wednesday,  the  trial  of  the 
twelve  other  prisoners  took  place, 
when  the  same  circumstances,  by 
chiefly  the  same  witnesses,  being  re¬ 
peated,  nine  were  found  guilty,  three 
of  whom  were  recommended  to  mer¬ 
cy.  The  usual  question  was  then 
asked  each  separately,  “  What  he  had 
to  say  that  sentence  should  not  be 
pronounced  V*  when  Colonel  Despard 
remarked,  that  he  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  on  the  evidence  of  sucli 
men  as  ought  not  to  be  listened  to ; 
he  was  charged  with  seducing  certain 
soldiers — nothing  could  be  more  false; 
he  declared  he  never  had  the  smallest 
conversation  with  them  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  a  style 
of  awful  solemnity,  highly  befitting 
the  melanchoh,  but  just  occasion, 
addressed  the  prisoners  nearly  to  the 
following  purport :  — You,  Edward 
Marcus  Despard- — you,  JohnWood — 
you,  Thonfias  Broughton—you,  John 
Erancis — 3^ou,  Thomas  Newman — > 
you,  Daniel  Tindall^ — you,  James 
Sedgwick  Wratten-' — you,  William 

Lander — you,  Anthony  Graham - 

and  you,  John  M’Namara,  have  been 
seveialhy  indicted  for  conspiring 
against  his  majesty's  person,  his  crown 
and  government,  for  the  purposes  of 
subverting  the  same,  and  changing 
the  government  of  this  realm.  To  this 
indictment  ypu  have  pleaded  Not 
Guilty,  and  put  yourselves  for  trial 
upon  God  and  your  country,  which 
country  has  found  you  guilty.  After 
a  long,  patient,  and,  I  hope,  just  and 
impartial  trial,  you  have  beeii  all  of 
you  severally  convicted,  by  a  most 
yespeciable  jury  of  your  country, 
upon  the  several  crimes  laid  to  your 
charge.  In  the  course  of  evidence 
Upon  your  trial,  such  disclosures  have 
Been  made,  as  to  prove,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubf,  that  the  objects 
of  your  atrocious,  abominable,  and 
traitereus  conspiracy  were,  tp  over¬ 
throw  the  government,  and  to  seize 
Upon,  and  destroy  the  sacred  persons 
of,  pur  august  and  reverend  sove¬ 
reign,  and  the  illustrious  branch¬ 
es  4fhis  royal  house,  which  some  of 
you,  by  the  most  solemn  bond  of  your 
oath  of  allegiance,  were  pledged,  apd 
all  of  yon,  as  his  majesty's  subjects, 
revere  indispensably  bound,  by  your 
duty,  to  defend  ;  to  overthrow  that 
constitution,  its  established  freedom, 
and  boated  usages,  wbich  have  so 
long  maintained  among  us  that  just 
and  rational  equality  of  rights,  and 
security  of  property,  which  have  been 
for  so  many  ages  the  envy  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  world;  and  to  erect 
upon  its  ruins  a  wild  system  of  anar- 
f:hy  and  bloodshed,  having  for  its 


object  the  subversion  of  ail  property, 
and  the  massacie  of  its  proprietors  : 
the  annihilation  of  all  legislative  au- 
thority  and  established  order— for 
such  must  be  the  import  of  that  pro- 
mis4^beld  out  by  the  leaders  of  this 
atrocious  conspiracy,  of  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  families  of  “  those  heroes 
who  should  fall  in  the  struggle."  The 
more  effectually  to  ensure  success  in 
those  evil  machinations,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  those  who  were  to  be  seduced 
to  their  support,  endeavours  have 
been  made  by  you  and  your  accom¬ 
plices  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign,  the  soldiers  of  his 
majesty — endeavours  which,  though 
they  appear  to  have  been  in  too  many 
instances  successful,  yeti  hope  false¬ 
ly  said  tp  be  in  that  extent  stated  in 
evidence,  Equally  false,  I  hope  has 
been  another  assertion,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
w'ere  ready  for  a  change,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  support  and  adopt  sucli 
measures  as  were  likelv  to  be  most 
effectual  for  obtaining  it — a  change 
by  which  no  less  was  contemplated 
than  the  subversion  of  all  the  sources 
of  law,  order,  and  public  justice, 
and  the  substitution  of  massacre, 
anarchy,  and  all  their  dire  effects. 
Irhas,  however,  pleased  that  Divine 
Providence,  which  has  mercifully 
watched  over  the  safety  of  this  nation, 
to  defeat  your  wicked  and  abominable 
purpose,  by  arresting  your  projects 
in  their  dark  an4  dangerous  progress, 
and  thus  averting  that  danger  which 
your  machinations  had  suspended 
over  our  heads;  and  by  your  timely 
detection,  seizure,  and  submittal  to 
public  justice,  to  afford  time  for  the 
many  thousands  of  his  majesty’s  in¬ 
nocent  and  loyal  subjects,  the  intended 
victims  of  your  atrocious  and  sangui¬ 
nary  purpose,  to  escape  that  danger 
which  so  recently  menaced  them,  and 
which,  1  trust,  is  not  yet  become  toa 
formidable  for  utter  defeat.  Happily 
for  the  families  and  the  persot^  of 
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3'oiir  wicked  and  deluded  accomplices 
your  detection  has  in  time,  I  hope, 
served  to  avert  the  calamities  in  which 
they  would  have  inevitably  involved 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  innocent 
fellow  citizens.  The  vigilance  ot  that 
government,  unceasingly  directed  to 
the  public  security,  was  not  to  be 
eluded  by  the  dark  and  mysterious 
secrecy  under  which  you  endeavored 
to  mask  your  wicked  designs.  Your 
very  endeavors  to  propagate  and  pro¬ 
mote  your  projects  have  been  the 
sources  of  your  defeat;  and  thus  it 
has  happened,  that  when  you  ima¬ 
gined  your  vile  purposes  to  be  nearest 
their  completion,  they  have  been  for¬ 
tunately  discovered  by  the  very’  means 
through  which  you  intended  to  put 
them  in  execution  ;  and  thus  the  in¬ 
tended  victims,  who  were  on  the  eve 
of  being  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of 
your  projects,  have  fresh  cause  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  with  gratitude  the  goodness 
of  that  all  provident  God,  who  has 
thus  timely,  and  I  hope  for  ever,  put 
a  stop  to  your  diabolical  plans.  As 
to  you,  deluded  victims  of  a  desperate 
and  abandoned  conspiracy,  before  I 
conclude  the  awful  task  which  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  perform,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  to  yoa  on  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  those  crimes  which  have 
brought  you  to  youf  present  me¬ 
lancholy  and  ignominious  situation. 
And  first,  you  Edward  Marcus  Des- 
pard,  in  whom  the  dignified  pride  of 
birth,  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  the  habits  of  inter¬ 
course  in  that  rank  in  which  your 
conduct  was  once  so  highly  honorable 
and  from  whom  the  testimony  borne 
of  your  former  conduct  by  the  honor¬ 
able  companions  of  your  earliest 
pursuits,  adduced  in  this  court  as 
witnesses  for  your  character,  should 
have  induced  us  to  expect  widely 
different  conduct  and  principle*. 
|iow  grossly  have  you  misapplied 
and  abused  the  ^talents  and  oppor- 
fuuuie?,  which  you  enjoyed  for 


honorable  distinction  in  society  !  and 
how  have  you  degraded  yourself  to  I  ho 
association  of  those  unfortunate  and 
wretched  companions,  by  whom  you 
are  now  surrounded,  in  whose  igno¬ 
minious  fate  you  so  justly  share,  but 
who  are  the  unhappy  victims  of  your 
seductive  persuasion  and  example.  I 
do  not  wish  at  this  awful  moment,  to 
urge  any  thing  to  you  and  the  de¬ 
grading  companions  by  whom  you  are 
surrountlcd,  to  sharpen  the  bitterness 
of  your  feelings  under  the  ignominy 
of  vour  fate,  but  i  would  most  earnest- 
ly  and  sincerely  wish  to  impress  your 
mind,  during  the  short  period  of  your 
remaining  life,  with  a  due  sense  of 
vour  awful  situation,  and  of  the  cri- 
minal  conduct  which  has  involved 
you  in  your  present  ignominious  fate  ; 

1  would  earnestly  errtreat  you  zea¬ 
lously  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
callous  insensibility  of  heart,  of  which 
in  an  dll-fated  moment,  you  have- 
boasted,  and  regain  that  sanative 
affection  of  the  mind,  which  may 
prepare  your  soul  for  that  salvation, 
which,  by  the  infinite  mercy  of  God, 
I'beseech  of  that  God  you  may  obtain. 
And  as  to  you,  other  unhappy  pri¬ 
soners,  the  wretched  victims  of  his 
seduction  and  example,  to  what  a 
dreadful  and  ignominious  fate  have 
you  brought  yourselves,  and  what 
sorrow  and  affliction  have  been  en¬ 
tailed  upon  your  wretched  families, 
by  the  atrocity  of  your  crimes,  and 
your  purport  and  sanguinary  attempts 
to  subvert  that  happy  constitution 
and  government,  under  the  mild  pro¬ 
tection  of  which  you  might  still  have 
continued  to  pursue  industrious  avo¬ 
cations,  and  enjoy  with  comfort  the 
fruits  of  your  honest  and  peaceful  la¬ 
bours  ;  and  the  unexampled  mildness 
and  merciful  tendency  of  whose  laws 
you  have  this  day  experienced,  in  a 
long,  a  patient,  a  fair,  and  most  im- 
paiiii.1  trial,  before  that  respectable 
and  discerning  jury,  who  have  con¬ 
victed  you  on  the  most  uncontroverted 
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evidence  of  ^'our  guilt.  INlay  the  avv- j 
fill  and  impressive  example  of  ycurj 
untimely  faie  prove  a  warning  to  your 
v’icked  associates  and  accomplices  in 
everv  quarter  of  this  lealm,  and  in- 
cluce  them  to  abandon  those  machi¬ 
nations  which  have  brought  you  to 
this  disgraceful  catastrophe ;  May 
they  learn  to  avoid  your  fate  by 
cultivating  the  blessings  of  that  con¬ 
stitution  which  you  have  calumniated 
'  and  endeavored  to  subvert ;  and  by 
pursuing  their  honest  and  industrious 
avocations,  and  avoiding  political 
cabals  and  seditiou«;  conspiracies, 
avoid  also  those  diead ml  consequences 
in  which  they  tiiemselves  would  most 
probably  be  among  the  fust  victims. 
The  same  earnest  advice  I  have  just 
given  your  unfortunate  leader  and 
seducer,  I  now  offer  to  you,  which  is 
to  tnake  the  best  use  of  the  short 
period  of  life  now  remaining,  to  make 
your  peace  wiih  an  offended  God  for 
your  crimes,  and  seek  mercv  in 
another  life,  which  the  interest  of 
your  fellow-creatures  will  not  suffer 
.to  be  extended  to  you  here  ! 

The  only  thing  remaining  for  mcj 
is  the  painful  task  of  pronouncing 
against  you,  and  each  of  you,  the 
awful  sentence  which  the  law  de¬ 
nounces  against  youi  crime,  which  is, 
that  you  and  each  of  you  (here  his 
lordship  named  the  prisoners  severally) 
be  taken  to  tlie  place  from  whence  you 
eame,  and  from  thence  you  are  to  be 
drawn  on  hurdles  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  where  you  are  to  be  hansed 
by  the  neck,  but  not  until  you  are 
dead,  for  while  you  are  still  living 
your  bodies  are  to  be  taken  down, 
your  bowels  torn  out  and  burnt  before 
your  faces ;  your  heads  are  to  be  then 
cut  off,  and  your  bodies  divided  each 
into  four  quarters,  and  your  heads 
and  quarters  to  be  then  at  the  king’s 
disposal ;  and  may  the  Almighty  God 
have  mercy  on  your  souls!” 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
I9>  1S03,  was  received  the  informa¬ 


tion  that  the  warrant  for  execution, 
to  take  place  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  was  made  out.  it  was  sent  to 
the  keeper  of  the  New  Gaol  in  the 
Borough,  at  six  o’clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  included  the  names  of 
Coi.  Despard,  Tliomas  Broughton, 
John  Francis,  Arthur  Graham,  John 
xMacnamara,  John  Wood,  and  James 
Sedgwick  Wratten;  the  three  other 
prisoners,  Newman,  Tyndal,  and  Lan¬ 
der,  recommended  by  the  jury  to 
mercy  have  been  respited  As  soon 
as  the  warrant  for  execution  was  re¬ 
ceived,  it  was  communicated  to  the 
u  diappy  persons  by  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  with  as  much  humanity  as 
the  awful  nature  of  the  case  required. 
We  believe  it  was  expected  by  all — 
by  all  it  was  received  with  resignation 
and  fortitude.  Col.  Despard  observed, 
upon  its  being  communicated  to  him, 
that  the  time  was  short;  yet  he  had 
not  had,  from  the  first,  any  strong 
expectation  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  jury  would  be  effectual.  The 
meditation  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  a 
petition  to  the  Crown,  were  tried,  but 
Col.  Despard  was  convinced,  accord¬ 
ing  to  report,  that  they  w'ould  be  un¬ 
availing.  From  the  moment  of  his 
conviction,  he  had  begun  to  prepare 
himself  for  that  last  moment  that  was 
to  close  all  sublunary  scenes  upon  him 
for  ever !  During  the  whole  of  the 
interval  between  the  period  of  the 
passing  and  the  executing  his  sentence, 
he  behaved  with  composure. — Much 
of  his  time  was  employed  in  writing, 
some  in  reading,  and  the  greater  part 
with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Despard.  Soon 
after  the  warrant  was  received,  all 
papers,  and  every  thing  he  possessed, 
were  immediately  taken  from  the 
colonel.  He  was  strictly  seaiehed,  to 
discover  wJiether  he  had  any  knife  or 
means  of  self-destruction  concealed 
about  him,  and  every  thing  that  was 
thought  might  enable  him  to  put  an 
end  to  ins  existence,  was  conveyed  out 
of  his  reach.  There  is  no  reason  to 
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suppose  he  had  the  slightest  design  of 
committing  suicide ;  but  these  are  the 
usual  and  necessary  precautionary 
measures.  Mrs.  Despard  was  greatly 
affected  when  she  first  heard  his  fate 
was  sealed,  but  afterwaids  recovered 
her  fortitude.  Accompanied  by  ano¬ 
ther  lady,  she  had  a  last  interview 
with  him  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his 
execution,  about  three  o’clock.  The 
lady  wept  bitterly,  but  first  Mrs. 
Despard,  and  then  the  colonel,  re¬ 
proached  her  with  her  weakness. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Despard  bore  up  with 
great  firmness,  even  in  parting;  and 
when  she  got  into  a  coach,  as  it  drove 
off  she  waved  her  handkerchief  out 
of  the  window.  The  other  prisoners 
bore  their  fate  with  equal  hardihood, 
but  conducted  themselves  with  less 
solemnity  than  the  colonel. — Their 
wives,  &c.  were  allowed  to  take  a 
farewell  of  them  on  the  same  day, 
and  the  scene  was  truly  distressing ! 
Five  of  these  men  attended  on  Sundav 
morning  a  chapel  within  the  goal, 
used  for  its  inhabitants  only.  Mac- 
namara  being  a  Roman  Cathclic,  did 
not  attend ;  neither  did  the  colonel, 
who  had  constantly  refused  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  clergyman.  At  day-light 
©n  Sunday  morning,  the  drop,  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  gailows,  on  which  they 
were  to  be  executed,  were  erected  on 
the  top  of  the  gaol.  The  erection 
of  the  apparatus  of  death  gave  full 
information  of  the  approaching  event, 
and  great  crowds  continued  to  arrive 
and  retire,  viewing  the  place  the 
whole  day.  All  the  Bow-street  pa- 
trole,  and  many  other  peace-officers 
were  on  duty  all  day  and  night,  and 
the  military  near  London  were  drawn 
np  close  to  it.  JMrs.  Despard,  after 
having  taken  leave  of  her  husband 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  came 
again  about  five  o’clock  but  it  was 
thought  adviseable  to  spare  the  colo¬ 
nel  the  pangs  of  a  second  parting, 
and  she  was  therefore  not  admitted 
into  the  prison.^  8he  evinced  some. 


indignation  at  the  refusal,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  cause  for  which  her  husband 
was  to  sufier.  After  Mrs.  D.  had 
left  the  colonel,  at  three  o’clock,  he 
walked  up  and  down  his  ceil  for  some 
time,  seemingly  more  agitated  than 
he  had  been  at  the  period  of  taking 
leave  of  his  wife.  Between  six  and 
seven  in  the  evening  he  threw  himself 
on  the  bed,  and  fell  into  a  short  slee[>. 
At  eight  o’clock  he  awoke,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  one  of  the  officers  of  the  pri¬ 
son,  who  was  with  him,  in  these 
words: — Me — they  shall  receive  no 
information  from  me— no,  not  for  all 
the  gifts,  the  gold,  and  jewels  in  the 
possession  of  the  crown  !”  He  then 
composed  himself,  and  remained  si¬ 
lent.  These  expressions  might  induce 
some  to  suppose  that  endeavours  had 
been  made  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
make  disclosures.  Whether  this  was 
the  case  or  not,  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  Sir  Richard  Ford  was  at  the 
prison  on  Sunday,  and  we  believe  saw 
the  colonel  and  all  the  other  prisoners 
— but  we  have  not  heard  that  his  visit 
had  for  its  object  to'induce  them  to 
make  any  confessions.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  colonel  was  visited 
by  his  solicitor,  who  came  to  ask  him 
where  he  wished  to  be  buried  ?  He 
was  silent  for  some  nnnutes — and  at 
length  replied,  lie  believed  several  of 
his  countrymen  were  buried  at  Fancras 
— lie  therefore  desired  to  be  buried 
there.  When  Mr.  Ives  went  to  com¬ 
municate  the  warrant  for  execution  to 
two  of  the  prisoners.  Wood  and  Gra¬ 
ham,  they  said  they  wished  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him.  On 
Sunday  evening  he  went  to  them,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  clergyman,  Mr  Wink- 
worth. — Graham  tlien  entered  into  a 
long  conversation  with  him,  upon  the 
motives  of  the  meeting  at  ilie  public- 
house  where  they  were  apprehended ; 
but  we  do  not  learn  that  he  Ihrev/  any 
new  light  Upon  the  subject,  or  made 
any  discoveries  of  importance, —  M-afi- 
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iiamara  spent  the  whole  of  the  ni^ht 
in  prayer.  7'he  Roman  Catholic  priest 
le'ft  him  at  a  late  hour  of  the  nif»hf, 
and  came  a^aiu  early  in  the  mornin". 
Graham,  Wratten,and  another  (Wood 
we  believe)  were  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  engaged  in  a  similar  manner. 
They  were  dissenters— Broughton  and 
Francis  were  protestants.  Col.  Des* 
pard  slept  from  three  to  lialf-past  four; 
the  remainder  of  the  night  he  passed 
in  walking  up  aiid  down  his  ceil.  The 
rest  of  the  prisoners  slept  about  two 
iiours.  All  the  arrangements  for  the 
execution  were  settled  on  Sunday,  by 
Sir  Richard  Ford,  and  ti’.e  sheriffs  of 
Surry,  with  the  government  and  the 
magistrates.  Sit  Richard  slept  that 
night  at  Mr.  Smith's,  in  order  to  be 
near  the  prison.  At  four  o’clock  the 
following  morning,  Monday,  February 
2J,  the  drum  beat  at  the  horse-guards, 
as  a  signal  for  the  cavalrv  to  assemble. 
We  understand  that  four  regiments 
were  on  duty.  Two  troops  of  horse 
were  stationed  at  the  Obelisk  ;  others 
patroled  the  roads  from  the  Obelisk 
to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  down 
the  Borough  road.  The  military  oc¬ 
cupied  their  station  as  soon  as  it  was 
day-light.  It  was  not  till  past  five 
o’clock  that  persons  began  to  pour  in 
aoj  numbers  along  the  Westminster 
and  city  roads  to  Horsemonger-lane. 
At  half-past  six  the  prison  bell  rung, 
the  signal  for  unlocking  the  cells. 
Mr.  Winkworth,  the  clergyman,  and 
Mr.  Grithth,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  (the  same  gentleman  who  attend¬ 
ed  Quigley  when  he  was  executed) 
came  to  the  prison  and  were  immedi¬ 
ately  admitted  to  the  prisoners.  At 
seven  o'<^ock  five  of  them,  Broughton, 
Francis,  Graham,  Wood,  and  Wrat- 
ten,  went  into  the  chape!.  They  at¬ 
tended  to  the  prayers  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness,  but  at  the  same  time  without 
seeming  to  lose  that  firmness  they  had 
displayed  since  their  trial.  Before 
they  received  the  sacrametR,  four  of 
tfiem  confessed  they  had  done  wrong. 


but  not  to  the  extent  charged  against 
them  by  the  evidence.  The  fifth, 
Graham,  said  he  was  innocent  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  but  had 
attended  two  meetings,  the  second  at 
the  instigation  of  Francis.  It  was 
Eniblyn,  he  added,  who  called  on 
him  to  go  to  the  meeting,  by  Francis’s 
desire.  For  some  time  the  clergyman 
refused  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  Francis,  because  lie  persisted  in  de¬ 
claring  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime. 
The  clergyman  said  to  liira,  You 
admit  vou  attended  meetings]”  He 
replied,  “  Yes.”  “  You  knew  they 
were  for  the  purpose  of  overturning 
the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
country.  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to 
enter  into  particulars,  I  only  wish 
you  to  acknowledge  generally.” 
Francis  then  smiled  (it  seemed  to  be 
the  natural  character  of  his  counte¬ 
nance)  and  answered,  I  admit  I  have 
done  wrong  in  attending  those  meeir 
ings.”  The  clergyman  then  asked 
each  of  them  “  how  they  found  them¬ 
selves?”  Francis,  Wood,  Broughton, 
and  Wratten  said,  ‘‘  they  were  never 
happier  in  their  lives.”  Graham  re¬ 
mained  silent.  The  sacrament  was 
then  administered  to  them.  The  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  chapel  lasted  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Before  it  was  all  over. 
Col.  Despard  and  Macnamara  were 
brought  down  from  their  cells ;  their 
irons  were  knocked  off,  and  their  arms 
and  hands  bound  with  ropes.  Des¬ 
pard  walked  up  and  down  before  the 
chapel  door,  but  did  not  enter  the 
chapel.  Macnamara  walked  about 
in  earnest  conversation  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  with  a  book  in 
his  hand.  Whilst  Despard  was  at  the 
chapel  door,  the  sheriff  (Pepper)  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  very  humanely  to  him, 
and  asked  him  if  lie  could  render  him 
any  service.  The  colonel  thanked  him, 
and  replied  that  he  could  not.  The 
sheriff  added  something  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  it  is  supposed  related  to  Mrs, 
Despard.  Whilst  the  clergyman  was 
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gone  out  of  the  chapel  to  prepare  for 
the  sacrament,  the  five  prisoners  in 
the^chapel  rose,  on  hearing  the  colo- 
iieTs  irons  being  knocked  off.  The 
executioner  then  tied  their  arms  and 
hands  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
before  bound  the  colonel  and  Mac- 
namara.  Notice  was  then  given  to 
the  sheriff  that  they  were  ready.  The 
colonel,  who  stood  the.  first,  retired 
behind,  and  motioned  to  Francis  (who 
was  making  way  for  him)  to  go  before 
him.  Jtisthe  body  of  a  small  cart, 
on  which  two  trusses  of  clean  straw 
are  laid  :  it  was  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  procession  moved  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order : 

The  sheriff  of  Surrey, 

The  clergyman  in  his  gown, 
Mr.IveSjthe  keeper,  with  a  white  wand, 
High  constable, 

.Other  constables. 

The  executioner  with  a  drawn  sword. 

Macnamara  and  Graham  were  first 
put  into  the  hurdle,  and  drawn  to  the 
lodge,  were  the  inner  gates  were 
opened,  and  they  were  conveyed  to 
the  stair-case  that  leads  up  to  the 
scaffold.  The  hurdle  then  returned, 
and  brought 

Broughton  and  Wiatten, 
then 

Wood  and  Francis. 

Last  of  all,  Coi.  Despard  was  put  in 
it  alone. 

Macnamara  seemed  intent  upon  the 
book  in  his  hand.  Graham  remained 
silent.  Broughton  jumped  into  the 
hurdle,  smiled,  and  looked  up  to  the 
scaffold.  Wood  and  Francis  both 
smiled,  and  they  all  surveyed  the  aw¬ 
ful  scene  with  much  composure.  Des¬ 
pard  shook  hands  with  a  gentleman, 
as  he  got  into  the  hurdle,  and  looked 
up  to  the  scaffold  with  a  smile.  As 
soon  as  they  had  all  been  conveyed  in 
the  hurdle  to  the  staii;-case  that  leads 
to  the  scaffold,  they  were  escorted 
up  one  by,  one — the  sheriff,  Sir  R. 


Ford,  the  clergyman,  Mr.Winkworth, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
Mr.  Griffith,  preceding  them.  Seven 
coffins,  or  shells,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  placed  in  a  room  under  the 
scaffold,  were  brought  up  and  placed 
on  the  platform,  on  which  the  drop 
was  erecteil.  A  hag  of  saw-dust,  to 
catch  the  blood  when  the  heads  were 
severed  fiom  their  bodies,  was  placed 
beside  tiiem. — The  block  was  near 
the  scatfold.  There  were  about  100 
spectators  on  the  p^Ialform.  The 
greatest  order  and  silence  were  ob¬ 
served.  As  sooH  as  the  prisoners 
were  placed  on  the  hurdle,  St.George^s 
bell  tolled  for  some  time.  It  was 
about  half-past  eight  when  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  brought  up  to  the  scaffold 
one  by  one.  As  soon  as  the  cord  was 
fastened  round  the  neck  of  one,  the 
second  was  brought  up,  and  so  on  till 
the  cords  were  fastened  round  the 
necks  of  all  the  seven,  Macnamara 
was  first  brought  up  ;  he  still  held  a 
book  in  his  hand  ;  and  when  the  cord 
was  placed  round  his  neck,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  the  greatest  devotion. 
Lord  Jesus  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
Oh,  Lord,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  me  Graham  came  second; 
he  looked  pale  and  ghastly,  but  spoke 
not.  Wrattan  was  the  third  :  he  as- 
scended  the  scaffold  with  much  firm¬ 
ness.  Broughton,  the  fourth,  smiled 
as  he  ran  up  the  scaffold  stairs,  but 
as  soon  as  the  rope  w'as  fastened  round 
his  neck  he  turned  pale,  and  smiled 
no  more.  He  joined  in  prayer  with, 
much  earnestness.  Wood  was  the 
fifth — Francis  the  sixth.  Francis 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  compo- 
suie,  which  he  preserved  to  the  last. 
Wood  and  Broughton  were  equally 
composed.  Of  all  of  them,  Francis 
was  the  best  looking — tall,  handsome 
and  well  made.  He  and  W©od  were 
dressed  in  soldier's  uniform;  the  rest 
were  in  coloured  clothes.  Colonel 
Despard  was  brought  up  ihe  last, 
dressed  in  boots,  a  dark  brown  great 
3  © 
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to  falter  a  little  here— he  paused  a 


roat,  his  hair  unpowdered ;  he  as- 
tended  the  scaffold  with  great  firm¬ 
ness,  and  his  countenance  underwent 
not  the  slightest  change,  while  the 
awful  ceremony  of  fastenitig  the  rope 
round  liis  neck,  and  placing  the  cap  on 
his  head,  was  performing  ;  he  looked 
at  the  multitude  assembled,  with  per¬ 
fect  calmness.  The  clergyman,  who 
ascended  the  scaffold  after  the  pri¬ 
soners  v/ere  tied  up,  spoke  to  him  a 
few  words  as  he  passed.  The  colonel 
bow’ed,  and  thanked  him.  The  cere¬ 
mony  of  fastening  the  prisoners  being 
finished,  the  colonel  advanced  as  near 
as  he  could  to  the  edge  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  made  the  following  speech 
to  the  nmltitude  : — 

“FELLOW  CITIZENS,'' 

“  I  COME  here  as  you  see,  after 
having  served  my  country — faithfully, 
honourably,  and  usefully  served  it, 
fisr  thirty  years  and  upwards,  to  suffer 
death  upon  a  scaffold,  for  a  crime  of 
which  1  protest  1  am  not  guilty.  I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  am  no  more 
guilty  of  it  than  any  of  you  who  may 
be  now  hearing  me:  But  though  his 
majesty’s  ministers  know  as  W'ell  as  1 
do,  that  I  am  not  guilty,  yet  they 
-  avail  themselves  of  a  legal  pretext  to 
destroy  a  man,  because  he  has  been 
a  friend  to  trutii,  to  liberty,  and  jus¬ 
tice.  (There  was  a  considerable  liuzza 
from  part  of  the  populace  the  nearest 
to  him,  but  who,  from  the  height  of 
the  scaffold  from  the  ground,  could 
not,  for  a  certainty,  distinct ly  hear 
what  was  said.  The  colonel  proceeded) 
because  he  has  been  a  friend  to  the 
poor  and  distressed.  But,  citizeus, 
i  hope  and  trust,  notwithstanding  my 
fate,  and  the  fate  of  those,  who  no 
doubt  ivill  soon  follow  me,  that  the 
principles  of  freedom,  of  humanity, 
and  of  justice,  will  finally  triumph 
over  falsehood,  tyranny,  and  delusion, 
and  every  principle  hostile  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  human  race.  And  now 
having  said  this,  I  have  a  little  more 
to  add,  (The  coloncfs  voice  seemed 


moment,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  say 
something  more,  but  had  forgotten  it. 
He  then  concluded  in  the  following 
manner:)  I  have  little  more  to  add, 
except  to  wish  you  all  health,  iiappi- 
Hoss,  and  freedom,  which  I  have  en- 
deavom  ed,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power, 
to  procure  for  you,  and  for  mankind 
in  general,” 

The  cohmel  spoke  in  a  firm  and  au¬ 
dible  tone  of  voice  ;  he  left  off  sooner 
than  was  expected.  There  was  no 
public  expression,  oither  of  approba¬ 
tion  or  disapprobation  given  w  hen  he 
had  concluded  his  address.  As  soon 
as  tite  colonel  had  ceased  speaking, 
the  clergyman  pra)cd  with  five  of  the 
prisoners.  Macnamara  prayed  ear¬ 
nestly  with  the  clergyman  of  his  own 
persuasion.  Despard  surveyed  the 
populace,  and  made  a  siiort  answer, 
which  was  not  distinctly  heard,  to  some 
few  words  addressed  to  him  by  Fran¬ 
cis,  who  was  next  him.  The  clergy¬ 
man  now  shook  hands  with  each  of 
them.  Colonel  Despard  bowed,  and 
seemed  to  thank  him  as  he  shook 
hands  with  him.  The  executioners 
pulled  the  caps  over  the  faces  of  the 
unhappy  persons,  and  descended  the 
scaffold.  Most  of  them  exclaimed, 
“  Lord  Jesus  receive  our  souls !" 
The  last  and  most  dreadful  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  now  to  be  performed 
The  most  awful  silence  prevailed,  and 
the  thousands  present,  all  with  one 
accord,  stood  uncovered.  At  seven 
minutes  before  nine  o’clock,  the  signal 
was  given,  the  platform  dropped,  and 
they  were  all  launched  into  eternity!! 
The  colonel  had  not  owe  struggle ; 
twice  he  opened  and  clenched  his 
hands  together  convulsively— be  stirred 
n®  more.  Macnamara,  Graham, 
Wood,  and  Wratten,  were  motionless 
after  a  few  struggles.  Broughton  and 
Francis  struggled  violently  for  some 
moments  after  all  the  rest  were  without 
motion.  The  executioner  pulled 
their  legs,  to  put  an  end  to  their  pain 
more  speedily.  After  hanging  about 
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half  an  hour  until  they  were  quite 
death  they  were  cut  down.  Colonel 
Despard  was  fifst  cut  down,  his  body 
placed  upon  saw-dust,  and  his  head 
upon  a  block:  after  his  coat. had  been 
taken  off,  his  head  w'as  severed  from 
his  body,  by  persons  engaged  on  pur 
pose  to  perform  that  ceremony.  The 
executioner  then  took  the  head  by  the 
hair,  and  carrying  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
parapet  on  the  right  hand,  held  it  up 
to  the  view'  of  the  populace,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “This  is  the  head  of  a  trai¬ 
tor,  Eilward  Marcus  Despard.’'  The 
same  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
parapet  at  the  left  hand.  There  was 
some  hooting  and  hissing  when  the  co¬ 
lonel’s  head  was  exhibited.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  now  put  into  the  shell  that 
had  been  prepared  for  them.  The 
other  prisoners  were  then  cut  down, 
their  heads  severed  from  their  bodies, 
^Ind  exhibited  to  the  populace,  with 
the  same  exclamation  of,  “This  is  the 
head  of  another  trailer.”  The  bodies  - 
were  then  put  into  their  different  shells, 
and  delivered  to  their  friends  for  in¬ 
terment.  The  populace  were  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  Macnamara, 
who,  on  ascending  the  scaffold,  bowed. 
Many  of  them  were  acquainted  with 
him.  They  pitied  the  situation  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  malrried 
but  a  short  time.  It  was  at  first 
thought  he  was  Colonel  Despard. 
The  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  horse- 
monger-lane  was  immense;  as  the 
time  of  execution  drew  near,  the 
people  from  all  parts  came  with  such 
force  as  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
Those  who  had  been  in  dry  situations, 
were  pushed  into  the  mid<iie  of  the 
road,  where  they  stood  almost  up  to 
the  knees  in  mud.  Several  lost  their 
shoes  by  the  continual  pushing  and 
jostling.  Many  fainted,  both  nien 
and  women  ;  of  the  latter,  fiowevei 
their  were  but  few.  While  the  heads 
were  exhibiting,  tl^e  populace  took  ofl' 
their  hats.  The  execution  was  over 
by  ten  o’clock,  and  the  populace  soon 
after  dispersed  quietly.  There  was 


not  the  least  tendency  to  riot  or  dis^ 
turbance.  The  precautions,  however 
taken  by  government,  were  certaiijy 
proper.  A  sky-rocket  was  sent  to  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  to  be  let  off,  as 
a  signal  to  the  military,  in  case  of  any 
disturbance.  The  body  of  Colonel 
Despard  having  Iain  at  mount-row, 
opposite  the  asylum,  was  taken  away 
on  the  first  of  Marcii,  by  bis  friends, 
with  a  hearse  and  three  mourning 
coaches,  and  interred  near  the  north- 
door  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  St.  Paul's 
church-yard.  The  crowd  was  great: 
but  when  the  grave  was  covered  in, 
the  people  immediately  and  quietly 
dispersed.  The  city-marshal  was  pre¬ 
sent,  lest  there  should  be  any  disturb¬ 
ance  on  the  occasion.  ^ 


Epitaph  on  Mr.  Thomas  Alh 

READER  beneath  this  marble  lie« 

All  that  was  noble,  good  and  wise  ; 
All  that  once  was  form’d  on  earth. 

All  that  was  of  mortal  birth  ; 

All\h^i  liv’d  above  the  ground, 

May  within  this  grave  be  found  : 

If  you  have  lost  or  great  or  smail, 
Come  here  and  weep,  for  here  lies  All ; 
Then  smile  at  death,  enjoy  your  mirth, 
Since  he  has  took  bis  All  from  earth. 


The  enormous  Nose. 

A  G'EN  rLEMAN  who  possessed  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  nose  than 
nature  usually  bestows  upon  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  cwtiUived  to  make  it  more 
enormous  by  his  invincible  attachment 
to  the  bottle,  which  also  beset  it  with 
emeralds  and  rubies.  To  add  to  his 
misfortunes,  this  honest  toper’s  face 
was  somewhat  disfigured  bv  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  regular  pair  of  e\es;  one  being 
black,  and  the  other  ot’a  reddish  hue, 
A  person  happening  once  to  observe, 
that  his  eyes  were  not  fellows,  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  that  circumstance. 
The  rosey-gilled  old  tipler  demanded 
the  reason  ;  “  Because,"  replied  the 
jocular  genius,  “  if  your  e^es  had 
been  matches,  your  nose  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  set  them  in  a  flame,  and  a 
dreadful  conflagration  might  hav« 
been  apprehended.” 

3g  2 
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Paper^  A  Poem  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

SOME  wit  of  old — snch  wits  of  old  there 
were' 

Whose  hints  shnw’d  meaning,  whose  allu¬ 
sions  care ; 

By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human 
kind, 

Call’d  clear  blank  paper  ev’ry  infant  mind  ; 
When  still,  as  opening  sense  her  dictates 
w'rote,  V 

Fair  virtue  put  a  seal,  or  vice  a  bIot« 

The  thought  was  happy,  pertinent  and 
true  ; 

Methinks  a  genius  might  the  plan  pKFBSse. 

I  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption)  I — 

No  wit,  no  genius,  yet  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  papers  various  wants  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance  and  use. 
Men  are  as  various  :  and,  if  right  I  scan. 
Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 

Pray  note  the  fop — half  powder  and  half 
lace— 

Nice  as  a  band-box  werehis  dw  elling-place: 
He’s  the  yilt-paper,  which  apart  you  store, 
And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  th  'scrutoire. 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  forth, 
Are  copy-paper  of  inferior  worth  ; 

Less  priz’d,  more  useful,  for  your  desk  de¬ 
creed. 

Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  ev’ry  need. 

The  wretch,  whom  av’rice  bids  to  pinch 
and  spare, 

.Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir. 
Is  coarse  brown  paper ;  such  as  pedlars 
choose 

To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will 
use. 

Take  next  the  miser’s  contrast, who  desf  roy  s 
Health,  fame,  and  fortune,  in  a  round  of  joys. 
Will  any  paper  match  him?  Yes,  throughout, 
He’s  a  true  sinking-paper,  past  all  doubt. 

The  retail  politician’s  anxious  thought 
Deems  this  side  alw^ays  right,  and  that  stark 
nought ; 

He  foams  with  censure  :  with  applause  he 
raves — 

A  dupe  to  rumours,  and  a  tool  of  knaves  ; 
He’ll  want  no  type  his  weakness  to  proclaim, 
WHiile  such  a  thing  as  fools-cap  has  a  name. 

The  hasty  gentleman,  whose  blood  runs 
high. 

Who  picks  a  quarrel,  if  you  step  awry. 
Who  can’t  a  jest,  or  hint,  or  look  endure  : 
W'hat’s  he  ?  What?  Touch-paper  to  be  sure 

What  are  your  poets,  take  them  as  they 
fall. 

Good,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read 
at  all  ? 

Them  and  their  works  in  the  same  class 
you’ll  find  ; 

They  are  the  mere  waste-paper  of  mankind. 


Observe  the  maiden,  innocently  sw'eet, 
She’s  fair  white-paper,  an  unsullied  sheet : 
On  which  the  happy  man,  whom  fate  ordains 
May  write  his  name,  and  take  her  for  his 
pains. 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one  I’ll 
bring; 

’Tisthe  gfrcai  man  w’ho  scorns  a  little  thing, 
Whose  thoughts,  whose  deeds,  whose  max-* 
iras  are  his  own. 

Form’d  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone  : 
The  genu  ine  royal -paper  is  his  breast ; 

Of  all  the  kinds  most  precious,  purest,  best. 


A  curious  Advertisement, 

J  GEORG  t  Ridler,  near  Stroud,  in 
the  County  of  Gloster,  Broadweaver 
at  the  desier  of  peeple  hereabot  do 
give  Nautis  That  I  have  Inockilated 
these  too  seazons  past  betweene  2  and 
300  for  the  Smale  Pox  and  but  too 
or  three  of  them  have  died-~A  Many 
peepel  be  a  feard  of  the  thing  but 
evaith  it  is  No  More  than  than 
Scrattiu  a  bit  of  a  haul  in  their  Yarm 
A  pushin  in  a  peece  of  Skraped  rag 
dipt  in  Sum  of  the  Pocky  Matter  of 
Child  under  the  distemper — That 
Every  Body  in  the  Nashion  may  be 
sarved  I  Will  God  Willin  Undertake 
to  Inockillat  them  with  the  pervizer 
they  will  take  too  Purges  beforehand 
and  loose  a  little  blud  away,  for  half 
a  Crown  a  head  ;  And  1  will  be  bound 
too  say  Noo  body  goes  beyond  me. 

N,B.  Poor  Volk  at  a  Shillin  a  head 
but  all  must  pay  for  the  purge. 


Properties  of  a  Gardener, 

QUESTION. — Why  is  a  gardener 
the  most  extraordinary  man  in  the 
world! 

Ans. — Because  no  man  has  more 
business  upon  earth,  and  always 
chooses  good  grounds  forwhat  he  does» 
He  commands  his  thyme,  he  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  mint,  and  fingers  penny¬ 
royal,  He  raiseth  his  salary  every 
year,  and  it  is  a  bad  year  indeed  that 
does  not  produce  a  plum.  He  meets 
with  more,  boughs  than  a  minister  of 
state.  He  makes  more  beds  than  the 
French  king,  and  has  in  them  more 
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painted  ladies:  and  more  genuine 
roses  and  lillies  than  are  to  be  found 
at  a  country  wake.  He  makes  raking 
his  business  more  than  his  diversion, 
as  many  other  gentlemen  do;  but  he 
makes  it  an  advantage  to  his  health 
and  fortune,  which  few  others  do. 
He  can  boast  more  rapes  than  any 
other  rake  in  the  kingdom.  His  wife, 
notwithstanding,  has  enough  of  lad’s- 
love  and  heartVease,  and  never  wishes 
for  weeds.  Distempers  fatal  to  olher.s 
never  hurt  him.  He  walks  the  belter 
for  the  gravel,  and  thrives  rao^t  in  a 
consumption.  He  can  boast  of  more 
bleeding  hearts  than  your  ladyship, 
and  more  laurels  (if  possible)  than 
Frederick  HI.  King  of  Prussia;  but 
his  greatest  pride,  and  the  world’s 
envy  is,  he  can  have  yew  when  he 
pleases. 


Pathetic  Nai'ration, 

SOME  time  ago,  two  poor  indus¬ 
trious  shoemakers  and  a  woman  (the 
wife  of  a  shoemaker)  went  from  Elgin 
to  Granten-market,  Scotland,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  33  miles,  with  a  few  shoes  in 
wallets  on  their  backs.  Having  sold 
their  goods,  on  their  return  by  the 
Mannoch  road,  they  were  overtaken 
in  that  long,  dreary  and  desolate  hill, 
far  from  any  human  habitation,  by 
a  terrible  snow  storm.  Exhausted 
by  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  road  and 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  no  pitying 
eye  or  helping  hand  near  them,  they 
seemed  to  have  crowded  together  in 
a  hollow  place  on  the  road  side,  and 
sat  down,  benumbed  with  cold,  for 
rest  or  shelter:  here  they  had  been 
overpowered  by  sleep,  and  death  came 
to  close  the  trouble  scene  !  A  coun¬ 
tryman  passing  along  the  same  road 
the  next  morning,  struck  with  horror 
on  observing  a  hand  and  foot  pointing 
through  a  wreath  of  snow,  ran  back 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  nearest  house 
and  brought  assistance,  to  dig  the 
three  unfortunates  from  their  dreadful 
grave.  Information  being  sent  to 


Elgin  (six  miles  off,)  a  party  of  men 
with  a  hearse  went  to  bring  home 
their  bodies  to  their  sorrowing  rela¬ 
tions.  Thus,  three  poor  families  were 
at  once  thrown  on  the  compassion 
and  bounty  of  the  public  ;  and  it  is 
wiih  much  pleasure  we  record  the 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elgin, 
who  contributed  100  guineas  towards 
their  support. 

Anecdote, 

THE  writer  of  a  modern  book  of 
travels,  relating  the  particulars  of  his 
being  cast  away,  thus  concludes:— 
“After  having  walked  eleven  hours 
without  tracing  the  print  of  a  human 
foot,  to  my  great  comfoU  and  delight 
I  saw  a  man  hanging  upon  a  gibbet ; 
my  pleasure  at  this  cheering  prospect 
was  inexpiessihle,  for  it  convinced 
me,  I  was  in  a  civilized  country. 


An  extraordinary  Being. 

IN  1559,  the  Marshal  de  Beaiimo- 
nier  was  hunting  one  day  in  the  forest 
of  Maine,  when  his  servants  brought 
to  him  a  man  of  an  extraordinary 
appearance,  whom  they  had  taken 
asleep  in  a  thicket:  on  his  forehead 
grew  two  horns  exactly  resembling 
those  of  a  ram;  his  head  was  bald, 
and  his  beard  red  and  woolly,  as  sa¬ 
tyrs  are  represented.  The  circum¬ 
stance  was  so  singular,  that  they  in¬ 
stantly  quitted  the  chace,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  man  to  Paris  ;  where,  after 
gratifying  the  court,  he  was  given  to 
a  showman  or  keeper  of  wild  beasts. 
His  vexation  at  being  exposed  to  pub¬ 
lic  view  in  the  neighbouring  fairs  and 
markets  was  so  extreme,  that  he  lived 
only  three  months,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of-  St.  Come,  The 
turn  of  his  epitaph  has  lillle  to  re 
commend  it,  but  probably  at  that 
time  it  did  not  want  admirers. 

Near  this  foot-worn  path  is  laid, 

A  cuckold  strange  whom  nature  made; 
Horns  he  wore,  yet  had  no  wife ; 

Pray  for  his  bliss  in  future  life. 
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Chimnies. 

IN  1200,  they  were  scarcely  known 
in  England,  one  only  was  allowed  in 
a  religious  house,  one  in  a  manor 
ditto,  one  in  the  great  hall  of  a  castle, 
or  lord’s  house  -but  in  other  houses 
they  had  nothing  but  what  was  called 
Rere  Dosse,  where  their  fond  was 
dressed,  where  they  dined,  and  the 
smoke  found  its  way  out  as  it  could. 
In  King  Henry  the  Vill/s  time  the 
university  at  Oxford  had  no  fire  al¬ 
lowed,  for  it  is  mentioned,  that  after 
the  stewards  had  supped,  which  took 
place  at  eight  o’clock,  they  went 
again  to  their  studies  till  nine,  and 
then  in  the  winter,  they  having  no 
fire,  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  good 
run  for  half  an  hour,  to  get  heat  in 
their  feet  before  they  went  to  bed. 


Smgular  Entertainment  given  to  the 
French  King  Charles  XI.  ajter 
Hunting. 

CHARLES  XL  attended  by  his 
court,  had  been  bunting  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Carcassoue.  After  the 
stag  had  been  taken,  a  gentleman  of 
the  neighbourhood  invited  the  king  to 
a  dinner  which  he  had  provided  for 
Jiim.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ban¬ 
quet,  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  suddenly 
opened,  a  thick  cloud  descended  and 
burst  over  their  heads  like  a  storm  of 
thunder;  pouring  forth  a  shower  of 
sugar  plumbs  instead  of  hail,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  gentle  rain  of 

V  C- 

rose  'water*  ' 

Wise  and  remarkable  Sayings  of 
eminent  Men. 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  be¬ 
ing  asked  what  tinngs  he  thought 
most  proper  lor  boys  to  learn,  ans¬ 
wered,  ‘  fiiose  thingswbich  they  ought 
to  practicewheu  they  come  to  be  njt  n.’ 
A  wiser  than  Agesilaus  has  inculcated 
the  same  seiitiuient;  ‘Tiain  upa  cluld/ 
said  Solomon,  ‘in  the  wav  lie  should 
and  when  he  his  old  he  will  nojl 
depari  from  it,’  . 


An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in 
his  motto,  that  time  was  his  estate! 
an  estate  indeed  which  will  produce 
nothing  with  cultivation,  but  which 
will  always  abundantly  repay  the  ia- 
hours  of  industry,  and  satisfy  the 
most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of 
it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negli¬ 
gence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious 
plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather 
than  use. 

When  Aristotle  w'as  asked  what  a 
man  could  gain  by  telling  a  falsehood, 
he  replied,  ‘Never  to  be  bdievedwhen 
he  speaks  the  truth/ 

Sully,  llie  great  stateemen  and  min¬ 
ister  to  Henry  IV.  king  of  France, 
always  retained  at  his  table,  in  his 
most  prosperous  days,  the  same  fru¬ 
gality  to  which  he  had  been  accustom¬ 
ed  in  early  life.  He  was  frequently 
reproached  by  the  courtiers  for  this 
simplicity ;  but  be  used  to  reply  to 
them,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  phi¬ 
losopher:  ‘If  the  guests  be  men  of 
sense,  there  is  suliicient  for  them;  if 
they  be  not,  I  can  very  well  dispense 
with  their  company.’ 

Titus,  the  Roman  emperor,  recol¬ 
lecting  at  supper,  that  he  had  not 
done  any  act  of  public  utility  during 
the  day,  said  to  those  who  were  with 
him,  ‘My  friends,  I  have  lost  a  dav/ 
Antofiinus  Pius,  the  Roman  empe¬ 
ror,  was  an  amiable  man  and  good 
prince.  When  some  of  his  courtiers 
attefnpted  to  influence  him  with  a 
passion  for  military  glory,  lie  answer¬ 
ed,  tiiat  he  more  desired  the  preser- 
vaiion  of  one  subject  than  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  thousand  enemies. 

Alen  are  too  often  ingenious  in  ma¬ 
king  themselves  miserable,  by  aggra¬ 
vating  to  tiieir  own  fancy,  all  the  evils 
whicli  they  endure.  They  compare, 
themselves  with  none  but  those  whom 
they  imagine  to  be  more  happy;  and 
complain  that  upon  them  alone  has 
fallen  the  whole  load  of  liiiman  sor¬ 
rows.  T  will  restore  thy  daughteK 
again  to  life/  ‘said  an  eastern  sage  to  a 
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prince  who  grieved  immoderately  for 
trie  loss  of  ii  beloved  child,  provided 
thou  art  able  to  engrave  on  her  tomb 
the  names  of  three  persons  who  have 
never  mourned  '  d’he  prince  made 
inquiiy  aber  such  persons  ;  but  found 
llie  inquiiy  vain,  and  w  as  silent. 

Queen  Mary, 

1\I  ARY  possrss<*d  few'  qualities  either 
estimable  or  amiable,  and  her  person 
was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour 
and  address.'  Obstinacy,  bigotry, 
violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge, 
tyranny  ;  every  circumstance  of  her 
character  took  a  tincture  from  her 
bad  temper  and  narrow  understand 
hig. 

And  amid  that  complication  of 
vices,  which  entered  into  her  compo¬ 
sition,  we  shall  scarcely  find  anv  virtue 
but  sincerity;  a  quality  which  she 
seems  to  have  maintained  tliroughoul 
her  wliole  life;  except  iii  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  reign,  when  the  necessity 
of  iier  tiffaiis  obliged  her  lo  make 
some  promises  to  the  Protestants, 
which  she  never  intended  to  perform. 
But  in  these  cases  a  weak  bigoted  wo¬ 
man,  under  the  government  of  priests, 
easily  finds  casuistry  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  to  herself  the  violation  of  an  en- 
gagement. 

She  appears  also,  as  well  as  her  fa¬ 
ther,  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
some  attachment  of  friendship;  and 
that  w'itliout  caprice  and  incon.stancy, 
which  were  so  remarkable  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  that  monarch.  To  w  hich  we 
may  add,  that  in  many  circumstances 
of  her  life  she  gave  indications  of  re¬ 
solution  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  a  quality 
'  which  seems  to  have  been  inherent  in 
her  family. 

Alary  died  November  the  17th, 
1558,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her 
age,  and  sixth  of  her  reign. 

Anecdote  of  Nathaniel  Monks, 

NATHANIEL  Monks,  the  famous 
cock-fighter,  being  on  a  Sunday  at 


Dean  church,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire, 
and  falling  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the 
sermon,^  the  beadle  tap|>ed  him  on  the 
shoulder,  when  Monks,  w  ho  was  then 
in  a  dream,  fose  up,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Black  Cock  for  evcrf  which  so 
disconcerted  the  clergyman,  ajid  ex¬ 
cited  the  laughter  of  the  congregation, 
that  it  was  .some  time  before  the  for¬ 
mer  could  proceed  in  his  discourse, 
or  the  latter  become  silent  to  hear  him. 


Singular  Imfance  of  the  Sagacity  and 
Sensihility  of  a  Bear, 

LEOPOLD,  duke  of  Lorrain,  had 
a  bear  called  Marco,  of  the  sagacity 

and  sensibilitv  of  which  we  have  the 

* 

follow’ing  example ; 

Dining  the  winter  of  1709,  a  Sa¬ 
voyard  boy,  ready  to  perish  with  cold 
in  a  barn,  in  w  hich  he  had  been  put 
by  a  good  woman  w  ith  some  more  of 
his  compunions,  tiioiight  ’proper  to 
enter  Marco’s  hut,  witlioul  refiecting 
upon  the  danger  winch  he  ran,  in  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
animal  which  occupied  it,  Alarco, 
however,  instead  of  doing  any  injury 
to  the  child,  took  him  between  his 
paws,  and  warmed  him  by  squeezing 
him  to  his  breast  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  suffered  him  to  depart 
and  ramble  about  the  city.— Th6  Sa¬ 
voyard  rerurned  in  the  evening  to  tiie 
hut,  and  was  received  with  tiie  same 
affection.  P’or  the  following  days  lie 
had  no  other  retreat ;  bui  w'hat  added 
much  to  his  joy,  w'as  to  perceive  that 
the  bear  had  reserved  part  of  his 
food  for  him.  Seveiai  days  passed 
in  this  manner,  without  the  servants 
perceiving  any  thing  of  the  circum¬ 
stance. 

One  day,  when  one  of  them  came 
to  bring  his  master  his  supper,  rather 
later  than  ordinary,  he  was  aston- 
ished  to  see  the  animal  roll  his  eyes 
in  a  furious  manner,  and  seeming  as  if 
he  wished  him  to  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  for  fear  of  awakening  the 
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child,  whom  he  clasped  to  his  breast. 
The  animal,  though  ravenous,  did  not 
appear  in  the  least  moved  with  the 
food  which  was  set  before  him.  The 
report  of  this  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance  was  soon  spread  at  court,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Leopold,  who, 
with  part  of  his  courtiers,  was  desirous 
of  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Mar¬ 
co's  generosity.  Several  of  them  pas¬ 
sed  the  night  near  his  hut,  and  beheld 
with  astonishment,  that  the  bear  never 
stirred  as  long  as  his  guest  shewed  any 
inclination  to  sleep. 

At  break  of  day  the  child  awoke, 
was  verv  much  ashamed  to  find  himself 

tj 

discovered,  and  fearing  that  he  would 
be  punished  for  his  rashness,  begged 
for  pardon.  The  bear,  however,  ca¬ 
ressed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  him  to  eat  what  had  been 
brought  him  the  evening  before,  which 
he  did  at  the  request  of  the  spectators, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  prince. 
Having  heard  the  whole  history  of  this 
singular  alliance,  and  the  time  which 
it  had  continued,  the  prince  ordered 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  little  Savoyard, 
who  without  doubt,  w^ould  have  soon 
made  his  fortune,  had  he  not  died  a 
short  time  after. 


Sedan  Chairs, 

SIR  S.  Duncombe,  predecessor  to 
Duncombe  Lord  Faversham,  and 
gentlemen  pensioner  to  King  James 
and  Charles  I.  was  the  person  who 
introduced  .sedan  chairs  into  this 
country,  anno  l634,  when  he  pro¬ 
cured  a  patent,  which  vested  in  him 
and  his  heirs,  the  sole  right  of  carry¬ 
ing  persons  up  and  dow’u  in  them  for 
a  certain  sum. — Sir  Saunders  w'as  a 
great  traveller,  and  had  seen  these 
chairs  at  Sedan,  where  they  were  first 
.invented.  It  is  remarkable  that  Capt. 
Bayley  introduced  the  use  of  hackney 
coaches  the  same  year ;  a  tolerable 
long  ride  might  then  be  had  ia  either 
of  those  vehicles  for  4d.  “But,  alas  1" 


says  the  writer  of  the  above  article 
“  (he  introduction  of  these  machines 
spoiled  the  constitutions  of  our  wo¬ 
men,  they  became  nervous  and  la 2}% 
and  no  longer  brought  forth  robust 
children.” 


Anecdote  of  a  Quaker, 

“  ONCE,”  said  a  quaker,  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  the  propriety  of  titles, 
“  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  company 
with  an  excellence  and  an  highness  i 
his  excellence  was  tlie  most  ignorant 
and  brutal  of  his  species,  and  his 
highness  measured  just  four  feet 
eight  inches  without  his  shoes. 


Anecdote. 

MR.  WHITBREAD,  jun.  is  wit¬ 
tily  called  the  froth  of  the  lower  assem¬ 
bly.  The  same  was  observed  by  the 
late  duke  of  Bedford,  of  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread’s  father,  when  he  put  up  for 
the  town  of  Bedford.  “  Pray  sir," 
demanded  tlie  aristocratic  peer,  “what 
are  you  ?” — “  A  brewer,  my  lord,” 
answered  tiie  candidate. — “  A  brewer; 
w  hy  then  we  shall  certainly  have  some 
froth  in  the  house.” — **  True,  please 
your  grace,  but  remember  the  froth 
is  always  upptrmost.** 


Anecdote  of  Van  Trump, 

DURING  the  heal  of  a  naval  eo- 
gagement,  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets.  Trump  being  excessively 
thirsty,  called  for  a  bowl  ef  wine, 
which  his  servant  had  no  sooner  deli¬ 
vered  to  him,  but  a  cannon  ball  took 
his  band  off,  when  retiring  from  his 
master.  The  brave  admiral,  touched 
with  a  noble  compassion,  spilt  the 
wine  on  the  deck,  saying,  “  It  is  not 
fit  I  should  quench  my  thirst  with  the 
blood  of  a  faithful  servant.”  And  as 
soon  as  he  had  spoke  these  words,  a 
ballet  took  from  him  the  power  of 
ever  drinking  again. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  John 
Drijden. 

JO! IN  Dryciei!,  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  of  Ticiiiiiersh,  in  North- 
liinptonshire,  third  son  of  Erasmus 
Dr>den,  ot  Canons- Asliby,  in  the 
same  coiuUy,  baronet,  was  born  at 
Oldwiricle,  near  Oundle,  in  that 
county,  August  9,  l6’31,  and  edu¬ 
cated  ill  grammar  learning,  at  West¬ 
minster  school,  under  Dr,  Richard 
Busby,  being  one  of  the  king's  scho¬ 
lars  upon  the  royal  foundation.  In 
l()50,  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinitv-college  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge;  and  in  l6'6’8,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  William  D’Avenaut,  was 
made  poet  laureat. 

In  l66'9,  his  comedy  intitled  the 
Wild  Gallanty  was  acted  at  the  thea¬ 
tre-royal,  after  which  he  wrote  many 
dramatic  performances,  too  many  for 
us  to  give  a  list  of,  and  which  Mr. 
Gerard  Langbaine  has  for  the  most 
part  treated  with  great  severity,  and 
represented  our  poet  as  a  plagiary ; 
upon  which  account 'Mr.  Langbaine 
has  been  censured  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the  English  dramatic  poets;  though 
the  latter  owns  that  Mr.  Dryden  has 
borrowed  from  the  French,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  seems  to  contemn 
them;  unless  it  may  be  pretended  that 
he  used  them,  as  Virgil  did  Ennius  of 
old,  to  extract  gold  out  of  their  dung. 
For  1  never  found  him  continues  that 
writer,  in  any  theft  indeed,  but  what 
he  gave  a  new  lustre  to,  when  taken 
even  from  the  best  of  the  ancients. 

In  November  16/9,  an  essay  on 
satire  being  spread  about  the  city  in  - 
manuscript,  in  which  many  gross  re¬ 
flections  were  made  upon  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  and  John  Wilraot, 
earl  of  Rochester,  and  they  suspecting 
Mr.  Dryden  to  be  the  author  of  it, 
one  or  both  hired  three  men  to  cudgel 
him ;  which  they  etfected,  in  Will’s 
coffee-house,  Covent-garden,  at  eight 


o’clock  at  night,  on  December  the 
ibih,  i6'79j  yet  afterwards  Jolin  earl 
of  Mulgrave  was  generally  thought  to 
be  the  author.  lu  lb'8 1,  he  published 
his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  in  which 
having  exposed  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  under  the  character  of  Ziinri,  it 
occasioned  a  story  that  his  grace  had 
procured  iiim  to  be  beaten;  but  this 
as  Mr.  Wood  assures  us,  was  false; 
since  the  duke  only  wrote,  or  caused 
to  be  written, reflections  on  that  poem. 

Upon  the  revolution,  Dryden  lost 
his  place  of  poet  laureat  and  histo¬ 
riographer  royal;  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Shadwel),  esq. 
against  whom  he  entertained  an  ira- 
placable  resentment,  as  appears  from 
his  Mac-Flecknoe,  one  of  the  severest 
satires  in  any  language. 

He  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  I7OI, 
at  his  house  in  Gerard-street,  having 
lived  there  many  years,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Westminster-abbev,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  him,  by 
John  late  duke  of  Buckinghamsiiire. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  the  dedication  of 
our  poet’s  dramatic  works  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  has  drawm  his  character 
to  great  advantage.  He  tells  us,  that 
Mr.  Dryden  had  personal  qualities  to 
challenge  both  love  and  esteem  from 
all  who  were  truly  acquainted  with 
hun:  he  was  of  a  nature  exceeding 
humane  and  compassionate ;  easily 
forgiving  injuries,  and  capable  of  a 
prompt  and  sincere  reconciliation  with 
them  who  had  offended  him.  His 
friendship,  where  he  professed  it, 
went  much  beyond  his  professions; 
of  which  many  strong  and  generous 
instances  have  been  related  by  persons 
who  received  them;  though  his  heri- 
ditary  income  was  little  more  than  a 
bare  competency. 


Epitaph  on  the  Parson  of  a  Country  Parish. 

COME  let  08  rejoice,  merry  boys,  at  his  fall. 
For  egad,  had  Ue  lived,  heM  have  buried 
us  all, 

3  H 
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The  Assassination  of  Julius  Coesar,  in 
the  Senate- House  of  Rome. 

CAIUS  JULIUS  CiLSAR,  who  so 
early  acquired  renown,  and  at  last 
friuniphed  over  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  was  descended  by  his  mothers 
side  from  the  first  kings  of  Rome,  and 
by  his  father’s,  from  the  Julian  family. 
He  was  made  high  priest  of  Jupiter  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  about  that 
time  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna. 

Ry  his  artful  address,  he  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  most  of  the  high  offices  in 
the  state,  and  being  of  an  affable  dis¬ 
position,  readily  gained  upon  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people,  who  lost  all 
thoughts  of  his  ambition,  in  their  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  generosity  and  win¬ 
ning  deportment. 

This  consummate  politician,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  expedition,  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
all  the  honours  heaped  upon  him  that 
the  commonwealth  could  bestow,  be¬ 
ing  saluted  imperator,  and  having  the 
pcpetual  dictatorship  conferred  upon 
him.  His  person  was  declared  sacred, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  assist  at  all  pub¬ 
lic  games,  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  with 
a  golden  crown  upon  his  head.  Being 
thus  absolute  master  of  Rome,  and 
all  its  dependencies,  he  bestowed  lands 
at  pleasure  on  his  friends  and  followers, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  power,  w'as 
never  found  to  be  cruel  to  his  enemies; 
on  the  contrary,  he  pardoned  such  as 
had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and, 
instead  of  following  the  example  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  still  continued  to 
use  all  the  means  in  bis  power  to  se- 
<JUre  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
was  not  possible  for  hijii  to  suppress 
that  spirit  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms 
of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  old 
form  of  government.  Among  those 
were  many,  who  without  having  any 
personal  enmity  against  Julius  Caesar, 
could  not  help  considering  the  man 


that  had  altered  their  ancient  consti¬ 
tution  as  the  enemy  of  his  country; 
and  while  tliey  viewed  him  in  this 
light,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  they 
should  plan  schemes  for  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  Csesar  had  every  thing  but  the 
the  title  of  king,  and  this  he  caused 
his  creatures  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
him;  but  the  people  always  appeared 
averse  to  the  innovation.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  Mark  Anthony  twice  offered  to 
crown  hio),  w  hicli  the  dictator  as  often 
refused  ;  but  was  little  pleased  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  on 
his  rejecting  this  mark  of  regal  autlm- 
rity.  A  combination  was  now  entered 
into  against  him,  in  whicli  sixty  sena¬ 
tors  were  said  to  be  concerned;  at  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy  were  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  the  former  of  whom  had 
been  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
Cassar,  and  by  some  was  supposed  to 
be  his  natural  son.  This  Roman  was 
descended  from  the  first  Brutus,  was 
a  person  of  a  noble  mind,  a  mild  dis¬ 
position,  was  a  strict  advocate  for  jus¬ 
tice,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  countryv 
As  to  Cassius,  he  was  an  unexperi¬ 
enced  soldier,  and  a  man  of  reputa¬ 
tion  among  his  party.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  disposition  quite  different. 
Silent  and  secret,  sullen  and  reserved, 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  when  he 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  any  body,  and, 
consequently,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
guard  against  his  resentment.  Though 
he  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  secon¬ 
dary  person  in  this  plot,  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  concluded  that  he  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  agent  in  stirring  up  Brutus  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  it.  The  former  used 
often  to  find  papers  addressed  to  him, 
exciting  him  to  take  up  arms,  though 
he  was  not  acquainted  from  whence 
such  intimations  came.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  were  so  artfully  contrived,  that 
they  worked  the  desired  effect,  and 
this  illustrious  person  soon  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  conspirators, 
among  whom  were,  likewise,  Decimus 
Brutus,  Casca,  Cinna,  and  Metullus 
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^Ciraber,  some  of  whom  had  been 
worked  upon  by  Cassius,  whilst  others, 
who  had  been  obliged  by  Julius  Caesar, 
were  ashaiwed  of  having  received  fa¬ 
vours  from  him  who  had  overturned 
the  liberties  of  Ins  country. 

This  was  a  formidable  combination, 
yet  it  might  have  been  defeated,  had 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  suspected  the  plan  that  was 
laid  to  destroy  him.  On  the  contrary, 
besides  a  number  of  prodigies,  which 
historians  relate  or  have  invented,  it 
appears  that  even  the  fata!  day,  w  hich 
was  the  last  of  his  life,  he  had  letters 
put  into  his  hands,  which,  had  he 
opened  them,  must  have  discovered 
to  him  the  whole  of  the  plot.  But  the 
pressing  of  the  crowd,  and  the  plea¬ 
sure  that  he  received  from  the  respect 
shew'n  him  by  all  ranks  of  people,  as 
he  proceeded  towards  the  senate-house, 
prevented  his  attending  to  those  friend¬ 
ly  admonitions,  w'hicii  were  delivered 
’  unopened  to  his  attendants. 

Being  arrived  at  the  senate-house, 
the  conspirators  closed  round  him, 
when  Cimber,  w  hose  brother  had  been 
Iranislied,  caught  hold  of  his  robe, 
clamorously  pleatlitig  for  the  reversion 
of  this  sentence.  While  C^sar  was 
checking  these  intruders,  on  accoutit 
of  the  rude  manner  in  which  they  pre¬ 
ferred  their  several  suits,  the  appointed 
signal  being  given,  he  was  attacked  on 
all  sides  ;  yet  he  defended  himself  with 
resolution,  and  rushing  upon  Casca, 
threw  him  upon  the  floor;  but  soon 
found  himself  oppressed  by  numbers  ; 
and  at  last,  observing  Brutus  among 
the  rest,  he  exclaimed.  “  And  art  thou 
there  too,  my  son  Brutus?’*  After 
which,  unmindful  of  defence,  he  stag¬ 
gered  up  to  Pompey*s  statute,  at  tiie 
feet  of  which  he  fell,  covered  with 
twenty-three  wounds,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  a  victim  to  the  malice 
,  of  some,  and  the  ardent  zeal  of  others 
to  restore  freedom  to  their  country. 

While  the  people  were  yet  in  a  fer¬ 
ment,  Anthony,  who  was  possessed  of 
Caesar’s  papers,  read  his  will  in  the 


public  forum ;  and  produced  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  over  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  a  most  artful  oration,  not 
failing  to  notice  his  victories,  his 
learning,  his  generosity,  clemency, 
arxl  other  virtues;  at  intervals  in¬ 
veighing  against  the  conspirators,  un¬ 
til  he  had  inflamed  his  auditors  to 
madness,  who  would  have  burned  all 
their  houses,  had  they  not  been  vigor¬ 
ously  defended.  As  to  the  body  of 
C«esar,  it  was  buried  with  ail  funeral 
honours,  and  an  altar  erected  to  his 
meniory. 


Natural  History  of  the  Bohoii-Upas, 

or  Poison-Tree,  of  the  Island  of 

Java.  By  Mr.  N.  P.  Foersch, 

THIS  destructive  tree  is  called,  in 
the  Malayan  language,  bohon-upas, 
and  has  been  described  by  naturalists. 
But  their  accounts  have  been  so  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  mai'veUous,  that  the 
whole  narration  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  ingenious  Action  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers.  Nor  is  this  in  the 
least  degree  surprising,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  we  shall  faithfully 
relate  in  this  description  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  long 
doubted  the  existence  of  this  tree, 
uiitii  a  stricter  inquiry  convinced  me 
of  my  error.  I  shall  now  only  relate 
simple,  unadorned  facts,  of  which  I 
have  been  an  eye-witness.  My  readers 
may  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  this 
account.  In  the  year  177^,  I  was 
stationed  at  Batavia,  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company.  During  my  residence  there, 

I  received  several  ditferent  accounts  of 
the  bohon-upas,  and  the  violent  effects 
of  its  poison.  They  all  then  seenigd 
incredible  to  me,  but  raised  my  cu¬ 
riosity  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  I 
resolved  to  investigate  this  matter 
thoroughly,  and  to  trust  only  to  my 
own  observations.  In  cofisequenc^  of 
this  resolution,  I  applied  to  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  Mr.  Petrus  Albertus  van 
3  II  2 
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der  Parra,  for  a  pass  to  travel  through  I 
the  country.  My  request  was  granted 
and  having  procured  every  information, 

I  set  out  on  my  expedition.  1  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  recommendation  from  an  old 
Malayan  priest  to  another  pi  iest,  who 
lives  on  the  nearest  inhabitable  spot  to 
the  tree,  winch  is  aboiat  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  miles  distant.  The  letter  proved 
of  great  service  to  me  in  my  under- 
taking,  as  tfiat  priest  is  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  to  reside  there,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  eternity  the  souls  of 
those  who  for  different  crimes  are  sen- 
,  tenced  to  approach  the  tree,  and  to 
procure  the  poison. 

The  bohon-upas  is  situated  in  the 
island  of  Java,  about  twenty-seven 
leagues  from  Batavia,  fourteen  from 
Soura-Charta,  the  seat  of  the  Emperor, 
and  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
leagues  from  Tinkjoe,  the  present 
residence  of  the  sultan  of  Java.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  circle  of 
high  hills  and  mountains,  and  the 
country  round  it,  to  the  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  tree,  is 
entirely  barren;  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub 
nor  even  the  least  plant  or  grass  is  to 
be  seen.  I  have  made  the  Jour  all 
round  this  dangerous  spot,  at  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  centre, 
and  I  found  the  aspect  of  the  country 
on  all  sides  equally  dreary.  The 
easiest  ascent  of  the  hills,  is  from  that 
part  where  the  old  ecclesiastic  dwells. 
From  his  iiouse  the  criminals  are  sent ' 
for  the  poison,  into  which  the  points 
of  all  warlike  instruments  are  dipped. 
It  is  of  high  value,  and  produces  a  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  to  the  Emperor. 

A  curious  Inscription, 

PRSVnVPRFCTMM 

V  R  K  P  T  H  S  r  R  C  P  T  S  T  N. 

Tbe  above  letters  were  affixed  to  the  com- 
nuinion  table  of  a  small  church  in  Wales, 
and  continued  to  puzzle  the  learned  congre¬ 
gation  for  some  centuries,  it  was  at  length 
decyphered,  and  it  appeared,  by  the  use  of 
the  single  vowel  e,  the  following  pioua 
couplet  was  to  be  foraged ; — 

PEBSKVIfRE  YE  PERFECT  MEN, 

Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten. 


Singular  Wager, 

AS  two  gentlemen  the  other  day 
wmre  settling  an  account  at  a  coffee¬ 
house,  one  of  them  drew  out  of  his 
pocket-book  a  great  number  of  bank¬ 
notes,  which  induced  a  gentleman, 
wiio  sat  in  the  next  box  to  exclaim’, 
that  he  wished  to  have  as  many  as  he 
could  carry  of  them  ;  “  then  sir/'  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  **  how  many,  and  to 
what  amount  do  you  think  you  could 
carry,  for  all  mine  are  in  teii  pound 
notes'?”  “Why,  sir,”  said  the  other  in 
reply,  “  I  do  not  mind  that,  but  f 
think  I  could  carry  more  than  the  bank 
of  England  could  supply  me  with ;  for 
I  think  I  could  carry  in  ten  pound 
bank-notes  as  much  as  the  national 
debt  amounts  to;”  upon  which  the 
other  gentleman  offered  to  lay  him  a 
wager  of  five  guineas,  that  he  and 
ninety-nine  more  of  the  strongest  men 
that  he  could  select,  could  not  carry 
the  weight  of  the  amount  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  in  ten  pound  notes,  for  the 
distance  of  one  mile  without  pitching ; 
the  wager  was  immediately  accepted, 
and  a  calculation  immediately  took 
place,  when  it  was  found  that  512 
bank-notes  w  eighed  exactly  one  pound 
weight;  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  millions,  which  is  computed  to  be 
the  national  debt,  weighs  forty  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds,  which  when  divided  among  a 
hundred  people,  the  weight  that  every 
one  would  have  to  carry,  would  be 
four  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds 
six  ounces  per  man.  The  gentleman 
who  had  accepted  the  wager,  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  imme¬ 
diately  paid  the  money  without  having 
any  recourse  to  a  trial. 


Epitaph  on  a  Scolding  Wife,  who  died  in 
her  Sleep. 

HERE  lies  the  quintessence  of  noise  and 
of  strife. 

Or,  in  one  word,  here  lies  a  scolding  wife  ; 
Had  net  death  took  her  when  her  mouth 
was  shut, 

He  durst  not  for  his  ear*  have  touch’d  the 
slut. 
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Origin  of  the  Grey  Mares  being  the 
better  Horse. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  a  certain 
county  ill  England,  liaving  married  a 
young  lady  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  with  many  other  charms,  yet  find¬ 
ing,  in  a  very  short  time,  that  she 
was  of  a  high  domineering  spirit,  ano 
always  contending  to  be  mistress  ot 
him  and  his  family,  he  was  resolved 
to  part  with  her.  Accordingly,  he 
went  to  her  father,  and  told  him,  he 
found  his  daughter  of  such  a  temper, 
and  was  so  heartily  tired  of  her,  that 
if  he  would  take  her  home  again,  he 
would  return  every  penny  of  her  for¬ 
tune. 

The  old  gentleman  having  enquired 
into  the  cause  of  his  complaint,  asked 
him  “why  he  should  be  more  disquiet¬ 
ed  at  it  than  any  other  married  man 
since  it  was  the  common  case  with 
them  all,  and  consequently  no  more 
than  he  ought  to  have  expected  when 
he  entered  into  the  marriage  state?” 
The  young  gentleman  desired  to  be 
excused,  if  he  said  he  was  so  far  from 
giving  his  assent  to  this  assertion,  that 
he  thought  himself  more  unhappy 
than  any  other  man,  as  his  wife  had  a 
spirit  no  way  to  be  quelled  ;  and  as 
most  certainly  no  man,  who  bad  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  could  ever 
submit  to  be  governed  by  his  wife. 

Son  (said  the  old  man)  you  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  world,  if 
you  do  not  know  that  all  women  go¬ 
vern  their  husbands,  though  not  all 
indeed,  by  the  same  method  :  how¬ 
ever,  to  end  all  disputes  between  us, 
I  will  put  what  I  have  said  on  this 
proof,  if  you  are  willing  to  try  it:  I 
have  five  horses  in  my  stable ;  you 
shall  harness  these  to  a  cart,  in  which 
i  shall  put  a  basket  containing  one 
hundred  eggs;  and  if,  in  passing 
through  the  county,  and  making  a 
strict  enquiry  into  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood  of  my  assertion,  and  leaving  a 
horse  at  the  house  of  every  man  who 


is  master  of  his  family  himself,  and 
an  egg  only  where  the  wife  governs, 
you  will  find  your  eggs  gone  before 
your  horses,  I  hope  you '  will  then 
think  your  own  case  not  uncommon, 
but  will  be  contented  to  go  borne, 
and  look  upon  your  own  wife  as  no 
worse  than  her  neighbours.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  your  horses  are  gone 
first,  1  will  take  my  daughter  home 
again,  and  you  shall  keep  her  fortune.” 

This  proposal  was  too  advantageous 
to  be  rejected;  our  young  marrifd 
man,  therefore,  set  out  with  great 
eagerness  to  get  rid,  as  be  thought, 
of  his  horses  and  bis  wife. 

At  the  f^rst  house  he  came  to,  he 
heard  a  woman,  with  a  shrill  and  an¬ 
gry  voice,  call  to  her  husband  to  go  to 
the  door.  Here  he  left  an  egg,  you 
may  be  sure,  without  making  any  fur¬ 
ther  enquiry;  at  the  next  he  met  with 
something  of  the  same  kind ;  and  at 

<_5 

every  house,  in  short,  until  his  eggs 
were  almost  gone,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  seat  of  a  gentleman  of  family  and 
figure  in  the  county :  he  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  enquiring  for  the  master 
of  the  house,  was  told  by  a  servant, 
that  his  master  was  not  yet  stirring, 
but,  if  he  pleased  to  walk  in,  his  lady 
was  in  the  parlour.  The  lady,  with 
great  complaisance,  desired  him  to 
seat  himself,  and  said,  if  kis  business 
was^very  urgent,  she  would  wake  her 
husband  to  let  him  know  it,  but  had 
much  rather  not  disturb  him.  “Why, 
really,  madam  (said  he)  my  business 
is  only  to  ask  a  question,  which  you 
can  dissolve  as  well  as  your  husband, 
if  you  w'ill  be  iygenuous  with  me :  you 
will,  doubtless,  think  it  odd,  and  it 
may  be  deemed  impolite  for  any  one, 
much  more  a  stranger,  to  ask  such 
a  question  ;  but  as  a  very  considerable 
wager  depends  upon  it,  and  it  may  be 
some  advantage  to  yourself  to  declare 
the  truth  to  me,  1  hope  these  consi¬ 
derations  will  plead  my  excuse.  It  is, 
madam,  to  desire  to  be  informed, 
whether  you  govern  your  husband,  or 
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he  rules  over  you? — “  Indeed,  sir  (rC' 
plied  the  lady)  this  question  is  some¬ 
what  odd  ;  but,  as  I  think  no  one 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  their 
duty,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  say, 
that  1  have  been  always  proud  to  obe) 
iny  husband  in  all  things;  but,  if  a 
woman’s  own  word  is  to  be  suspected 
in  such  a  case,  let  him  answer  for  me; 
for  here  he  comes.” 

The  gentleman  at  that  moment  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  and,  after  some  apo¬ 
logies,  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  business,  confirmed  every  word 
.his  obedient  wife  had  reported  in  her 
own  favour;  upon  wdiich  he  was  in 
vited  to  choose  which  horse  in  the 
team  he  liked  best,  and  to  accept  of 
it  as  a  present. 

A  black  gelding  struck  the  fancy  of 
the  gentleman  most;  'but  the  lady  de¬ 
sired  lie  would  choose  the  grey  mare, 
which  she  thought  would  he  very  fit 
for  her  side-saddle,  her  husband  gave 
substantial  reasons  why  the  black 
horse  would  he  the  most  useful  to 
them ;  but  madam  still  persisted  in 
her  claim  to  rhe  grey  mare.  “  What 
(said  she)  and  wull  you  not  take  lier, 
then  ]  But  I  say  you  shall ;  for  I  am 
sure  the  grey  mare  is  much  the  better 
hoi  'se.'* — “  Well,  my  clear  (replied  the 
husband)  if  it  must  be  so.”— You 
must  take  an  egg  (replied  the  gentle¬ 
man  carter)  and  i  must  take  all  my 
horses  back  again,  and  cmdeavour  to 
live  happy  with  my  wife.” 


Eccentric  Funeral, 

THE  remains  of  Wm.  Fowle,  gent, 
of  Boxley,  Kent,  were  lately  interred 
(according  to  his  will)  under  part  of  a 
windmill  upon  bis  estate.  The  fune¬ 
ral  attended  by  his  executors  and  re¬ 
latives,  was  conducted  with  a  solem- 
nit}  well  according  with  the  awful 
circumstances  of  sudden  death  ;  the 
eccentricity  of  selecting  such  a  spot 
for  the  occasion,  drew  together  a 
considerable  assemblage  of  persons. 


■  ■  .  . 

On  arriving  at  the  mill,  the  coffin  was 
carried  into  the  buildings,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  Society  of 
Unitarians,  in  the  open  air  addressed 
the  persons  assembled,  on  the  singular 
request  of  the  deceased,  and  after  re¬ 
ligious  reflections  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  life,  and  the  particular  in¬ 
stance  of  it,  which  had  called  them 
to  that  spot,  Mr.  Harris  repeated  a 
prayer,  and  concluded  with  tlie  Pa¬ 
ternoster.  The  following  Epitaph, 
the  (deceased’s  own  composition)  was 
placed  on  his  tomb  : 

‘‘  Underneath  this  little  mill, 

Lies  the  body  of  poor  Will ; 

“Odd  he  liv’d,  and  odd  he  died, 

“  And  at  his  burial  no  one  cried.’' 


Origin  of  eating  Goose  on  Michael¬ 
mas  Day. 

QUEEN  Elizabeth  on  her  w’ay  to 
Tilbury  Fort,  on  29th  Sept.  1580, 
dined  at  the  ancient  seat  ofSir  Neville 
Umfreville,  near  that  place,  and  as 
British  Bess  had  much  rather  dine  off 
a  high  seasoned  and  substantial  dish 
than  a  simple  fricasee  or  ragout,  the 
knight  thought  proper  to  provide  a 
brace  of  fine  geese,  to  suit  the  palate 
of  his  royal  guest.  After  the  queen 
had  dined  very  heartily,  she  asked  for 
half-pint  bumper  of  burgundy,  and 
drank  ‘‘  Destruction  to  the  Spanish 
Armada.”  She  had  but  that  moment 
returned  the  glass  to  the  knight  who 
had  done  the  honours  of  the  table, 
when  the  news  came  (as  if  the  queen 
had  been  possessed  with  the  spirit  ot 
prophecy)  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  storm.  She  im¬ 
mediately  took  another  bumper  in 
order  to' digest  the  geese  and  good 
news;  and  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  event,  that  every  year  after,  on 
that  day,  had  the  above  excellent  dish 
served  up.  The  Court  made  it  a 
custom,  and  the  people  the  fashion 
ever  since. 
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Anecdote. 

IN  tlie  walls  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  lately  pulled  down  and  re¬ 
built,  a  Latin  manuscript  \vas  found, 
written  by  a  bastard  son  of  Richard 
IIL  not  mentioned  by  any  of  our 
historians.  The  occasion  of  its  lodg¬ 
ment  was  as  tollows  ;  The  youth  was 
privately  educated  in  the  country,  at 
a  great  ex  pence,  under  the  best  mas¬ 
ters  in  every  science.  The  tuition 
answered  the  royal  expectation.  The 
night  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  the  king  sent  for  him> 
and  he  was  privately  conducted  to  his 
tent. — The  attendants  being  dismissed 
he  declared  to  him  the  grand  secret — 
that  he  was  his  father,  and  presenting 
him  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  (a 
la  rge  sum  in  those  days,)  said,  “  Son, 
thou  must  wait  the  issue  of  to-mor¬ 
row  :  if  fortunate,  I  will  acknowledge 
thee,  and  create  thee  Prince  of  Wales: 
If  the  battle  goes  against  me,  and  1 
fajl,  forget  what  thou  art,  and  live 
retired,  that  is  that  (the  money  given) 
which  will  procure  a  maintenance." 
Th  e  son  withdrew  to  a  place  of  secrecy 
and  observation.  The  fatal  day  came, 
the  battle  ensued  ;  Richard  fell — his 
son  immediately  set  off  for  the  capital, 
and  placed  himself  with  a  mason  of 
great  eminence,  being  about  1 6  years 
©f  age.  The  gracefulness  of  his  per¬ 
son  and  behaviour  bespoke  that  pa¬ 
rentage,  which,  however,  he  had  the 
art  and  address  carefully  to  disguise 
and  conceal.  The  master  quickly 
discovered  the  genius  of  his  appren¬ 
tice,  whose  skill  and  judgment  he 
relied  upon  in  the  nicest  and  most 
difficult  parts  of  architecture.  Being 
engaged  in  some  alterations  and  re¬ 
pairs  in  this  ancient  house,  Richard's 
son  was  sent  down  to  superintend  the 
workmen,  where  his  wit,  not  less  than 
his  ingenuity,  was  so  engaging,  that 
the  owner  of  the  seat  retained  him, 
and  permitted  him  to  build  on  his 


estate  a  little  mansion  to  reside  upon. 
He  lived  some  years  in  this  retirement, 
devoted  to  reading  and  contemplation, 
in  great  repute  for  his  learning,  piety 
and  modesty,  and  during  that  period 
he  wrote  his  life.  At  the  approach 
of  death,  he  gave  the  manuscript  to 
his  patron,  with  a  request  not  to  read 
it  till  after  his  decease.  He  recovered 
but  so(m  after  died  ;  and  the  afore¬ 
said  manuscript  (inclosed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  his  friend  within  the 
wall)  was  not  known  nor  discovered 
till  so  lately  as  1787.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  the 
Deiings. 

Epitaph  on  Mr.  .Tolm  Edwin,  Comedian, 
in  St.  PauCs,  Covent-Garden,  who  died, 
October  51,  1790,  aged  42. 

EACH  social  meed  which  honours  hnmaa 
kind 

The  dust  beneath  this  frail  memorial  bore; 
If  pride  of  excellence  uplift  thy  mind, 
•Subdue  thy  weakness,  and  be  vain  no 
more. 

A  nation’s  mirth  w^as  subject  to  his  art, 

Ere  icy  death  had  smote  this  child  of  glee; 
And  care  resum’d  his  empire  o’er  the  heart, 
When  heaven  issu’d  Edwin  should  not  be- 


A  strange  Genealogy, 

OI.D  Williams  of  Doncaster  had, 
in  the  year  1700,  tivo  daughters  by 
his  first  wife,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married  to  John  Willey,  the  son,  and 
the  youngest  was  married  to  John 
Willey,  the  father  :  this  Willey  had  a 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  whoot  old 
Williams  married,  and  by  her  had  a 
son:  therefore,  Willey,  the  father's 
second  wife,  cou’fd  say  as  follows: 
“  My  father  is  ray  son,  and  1  am  my 
mother's  mother :  my  sister  is  my 
daughter,  and  I  am  grandmother  to 
my  brother." 

Epitaph  at  a  small  Church  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire. 

HERE  lies  father,  and  mother,  and  eister, 
and  T, 

We  all  died  within  the  space  of  one  short 
year ; 

And  all  be  buried  at  Wimple,  in  this  con»t,y^ 
Except  I,  and  I  be  buried  here. 
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Curious  clerical  Advertisement, 

WANTED,  at  Michaelmas  next, 
a  curate  in  full  orders,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  two  adjoining  parishes.  It 
\iill  not  be  expected  of  him  that  he 
bring  »ny  testimonial  of  his  ability  in 
leaping  a  five  barred  gate  flying,  or 
hitting  twelve  shots  of  partridges  out 
of  thirteen,  with  a  double-barrelled 
gun!  The  regular  discharge  of  his  duty 
will  afford  him  a  more  credible  sc®pe 
for  the  exercise  of  those  abilities  with 
which  Providence  may  have  endowed 
him.  He  may  have  access  at  ail  times 
to  a  good  orthodox  library  at  the 
parsonage-house,  and  an  occasional 
seat  at  table  with  a  cheerful  family, 
who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
worthy  visitant.  Any  gentleman  con¬ 
ceiving  himself  characterized  so  as  to 
meet  the  object  of  this  advertisement, 
will  be  pleased  to  address  X*  X.  to 
the  care  of  the  printer. 


Verses  left  on  a  Table,  at  a  Chop  House, 
not  far  from  the  Royal  Exchange. 

DEAR  Betty,  emblem  of  thy  chop-house 
ware, 

As  broth  reviving,  and  as  French  bread  fair; 
As  thy  sweet  eyes,  no  cruet  half  so  bright, 
Tho'  of  cut-glass,  by  a  wax-taper’s  light ; 
Thy  hands,  for  softness,  shame  the  sweet 
bread’s  touch, 

Thy  fingers  all  exceed  the  raddish  much; 
Blue  veins  appear  upon  thy  lovely  skin, 
Like  dainty  mould,  or  Cheshire-cheese  so 
thin ; 

Thy  breasts,  all  swelling  o’er  thy  leathern 
stays, 

Seem  like  a  pot  jnstlboiling  twenty  w’^ays; 
No  Durham  mustard,  made  the  day  before. 
Is  half  so  quick  as  you,  from  two  till  four  : 
Sharp  as  my  knife,  and  piercing  as  my  fork, 
Is  thy  dear  wit :  and.  Oh  !  when  country 
pork 

In  season  comes,  how  does  thy  comic  voice 
Join  in  the  feast, like  that,-and  apple-sauce! 
As  leaves  of  endive  is  thy  curling  hair, 

Thy  fori^ead  like  a  muffin  bak’d  se  fair, 
And  when  I  fain  would  paint  thy  gentle 
mind, 

I  talk  of  pigeons,  and  of  lambkins  kind, 

Ere  the  vile  butcher,  or  the  poulterer  drew 
That  knife  which  aent  them  to  be  drest  by 
you. 


;  O  Betsey,  could  I  turn  and  shift  my  love 
!  Vv' ith  the  same  art  that  you  your  steaks  can 
move, 

My  heart  thus  cook’d,  might  prove  a  chop- 
house  feast, 

And  you  alone  should  be  the  welcome  guest. 

But  dearest  girl,  the  flames  that  you  im¬ 
part, 

Like  chop  on  gridiron  broil  my  tender  heart; 

Which,  if  tby  kindly  helping  hand  ben’t 
nigh. 

Must,  like  an  unturn’d  chop,  hiss,  burn, 
and  fry  ; 

And  must,  at  last,  thou  scorcher  of  my 
soul, 

Shrink,  and  become  an  undistinguish’d  coal. 


Epigram. 

SAYS  Dolly — me,  Thomas,  yon  promis’d  to 
wed ; 

And  I,  silly  girl,  believ’d  all  that  you  said. 

That  I  promis’d  to  wed  you,  and  love  you, 
’tis  true  ; 

But  I’ve  try’d  you,  my  Doll,  and  I  find  it 
won’t  do. 


Long  and  Short  Tails, 

A  PERSON  asked  a  farmer  what 
he  must  give  him  to  take  his  horses  to 
grass.  Why,”  said  the  farmer,  “for 
long-tailed  horses  four  shillings,  and 
for  bob-tails  six,  per  week,”  The 
person  wondered  .at  the  difference  of 
the  charge,  which  the  farmer  at  his 
desire  explained.  “The reason  is  this, 
in  the  hot  weather  the  long  tails  are 
so  busy  in  switching  the  flies,  that  they 
have  not  time  to  eat  so  much  as  the 
others ;  but  the  bob-tails  have  nothing 
else  to  do.'' 


Epitaph  in  Hampstead, 

UNDERNEATH  where  as  you  see, 
There  lies  the  body  of  SiMoar  Tree. 


Epigram. 

MIDAS,  we  read,  with  wond’rous  art  of 
old, 

Whate’er  he  touch’d  at  once  transform’d  to 
gold  ; 

This  modern  statesman  can  reverse  with 
ease. 

Touch  them  with  gold,  they’ll  change  to 
what  you  please. 
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Enigmatkal  List  of  Birds. 

WHAT  we  do  when  we  eat. 

A  name  given  to  a  dog,  two-fourths 
of  a  metal,  and  a  consonant. 

Three-fifihs  of  a  capital  city  in 
France,  and  a  monosyllable. 

Three-fourths  of  a  horned  animal, 
a  part  in  a  fish,  and  two-fifths  of  a  seat. 

A  colour,  and  a  carpenter’s  instru¬ 
ment, 

A  consonant,  and  three-eights  of  a 
rambler. 

Four-fifths  of  a  tempest,  and  a 
consonant. 

A  man’s  Christian  name. 

Three-fifths  of  a  disease,  and  two- 
fourths  of  the  contrary  to  slovenly. 

Three-fifths  of  the  contrary  to  slow, 
and  two-fourths  of  a  metal. 

A  play-thing  for  boys. 

Three-fifths  of  a  word  of  deceit,  two- 
fifths  of  a  carriage,  and  a  consonant. 

A  grain,  and  the  mate  of  a  hen. 

A  native  of  Asia,  and  two-thirds  of 
a  part  in  one’s  face. 

A  consonant,  the  contrary  to  out, 
and  a  number  reversed. 

A  vowel,  a  consonant,  and  the  one- 
fourth  of  a  disease, 

A  resort  for  wild  beasts,  and  the 
form  of  a  bat. 

Three-fifths  of  a  watery  ground, 
and  what  tinkers  use. 

Three-fifths  of  what  is  common 
with  bees,  and  a  consonant. 

A  consonant,  and  Noah’s  retreat 
before  the  flood. 

A  valiant  soldier,  and  a  consonant. 

Four-fifths  of  a  seaport  in  Kent. 

Three-sixths  of  a  villain,  and  the 
reverse  to  out. 

ThreeTourihs  of  what  we  should  all 
be,  and  tw  o-fifths  of  a  useful  creature. 

What  all  English  coins  are. 

Three-fourths  of  a  key,  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  ear  of  corn, 

A  serpen tiae  letter,  a  pinch,  and  a 
vowel. 

Three-fourtbs  of  a  large  bay,  and 
a  consonant. 


Five-sixths  of  a  travelling  pedlar. 

Two-thirds  of  an  animal,  and  three' 
tenths  of  an  air  engine. 

A  consonant,  two-fifths  of  a  fish, 
and  the  one-sixth  of  a  gate. 

What’s  used  in  the  game  called 
cricket. 

Three-eighths  of  a  flower,  and  a 
metal. 

One-half  of  a  fruit. 

Three-fifths  of  a  foreisn  silver  coin, 
and  a  consonant. 

A  large  country. 

What’s  reverse  to  sweet,  and  a 
consonant. 

Five-sevenths  of  a  man  feigned  to 
wear  horns,  and  a  consonant. 

A  bright  luminary,  and  a  vowel. 

A  word  that  signifies  to  fight,  and  a 
number  of  things  ranged  in  a  line. 

The  opposite  to  day,  and  what  a 
cock  doth  in  the  morning. 

Two-sevenths  of  a  prickly  weed, 
and  a  plant. 

A  consonant,  and  three-fourths  of 
a  coin. 

Five-ninths  of  a  disorder,  a  wUter 
animal,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mistake. 
Three-fourths  of  a  mournful  noise. 
Day’s  opposite,  two-thirds  of  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  travellers,  and  a  blast  of 
wind. 

Three-fourths  of  a  fish,  and  a  snare, 
A  colour,  and  a  joint  of  veal. 

A  merry  fellow,  with  part  of  his 
wig. 

The  resort  of  wild  beasts,  a  mea¬ 
sure,  and  two-fifths  of  a  mistake. 

Islands. 

A  meadow,  and  four-sevenths  of  a 
town  in  Hampshire. 

A  pulse,  and  a  heap  of  hay. 

A  violin,  and  a  vowel. 

A  heavenly  bodv,  and  a  fish. 

4/  fc/  ^ 

Four-fifths  of  a  silver  coin. 

A  dipthong,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
jovial  song. 

Three-fifihs  of  a  carpenter’s  tool,  a 
serpentine  letter,  and  a  vowel. 

Three-sixths  of  a  note  in  music,  a 
vowel,  and  a  consonant. 

3  1 
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A  berry,  and  a  giiltural  letter.  ^ 

A  thicket  of  trees,  and  a  creature 
that’s  ill  us’d. 

The  first  letter  of  Israel's  firstname, 
and  ah  improper  diphthong. 

Three-fifths  of  a  throng,  and  the 
lirst  letter  of  one  of  the  four  elements. 

A  gelded  beast,  and  part  of  a  man’s 

bead. 


The  Cat- Eater, 

A  SHEPHERD  at  Beverly,  in 
Yorkshire,  made  a  bet  of  live  pounds, 
that  he  would  devour  the  whole  of  a 
living  cat.  The  one  produced  was  a 
large  black  tom  cat,  which  had  not 
been  fed  for  the  purpose,  bnt  was 
chosen  as  being  the  largest  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  day  appointed 
was  the  fair  day  at  Beverly  (July  5th.) 
The  parties  met.  The  man  produced 
w^as  a  raw  boned  fellow,  about  forty. 
The  cat  was  then  given  to  him,  on, 
which  he  took  hold  of  its  four  legs 
with  one  hand,  and  closing  its  mouth 
with  the  other  he  killed  him,  by  bit¬ 
ing  his  head  to  pieces  immediately, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
devoured  every  part  of  the  cat.  The 
man  who  laid  the  wager,  gave  the 
performer  two  guineas  for  doing  it, 
and  the  shepherd  appeared  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  reward.  After  he 
had  done  he  walked  about  the  fair  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  seemed  neither 
sick  nor  sorry.  He  took  no  emetic, 
nor  had  this  repast  any  etfect  upon 
him  whatever. 


An  extraordinary  Shot, 

A  CLERGYMAN,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Sussex,  some  time  since,  at 
a  single  discharge  of  his  gun,  killed 
a  partridge,  shot  a  man,  a  hog,  and 
a  hog.sty,  broke  fourteen  panes  of 
glass,  and  knocked  down  six  ginger¬ 
bread  kings  and  queens,  that  were 
standing  on  the  mantle-piece  opposite 
the  window. 


Origin  of  the  Coroners  Jury. 

A  GENTLEWOMAN  in  London, 
after  having  buried  six  husbands, 
found  a  gentleman  hardy  enough  to 
make  her  a  wife  once  more. — For  se¬ 
veral  months  their  happiness  was  mu¬ 
tual,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
pay  no  great  compliment  to  the  former 
partners  of  her  bed,  who,  as  she  said, 
had  disgusted  her  by  their  sottishness 
and  infidelity.  With  a  view  of  know-r 
ing  the  real  character  of  his  amorous 
mate,  the  gentleman  began  frequently 
to  absent  himself,  to  return  at  late 
hours,  and,  when  he  did  return,  to 
appear  as  if  intoxicated.  At  first  re¬ 
proaches,  but  afterwards  menaces, 
were  the  consequences  of  this  conduct. 
The  gentleman  persisted,  and  seemed 
every  day  more  and  more  addicted  to 
his  bottle.  At  length  one  evening, 
when  she  imagined  him  dead  drunk, 
she  unsewed  a  leaden  weight  from  one 
of  the  sleeves  of  her  gown,  and  hav¬ 
ing  melted  it,  approached  to  her  hus¬ 
band  (who  pretended  still  to  be  sound 
asleep)  in  order  to  pour  it  into  his 
ear  through  a  pipe.  Convinced  of 
her  wickedness,  the  gentleman  started 
up  and  seized  her,  and  having  pro¬ 
cured  assistance,  he  secured  her  till 
the  morning,  when  he  had  her  con¬ 
ducted  before  a  magistrate,  who  com¬ 
mitted  her  to  prison.  The  bodies  of 
her  six  husbands  were  then  dug  up, 
and  as  marks  of  violence  were  still  dis¬ 
coverable  upon  each  of  them,  the 
proof  of  her  guilt  appeared  so  strong 
upon  her  trial,  that  she  was  condem¬ 
ned  to  be  executed, — To  this  circum¬ 
stance  (said  the  compiler  of  the  Dic- 
tionarie  d’Anecdotes,  &c,  &c.)  is 
England  indebted  for  that  useful  regu¬ 
lation,  by  which  no  corpse  who  comes 
by  a  sudden  death,  can  be  interred  in 
that  kingdom,  without  a  legal  inspec¬ 
tion.  - — 

Epitaph  on  Robert  Pemberton. 
HERE  lies  Robin,  but  not  Robin  Hood,  , 
Here  lies  Robin  that  never  did  good; 

Here  lies  Robin  by  heav’n  forsak’n. 

Here  lies  Robin — the  devil  may  take^flo 
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The  English  Bull  Dog. 

THIS  animal  is  the  fiercest  of  all 
the  dog  kind,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
courageous  creature  in  the  world.  It 
is  low  in  stature,  but  very  strong  and 
iimscuiar:  it  has  a  short  nose,  and 
the  under  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
upper,  which  gives  it  a  fierce  and  un¬ 
pleasing  aspect.  Its  courage  in  at¬ 
tacking  the  bull  is  well  known ;  its 
fury  in  seizing,  and  its  obstinacy  in 
maintaining  its  hold,  are  truly  aston¬ 
ishing.  It  always  aims  at  the  front, 
and  generally  fastens  upon  the  lip, 
the  tongue,  the  eye,  or  some  part  of 
the  face ;  where  it  hangs,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  the  bull  to  disengage 
himself. 

The  extraordinary  ardour  of  these 
dogs  in  fighting,  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  fact,  related  by  an 
eye-witness;  wdiich  at  the  same  time 
corroborates,  in  some  degree,  that 
wonderful  account  of  the  dogs  of 
Epirus,  given  by  Elian,  and  quoted 
by  Dr.  Goldsmith  in  his  history  of  the 
dog.  Some  years  ago,  at  a  bull¬ 
baiting  in  the  north  of  England,  when 
that  custom  was  very  common,  a 
young  man,  confident  of  the  courage 
of  his  dog,  laid  s9rae  trifling  wager, 
that  he  would,  at  separate  times,  cut 
off  all  the  four  feet  of  the  dog;  and 
that,  after  amputation,  it  would  at¬ 
tack  the  bull.  The  cruel  experiment 
was  tried,  and  the  dog  continued  to 


not  been  maimed. 

This  custom  of  baiting  the  bull,  lias 
of  late  years  been  almost  laid  aside 
in  the  north  of  England ;  and  con- 
'  sequeatly  there  are  not,  at  this  time, 
many  of  this  kind  of  dogs  to  be  seen. 

The  bull  dog  always  makes  his  at¬ 
tack  without  barking,  and  therefore 
it  is  dangerous  to  approach  him  alone, 
without  very  great  precaution. 

Mad  Tom  and  the  Soldier. 

A  SOLDIER  being  very  mu?h  in 
liquor,  and  very  abusive  withal,  was 
taken  up  and  put  in  the  town  prison 


pretty  early  in  the  evening,  where  be 
being  unable  to  stand,  laid  dow  n  and 
presently  fell  fast  asleep.  An  ideot, 
well  kiKAvn  by  the  name  of  crazy 
Tom,  happening  that  evening  to  be¬ 
have  very  ill,  was  late  at  night  sent 
to  the  same  prison.  Tom,  who  is 
remarkable  for  always  carrying  a 
prayei  book  under  his  arm,  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  soldier  being  there ;  he 
placed  his  prayer  book  for  a  pillow, 
laid  down  and  slept  until  the  dawn  of 
day,  whew  rising  and  moving  about, 
he  happened  to  step  upon  the  sleeping 
soldier,  and  fairly  tumbled  over  him. 
Tom  rising  and  discovering  the  sol¬ 
dier  asleep,  he  said  to  himself,  here 
is  a  dead  corpse,  but  I  will  give  it  a 
Christian  burial.  He  went,  and  just 
behind  the  prison-door  found  a  parcel 
of  dirt,  with  which,  filling  his  hat, 
then  pulling  ofi' his  coat  and  w^aistcoat, 
and  drawing  the  flaps  of  his  shirt  from 
his  breeches,  now,  says  Tom,  I  am 
in  my  surplice,  and  with  his  prayer- 
book  in  his  hand,  walking  towards  the 
sleeping  soldier,  calls  out,  make  room 
for  the  parson,  then  began  distinctly 
to  read  the  burial  service;  when  he 
came  to  “  earth  to  earth,”  Tom  taking 
a  handful  of  dirt,  strewed  it  over  the 
soldier,  “  ashes*  to  ashes,”  Tom 
strewed  another  handful,  “  dust  to 
dust,”  Tom  took  up  his  hat,  and 
threw  the  whole  in  the  soldier's  face, 
which  waked  him,  and  seeing  and 
hearing  Tom  read,  he  really  believed 
that  they  thought  him  dead,  and  were 
absolutely  burying  him. 

The  soldier  immediately  cried  out, 
“  pray  reverend  sir,  don’t  bury  me, 

I  am  not  dead  yet,”  “  you  lie,”  says 
Tom!  “you  are  dead  enough,  I 
warrant  you,  no  living  man  could 
come  through  the  key-hole  nor  the 
iron  grates;  there  was  nobody  here 
but  myself  last  night,  and  1  found  this 
dead  corpse  here  this  morning!”  Tom 
began  to  read  on — “  sir,”  said  tlie  sol¬ 
dier,  “  I  was  put  in  here  for  being 
drunk,  and  am  not  dead,"  then  say* 
3  I  2 
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Tom,  “you  died  while  you  were 
drunk,  and  have  forgot  it,  that’s  all, 
but  you '  must,  and  shall  have  a 
Christian  burial;”  with,  thisthe  soldier 
jumped  up,  which  so  frightened 
Tom,  'that  he  began  to  roar  out, 
“thieves!  murder!  fire!  fire!”  The 
cry  of  fire  alarmed  the  inhabitants, 
who,  some  dressed,  and  others  almost 
naked,  for  it  was  still  early,  crouding 
about  the  prison,  and  the  cry  of  fire 
being  repeated  by  Tom,  they  called 
up  the  prison-keeper,  who  on  unlock¬ 
ing  the  prison-door,  Tom  sprung  out 
in  his  shirt,  and  running  down  the 
street,  informed  the  gaping  multitude, 
that  he  had  seen  the  devil  in  the  pri¬ 
son,  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  soldier. 


Anecdote, 

A  COUNTRY  attorney  happened 
to  be  at  a  tavern  with  an  honest  pea¬ 
sant,  and  was  very  facetious  at  the 
countryman’s  expense.  They  never¬ 
theless  agreed  to  try  for  a  bottle  of 
wine  who  could  make  the  best  rhyme. 
The  lawyer  inquired  the  peasant’s  oc¬ 
cupation,  who  chearfully  informed 
him  he  was  a  weaver,  upon  which  the 
lawyer  wrote  these  lines: 

The  world,  though  large,  is  but  a  span, 

It  takes  nine  weavers  to  make  a  man. 

The  weaver,  in  his  turn,  inquired 
the  lawyer’s  occupation,  and  being 
informed,  I  thought,  says  he,  you 
were  of  the  law  by  the  glibness  of 
your  tongue;  but  since  you  have 
rliymed  about  the  world,  so  will  I  too, 
and  then  he  wrote,' 

The  world  is  wide,  and  full  of  evil. 

And  half  a  lawyer  makes  a  devil. 


Anecdote  of  Cruelty, 

AS  the  Emperor  Basilius  Maredo 
was  hunting,  in  which  he  took  great 
delight,  a  great  stag  running  furiously 
against  him,  fastened  one  of  the 
branches  of  his  horns  in  the  emperor’s 
girdle,  and  dragged  him  a  good  dis¬ 
tance,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  | 


life ;  which  a  gentleman  of  the  retinue 
perceiving,  drew  his  sword,  and  cut 
the  emperor’s  girdle  asunder,  which 
disengaged  him  from  the  beast,  with 
little  or  no  hurt  to  his  person.  But 
observe  the  reward — he  was  sentenced 
to  death,  for  putting  his  sword  so  near 
the  person  of  the  emperor!  and  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly. 

A  Story-Teller, 

A  GREAT  teller  of  stories  was  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  them  at  his  even¬ 
ing  club,  when  notice  was  brought 
him,  that  a  ship,  in  which  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  the  VVest-lndies,  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  leave  off  abruptly,  but  on 
his  return  from  Jamaica,  some  years 
afterwards,  he  repaired  to  the  c?ub, 
and  taking  possession  of  bis  old  scat, 
by  the  fire  side,  resumed  bis  tale, 
“  Gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying — " 

Anecdote, 

A  TRAVELLER,  a  few  days  ago, 
on  the  road  between  Wrexham  and 
Ruabon,  had  his  attention  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  bull 
drawing  a  cart,  led  by  an  ass ! — An 
honest  Welchman,  passing  at  the  same 
moment,  archly  exclaimed,  “Ah, 
poor  John  Bull,  hur  is  sorry  to  see 
thee  follow  such  company.” 

Professional  Toasts. 

THE  schoolmasters  of  London  held 
a  meeting  in  the  year  17^4,  and  after 
dinner  the  following  toasts  were  given 
from  the  chair,  with  three  times  three: 
Addition  to  the  whigs ! 

Suhtractien  from  the  tories ! 
Multiplication  to  the  friends  of 
peace! 

Division  to  its  enemies ! 

Reduction  to  abuses ! 

Rule  of  Three  to  king,  lords,  and 
commons! 

Practice  to  reformation ! 

Fellowship  to  the  patriots! 

Discount  to  the  national  debt ! 
Decimal  Fractions  to  the  clergy ! 
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Classic  Bulls. 

MILTON. 

God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nor  valued  lie  nor  feJired.” 

ANOTHER. 

**  Adam  the  goodliest  of  men  since  horn, 

His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters, Eye.^’ 

ANOTHER. 

Who  will  tempt  with  vo and erin^  feet 
The  dark  unbottom’d,  iniinite  abyss. 

Or  through  the  palpable  obscure, hnd  out 
His  uncouth  way.” 

ANOTHER. 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke 
loud  the  doer.” 

SHAKSPEARE. 

*'  I  will  strive  with  things,  impossible, 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them,” 

DR.  JOHNSON. 

“  Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scorn¬ 
ful  eye, 

^or  sell  for  gold  what^^oZd  can  never  buy,” 

ANOTHER.  ! 

“  Shakspeare  has  not  only  shown  human 
nature  as  it  is,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in 
situations,  to  which  it  cannot  be  exposed.” 

ANOTHER, 

In  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  he  says, 
these  observations  were  made  hy  favour 
of  a  contrary  wind.”  And  elsewhere,  The 
Scottish  dialect  is  likely  to  become  in  half 
a  century  provincial  and  rustic  even  to 
themselves.” 

ANOTHER. 

In  his  life  of  Pope  he  observes,  that  every 
monumental  inscription  should  be  in  Latin; 
for  that  being  a  dead  language,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  live. 

POPE. 

On  an  eagle  and  her  young. 

“  Eight  callow  infants  fill’d  the  mossy  nest, 
Herself  the  ninth.” 

ANOTHER  i 

When  first  yonng  Maro,  in  his  noble  mind , 
A  work  V  outlast  immortalRomedeslgxCd.” 

DRYDEN. 

Obey’d  as  sovereign  by  the  subjects  be, 
But  know  that  I  alone  am  kin^  of  me.” 

.  ANOTHER. 

**  A  horrid  silence  first  invades  the  ear.” 

THOMSON. 

**  He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  con¬ 
ceal’d.” 


VIRGIL. 

Moriamur  et  in  media  arma  ruamus.” 

HOME. 

“  The  river,  rushing  o’er  its  pebbled  bed. 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound,” 

GREY. 

To  each  their  snff ’rings;  all  are  men. 
Condemn’d  alike  to  groan ; 

The  feeling  for  another’s  woes, 

Til’  unfeeling  for  their  own.” 


Epitaph  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

HERE  lyeth  the  body  of 
Michael  Honey  wood,  D.  D. 

Who  was  grand-child,  and  one  of  the 
Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  persons, 
That  Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  Honey  wood, 
Ssq. 

Did  see  before  she  died, 

Lawfully  descended  from  her, 
viz. 

Sixteen  of  her  own  body  ,1 1 4grand-children, 
288  of  the  third  generation,  and  9  of  the 
fourth. 

Mrs.  Honey  wood 
Died  in  the  year  1605, 

And  in  the  t8th  year  of  her  age. 


.  Epitaph  at  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire. 

HOWE,  Howe,  who  is  here? 

I  Robin  of  Doncastere, 

And  Margaret  my  fere:* 

That  I  spent,  that  I  had, 

That  I  gave,  that  I  have, 

That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

*  An  old  term  for  wife.  A.  D.  15I9, 


On  Bribery. 

A  POOR  man  once  a  judge  besought 
Tojudge  aright  his  cause, 

And  with  a  pot  of  oil  salutes 
This  judger  of  the  law  s. 

“  My  friend,”  quoth  he,  “thy  cause  is  good;” 
He,  glad  away  did  trudge; 

Anon  his  weathy  foe  did  come 
Before  this  partial  judge. 

A  hog,  well  fed,  this  churl  presents, 

And  craves  a  strain  of  law ; 

The  hog  receiv’d,  the  poor  man’s  right 
Was  judg’d  not  worth  a  straw. 

Therewith  he  cry’d,  “  O  partial  judge, 

“  Thy  doom  has  me  undone ; 

“  When  oil  I  gave,  my  cause  was  good, 

“  But  now  to  ruin  run.” 

“  Poor  man,”  quoth  he,  “  I  thee  forgot, 

“  And  see  thy  cause  of  foil ; 

“  A  hog  came  since  into  my  house, 

“  And  broke  thy  pot  of  oil.” 
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Massacre  of  Louts  XVL  late  King  of 
France,  who  suffered  on  the  Scaf 
fold,  January  the  2 1st,  1793* 

EEC  REE  of  the  National  Co7iven- 
tion,  of  the  1 5th,  17 th,  \^th,  and 
20th  of  January,  1793. 

Article  L- —The  National  Conven¬ 
tion  declares  Louis  Capet,  last  king 
of  the  French,  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and 
of  a  crime  against  the  general  safety 
of  the  slate. 

11. — The  National  Convention,  de¬ 
dal  es,  that  Louis  Capet  shall  undergo 
the  punishment  ot  death, 

lU.—t-The  National  Convention  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  act  of  Louis  Capet, 
brought  to  the  bar  by  his  counsel,  and 
termed  an  appeal  to  the  nation  on 
the  sentence  passed  rfgainst  him  in  the 
Convention,  is  null  ;  and  forbids  every 
person  from  giving  it  authority,  on 
pain  of  being  prosecuted,  and  punish¬ 
ed  as  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the 
general  safety  of  the  republic. 

IV". — -The  temporal  e-\ecutive  coun¬ 
cil  shall  notify  the  present  decree, 
vithinthe  day,  to  Louis  Capet,  and 
shall  take  the  necessary  measures  of 
police  and  safety  to  secure  its  execu¬ 
tion  within  twenty-four  hours, reckon- 
iniJ  irom  the  notification,  and  shall 
lender  an  account  of  the  whole  to  the 
National  Convention  immediately  af¬ 
ter  its  execution. 

Report  of  the  Council  who  conununi- 
cated  t^ke  Decree  to  Louts. 

Tlie  executive  council,  was  con¬ 
voked  and  assembled  at  a  very  early 
hour  ibis  mornijig,  in  order  to  consult 
on  the  execution  of  a  decree  relative 
to  Louis  Capet. 

The  council  then  sent  for  the  mayor 
of  Pai'is,  tjie  cornmamiant  general, 
the  piesideiit,  and  ti)e  accusateur 
public  of  the  criminal  tribunal:  After 
having  consulted  witli  these  cousli- 
tuted  authoiiiies,  the  minister  ot  jus¬ 
tice,  the  president  of  the  executive 


council,  a  member  of  the  council,  the 
secretary  of  the  council,  and  two 
members  of  the  department  repaired 
to  the  lower  in  the  temple. 

At  two  o’clock  they  were  conducted 
before  Louis,  to  whom  the  minister  of 
justice,  as  president  of  the  executive 
council  spoke  as  follows: 

Louis,  the  executive  council  hath 
charged  us  to  notify  to  you  the  ex¬ 
tracts  of  {ho  proces -verba I  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convenb^^n  of  the  15tl),  1 7th, 
of  the  present  mouth  :  the  secretary 
will  now  read  them. — (On  this  the 
secietary  of  the  executive  council 
read  three  above  articles.) 

Louis  then  observed,  that  he  had 
something  to  say ;  on  which  he 
took  out  the  following  requisiliouj 
written  with,  and  signed  by  bis  own 
hand. 

“  I  demand  a  delay  of  three  days, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  Almighty  God  ;  and  the  better 
to  effect  thi'i,  I  request  leave  to  call 
to  my  aid  the  ex-bishop  of  Fermont, 
who  lodges  at  No.  483,  Hue  de  Bacq. 

“I  demand  that  his  person  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  all  manner  of  insult,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  de¬ 
liver  himself,  without  fear,  to  the  work 
of  charity  which  he  is  aboiU  to-  be 
employed  in,  with  respect  to  me. 

“  I  demand  to  be  freed  fiom  the 
perpetual  inspection  which  the  general 
council  of  the  commo-ns  has  made  use 
of  towards  me  for  sometime  past. 

“  I  demand,  that  during  this  in¬ 
terval,  I  may  be  permitted  to  see  my 
I  family,  without  any  witness,  every 
;  lime  that  I  solicit  this  permission. 

!  “  I  desire  tkat  the  Natif)nal  Con- 

j  vention  may  deliberate  immediately 
about  the  fate  of  my  family,  and  that 
they  may  bej)eimitted  to  retire  where- 
ever  they  please. 

I  recommend  all  the  persons  who 
were  attached  to  me  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  nation.  There  are 
many  of  tkem  who  have  expended  the 
whole  of  their  fortunes  in  order  te 
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purchase  their  places,  and  must  con¬ 
sequently  be  in  great  distress. 

“  Among  my  pensioners  are  a  great 
number  of  old  men,  and  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple  burthened  with  large  families,  who 
have  not  any  thing  to  subsist  on  but 
the  allowance  which  I  paid  them. 

Given  at  the  Tower  in  the  Temple^ 
Jan.  20,  1793, 

(^Signed)  “  LOUIS.” 

The  Convention  having  heard  the 
report  of  the  minister,  decrees. 

That  the  respite  demanded  by  Louis 
shall  not  be  granted. 

That  the  vigilance  of  the  municipa¬ 
lity  shall  be  continued  in  the  chamber 
adjoining  that  of  Louis.  Respecting 
the  other  points,  the  Convention  pas¬ 
ses  to  the  order  of  the  day,  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  committee  of  legislation 
is  competent  thereto. 

Orders  for  the  Day — Jan.  20,  1793. 

Second  Year  of  the  Republic. 

The  provisional  executive  council, 
after  deliberating  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  execute  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  National  Convention  of 
the  1 5th,  iZth,  19tb,  and  20th  of  Jan. 
1793,  has  ordered  as  follows  : 

I.  — That  the  execution  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Capet  shall  take  place 
to-morrow,  Monday  the  21st. 

II.  — The  place  of  execution  shall 
be  La  Place  de  laRevolution,  ci-devant 
Louis  XV.  between  the  pedestal  and 
the  Elysian  Fields, 

JII. — Louis  Capet  shall  leave  the 
temple  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  execution  shall  take  place 
at  noon. 

IV. —  Commissaries  from  the  de¬ 
partment  at  Paris,  commissaries  from 
the  municipality,  and  two  members 
of  the  tribunal  criminal,  shall  assist 
at  the  execution.  The  secretary  of 
the  tribunal  shall  draw  up  xfe proces- 
verbal;  and  the  said  commissaries 
and  members  of  the  tribunal,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  execution,  shall  ren¬ 


der  an  account  of  it  to  the  counciU 
who  will  remain  in  permanent  during 
the  whole  day. 

V. — Louis  Capet  shall  pass  by  the 
Boulevards  to  the  place  of  execution. 

By  the  executive  provincial  coun¬ 
cil,  Roland,  Claviere,  Monge,  Lebrun, 
Gaiat, 

By  order  of  the  Council, 
GRONVILLE,  Secretary. 

On  which  the  Period  of  his  Fate,  and 
the  Day  of  Execution^  took  place, 
and  was  as  follows: 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  he 
took  his  last  hi  rewell  of  the  queen  and 
royal  family,  and  was  with  thetn 
some  time;  the  parting  was  affecting 
to  the  last  degree;  the  distress  of  the 
queen  passed  all  description.  He  left 
the  temple  agreeable  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  provincial  council,  at 
eight  o’clock,  at  which  time  the 
mournful  procession  set  out;  from 
the  temple.  Tne  royal  victim  sat  in 
the  mayor’s  carriage,  with  his  confes¬ 
sor  by  his  side,  praying  very  fervently, 
and  two  captains  of  the  national  light 
horse  on  the  front  seat.  The  carri¬ 
age  was  drawn  by  two  black  horses, 
preceded  by  the  mayor.  General  San- 
terre,  and  bther  municipal  officers. 
One  squadron  of  horse,  with  trum¬ 
pets  and  kettle-drums,  led  the  van  of 
this  melancholy  convoy  ;  three  heavy- 
pieces  of  01  finance,  with  proper 
implements,  and  cannoneers,  with, 
lighted  matches,  went  before  the  ve¬ 
hicle,  which  was  escorted  on  both 
sides  by  a  treble  row  of  troopers. 

The  train  moved  on  with  a  slow 
pace  from  the  temple  to  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  which  was  planted  with  can¬ 
non,  and  beset  with  national  guards, 
drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding, 
and  colours  flying.  The  guillotine 
was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  directly  facing  the  gate  of  the 
garden  of  the  Thuillieres  between  the 
p,edeslal  on  which  the  grandfather  of 
Louis  was-standing,  before  the  JOth  of 
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August,  an#  the  avenues  which  lead  to 
the  groves  called  the  Elysian  Fields. 
The  trotting  and  neighing  of  horses, 
the  shrill  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
the  continual  beating  of  drums,  pierc¬ 
ed  the  ears  of  every  beholder,  and 
heightened  the  terrors  of  the  awful 
scene. 

The  scaffold  was  high  and  conspi¬ 
cuous,  and  the  houses  surrounding 
the  place  of  execution  were  full  of 
women,  who  looked  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  very  slates  which  covered 
the  roofs  were  raised  for  the  curious 
and  interested  to  peep  through. 

The  king  alighted  from  the  carriage 
at  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  Flis  hair 
was  dressed  in  curls,  his  beard  shaved; 
he  wore  a  clean  shirt  and  slock, 
a  white  waistcoat,  black  florea- 
tine  silk  breeches,  black  silk  stockings, 
-and  his  shoes  were  tied  with  black 
silk  strings.  At  the  foot  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold  he  threw  off  his  coat  himself,  and 
finding  some  difficulty  in  unbuckling 
his  stock,  he  calmly  thanked  a  by¬ 
stander  who  assisted  him. —His  hair 
was  then  cut  off,  when  he  took  leave, 
of  his  confessor,  who  shed  a  thousand 
tears  on  this  mournful  occasion  ;  but 
roused  the  king  with  these  atiijTiating 
expressions:  “farewell,  Louis  i  as¬ 
cend  the  scaffold,  and  go  to  heaven.’’ 
He  then  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold  with  heroic  assurance,  and 
every  feature  of  his  majestic  counte¬ 
nance  bespoke  the  calm  serenity  of 
conscious  innocence,  and  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  a  Christian.  Having 
walked  half  round  the  horrid  prepara¬ 
tions,  he  then  beckoned  with  his  hand 
to  be  heard  ;  the  noise  of  the  warlike 
instruments  ceased  for  a  moment;  but 
soon  after  a  thousand  voices  vocife¬ 
rated,  with  detestable  ferocity,  “  No 
speeches !  No  harangues  !”  The  un¬ 
fortunate  monarch  wrung  his  hands — 
lifted  them  up  towards  heaven — and 
with  agony  in  his  eye  and  gesture, 
exclaimed,  distinctly  enough  to  be 
heard  by  those  persons  who  were  next 


to  the  scaffold,  “  to  thee,  O  God, 
do  I  commend  my  soul !  I  forgive  my 
enemies  !  I  die  innocent !” 

tjvle  was  then  seized  by  the  execu¬ 
tioners,  dressed  in  black,  who  directly 
laid  him  upon  his  belly  ou  the  bench, 
and  lifted  up  the  upper  part  of  the 
board,  which  was  to  receive  his  neck, 
adjusted  to  his  head  properly,  then 
shut  the  board,  and  pulled  the  stiing 
which  is  fastened  to  the  peg  at  the 
top  of  the  machine,  which  lifted  up 
a  latch,  and  down  came  the  axe  ;  the 
head  was  off  in  a  moment,  and  fell 
into  a  basket  which  was  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  it;  the  executioneer  took  it  out 
by  the  hair,  to  show  the  populace  and 
then  put  it  into  another  basket  along 
with  the  body, — The  final  part  of  his 
execution  was  exactly  twenty-two 
minutes  past  ten. 

After  his  head  was  cut  off,  the  Sans 
Culottes  and  Jacobines  waved  their 
hats  in  the  air,  exclaiming  Vive  la 
Nation  !  Vive  la  Republique !  The 
music  struck  up  Ca  Ira,  and  the  body 
was  immediately  removed  in  a  black 
coffin.-— The  procession  returned  to 
the  temple  in  full  j^allop,  and  the 
sworn  deputies  went  to  make  their 
report. 

Louis  made  a  will,  in  which  he  ask¬ 
ed  pardon  of  God,  for  havi.ig  sanction¬ 
ed  the  decree  upon  the  civil  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  clergy,  although  this 
sJtnction  was  extorted  bv  violence;  and 
was  contrary  to  his  solemn  pmtest. 

In  this  testament,  Louis  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  having  freely  accepted  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  constitution; 
and  having  neglected  nothing  to  re¬ 
move  from  his  dominions  the  scourge 
of  war,  and  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  Prussians. 

In  a  previous  decree  made  by  the 
National  Convention,  the  place  for 
putting  their  inhuman  sentence  into 
execution  was  to  have  been  the  ca¬ 
rousel,  fronting  the  palace  of  the 
Tliuillieres.  This  vras  changed  by  the 
ministers,  to  whom  all  the  arrange- 
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iijcnts  were  confided,  to  the  Place  de 
k  PtevointicMi,  heretofore  Louis  XV. 

This  city  reseiubled  an  immense 
camp;  the  sections  and  federates 
were  marching  and  cminter-marching 
diirougirthe  ddferent  districts; — they 
had  their  watch  word  ;  —they  wheeled 
round  wherever  one  corps  n^et  the 
other.  They  carried  with  them  up- 
w’ards-^of  153  pieces  of  heavy  arliiiery, 
and  it  made  a  most  imposing  specta¬ 
cle.  They  were  constautiy  in  motion, 
arid  could  not  stand  still  five  minutes. 

Durins:  the  exhibition  of  the  horrid 
scene,  ail  Paris  was  in  consternation. 

Tiie  commissaries  of  the  temple 
/found  in  the  king’s  desk  some  gohi, 
coin,  to  the  amount  of  3000  livres. 
it  was  done  up  in  rrouleaus,  and  on 
them 'Was  written,  “To  M.  Male- 
sherbes.”  This  grateful  bequest  of 
the  deceased  monarch  was  not  com¬ 
plied  with-^tbe  money  was  deposited 
~  in  the  secretary’s  otfice. 

The  following  anecdotes  shew  that 
for  some  lime  past -he  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  his  fate.— Louis  saw  his  last 
moment  approaching  with  coolness 
and  tranquillity.  It  is  long  since  he 
resolved  to  sacrifice  life* 

Two  years  ago,  M.  de  Liancourt  re¬ 
presenting  to  Louis,  that  the  modifica-  : 
lions  aod  the  veto  which  he  opposed 
.to  certain  degrees  might  be  dangeroms: 

“  What  can  They  do  ?”  replied  Louis, 

They  will  put  ine  to  death — well,  I 
^  shall  obtain  an  immortal  for  a  mortal 
crown.” 

The  other  anecdote  is  more  recent, 
and  proves,  like  the  former,  that  Louis 
never  feared  death. — Gn  the  day  that 
Deseze  made  his  defence  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  Malesherbes,  in  a  conversa-  r 
tion  which  he  had  with  Louis  in  the 
evening,  wished  to  prepare  him  for 
the  event  by  hinting  that  his  defence 
might  not  be  attended  with  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
trial  was  uncertain.  “  I  understand 
you,”  replied  Louis,  **  but  my  resolu¬ 
tion  is  already  taken.  I  see,  without 


fear,  my  last  hour  approaching ;  and 
I  sliali  lay  my  head  on  the  block  with¬ 
out  uneasiness.  You  perhaps  will  be 
surprised  when  t  tell  you  that  my  wife 
and  my  sister  think  exactly  as  I  do.” 

The  last  requests  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  breathed  the  soul  c)f  niaguanimL 
ty,  and  a  mind  enlightened  with  the 
finest  ideas  of  human  virtue.  He 
appears  not  to  be  that  nian  which  his 
enemies  reported.  His  heart  was 
sound,  his  head  was  clear,  and  he 
would  have  reigned  with  glory,  had  he 
but  possessed  those  faults  which  Im 
assassins  laid  to  his  charge, — ^His 
mind  possessed  the  suggestions  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  even  in  his  last  moments, 
when  the  spirit  of  life  was  winged  for 
another  world,  his  lips  gave  utterance 
to  them,  and  he  spoke  with  firmness 
and  resignation* 

Thus  has  ended  the  life  of  Touis 
XVL  after  a  period  of  four  years  de¬ 
tention  ;  during  which  he  experienced 
from  his  subjects  every  species  of  ig¬ 
nominy  and  cruelty,  which  a  people 
could  inflict  on  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant. — Louis  XVL  who  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  “  The  friend  of  the  people 
and  by  the  constituent  assembly, 
**The  restorer  of  their  liberties.”— 
Louis,  who  but  a  few  years  since  was 
the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe, 
has  at  last  perished  o»  a  scaffold. — 
Neither  his  own  natural  goodness  of 
heart— his  desire  to  procure  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  subjects — nor  that  ancient 
love  which  the  French  entertained  for 
their  monarch,  has 'been  sufficient,  to 
save  him  from  this  cruel  sacrifice. 


The  Mistake. 

DURING  the  great  fog  in  the 
year  the  duke  of  Clarence 

coming  out  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  by 
mistake^  stepped  into  Mrs,  Jordan’s 
carriage,  and  was  taken  home  to  that 
lady's  house ! 
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Queen  Elizabeth, 


THERE  are  few  great  personage: 
in  history,  who  have  been  more  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies,  an» 
the  adulation  of  friends,  than  queer 
Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  there  are  scarce 
any,  whose  reputation  has  been  niort 
certainly  determined  by  the  uiiani* 
nious  consent  of  posterity.  The  un¬ 
usual  length  of  her  administration, 
and  the  strong  features  of  her  charac¬ 
ter,  were  able  to  overcome  all  preju¬ 
dices;  and,  obliging  her  detractors 
to  abate  much  of  their  invectives, 
and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their 
panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of 
political  factions,  and,  what  is  more, 
of  religious  animosities,  produced  a 
uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her 
conduct. 

Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her 
magnanimity,  her  penetration,  and  vi- 
gilence,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  high¬ 
est  praise,  and  appear  not  to  have 
been  surpassed  by  any  person  who 
ever  filled  a  throne.  A  conduct  less 
vigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere, 
more  indulgent  to  her  people,  would 
have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect 
character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind 
she  controlled  all  her  more  active 
and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented 
them  from  running  into  excess.  Her 
heroism  was  exempt  from  all  temerity, 
her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friend¬ 
ship  from  partiality,  her  active  spirit 
from  turbidence  and  a  vain  ambition. 
She  guarded  not  herself  with  equal 
care  or  equal  success  from  less  infirmi- 
"  ties  ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  de¬ 
sire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of 
love,  and  the  jsallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government 
were  founded  equally  on  her  temper 
and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with 
a  great  command  of  herself,  she  ob¬ 
tained  an  uncontrolled  ascendant 
over  her  people ;  and  while  she  merit¬ 
ed  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues^ 
she  also  engaged  their  affection  by 
ktr  pretended  ones. 


Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  throne  in  more  difiicuU  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  and  none  ever  conducted 
the  government  with  such  uniform 
success  and  felicity.  Though  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  practice  of  tolera- 
non,  the  true  secret  of  managing  re¬ 
ligious  factions,  she  preserved  her  peo¬ 
ple,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from 
those  confusions  in  which  theological 
controversy  had  involved  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations :  and  though  her 
enemies  were  the  most  powerful  prin¬ 
ces  in  Europe,  the  most  active,  the 
most  enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous, 
she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states ;  her 
own  greatness  meanwlxile  remaining 
untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  war¬ 
riors,  who  flourished  under  her  reign, 
share  the  praise  of  her  success  ;  but 
instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due 
to  her,'  they  make  great  addition  to 
it.  They  owed  all  of  them  their  ad¬ 
vancement  to  her  choice  ;  they  were 
supported  by  her  constancy ;  and  with 
all  their  abilities,  they  were  never  able 
to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over 
her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in 
her  kingdom,  she  remained  equally 
mistress.  The  force  of  her  tender 
passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the 
force  of  her  mind  was  still  superior  ; 
and  the  combat  which  her  victory  vi¬ 
sibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display 
the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and  the 
loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though 
it  has  surmounted  the  prejudices  both 
of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which 
is  more  durable,  because  more  natu¬ 
ral  ;  and  W'hich,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  views  in  which  we  survey  her, 
is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
measure,  or  diminishing  the  lusfre  of 
her  character.  This  prejudice  is 
founded  on  the  consideration  of  her 
sex.  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a 
woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with 


the  highest  admiration  of  her  great 
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qualities  and  extensive  capacity  :  bu. 
w'c  are  apt  also  to  require  some  inor*- 
softness  of  disposition,  some  greater 
lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those  ami 
able  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is 
distinguished. 

But  the  true  method  of  estimating 
her  merit  is,  to  lay  aside  all  these 
considerations,  and  consider  her  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  rational  being,  placed  in  au¬ 
thority,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  We  may  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her 
as  a  wife,  or  a  mistress:  but  her  quali¬ 
fies  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some 
disputed  objections,  are  the  object  of 
undisputed  applause  and  approbation. 

Elizabeth  died  March  the  24th, 
lfi03,  aged  70,  having  reigned  44 
years,  4  months  and  8  days. 


Bishop  Herring, 

THE  late  Bishop  Herring,  not  more 
remarkable  for  learning  than  benevo¬ 
lence,  being  applied  to  by  a  poor  cu¬ 
rate  for  his  interest,  to  continue  under 
any  new  rector  he  should  appoint,  told 
the  man  he  was  so  much  struck  with 
bis  humility,  and  affected  by  his  si- 
tuation,  that  he  should  have  the  liv¬ 
ing  himself. — “  Shall  I  by  G — ,”  said 
the  transported  curate,  in  the  fullness 
of  his  heart.  **  By  the  living  God, 
you  shall,”  replied  the  good  bishop. 


Tythes  in  Kind, 

IN  a  parish  not  100  miles  from 
Shepton-Mallet,  in  Somersetshire,  the 
spiritual  pastor  lately,  with  that  lau¬ 
dable  attention  to  his  temporal  inte¬ 
rests,  from  which  no  class  or  men  are 
exempted,  claimed  the  tenth  of  every 
stock  of  bees.  The  owner  was  ratiier 
startled  at  the  demand,  but  at  length 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
it.  He,  however,  adopted  a  method 
of  proceeding,  whicff  fully  convinced 
the  parson  that  the  sweetest  honey 
has  its  bitters.  One  evening,  when 


tkkxe  was  a  great  deal  of  conipanv  at 
the  parsonage,  a  fellow  arrived  from 
the  bee  owner,  with  a  hive  curiously 
concealed  under  a  napkin,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  delivering  his  charge  in  per- 
'•ot>  to  the  master.  “  I  be  come  with 
the  bees,”  said  Hodge,  “  The  bees,'"' 
exclaimeil  the  parson;  “the  bees  I’* 
echoed  the  company. 

“  Good  God,” added  his  reverence, 
“  could  vou  not  have  left  them  with- 

V 

out  V[  “  Noa,”  answered  the  other ; 
“  measter  says,  if  a’s  to  vind  thee  bees, 
and  be  rot  to  thee,  a  eant  to  vind 
thee  hives:”  and  immediately  giving 
a  smart  stroke  to  the  top  of  the  wick¬ 
er  receptacle,  its  numerous  inhabi¬ 
tants  instantly  dislodged  themselves, 
and  filled  the  room  with  confusion, 
than  can  oetter  be  imagined  than 
described.  The  poor  parson  was 
stung  to  the  quick. 


Recent  Anecdote, 

A  COUPLE  of  Leicester  sportsmen 
were  beating  the  meadows  about 
Aylstone,  and  one  of  them  taking  aim 
at  a  snipe,  brought  it  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  canal  which  has  been 
lately  cut  near  that  place,  and  con¬ 
tains  water  breast  high.  Unable  to 
cross  the  water,  and  come  at  their 
prize,  they  engaged  a  working-man 
for  sixpence,  to  strip  and  carry  them 
over.  The  fellow  performed  his  en¬ 
gagement  with  one  of  them,  and  then, 
after  carrying  onr  other  spoilsman 
as  far  as  the  niiddle  of  the  water, 
he  declared  he  would  set  him  down 
in  that  place,  unless  he  would  give 
him  a  shilling.  This  beina  positively 
refused,  the  man  kept  his  word,  and 
throwing  his  rider  off  his  shoulders 
mto  the  water,  ran  off'.  Our  sports¬ 
man,  who  is  esteemed  a  good  shot, 
however  took  his  revenge,  for,  as 
the  fellow  was  mounting  the  bank, 
ue  discharged  his  fowling  piece,  and 
lodged  the  whole  contents  in  his  pos 
leriors. 
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Romeh  Pardon, 

IT  happened  oa  a  certain  time, 
Twosianers  wh(>had  spent  their  pHoje- 
Of  y^aath  in  very  wickedness. 

Came  to,  the  pope  for  to  confess,; 

Of^  wbicM  the  one  had  riches  store, 
TBeother  wicked  wretch  was  poor  ; 

Bat  bMh  grown  old,  had  now  a  mind. 

To  die  in  peace  with  ail  mankind  ; 

And  go  to  heavesv  an  easier,  way 
Than  those  whaall  their  life-time  pray 
Which  may  el&cted  bo,  they  hope, 

By  bnying  pardon  of  the  pope. 

So  calling  fresh'  to  mind- their  sinsj,^ 

The-  rich  oifenderThns  begmst 
Most  hoiy  father,  I  have  been, 

I  most  confess,  .ia  many  a  .simj- 
All  laws  divine  T  thc  nght  a  joke;| 

All  hnm>:m  laws  for  interest  broke; 

And  to  increase  my  H! -got  store, 

Tbonght  T was  no  yin  t’  oppress  the  poor> 
To  chfe.at  t  he  rich,  betray  my  friends, 

Or,  any  thing  to,  ga, ip  my  ends. 

Bntpiow  grow’R  old,  and  near  to  die# 
i-da  repent  most  heartily 
Of  all  my  viSeoifencespast, 

And, in-particular  the  last; 

By  which- 1  wickedly  beguil’d 
M'y  -dead  friend’s  son,  and  guardian  child; 
H  Of  all  his  dear  -paternal  store,. 

Which  was-fen  thonsand  pouTids  orrnore, 
Wlip  since;,  is  starv’d  to  death  for  want. 

«  I'-ianiv  sincerely  do -repeat,, 

As-;t-hat  ypar'hO'li,’aess,ftlay  see, 

One  half  that  sum;  I’ve  brongst  io  ibee ; 
And  thns  I  cast  ii-  &i  yo,ur  ieet, 

Dispose  of  it  ae  you  think  meet  p 
To  pioHs  uses,,  or,yonf  own, 

I  hop®. it  will  my  sins  atone;” 

Friend,”  quoth  the  pops’,  “  I’m  glad  to  see 
Snch  true  repentance,  wrought  in  thee ; 
But  as  your  sins  are  very  great,. 

You  have  not  half  repented  yet; 

Nor  can  you?  pardon  be  obtain’di 
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Nay,  quoth  the  pope,  sir,  if  you  huns 
And  haw  at  parting  with  that  sum, 

Go  keep  it,  do ;  and  damn  year  soul  j  j 
I  tell  you  I  must  have  the  whole  5 
^Tis  not  a  little  thing  procures 
A  pardon  for  such  sins  as  your’s* 

“  Well,  rather  than  be  doom’d  to  go 
To  dwell  with  everlasting  woe. 

One  wou’d  give  any  thing  you  know.*’ 
So  t’other  half  was  tbrownMown  to’t, , 
And  then  he  soon  obtain’d  the  snity 
A  pardon  for  his  sins  was  given, 

And  home  he  went,  assur’d  of  heaven. 
And  DOW  the  poor  man  bends  his  haee  ° 
Most  holy  father  pardon  me# 

A  poor  and- bumble  penitent;;, 


Unless  the  whol&yoathu#:  have  gain’d 
To  pious  uses  be;  ordain’d. 

All!”  queththe  man,  I  thought  that  half 
been  a.  pretty  sum  enough.” 


W’ ho  ail  my  substance  vdeiy  spent, 
hi  ev’ry  wanton,  youthful  pleasure, 

And  now  I  sutler  out  of  measure; 

V/ith  dire  diseases  being  fraught. 

Also  so  poor,  not  worth  a  groat;’’ 

Poor!  quoth  the  pope,  then  cease  yoar  sulty 
Indeed  you  may  as  well  be  mute  ; 

Forbear  your  now  too  late  contrihan. 

Your  in  a  reprobate  condition. 

¥/hat !  spent  your  wealth,  and  from,  tlte_ 
whole 

Not  left  a  sous  to  save  the  soul? 

Oh !  you’re  a  sinner,  and  a  hard  one, . 

T  wonder  you  can  ask  a  pardon. 

Friend, they ’re  not  hady/lthout  you  bsy’emh 
You're  therefore  damn’d  as  sure  aa  I  am, 
Vicegerent  to  the  king  of  heaven, 

No,  no;  such  sins  can’t  be  forgiven; 

I  cannot  save  you  if  I  you  would. 

Nor  would  I  save  you  if  I  could  ; 

Had  you  but  money  me  to  give, 

You  need  not  fear  but  you  should  live;. 

But  as  it  is  you  sure  will  die, 

Ifou  know  I  speak  iafallibly. 

Home  goes  the  man  in  deep  despair, 

And  died  soon  after  he  came  there  ; 

And  went  to  hell  ’tis  said ;  but  sure 
He  was  not  damn’d  for  being  poor. 

But  long  he  had  not  been  below', 

Before  he  saw  his  friend  come  too ; 

At  this  be  was  in  great  surprize. 

And  scarcely  eou’d  believe  his  eyes. 

What,  friend,  said  he,  are  you  come  too?  ^ 
f  thought  the  pope  had  pardon’d  you.  V 
Yes,  said  the  man,  1  thought  so  too;  3, 
Bui  I  was  by  the  pope  trepaun’d  ; 

The  devil  cou’d  not  read  his  hand. 


A'P&radox. 

MY  husband’s  my  ancle,  my  father’s  my- 
brother ; 

I  also  am  sister  unto  my  own  mother; 

lam  sister  and  aunt  to  a  brother  called  Ned, 

Who  is  idle  and  poor,  and  makes  shoes  for, 
his  bread. 

Four  children  I’ve  got,  and  look  for  another, 

And  am  granny  to  one  that  was  got  by, my 
brother : 

I’ve  a  daughter  nam’d  Phaebe,  whose  sister 
‘lam; 

My  own  brother’s  my  son,  his  name  it  is. 
Sara. 


Ah  Epitaph: in  PalJcs tone  Church-Yar^, 

AN  house  he  hath,  *tis  made  of  such  good 
fashiou, 

The  tenant  never  shall  pay  for  reparation  ; 
Nor  w'ill  his  landlord  ever  raise  his  rent, 
Nor  tura  him  out  of  doors  for  non-pay  menf, 
;  ■|From  heavy  taxes  too  this  ceil  is  free : 

To  eqch  an  house#  who  would  not  tenant  be? 
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"  LION  HUNTING. 

E.i  traded  from  the  Sequel  to  the  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Barmi  Munchausen, 

THE  baron,  after  relating  a  nutu- 
ber  of  wondeiful  stories,  caiculated 
as  Bayes  says,  to'  elevate  and  sur* 
prise/'  transports  himself  in  an  ark  to 
Africa;  where  he  has  giver,  his  imagi- 
nation  as  much  scope,  as  any  of  the 
huntsmen  or  ariglers,  of  whose  talents 
a’  C' eating  facts,  w'e  iiave  such  ample 
testimon}^ 

Having  1  uuled  (says  tbs  baron)  om 
whole  retinue,  we  ininiediateiv  began 
to  proceed  towards  t tie  heart  of  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  but  first  (hougi]t  it  expedient  to 
place  a  number  of  w  heels  under  the 
ark  for  its  greater  facility  of  advarice- 
ing.  We  travelled  nearly  due  north 
fer  several  days,  and  met  with  nothing 
remarkable,  except  the  astonishment 
of  the  natives  to  behold  our  equipage. 

The  Dutch  government  at  the  Cape,^ 
to  do  them  justice,  gave  us  every  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  for^liie  expedition.  I 
presume  they  had  received  instructions 
on  that  head  from  their  high-mighti¬ 
nesses  in  Httliand.  However,  they 
presented  ns  with  a  specimen  of  some 
of  their  Cape  wines,  and  shew'ed  us 
every  politeness  in  their  power.  As 
to  the  face  of  the  country,  as  we  ad- 
vanced,  it  appeared  in  many  places 
capable  of  every  cultivation,  and  ©f 
abundant  fertility.  The  natives  and 
Hottentots  of  this  part  of  Africa 
have  been  frequently  described  by 
travellers,  and  therefore  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  any  more  about  them; 
but,  in  the  more  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  the  appearance,  manners,  and 
genius  of  the  people  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent. 

We  directed  our  course  by  the  com¬ 
pass  and  the  stars,  getting  every  day 
prodigious  quantities  of  game  in  the 
woods,  and  at  night  encamping  within 
a  proper  inclosure  for  fear  of  the  wild 
beasts.  One  whole  day  in  particular, 
we  heard  on  every  side  anrong  the  hills# 


the  horrible  roaring  of  lions,  resound¬ 
ing  from  rock  lo  rock  like  broken 
thunder.  It  seemed  us  if  there  was  m 
general  rendezvous  of  all  these  savage 
animals,  to  fail  upon  our  jrarty.  That; 
whole  day  we  advanced  witli  caution, 
our  huiiters  scarcely  venturihg  beyond! 
pistol-shot  from  thje  caravan,  for  fear 
of  riissoiiition.  At  liight  we  encamped, 
as  usual,  and  threw  up  a  circular  en¬ 
trenchment  round  our  tents. 

We  ba<l  hardly  retired  to  repose,, 
when  we  found  ourselves  serenaded 
by  at  least  one  thousand  lions,  ap¬ 
proaching  equally  on  every  side, 
within  a  hundred  paces.  Our  cattle 
shewed  tlie  most  liorrible  symptoms 
of  fear,  all  trembling,  and  in  cold 
,  perspiration.  I  direcHy  ordered  the 
whole  company  to  stand  to  their  arms,, 
and  not  to  make  any  noise,  ordire  un¬ 
til  I  should  comnsand  them.,  1  then 
took  a  large  quantity  of  tar,  which  I 
had  brought  with  our  caravan,  for 
thaj  purpose,  and  strewed  it  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  stream  ro'imd  the  encampment 
within  which  circle  of  tar,  I  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  anotlier  tram  or  circle  of 
gunpowder ;  and  having  taken  this 
precaution,  I  anxiously  waited  the 
approach  of  the  lions.  These  dread¬ 
ful  animals,  knowing  I  presume,  the 
force  of  our  troop^  advanced  very 
slowly,  and  with  caution  ;  approach¬ 
ing  on  every  side  of  us  with  an  equal 
pace,  and  growling  hideous  in  con¬ 
cert,  so  as  to  resemble  an  earthquake, 
or  some  similar  convulsion  of  the 
world. 

When  they  had  at  length  advanced, 
.and  steeped  all  their  paws  in  the  tar, 
they  put  their  noses  to  it,  smelling  it 
as  if  it  were  blood,  and  daubed  their 
great  bushy  hair  and  whiskers  with  it 
equal  to  their  paws.  At  that  very  in¬ 
stant,  when  in  concert,  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  give  the  mortal  dart  upoii  us,  I 
discharged  a  pistol  at  the  train  of 
gunpowder,  whicli  instantly  exploding 
on  every  side,  made  all  the  lions  re¬ 
coil  in  a  general  uproar#  and  take  to 
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flight  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
In  an  instant  we  couhi  behold  them 
scattered  through  the  woods  at  some 
distance ;  roaring  in  agony,  and  mov¬ 
ing  about  like  so  many  wiii-o’-lhe- 
whisps,  their  paws  and  faces  all  on 
fire,  from  the  tar  and  gunpowder. 

I  then  Ordered  a  general  pursuit  ; 
we  followed  them  on  every  side, 
through  the  woods,  their  own  light 
serving  as  our  guide,  until  before  the 
risiiiij  of  the  sun,  we  followed  into 
their  fastnesses,  and  shot,  or  otlier- 
wise  destroyed  everv  one  of  them ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  our  journey 
after,  we  never  heard  the  roaring  of 
a  lion ;  nor  <lid  any  w  ild  beast  pre¬ 
sume  to  make  another  attack  upon 
our  party ;  w  hich  shews  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  immediate  presence  of  mind, 
and  the  terror  inspired  into  the  savage 
enemies  by  a  proper  and  well-timed 
proceeding, 

Anecdote  of  a  Sailor. 

ONE  of  the  men  who  had  been 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook, 
soon  after  his  return  to  England  went 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  very  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonage,  and  was  invited  to  a  club  of 
his  townsmen,  who  expected  to  be 
greatly  edified  by  bis  conversation.  It 
was  clear,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
round  the  world,  must  know  more  of 
it  than  any  other  person ;  but  the  cir- 


very  little  information  with  respect  to 
what  he  had  seen  in  his  voyage ;  and 
seemed  to  have  very  little  to  say  for 
himself,  until  some  of  the  club  began 
to  question  him  about  the  w  orld  being 
round  ;  then  he  opened  with  a  tone  of 
authority ;  “  as  to  that,  i’ll  tell  you 
what  it  is ;  they  say  the  world  is  round 
but  I  have  been  all  round  it,  and  by 
G —  it  is  as  flat  as  this  table.’^ 

Tenderness  recommended  to  he  shewn 
to  that  nohle  Quadruped  the  Horse. 

IT  IS  well  known  that  the  Arabians, 
who  have  the  finest  horses  in  the  world, 


never  beat  them  ;  thev  do  not  so 
much  as  fie  them  up,  they  conduct 
ihem  entirely  by  caresses,  and  give 
thehi  full  liberty,  which  these  animals 
never  abuse.  A  poor  Arab  of  the  de- 
'iart,  had,  for  the  whole  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  a  remarkable  stately  horse. 
The  French  consul,  who  resided  at 
Sidon,  proposed  to  purchase  it  from 
him,  intending  to  send  it  to  Louis 
XIV.  The  Arab,  pressed  by  want, 
'ieliberated  a  long  time;  at  length  lie 
consented,  and  demanded  for  it  a  con¬ 
siderable  price.  The  consul,  not 
daring  of  himself  to  pay  so  large  a 
sum,  wrote  to  Versailles  to  obtain 
the  leave  of  the  court.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  orders  that  the  money  should  be 
piaid. 

1  he  consul  instantly  sent  for  the 
Arab,  who  arrived  mounted  on  his 
beautiful  courser,  and  bad  counted 
out  to  him  the  gold  which  he  had  de¬ 
manded.  The  Arab,  covered  with  a 
poor  mat,  made  of  twisted  grass,  dis¬ 
mounted,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
gold:  he  then,  casting  a  tender  look 
upon  his  horse,  sighed  and  exclaimed, 

to  whom  am  I  going  to  deliver  you  ? 
to  those  Europeans  who  will  beat  you, 
who  will  tie  you  up,  who  will  render 
you  unhappy  !  return  with  me,  my 
beautiful  creature,  my  dearest  fa¬ 
vourite,  w  hose  fleetness  outstrips  the 
antelope,  be  the  joy  of  my  children  V* 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  he 
vaulted  upon  its  hack,  and  took  the 
road  to  the  desart.  This  man  was 
actuated,  perhaps,  by  a  blind  impulse, 
of  w  hich  he  could  give  no  account ; 
but  in  this  impulse  how  many  virtues 
display  themselves  !  there  appears  in 
It  goodness,  gratitude,  pity,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  generosity.  That  cruelty 
which  is  in  this  country  so  frequently 
practised,  (particularly  by  a  merciless 
exercise  of  infernal  whips,  on  the 
bleeding  flanks  and  panting  sides  of 
the  horses  which  are  doomed  to  draw 
our  mail  conveyances)  betrays  a  fierce¬ 
ness  of  temper,  and  hardness  of  heart, 
which  places  lire  inhabitants  of  the 
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most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world, 
infinitely  below  the  wildest  savage. 

Europeaiis,  in  general,  as  well  as 
savages,  have  shewn,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  more  regard  for  the  horse 
than  the  natives  of  this  island  ;  more 
'  especially  if  they  were  of  a  superior 
quality.  Take  the  following  as  an  in¬ 
stance  :  When  Charles  V,  sailed  in  his 
attempt  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  his 
fleet  and  the  troops  w  hich  were  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  ships,  suffered 
hardships  almost  incredible.  Bran- 
tome,  who  heard  the  relation  from 
the  mouth  of  a  sufferer,  says,  that 
though  the  officers  were  obliged  to 
throw  overboard  all  their  cloaths, 
baggage  and  valuables,  yet  nothing 
distressed  them  so  much  as  the  parting 
with  their  horses,  which  were,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  fine  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
genets  and  coursers,  so  well  chosen, 
so  gallant  spirited,  and  so  high  prized, 
that  there  was  not  a  heart  w  hich  could 
defend  itself  from  feeling  anguish  and 
the  deepest  pity,  at  seeing  these  fine 
horses  struggling  in  vain,  to  save 
themselves,  by  swimming  through 
the  raging  ocean.  And  the  more 
distressful  was  the  sight,  as  the  poor 
animals,  despairing  to  reach  the  land, 
it  being  so  far  off,  followed  with  their 
utmost  powers,  as  long  as  their 
strength  lasted,  the  ships  and  their 
masters,  who  stood  on  the  decks, 
piteously  lamenting  the  fate  of  those 
noble  creatures,  which  they  saw  pe¬ 
rish  before  their  eyes. 


Anecdote  on  Gaming. 

TWO  gamesters  had  deposited  a 
very  large  stake  to  be  won  by  him 
who  threw  the  lowest  throw  with  the 
dice.  One  of  them  thought  himself 
secure  of  success,  on  finding  that  he 
had  thrown  three  aces. —  Hold," 
cried  the  other,  ‘‘wait  for  mv  chance." 
He  threw,  and  with  such  dexterity, 
that  by  lodging  one  of  the  dice  on  the 
•ther,  he  shewed  only  one  ace  on  the 


uppermost  of  them.  He  was  allowed 
by  the  company  to  have  won  ths 
stakes. 


Anecdote. 

A  BAD  painter  having  turned 
physician,  was  asked  what  made  him 
alter  his  profession  ]  “  1  thought  it 
best"  said  he,  “  to  pursue  that,  whose 
blunders  are  hidden  under  ground  E 


Curious  Cahulatwn. 

FORMERLY  it  was  much  the 
fashion  to  make  foolish  and  absurd 
combinations  of  letters  and  numbers. 
As  an  instance  of  which,  the  follow¬ 
ing  calculation  may  serve:  wherein 
it  was  thought  that  the  number  four¬ 
teen  had  a  particular  relation  to 
Henry  IV,  of  France.  Fie  was  born 
fourteen  centuries,  fourteen  decades, 
and  fourteen  years  after  Christ.  Fie 
came  into  the  world  the  fourteenth  of 
December,  and  died  the  fourteenth  of 
May.  Fie  lived  four  times  fourteen 
years,  four  times  fourteen  days,  and 
fourteen  weeks,  and  his  name  Flenri 
de  Bourbon,  had  fourteen  letters. 

Bon  Mot, 

A  GENTLEMANw'as  declaring  in 
a  coffee-house,  that  in  a  manager’s 
late  appearance,  the  galler}  cried  off 
off! — and  seeing  Charles  Bannister 
enter,  appealed  to  him  for  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  fact: — “  I  think,  sir, 
(says  the  wag)  you  must  be  mista¬ 
ken;  for  J  only  heard  them  call  out 
dt  Camp  /" 


The  good  Housewife. 

WHERE  will  the  creative  genius 
of  man  stop  ! — At  Chorley,  a  me¬ 
chanic  has  invented  a  machine  to 
thrash,  winnow,  and  grind;  it  wdll 
also  churn,  scrape  potatoes,  rock  the 
cradle,  and  darn  stockings!- — Fie  calls 
■‘it  the  good  housewfe. 
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Observations  and  Anecdotes  upon 

^reat  Eaters. 

o 

IT  is  shocking  to  think  a  man 
rshoiiid  make  a  God  of  his  beily.  W e' 
should  eat»to  live,  and  not  live  to  eat. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  ejiicurism 
is  rather  a  mark  of  our  imperfection, 
than  of  the  good  taste  of  a  rational 
being :  as  we  cannot  support  out  mi¬ 
serable  existence  but  at  the  price  of 
•the  lives  of  other  animal  to  whom  our 
^bodies  are  sepnichreg. 

We  find  in  anti(j.uity  mention  is 
rnade  of  one  Milo,  of  Crotona,  w  ho 
w'as  the  greatest  glislton  of  his  age, 
^and  who  united  to  his  voracious  appe¬ 
tite  uncommon  strength  of  body:  for 
ihaving  at  the  Olympic  Games  carried 
upon  his  shoulders  an  ox  of  five  years 
old,  an  hundred  paces,  lie  killed  bin) 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  aflerwards 
devoured  him.  History  also  mentions 
another  animal  of  the  same  species, 
•svho,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelien,  de¬ 
voured  sheep,  pigs,  &c.  alive.  Some 
years  since  there  w'as  a  glutton  of  this 
kind  at  Dresden,  whose  appetite  was 
80  extraordinary  tiiat  he  even  swal¬ 
lowed  stones.  There  is  an  anecdote 
©f  one  of  these  monsters,  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time  when  Prague  was 
-besieged  bv  the  Swedes,  under 
Charles  X.  He  eat  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  a  hog  alive;  general  Koiiigs- 
mark  was  also  a  spectator:  this  veteran 
officer  told  the  king,  the  fellow  was 
a  sorcerer,  and  that  it  was  by  enchant¬ 
ment  and  deception  that  he  appeared 
to  eat  what  in  fact  he  did  not.  The 
operator  being  nettled  at  the  general’s 
Incredulity,  told  the  prince,  that  if 
be  w'ould  command  his  officer  to  puli 
off  his  sword  and  his  spurs,  he  would 
eat  him  alive  ;  which  so  terrified  M. 
'Konigsmark,  that  he  retired  with 
great  jnecipitancy,  chusiiig  rather  to 
put  up  with  a  little  confusion,  tlian  be 
convinced  at  the  price  of  his  body,  of 
the  goodness  of  this  fellow-s  appe- 
.aite. 


If  our  famous  fire-eater  had  lived.in 
remote  times,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  handed  down  as  a  pp^digy,  if 
not  a  sorcerer  :  so  that  we  are  to  make 
great  allowance  for  the  exaggerations 
of  historiaiis  and  annalists. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  concern¬ 
ing  great  eaters,  that  no  country  will 
allow  it  is  the  most  famous  for  them, 
Tlie  French  shrug  up  their  shoulders 
at  the  Germans,  these  are  astonished 
at  ourbnttocks  of  beef,  and  wm  wdlh 
amazement  see  the  quantities  of  bread 
and  soup  they  sw'allow.  But,  after  all, 
it  depends  more  upon  constitution 
than  climate:  people  of  sanguinary 
warm  dispositions  are  generally  grea^ 
eaters. - 

^  On  the  Sea. 

I’HE  ocean,  rolling  its  surges  frons 
clime  to  clime,  is  the  most  august  ob” 
ject  under  the  whole  heaven*  It  is 
a  spectacle  o-f  magnificence  and  terror 
fkhich  fills  the  mind  and  am^izes  the 
imagination. 

Let  us  examine  a  single  drop  of 
water,  only  so  much  as  will  adhere 
to  the  point  of  a  needle.  In  this  speck 
an  eminent  philosopher  computes  no 
less  than  thirteen  thousand  globules. 
And  if  so  many  exist  in  so  small  a 
space  how  many  must  there  be  in  the 
unmeasured  extFut  of  the  ocean  ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  sand  is  a 
more  effectual  barrier  against  the  sea 
than  rock;  accordingly  the  sea  is  con- 
tiimally  gaining  upon  a  rocky  shore, 
and  losing  upon  a  sandy  shore,  unless 
where  it  sets  in  with  an  eddy.  Thus 
it  has  been  gaining  from  age  to  age 
upon  the  isle  of  Portland,  and  the 
LandVend  in  Cornwall;  undermining, 
throwing  down,  and  swallowing  up, 
one  huge  rock  after  another.  Mean¬ 
time  the  sandy  shores  both  on  our 
southern  and  western  coasts,  gain 
continually  upon  the  sea. 

Beneath  the  boundary  of  rocks  fre¬ 
quently  lies  a  smooth  level  sand,  al¬ 
most  «s  firm  as  a  welFcompacted 


a 
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causeway ;  insomuch  that  the  tread 
of  a  horse  scarcely  impresses  it,  and 
the  waters  never  penetrate  it.  With¬ 
out  this  wis^  contrivance,  the  search 
ing  Waves  would  insinuate  into  the 
heart  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth  it¬ 
self  would  in  some  places  be  hollow 
as  a  honey-comb,  in  others  bibulous 
as  a  sponge. 

Nor  are  the  regions  of  the  ocean  with- 
out  their  proper  inhabitants,  clothed 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  clime;  not 
in  swelling  woo!  or  buoyant  leathers, 
but  wdth  as  much  compactness  and  as 
'  little  superfluity  as  possible.  The\ 
are  clad,  or  rather  sheathed,  in  scales 
which  adhere  close,  and  are  laid  in  a 
kind  of  natural  oil;  than  which  no 
thing  can  be  more  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  nothing  more  solid.  It 
hinders  the  fluid  from  penetrating 
their  flesh  ;  it  prevents  the  cold  from 
chilling  their  blood  ;  and  enables  them 
to  make  tlieir  way  through  the  waters 
with  the  utmost  facility.  And  they 
have  each  an  air  bladder,  a  curious 
instrument, by  expanding  or  compress¬ 
ing  which,  they  rise  to  what  lieight 
or  sink  to  what  depth  they  p>lease. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
variety  of  the  scaly  herds.  Among 
them  are  animals  of  monstrous  shapes 
and  amazing  qualities.  The  upper 
jaw  of  the  swurd-fish  is  lengthened 
into  a  strong  and  sharp  sword,  with 
w'hich,  though  he  is  not  above  sixteen 
feet  long,  he  scruples  not  to  engage 
the  whale  himself.  The  sun-fish  is 
one  round  mass  of  flesh;  only  it  has 
two  fins,  which  act  the  part  of  oars 
The  polypus,  with  its  numerous  feet 
and  claws,  seems  fitted  only  to  crawl: 
yet  an  excrescence  rising  on  the  back 
enables  it  to  steer  a  steady  course 
through  the  waves.  The  shell  of  the 
nautilus  forms  a  kind  of  fioat,  and  In 
unfurls  a  membrane  to  the  wind  for  a 
sail.  He  extends  also  two  arms,  with 
which,  as  with  oars,  he  rows  himseh 
along.  When  he  is  disposed  to  dive, 
he  strikes  sail,  and  at  once  sinks  to  th< 
bottom.  When  the  weather  is  calm, 


he  mounts  again,  and  performs  his 
voyage  without  either  chart  or  com¬ 
pass. 

Some,  lodged  in  their  shells,  seem 
to  have  no  higher  employ  than  to  im¬ 
bibe  nutriment,  and  are  almost  root¬ 
ed  to  the  rocks  on  whit  h  they  He ; 
while  others  shoot  along  the  yielding 
flood,  and  range  the  spacious  regions 
of  the  deep.  How  varitms  is  their 
figure  !  The  shells  ot  some  seem  to  be 
the  rude  productions  of  chance  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  skill  and  design  ;  >et  even 
in  tliese  we  find  the  nicest  dispt)sitions. 
Uncouth  as  they  appear  they  are  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
respective  tenants.  The  structure^  of 
others  is  ail  symmetry  and  elegance, 
and  no  enamel  can  be  comparable  to 
their  polish. 

The  mackarel,  herring,  and  various 
other  kinds,  throng  our  creeks  and 
bays:  while  those  of  enornums  size 
and  appearance,  which  would  fright 
the  valuable  fish  from  our  coast,  are 
kept  in  the  abyss  of  the  ocean;  as 
wild  beasts,  compelled  by  the  same 
over  ruling  Power,  hide  themselves 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 


James  L 

NO  prince,  so  little  enterprising 
and  so  inoffensive,  was  ever  so  much 
exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of 
calumny  and  flattery,  «!f  sat  re  and 
panegyric.  And  the  factions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continu¬ 
ed,  have  caused  his  character  to  be 
as  much  disfmted  to  this  day,  as  is 
commonly  that  of  princes  who  are  our 
coniemporaries. 

Many  virtues,  hovvever,  it  must  be 
owned,  he  possessed  ;  bin  md  <»ne  of 
them  pure,  or  free  fr<.m  ine  contari<»n 
of  the  neighbouring  vices.  H  is  genero¬ 
sity  bordered  on  profusion  ins  t  rn- 
iiig  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposi¬ 
tion  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisd  ni  on 
unning,  his  fnen'dship  on  liglit  fancy 
and  boyish  fondness. 

S  L 
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While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only 
maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may 
perhaps  be  suspected  in  some  of  his 
lections,  and  anil  more  of  his  preten¬ 
sions,  lo  have  encroached  on  the  li¬ 
berties  of  his  people. 

While  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exact 
neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good-will  of 
ail  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
none.  His  capacity  was  considerable; 
but  ^tter  to  discourse  on  general  max¬ 
ims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate 
business. 

H  is  intentions  were  just,  but  more 
adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private 
life  than  to  the  government  of  king¬ 
doms.  Awkward  in  his  person,  and 
ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill 
qualified  to  command  respect :  par¬ 
tial  and  undiscerning  in  his  affections, 
he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general 
love.  Of  a  feeble  temper  more  than 
of  a  frail  judgment;  exposed  to  our 
ridicule  from  his  vanity ;  but  exempt 
from  our  hatred  bv  his  freedom  from 
pride  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his 
character,  that  all  his  qualities  were 
sullied  with  weakness,  and  embellish¬ 
ed  by  humanity. 

Of  political  courage  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  destitute  ;  and  thenee  chiefly  is 
derived  the  strong  prejudice  which 
prevails  against  his  personal  bravery  : 
an  inference,  however,  which  must  be 
owned,  from  general  experience,  to 
be  extremely  fallacious. 

That  James  was  but  a  middling 
w'riter,  may  be  allowed  :  that  he  was 
a  contemptible  one,  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted.  Whoever  will  read  his 
Basilicon  Doron,  particularly  the  last 
two  books;  ihe  True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies;  his  Answer  to  Cardinal 
Perroji :  and  almost  all  his  speeches 
and  messages  lo  parliament ;  will 
confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean 
genius.  If  he  wrote  concerning  witch¬ 
es  and  apparitions,  who,  in  that  age, 
did  not  admit  the  reality  of  these 


fictitious  beings  ?  From  the  grossness 
of  its  superstitions,  we  may  infer  the 
ignoranse  of  an  age  ;  but  never  should 
pronounce  concerning  the  folly  of  an 
individual,  from  his  admitting  popu¬ 
lar  errors  consecrated  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  religion. 

He  expired  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1625,  after  a  reign  over  England 
twenty-two  years  and  some  days  ; 
and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  reign  over  Scotland  was  almost  of 
equal  duration  with  his  life.  In  all 
history  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
reign  less  illustrious,  yet  more  un¬ 
spotted  and  unblemished,  than  that 
of  James  in  both  kingdoms. 


Law  Anecdote. 

A  RICH  old  country  neighbour  of 
the  late  Counsellor  Fazakerley^  who 
had  often  endeavoured  to  steal  his 
advice,  taking  an  opportunity  one  day, 
in  the  course  of  a  mornipg’s  ride,  to 
ask  his  opinion  upon  a  point  of  some 
consequence ;  he  gave  it  very  fully, 
positively,  and  explicitly,  upon  the 
business;  but  some  time  afterwards, 
the  'squire  coming  to  the  other's 
chambers  in  town  in  a  great  hur¬ 
ry,  says,  “  Zounds,  Mr.  Fazakerley, 

I  have  lost  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  by  your  advice,"  “  By  my 
advice,  neighbour  !  how  so  V*  replied 
Fazakerley.  “  Why,  you  were  in  the 
wrong  in  the  opinion  you  gave  me 

relative  to  the  manor  of  S - “My 

opinion !"  says  the  counsellor,  turn¬ 
ing  to  one  of  his  books;  “  1  don’t  re¬ 
member  having  had  any  such  thing 
before  me  ;  I  see  nothing  of  it  in  my 
book." — “  Book!  No," says  the  other, 
“  it  was  as  we  were  riding  out  toge¬ 
ther  at  Preston  last  summer."  “  O  1" 
says  the  counsellor,  “  I  remember  it 
now  ;  but  that  was  only  my  travelling 
opinion ;  and  to  tell  you  truly,  neigh¬ 
bour,  my  opinion  is  never  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon,  unless  the  case  appears 
in  my  fee-book  11!" 
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Anecdote, 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  narrow  cir¬ 
cumstances,  whose  health  was  on  the 
decline,  tiuding  that  an  ingenious  phy¬ 
sician  occasionally  dropped  into  a  cof¬ 
fee-house  that  he  frequented,  not  very 
remote  from  Lincoln’s-Inn,  always 
placed  himself  vis-a  vis  the  doctor  in 
the  same  box,  and  made  many  indi¬ 
rect  etforts  to  withdraw  the  doctor's 
attention  from  the  newspaper,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  index  of  his  constitution. 
He  at  last  ventured  a  bold  push  at 
once,  in  the  following  terms:  “doctor," 
said  he,  1  have  for  a  long  time  been 
very  far  from  being  well;  and  as  I 
belong  to  an  office,  where  I  am  obliged 
to  attend  every  day,  the  complaints  i 
have  prove  very  troublesome  to  me, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  remove  them." 
The  doctor  laid  down  his  paper,  and 
regarded  his  patient  with  a  steady  eye, 
while  he  proceeded.  “  I  have  but 
little  appetite,  and  digest  what  I  eat 
very  |>oorly,  I  have  had  a  strange 
swimmingin  my  head,  &c."  In  short, 
after  giving  the  doctor  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  detail  of  all  his  symp¬ 
toms,  he  concluded  the  state  of  his 
case  with  a  direct  question — “  Pray 
doctor  what  shall  I  take?"  The  doc¬ 
tor  in  the  act  of  resuming  his  paper, 
gave  him  the  following  laconic  pre¬ 
scription — **Take!  why,  take  advice  T 


Anecdote  of  Lord  Lyttkton, 

IT  happened  that  a  clergyman 
came  down  upon  a  visit,  who  was  a 
particular  favourite  of  Iris  lordship's, 
both  as  a.  man  and  a  divine,  Lord 
Lyttleton  soon  expressed  a  desire  to 
hear  him  preach  at  Hagley  ;  to  which 
his  friend  consented,  and  a  card  was 
sent  in  consequence  thereof  by  his 
lordship  to  Mr.  Durant,  the  vicar, 
and  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains, 
requesting  the  use  of  the  pulpit  next 
Sunday.  His  lordship  was  amazed  to 
receive  a  peremptory  refusal ;  and 


therefore,  sending  immediately  for 
the  vicar,  desired  his  reasons  for  de¬ 
nying  his  request.  The  honest  par¬ 
son  coming  up  to  the  hall,  cleared  up 
the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  by  this  sensible  reply ;  “  If 
my  lord,  (said  he)  this  worthy  gen¬ 
tleman  should  preach  better  than  me, 
my  parishioners  will  never  desire  to 
hear  me  again  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
worse,  why  it  is  not  fitting  he  should 
ever  preach  at  all,'* 


Anecdote, 

TWO  gentlemen  of  the  city  of 
Bath,  having  had  some  high  words, 
one  of  them  was  seen  the  ensuing 
morning,  taking  the  mean  revenge  of 
chalking  a  rascal,  against  the  door  of 
his  opponent.  The  latter  calling  after¬ 
wards  at  his  house,  was  informed  by 
the  servant  that  his  master  was  n©t  at 
home,  and,  who  likewise  inquired,  if 
he  should  deliver  any  particular  mes¬ 
sage  to  him  on  his  return?  “  Oh!  no," 
replied  the  gentleman,  “  I  called  mere¬ 
ly  out  of  compliruent,  as  he  left  his 
name  at  my  house  this  morning." 


Effects  of  extreme  Cold. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who  a  few 
days  since  arrived  in  London  from 
Petersburgh,  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  intense  cold  that  he 
experienced  on  his  journey.  He  con¬ 
stantly  wore  two  or  three  pair  of 
worsted  stockings,  under  and  over  his 
boots,  and  placed  his  legs  in  a  large 
fur  bag,  which  fastened  round  his 
waist ;  yet  they  were,  notwilhstand* 
ng,  in  general  so  cold,  that  he  was 
unable  to  move.  At  night,  his  breath, 
as  it  lodged  on  his  sheets,  froze,  and 
by  morning,  rendered  them  perfectly 
crisp. 

His  servant,  who  travelled  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  was  mad  by  the 
intenseness  of  the  cold,  His  brain 
froze,  and  was  thawed  by  water  being 
i  3  L  2 
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conlinually  dropped  up')n  h»‘'  head; 
but  beveral  days  elapsed,  beto'.e  he 
recovered  his  senses, 

VVe  read,  that  when  sorne  French 
mathematicians  wintered  at  Tornea, 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when 
suddenly  admitte<l  into  the^r  rooms, 
converted  the  moisture  of  the  air  into 
who  Is  of  snow;  their  breasts  seemed 
to  be  rent  when  they  breathed  it,  and 
the  contact  was  intolerable  to  their 
boiiie^;  and  the  aqueous  parts  of 
spirits  of  wine,  which  had  not  been 
biohly  rectified,  burst  some  of  their 
thennomeiers. 

Extreme  cold  often  proves  fatal  to 
animal  li  e.  Seven  thousand  Swede- 
perished  at  once,  in  attempting  to  pass 
the  mountain*,  which  divide  Norway 
from  Sweden.  In  cases  of*^extreme 
cold,  the  person  attacked,  feels  him¬ 
self  chilly  and  uneasy;  he  begins  to 
turn  ii'tless,  is  unwilling  to  walk  or 
use  the  exercise  necessary  to  l>eep  him 
warm,  and  at  last  turns  drowsy,  sits 
down  to  refresh  himself  with  sleep, 
but  wakes  no  more.  Dr.  Solander, 
with  Some  others,  when  at  Terra  del 
Fuego,  having  taken  an  excursion  up 
the  country,  the  cold  was  so  intense 
as  to  kill  one  of  the  corqpany.  The 
doctor,  though  he  had  warned  bis 
companions  of  the  danger  of  sleep- 
,  ing  ill  that  situation,  could  not  be 
prevented  making  that  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment  hipiself;  and  though  he  was 
waked  with  all  possible  expedition, 
be  was  so  much  stirunk  in  bis  bulk, 
that  his  shoes  fell  off  his  feet,  and  it 
>vas  with  the  ulmost  difficulty  he  re¬ 
covered. 

In  very  severe  frosts,  and  very  cold 
climates,  rivers  ligve  been  known  to 
be  frozen  over  with  great  rapidity, 
pr.  (joldsniith  having  seen  the  Rhine 
frozen  at  one  of  its  most  precipitate 
cataracts^  and  the  ice  standing  in 
glassy  columns,  like  a  forest  of  large 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  had 
been  iopt  away.  So  hard  does  tin 
ice  become  in  cold  countries,  that  in 


V  ♦ 

1740,  a  palace  of  ice  was  built  at 
Petersburg!),  after  a  very  elegant 
model,  and  in  just  proportion  of  Au¬ 
gustan  architecture.  It  wa.s  bftv-two 
feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  high.  The 
materials  were  quarried  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  river  Neva  ;  and  the  whole 
stood  glistening  against  the  sun,  with 
a  brilliancy  almost  equal  to  his  own. 
To  increase  the  w'ond<  r,  six  cannons 
and  two  bombs,  all  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terials,  were  planted  before  tliis  ex¬ 
traordinary  edifice,  they  were  charged 
witli  gunpowder  and  fired  off;  the 
ball  of  one  pierced  an  oak  plank  two 
inches  thick,  at  forty  paces  distance, 
nor  did  the  piece  burst  with  the  ex¬ 
plosion. 


Charity  Sermon, 

THE  late  Dean  Swift,  of  eccentric 
memory,  once  preached  a  charity 
sermon  at  St  Patrick's  church,  Dub¬ 
lin,  the  prolixity  of  which,  disgusted 
niany  of  its  auditors;  which  coming 
to  his  knowledge,  and  it  falling  to  his 
lot  soon  after  to  preach  another  sermon 
of  the  like  kind,  he  took  great  care 
to  avoid  falling  into  his  former  error: 
his  text  was,  “  He  that  bath  pity  upon 
the  poor,  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay 
him  again.” — The  dean,  after  repeat¬ 
ing  his  text  in  more  than  commonly 
emphatical  tone,  added,  “  Now  my 
dearly  beloved  brethren,  you  hear 
the  terras  of  this  loan ;  if  you  like 
the  security,  down  with  your  dust,” 
It  is  worthy  lemark,  that  the  quaint- 
ness  and  brevity  of  this  sermon,  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  large  contribution. 


'  The  Doctor  and  Pupil, 

AN  apothecary  of  considerable 
eminence  in  a  provincial  town  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  true  descendant  of  the 
Sangrado  family,  impelled  by  that 
irresistible  impulse  which  operates  up¬ 
on  the  greatest  mind,  was  determinetj 
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to  make  known  the  ma  steries  of  iiii> 
profession  to  one  of  his  pupils,  for 
vvhich  laudable  purpose  he  Took  him 
with  him,  in  one  of  his  mornuii; 
perambulations,  to  visit  his  patients- 
The  situation  of  one  of  tiietn  beiiiL' 
of  a  more  difficult  nature  than  what 
generally  fell  in  the  wav  of  oiir  doc¬ 
tor’s  practice;  more  than  extraordi¬ 
nary  sagacity  was  necessary  on  his 
part,  which  he  fully  evhiced  to  tiie 
great5urprise  of  his  pupiL  After  the 
usual  business  of  feeling  the  pulse, 
and  the  necessary  inquiries  were  made, 
he  pronounced  with  great  gravity,  his 
patient  had  been  eating  e'ggs!  It  was 
in  vain,  that  both  nurse  and  patient 
persisted  that  no  such  thing  had  been 
given.  Our  ^sculapius  still  adhered 
to  his  opinion.  At  last  the  nurse  re¬ 
collected,  that  her  master  had  eat  a 
small  slice  of  pudding,  in  the  making 
of  which  an  egg  had  been  used.  The 
doctor’s  extraordinary  abilities,  be- 
came  now  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  patient,  nurse,  and  pupil;  the 
latter  of  whom  despairing  of  ever 
making  any  progress  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  these  hidden  secrets,  re¬ 
presented  the  same  to  his  master,  who 
told  him,  that  it  was  with  the  view  of 
explaining  to  him  the  grand  arcanum 
of  physic,  that  he  look  him  out,  and 
that  he  would  now  make  it  known  to 
him.  “  Whenever,  (says  this  invalu¬ 
able  man)  you  enter  info  a  room,  let 
your  attention  be  fixed  on  something 
that  may  induce  you  to  believe  your 
patient  has  been  a  partaker  of,  which, 
as  circumstances  happen,  (and  I  have 
very  seldom  found  it  fail)  you  may  use 
as  a  proof  of  your  sagacity  in  disco¬ 
vering.  The  surprise,  for  instance, 
that  was  depicted  in  your  countenance, 
on  my  discovery  of  our<^atient  having 
eaten  eggs,  was  natural  enough,  but 
it  arose  from  no  other  cause  on  my 
part,  than  by  observing  under  the 
grate  some  shells  of  eggs;  the  natural 
inference  to  be  drawn  was,  that  eggs 
had  been  used,  and  it  was  more  than 


,  pn>bab!e,  they  had  been  eaten  by  the 
sick  man.  I  have  now,  my  good  lad, 
made  you  master  of  a  very  great  se- 
•  cret,  and  that  you.  may  give  some 
proof  of  your  attention,  to  moriovv 
you  shall  visit  a  patient  alone. 

On  the  morrow,  young  gallipot 
issued  forth  with  his  load  of  kuovv- 
i'edge,  and  {lie  first  essay  of  his  new¬ 
ly  ac(|uued  art,  was  practised  on  a 
poor  liigler,  who  was  confined  to  his 
only  room  —  the  repository  of  all  his 
worldly  goods.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
relate,  that  the  advice  given  him  was 
mit  thrown  awav,  and  the  first  and 
only  article  that  attracted  his  notice, 
was,  a  saddle  and  bridle  under  the 
bed.  This  was  enough.  He  imiiie- 
j  diately  accused  the  attendants  on  his 
i  patient,  with  suiferirig  liim  to  eat  a 
diorse  ;  nor  could  all  tiie  protestations 
of  the  patties  convince  him  to  the 
contrary.  On  his  return  home,  in¬ 
quires  were  made  by  his  master,  re¬ 
specting  the  health  of  his  patient,  and 
the  answer  returned,  was — ^very  bad 
indeed — nor  did  be  think  lliere  was 
a  possibility  of  his  recovery,  consider¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  article  he 
had.  devoured.  What  was  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  his  master,  on  his  telling  him 
it  was  a  horse,  may  be  easily  guessed ; 
but  the  matter  was  soon  cleared  up, 
when  he  farther  added,  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  in  consequence  of 
the  saddle  and  bridle  being  under  the 
bed. 


Eon-Mot  of  Quin, 

A  PERSON  applied  to  Quin,  as 
manager,  to  be  ad  milted  on  the  stage. 

■  As  a  specimen  of  his  dramatic  powers, 

I  he  began  the  famous  soliloquy  of 
*  Hamlet, 

“  To  be,  OP  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.” 

Quin,  indignant  at  the  man’s  absurd 
elocution,  exclaimed  very  decisively, 
“  No  question,  upon  my  honour; 
not  to  be,  most  certainly.” 
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Description  of  a  wonderful  Old  Man. 

THERE  was  an  old  man,  and  tho’  it’s  not 
ccmimpn, 

Yet,  if  ht  said  true,  be  was  born  of  a  wo¬ 
man  ; 

And  tho’  it’s  incredible,  yet  I’ve  been  told 

He  was  once  a  mere  infant — but  age  made 
him  old. 

Whene’er  he  was  hungry,  he  long’d  for 
some  meat, 

And,  if  he  cou’d  get  it,  ’tis  said  he  would 
eat : 

When  thirsty  he’d  drink,  if  you  gave  him  a 
pot, 

And  his  liquor  most  commonly  ran  down 
his  throat. 

He  seldom  or  never  con’d  see  without  light. 

And  yet  I’ve  been  told  he  con’d  hear  in  the 
night : 

He  has  oft  been  awake  in  the  day-time,  ’tis 
said. 

And  has  fall’n  asleep  as  he  lay  in  his  bed. 

’Tis  reported  his  tongue  always  mov’d 
when  he  talk’d, 

And  he  stirr’d  both  his  arms  and  his  legs  as 
he  walk’d  ; 

And  bis  gait  was  so  odd,  had  you  seen 
you’d  have  burst, 

For  one  leg  or  to’ther  wou’d  always  be 
first. 

His  face  was  the  oddest  that  ever  was  seen, 

For  if ’twas  not  wash’d  it  was  seldom  quite 
clean ;  i 

He  shew’d  most  of  his  teeth  when  he  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  grin, 

And  his  mouth  stood  across  ’twixt  his  nose 
and  his  chin. 

When  this  whimsical  chap  has  a  river  to 
pass. 

If  he  cou’d  not  get  over,  he’d  stay  where  he 
was : 

’Tis  said  he  ne’er  ventur’d  to  quit  the  dry 
ground. 

Yet  so  great  was  his  Inck,  that  he  never  was 
drown’d. 

Amongst  other  strange  things  that  befelthis 
good  yeoman. 

He  was  marry’d,  poor  soul !  and  his  wife 
was  a  woman  ! 

And  unless  by  that  liar,  Miss  Fame,  we’re 
beguil’d, 

We  may  roundly  afflrm  he  was  never  with 
child. 

At  last  he  fell  sick,  as  old  chronicles  tell, 

But  then,  as  folks  said,  he  was  not  very 
well  : 

But  what  is  more  strange,  in  so  weak  a 
condition. 

As  he  cou’d  not  give  fees,  he  cou’d  get  no 
physician. 


What  wonder  he  died,  yet  ’lis  said  that 
his  death 

Was  occasion’d  at  last  by  the  want  of  his 
breath : 

But  peace  to  his  bones,  which  in  ashes 
now  moulder. 

Had  he  liv’d  a  day  longer,  he’d  been  a  day 
older. 


Epitaph  on  a  Stay-Maker. 

ALIVE,  nnnumber’d  stays  he  made, 

(He  work’d  indostrious  night  and  day;  ) 
E’en  dead  he  still  pursues  his  trade. 

For  here  his  hones  will  make  a  stay. 

'  ■!'' - -  * 

The  Cuckoo  Traveller. 

A  CUCKOO  once,  as  cockoos  use. 

Went  out  upon  a  winter’s  cruize. 

Return’d  with  the  returning  spring. 

The  birds  about  him  form  a  ring  ; 

While,  puff ’d  with  pride  and  self-conceit, 
High  on  an  elm  he  takes  his  seat ; 
Haranguing  thus  the  nnm’rous  band : 

“  Old  England  !  Well — the  land’s  a  land  ! 
“  But  rat  me,  gentlemen,  says  he. 

We  passage-fowl  that  cross  the  sea 
“  Have  vast  advantages  o’er  you, 

‘‘  Whose  native  woods  are  all  yon  view. 

The  season  past,  I  took  a  jaunt 
“  Among  the  isles  of  the  Levant ; 

Where,  by  the  way,  I  stuff’d  my  guts 
With  almonds  and  pistachio  nuts. 

“  Then  ’twas  my  chance  some  weeks  to  be 
“  In  that  choice  garden  Italy  : 

But,  underneath  the  sky’s  expanse, 

‘‘  No  climate  like  the  south  of  France  ! 

“  You’ve  often  heard,  I  dare  to  swear, 

“  How  plenty  ortolans  are  there  ; 

’Tis  true ;  and  more  delicious  meat, 
Upon  my  soul,  I  never  eat: 

“  The  eggs  are  good;  it  was  ill  luck, 

“  The  day  1  had  not  ten  to  suck ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding  to  my  gout, 

The  bird’s  the  sweeter  of  the  two.*’ 

He  went  on,  talking  pert  aloud. 

When  an  old  raven,  ’mongst  the  crowd, 
Stopt  short  his  insolent  career — 

“  Why,  what  a  monstrous  bustle  here  I 
“  You,  travell’d,  sir,  I  speak  tq  you, 

Who  pa8”d  so  many  countries  through, 
Say,  to  what  purpose  is’t  you  roam, 

And  what  improvements  bring  you  home  ? 
“  Has  Italy,  on  which  you  doat, 

Supply’d  yon  with  another  note  ? 

Or  France,  which  you  extol  so  high# 
Taught  you  with  better  grace  to  fly  ? 

I  cannot  see  that  both  together 
“  Have  alter’d  you  a  single  feather : 

“  Then  tel!  pot  us  of  wbere  you’ve  been. 
Of  what  you’ve  done,  or  what  you’ve 
seen. 

For  you,  and  all  your  rambling  rack, 
j  “  Cuckoos  go  out,  cuckoos  come  back. 
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A  Herd  of  Bulls y  in  a  Letter  from 
an  Irish  Baronet^  to  a  Friend  in 
London,  during  the  late  Rebellion. 

My  dear  sir ; 

HAVING  now  a  little  peace  and 
quietness,  I  sit  down  to  inform  you  of 
the  dreadful  hustle  and  confusion  we 
are  in  from  these  blood-thirsty  rebels, 
most  of  W'hom  are,  however,  thank 
God,  killed  and  dispersed.. 

**  We  are  in  a  pretty  mess :  can  get 
nothing  to  eat,  nor  any  wine  to  driirk, 
except  whisky,  and  when  we  sit  down 
to  dinner,  are  obliged  to  keep  both 
hands  armed:  whilst  I  write  this  let¬ 
ter,  I  hold  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
a  pistol  in  the  other,  I  concluded 
from  the  beginning  that  this  would  be 
the  end  of  it ;  and  I  saw  I  was  right, 
for  it  is  net  half  over  yet.  At  pre¬ 
sent  there  are  such  goings  on  that 
every  thing  is  at  a  stand, 

I  should  have  answered  your  let¬ 
ter  a  fortnight  ago,  but  I  only  re¬ 
ceived  it  this  morning.  Indeed, 
hardly  a  mail  arrives  safe  without  be¬ 
ing  robbed.  No  longer  ago  than  yes¬ 
terday,  the  coach  with  the  mails  from 
Dublin  was  robbed  near  this  town : 
the  bags  had  been  judiciously  left 
behind,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  and  by 
good  luck,  there  was  nobody  in  the 
coach  but  two  outside  passengers, 
who  had  nothing  for  the  thieves  to 
take. 

**  Last  Thursday  an  alarm  was 
given,  that  a  gang  of  rebels  were  ad¬ 
vancing  hither,  under  the  French 
standard ;  but  they  had  no  colours, 
lior  any  drums,  except  bag -pipes. 
Immediately  every  man  in  the.  place, 
including  women  and  boys,  ran  out 
to  meet  them.  We  soon  found  our 
force  much  too  little,  and  they  were 
far  too  near  for  us  to  think  of  retreat¬ 
ing:  death  was  in  every  face;  but  to 
it  we  went,  and  by  the  time  half  our 
little  party  was  killed,  we  began  to 
he  all  alive.  Fortunately  the  rebels 
hiid  no  guns,  but  pistols,  cutlasses. 


xnd  pikes',  and  as  vve  had  plenty  of 
muskets  and  ammunition,  we  put  them 
all  to  the  sword:  not  a  soul  of  them 
excepted,  except  some  that  were  drown- 
ed  in  an  adjoining  bog  ;  and,  m  a  very 
abort  time,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
hht  silence.  '  Their  uniforms  were  all 
of  different  colours,  but  mostly  green. 
After  the  action,  we  went  to  rummage 
their  camp  ;  all  we  found  was  a  few 
pikes  without  heads,  a  parcel  of 
empty  bottles  full  of  water,  and  a 
bundle  of  blank  French  commissions 
filled  up  with  Irishmen's  names. 

“  Troops  are  now  stationed  every 
where  round  the  country,  which  es,- 
squares  with  my  ideas.  Nothing 
however  can  save  us  but  a  union  with 
England,  which  would  turn  our  bar¬ 
ren  hills,  into  fertile  valleys.  I  have 
only  leisure  to  add,  that  I  am,  in 
great  haste. 

“  Your’s  truly,  B.  R.” 

“  P.  S.  If  you  do  not  receive  this, 
in  course,  it  must  have  miscarried ; 
therefore,  I  beg  you  will  immediately 
write  to  let  me  know.'* 


Bar-bar-ous  Pun, 

BANNISTER,  senior,  being  at  a 
cofi'ee-house  in  St.  Martir/s-lane, 
over  a  bowl  of  punch,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  who  was  descanting  on 
the  attractive  charms  of  the  bar-maid, 
said,  he  had  often  been  tempted  to 
court  her,  but  that  she  had  been  so 
much  used  to  the  bar,  he  was  afraid 
she  was  a  bar-bar-ian.  Being  over-? 
heard  bv  Miss  Nancy,  she  replied, 
“  Pray,  Mr.  Bannister,  mind  your 
own  bars  (meaning  the  bars  of  music) 
and  ril  take  care  of  mine/^ 

Advantage  of  lime. 

A  MERRY,  but  poor  man,  being 
laughed  at  fur  wearing  a  short  cloak, 
replied,  **  it  will  be  long  enough  bo'? 
foie  I  imve  done  with  it.” 
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A  Poacher’s  Pun, 

A  POACHER  was  carried  before 
a  ma^islrate,  upon  a  charge  of  killing 
game  tmlawfally  io  a  nobleman’s  park, 
where  he  was  caught  in  the  fact.  Ik¬ 
ing  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  and  what  proof  he  could  bring 
to  support  it,  he  replied,  ‘‘  May  it 
please  your  worship,  I  know  and  con¬ 
fess  that  I  was  found  in  bis  lordship’s 
park,  as  the  witness  has  told  you; 
but  I  can  bring  the  whole  parish  to 
prove,  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 

this  has  been  my  manner, 

•/ 


A  Turf  Bull. 

AT  a  race  in  the  north,  /among 
other  horses  that  started  for  the  plate, 
one  was  called  Botherum.  An  Irish¬ 
man,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  name, 
betted  large  odds  in  his  favour.  To¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  the  race,  his 
favourite  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  of 
all ;  oui  which  Paddy  exclaimed, 
“Ah!  there  he  is:  Botherum^  for 
ever;  see  how  he  drives  them  all  be* 
fore  him.’'  - — * 

Painters  should  visit  Poland, 

AMBROSE  Phillips  was,  in  his  con¬ 
versation,  solemn  and  pompous.  At 
a  coffee-house  hewas  once  discoursing 
upon  pictures,  and  pitying  the  paint¬ 
ers,  who  in  their  historical  pieces, 
always  drew  the  same  sort  of  sky, 
“  They  should  travel,'^  said  he, 

and  then  they  will  see  that  there  is 
a  different  sky  in  every  country ;  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  so  forth,” 
— “  Akur  remark  is  just,”  said  agrave 
old  gentleman  who  sat  by:  “  I  have 
been  a  traveller,  and  caa  testify  what 
you  observe  is  true  5  but  the  greatest 
variety  of  skys  that  I  found,  w'as  in 
Poland.”-— “  In  Poland,  sir;”  said 
Phillips.  “Yes,  in  Poland  :  for  there 
are  Sobie,5A:jy,  Poniaiow.9A^,  Sarbrun- 
kky,  Ja  bio  116' A?/,  Podebra-sA^y,  and 
many  more  skys,  sir,  than  are  to  be 
found  any  w  here  else,” 


.  A  Grand  Jury, 

JUDGE  Doddridge  having  onee 
complained  that  the  sheriff  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  had  summoned  a  grand  jury 
that  was  deficient  in  rank,  the  sheriff 
at  the  next  assizes  presented  him  with 
the  following  high-sounding  pahnel. 
Maximilian  King  ofToselancl,  Henry* 
Prince  of  Godraanchester,  George 
Duke  of  Someri.ham,  William  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Stuke!y%  Edmond  Earl  of 
Hartford,  Richard  Baron  of  Bythorn, 
Samuel  Pope  of  Newton,  Stephen 
Cardinal  of  Kimbolten,  Humphrey’’ 
Bishop  of  Bugden,  Robert  Lord  of 
Waresley,  Joseph  Knight  of  Winwick, 
William  Abbot  of  Stukely,  Walter 
Dean  of  Old  Weston,  John  Arch- 
deacon  of  Paxton,  Peter  Squire  of 
Easton,  Edward  Friar  of  Ellington, 
Flenry  Monk  of  Stukely,  Thomas 
Gentleman  of  Spaldwick,  George 
Priest  of  Graffham. 


Erratum, 

SCARRON  wrote  some  verses  ad¬ 
dressed:  “  A  Guillemette,  chienne  de 
masceur — To  Guillemette,  my  sfster’s 
bitch.”  Some  time  after,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  sister,  he  collected 
his  works  for  re-publication,  and  in¬ 
serted  among  the  errata,  “For  chienne 
de  ma  soeur,  read  ma  chienne  de  soeur 
— ^For  my  sister’s  hitch,  read  mj 
hitch  of  a  sister,” 


A  Miracle  paralleled. 

LORD  Kellie  was  amusing  the 
company  with  an  account  of  a  sermon 
he  had  heard  in  Italy,  in  which  the 
priest  related  the  miracle  of  St. 
Antony,  when  preachingon  ship-board 
attracting,  the  fishes,  which,  in  order 
to  listen  to  his  pious  discourse,  held 
their  heads  out  of  the  water.  “  I 
can  perfectly  believe  the  miracle,” 
said  Harry  Erskine;  for  when  your 
lordship  was  at  church,  there  was  at 
least  one  fish  cut  of  water,” 
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The  just  Monarch. 


\  rOOil  villaser  complained  to 
T^laljaioud.  sultan  of  Damascus,  that 
a  voun^  Furk  of  flisiinclion  hud  broke 
inlo  his  iiouse,  and  insulted  hiju  so, 
that  lie  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  to  the  shameful 
abases  of  that  bold  intruder,  who 
aftevvTards  escaped  and  remained  un¬ 
known.  Tite  sultan  very  much  moved, 
chatted  the  siitFerer  to  come  imme¬ 
diately  ami  give  notice,  ileverthp.t 
Turk  should  repeat  the  insult ;  which 
he  did  three  days  after,  and  the  poor 
man  complained  to  the  sultan  accord 
ingiy,  who  taking  a.  few  attendants 
iminediatelv  w^nt  with  him.  It  w-as 
night  when  they  came  to  the  house, 
but  the  sultan*  oideied  all  the  lights 
to  be  put  out ;  then  rushed  boldly  in, 
and  with  his  sabre  cut  the  ravisher  in 
pieces.  After  which  he  ordered  a 
torch  to  be  lighted,  and  looking  on 
rile  face  of  the  malefactor  iminedi- 
atek^  W'ilh  an  air  of  joy,  fell  down  on 
the  ground  and  praised  God.  When 
he  rose  he  bid  the  man  of  the  Iiouse 
bring  out  what  victuals  he  had,  which 
was  only  some  stale  biowm  bread  and 
butter-milk,  of  winch  the  sultan  eat 
and  drank  heartily;  and  then  being 
ready  to  return,  at  the  poor  man’s  re¬ 
quest,  explained  all  the  mysterious 
circumstances  of  this  action,  as  follows: 

“  You  must  know/’  said  he,  “  that 
upon  iiearing  this  complaint,  and  the 
description  of  the  criminal  you  gave 
me,  I  concluded  ne  could  be  no  other 
.than  my  own  son  :  therefore,  lest  niy 
eyes  should  suborn  my  heart,  and  the 
tenderness  of  nature  enervate  the  arm 
ofj»slice;  I  resolved,  througif  the  un¬ 
distinguishing  veil  of  night  to  give  it 
scope.  But  when  1  beheld  it  was  not 
he,  but  only  an  officer  of  my  guard,  I 
fell  down  with  gladness  to  give  thanks 
unto  God  that  my  own  offspring  had 
not  in  this  affair  deserved  my  wrath, 
nor  met  my  vengeance  :  and  after  all, 
1  asked  what  provision  you  bad  at 


hand,  to  satisfy  my  hunger  and  repair 
this  fleshly  frame,  which  my  resent" 
nieut  would  not  suffer  me  to  gratify 
either  with  sleep  or  sustenance,  from 
the  moment  I  heard  this  accusation, 
until  I  had  thus  punished  the  author 
of  your  wrongs,  and  shewed  myself 
worthy  of  my  people’s  obedience:  for 
this  one  example  shall  make  it  known 
'them,  that  you  have  a  prince,  under 
whom  there  is  no  sufferer  so  mean, 
who  need  fear  to  be  denied  redress ; 
and  no  offender  so  great,  as  may  hops 
to  escape  punishment. 


Burlesque  upon  Authors. 

THE,  whole  fraternity  of  writers 
who  are  continually  spinning  out  their 
wits,  as  the  silk  worm  does  its  bowels 
to  benefit  and  pleasure  others,  with 
one  voice  cry  out,  that  their  labours 
are  neglected,  themselves  slighted, 
and  their  brains  can  scarce  procure 
them  wherewithal  to  til!  their  bellies. 

Of  this  poor  Jack  Funnel  is  an  in¬ 
stance,  whose  case  is  here  published 
ill  hopes  of  making  the  world  ashamed 
of  its  ingratitude.  Having  generously 
spent  a  fortune  of  3001  per  annum, 
and  thereby  gained  the  character  of 
a  good-natuied  honest  fellow,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  his  country’s  service 
in  quality  of  an  author;  and  though 
it  is  tvventy-Jive  years  since,  and  he 
has  drawn  his  pen  in  every  cause,  at 
present  he  is  master  of  but  one  suit  of 
clothes,  and  they  too  much  impaired, 
and  finds  it  very  difficult  to  defray 
the  daily  expense  of  a  sixpenny  or¬ 
dinary.  I 

When  first,  says  he,  I  appeared  aa 
an  author,  it  was  in  a  horrid,  barba¬ 
rous  and  bloody  murder :  The  im¬ 
pression  went  roundly  off,  by  which  I 
was  enabled  to  turn  a  coa  ,  and  sole 
and  heel-piece  two  pan  of  old  shoes. 
Soon  after  I  came  out  with  tiie  strange 
and  surprising  appearance  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  person’s  apparition;  by  virtue  . 
)f  which,  I  took  my  waistcoat  out  of 
3  M  ' 
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pawn,  and  furnished  myself  with  a 
pound  of  candles.  Robberies,  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  blazing  stars,  abroad  and 
at  home,  have  usually  served  to  wash 
and  mend  my  linen.  The  whole  life 
and  conversation,  birth,  parentage  and 
education  of  considerable  men,  have 
supplied  me  for  many  years  with  pipes 
and  tobacco ;  last  wills  and  testaments 
pay  my  barber ;  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  dreams,  together  with  good 
advice  to  love-sick  maidens,  keep  me 
in  shoes  and  stockings.  When  my 
works  grow  stale,  I  vamp  them  up, 
and  give  them  another  run  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  title-page,  I  ransack  old  novels 
and  pass  them  off  for  secret  history, 
and  disguise  the  reasons  of  former 
reigns  under  the  cover  of  a  letter  to 

ta?  *  I 

a  member  of  the  present  parliament. 
Ry  these  means,  and  by  my  elegies, 
ballads,  bell-men’s  verses,  &c.  I  make 
a  hard  shift  to  pick  up  a  livelihood. 


Inflammatory  Fever  of  Sensual  Sym- 
'''  pathy 

IS  more  violent  in  its  effects  upon 
the  circulation,  than  all  the  fevers 
whose  predominant  symptoms  are  so 
accurately  arranged  by  the  faculty. — 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Castle  Sowerby,  and 
Miss  Bell,  of  Kingsmore,  near  Carlisle, 
having  been  both  attacked  with  this 
disease  to  a  degree  of  uncommon  se¬ 
verity,  felt  the  necessity  of  personal 
communication,  to  allav  the  furor  and 

irritability,  that  constituted  the  most 
«■  * 

inflammatory  cause  of  disquietude. 
The  father  of  the  lady  having  been  pri¬ 
vately  apprised  of  the  furious  stale  of 
the  maniacs,  had,  as  he  thought,  to¬ 
tally  prevented  the  least  possibility  of 
incorporation,  by  a  general  system  of 
barring  and  locking,  continued  to 
every  door  and  window  upon  the  pre¬ 
mises.  But  how  frail  are  the  weak 
endeavours  of  helpless  man,  when 
opposed  to  the  interposing  power  of 
suj)ernatural  influence.  The  awful 
stillness  of  night,  and  the  intervention 


of  a  key-hole,  conveyed  the  tremorous 
whisper,  (vibrating  upon  the  wings  of 
love)  to  the  expectant  ear  of  the  des¬ 
ponding  fair;  who  availing  herself  of 

the  only  exhilirant  that  could  relieve 

•> 

her  from  a  state  of  debilitation,  in¬ 
stantly  entreated  the  unceasing  perse¬ 
verance  of  her  bumble  dependant  to 
procure  a  rope,  without  delay,  as  she 
was  assured  by  that  means  “he  might 
easily  draw  her  up  the  chimney.”  The 
scheme  that  love  had  so  eagerly  adopt¬ 
ed,  gratitude  was  e^qually  eager  to 
execute.  A  rope  being  expeditiously 
obtained,  and  a  friendly  peat  stack 
offering  its  ready  assistance,  our  hero 
easily  attained  the  summit  of  the  roof, 
preparatory  to  the  summit  of  his  wish¬ 
es  ;  where  from  the  “  dark  abyss  of 
black  despair,”  he  soon  extracted  “a 
gem  of  more  worth  than  oriental 
pearls,”  who,  notwithstanding  the  fu¬ 
liginous  surface  of  the  shell,  displayed 
when  cracked,  a  delicious  kernel.  The 
predominance  of  previous  symptoms 
continued  to  increase,  (with  their  an- 
llxiety)  during  their  short  excursion  to 
Gretna  Green  ;  where,  after  a  few 
hours  mutual  consolation,  inflamma-  ’ 
tory  effervescence  began  to  subside  by 
a  repetition  of  gentle  evacuations,  and 
we  have  the  singular  satisfaction  to 
announce  their  perfect  recovery,  and 
that  not  the  least  sympton  of  former 
disquietude  remains,  but  that  they 
verify  the  old  song,  “And  now  live  as 
married  folks  usually  do.” 


Spanish  Etiquette, 

THE  etiquette,  or  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  royal  palaces,  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  keeping  order  at  court.  In 
Spain  it  was  carried  to  such  lengths 
as  to  make  martyrs  of  their  kings. 

Here  is  an  instance,  at  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it  pro¬ 
duced,  one  cannot  refrain  from  smi¬ 
ling.  Philip  the  Third,  being  gravely 
seated,  as  the  Spaniards  generally  are, 
by  a  chimney,  where  the  fire-maker 
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of  the  court,  had  kindled  sr^great  a  ] 
quantity  of  wood,  tliat  the  monarch 
was  nearly  suffocated  with  lieat,  his 
grandeur  would  not  suffer  him  to  rise 
from  the  chair;  and  the  domestics 
could  not  presume  to  enter  the  apart¬ 
ment,  because  it  was  against  the  eti¬ 
quette.  At  length  the  Marquis  de 
Potat  appeared,  and  the  king  ordered 
him  to  damp  the  fire  ;  but  he  excused 
himself :  alledging,  that  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  etiquette,  to  perform 
such  a  function,  for  which  the  Duke 
de  Usseda  ought  to  be  called  upon  ; 
as  it  was  his  business  ;  the  duke  was 
gone  out ;  the  fire  burnt  fiercer ;  and 
the  king  endured  it;  rather  than  de¬ 
rogate  from  his  dignity.  But  his  blood 
.was  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  an 
erisipilas  broke  out  in  his  head  the 
next  day ;  which  being  succeeded  by  a 
violent  fever,  carried  him  off  in  lb21, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  palace  was  once  on  fre;  a 
soldier  who  knew  the  king’s  sister  was 
in  her  apartment,  and  must  inevitably 
have  been  consumed  in  a  few  moments 
by  the  flames,  at  the  risk  of  his  li(e 
rushed  in,  and  brought  her  highness 
safe' out  in  his  arms  :  but  the  Spanish 
etiquette  was  here  woefully  broken 
into  !  The  loyal  soldier  was  brought 
to  trial,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  had  entered  her  apart¬ 
ment,  the  judges  condemned  him  to 
die  !  The  Spanish  princess,  however, 
condescended,  in  consideration  of  the 
circumstance,  to  pardon  the  soldier, 
and  very  benevolently  saved  his  life  ! 

When  Charles  the  Second  received 
the  compliments  of  the  grandees,  who 
kissed  ^hands  on  occasion  of  his  as¬ 
cending  the  throne,  one,  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  his  zeal,  ventured  to  use  the 
word  friend,  in  his  compliments  of 
condolence  and  felicitation. 

The  grave  young  monarch  start¬ 
ing  from  him,  and  swelling  with  au¬ 
thority,  exclaimed — “  Kings  have  not 
their  vassals  for  friends  but  for  ser¬ 
vants. 


An  elegant  monarch  lamented  the 
hard  fortune  of  kings,  that  they  could 
have  no  friend.  Charles  must  have 
thought  difi’erently.  One  more  in¬ 
stance  not  less  extravagant  than  any 
of  these : 

When  Isabella,  mother  of  Philip  IT. 
was  ready  to  he  delivered  of  him,  she 
commanded  that  all  lights  should  be 
extinguished ;  that  if  the  violence  of 
the  pain  should  occasion  her  firce  to 
change  colour,  no  one  might  per¬ 
ceive  it.  And  when  the  midwife  said 
Madam,  cry  out,  and  that  will  give 
you  ease.”  She  answered  in  good 
Spanish,  “  How  dare  you  give  such 
advice,  I  would  rather  die  than  cry 
out.” 

After  this,  we  may  exclaim,  with 
our  English  satirist — 

Spain  to  all  the  earth, 

Spain  give  ns  pride  which - 

•JViay  largely  give,  nor  fear  herself  a  dearth. 

Anecdote. 

JOHN  Basiiowitz,  or  Irvan  IV. 
great  duke  of  Muscovy,  was  so  cruel 
and  ferocious  a  prince,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  the  hat  of  an  Italian  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  be  nailed  to  his  head,  because 
he  had  presumed  to  be  covered  before 
him.  The  ambassador  of  the  queen 
of  England  however,  was  bold  enough 
to  put  on  his  hat  in  his  presence; 
upon  which  Basiiowitz  asked  him  *‘If 
he  knew  how  he  had  treated  an  am¬ 
bassador  for  the  like  behaviour.” — 
“  No,”  replied  the  intrepid  English¬ 
man,  “  but  I  am  sent  hither  by  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and,  if  an  insult  is  offered 
to  her  minister,  she  has  spirit  enough 
to  resent  it.”  What  a  brave  man!” 
exclaimed  the  Czar ;  ‘‘which  of  you,” 
added  he  to  his  courtiers,  “  would 
have  acted  and  spoken  in  this  manner, 
to  support  my  honour  and  interests  V* 

Epitaph  on  John  Underwood. 

AH  cruel  death  !  that  dost  no  good, 

With  thy  destructive  maggots  ; 

Now  thou  hast  cropt  our  Underwood, 
What  shall  we  do  for  faggots* 

H  3  M  2 
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The  Servants’  in  Christmas  Time. 

BOY,  bring  the  cards,  and  slint  the  door, 
lei’p  see,  here’s  two,  and  two  makes  four; 
My  Bet  and  I,  hold  Joe  and  Sue, 

Sam  half-a-crown  with  Baipb  and  you. 
Done,  Robin  Butler,  ’tis  agreed, 

We  take  yoor  bet,  and  Joe’s  to  lead. — 

O  !  Betsey,  those  arc  'killing  eyes, 

Do  close  ’em,  or  thy  Robin  dies  : 

What  pity  ’tis  such  heav’niy  bloom 
Should  squeeze  a  mop,  or  lift  a  broom  1 
Bear  Robin  Butler,  prithee  hush  . 

I  yovs/,  protest,  you  make  me  blush  i 
I  barsdsome.  sir! — not  I  indeed, 
luri!  I  scavre.  koovy  H  bat  card  fo  lead.  I. 
Snsan,  ',::is'..ar3'?bPrg’i  migiiiy  line, 

Mine’s  Rappee,  do  iagu-’  of  mioe.-— 

The  king  of  hearts,  Thai’s  mine  ye  gods  2  ! 

The  qneen  of  trumps- — Bet  score  the  odds  : 
We  have  the  honours,  Susan,  look, 

Score  two,  my  dear  delicious  cook, 

Ladies,  if  acid  disagrees. 

Bo  have  the  punch  ju.st  as  yon  please  ; 

Dear  girls  be  free,  and  pray  command,  i 
W'e  have  port  and  mountain  just  at  band. 

« —  So  the  duke’s  groom  has  told  his  grace 
Vails  be  would  have,  or  lose  his  place  ; 

Jind,  when  his  honour  bounc’d  and  swore, 
Dick  damn’d  his  hump  and  swang’d  Ike  door. 
Who  plac’d  the  jack  ?  Bet  pl^y  the  same: — 

Then  here’s  the  honours, and  the  game. - 

Now  Betsey  tune  thy  hcav’nly  voice, 

Some  rapturous  song  from  Arne  or  Boyce. 

Give  us  your  roratorio  singing — - 

Comiug;  confound  yon  bell  for  ringing : 

All  must  be  dumb  whilst  Betsey  sing  ; 
Coming;  confound  you,  how  you  ring.— 
So,  so,  my  parlour  chaps  I  vow, 

Are  ail  dead-drunk,  as  David’ssow ; 

My  dizzy  master,  drench’d  in  liquor, 

Has  broke  the  head  of  Nog,  the  vicar. 

The  doctor  and  the  grocer  fighting, 

Which  is  most  rogue,  and  most  backbiting. 
Well,  if  this  humour  turns  the  scales. 

And  gentlefolks  arerobb’d  of  vales, 

^  Twill  be  the  nation’s  certain  ruin; 

Lord  !  what  are  ail  the  great  folks  doing? 

Just  as  they  please,  but  Robin  knows 
How  things  will  bp,  when  Robin  goes-.- 
I’ll  not  half  clean  the  knives,  or  plate; 

Nor  Jack  for  coaches  hold  a  gate ; 

Nor  will  Joe  brush  the  curate’s  coat, 

Nor  will  Sam  give  his  horse  an  oat. 

Sue  cares  not  how  she  burns  the  meat, 

Nor  will  Bet  air  a  single  sheet. 

O  Bet,  could  servants  rule  in  turn, 

W^e’d  make  our  devils  wash  and  churn ; 
Steep  mouldy  crusts  in  water  gruel, 

And  blow  their  fists  for  want  of  fuel : 

What,  would  they  have  us  upper  folks 
Trot  to  their  hogs  with  pails  and  yokes  ; 

Lie  down  in  fleas,  quite  cover’d  o’er, 

Then  rise  to  milk,  or  turn  the  clover  ? 

' 


Not  I  forrvoth,  I’ll  sooner  marry, 

And  keep  a  public-house  with  Harry  : 

My  Joey  shall  hire  a  farm,  and  I 
Oh  !  Jehu,  how  Pil  w’hisk  the  fly  ! 

By  goles,  I’ve  spent  with  ma’am  Macauly' 
Biif  three  haif-crowms  this  year  in  trolley, 
Make  my  own  nim.'',  turn  tops  and  tails,  - 
’Tis  homicide  to  ‘  top  one’s  vails. 

Bot  listen,  sirs~my  master’s  below  ; 
Robin,  here  Robin  ;  curse  the  fellow, 

Order  the  coach,  Sir  John  is  going; 

Robin,  confound  you-,  what  ar’t  doing? — 
Confusion,  and  oinr-g  sear 

Plsnfs  ii>  eac ^  -  ‘:tare  ; 

No  mare  of  .landel, 

1'hSii  suaicliM  a  ;  -  and  ibis  a  candle; 
This  in  a  whbr^jer,  soft  as  can  be, 

Cries,  hid!  Ir.d!  Poliin,  hide  the  brandy  : 
One  breaks  a  shin  o’er  elbow  chair. 

Another  falls  with  china-w?tx: 

Stol’n  pyes  with  hams,  and  'rings  of  capon. 
Are  cover’d  up  with  Betsey’s  apron  : 
Ralph’s  bhmdecing  head,  for  want  of  breed¬ 
ing, 

Sets  Jack’s  unlappy  nose  a  bl  eding  2 
Away  they  send,  ail  up  and  ready, 

’Tis  yes,  Sir  John  ;  and  yes,  my  Lady; 
Bere’s  Mr.  Minister’s  great  coat, 

Dear  sir,  tie  something  round  your  throat; 
Do,  Mr.  Codicil,  I  pray, 

Put  on  your  oil-skiu  hood  to-day. 
Confound  the  boy,  how  slow-  he  moves  I 
Where’s  Doctor  Woilop’s  cane  and  gloves  ? 
Obliging  souls,  how  good  and  just, 

How  exquisitely  form’d  for  trust! 

When,  lo!  was  heard  Ralph’s  hoarse  ap¬ 
proach,  ' 

And  ge-ho,  lads,  wheels  up  the  coach  2 
The  gaping,  fawning  herd  around. 

With  bowing  heads  salute  the  ground ; 
When  flies  the  coach — then  curse  you  all 
Was  the  good  wish  from  servants’  hail  ; 
May  some  kind  post,  or  clap  of  thunder, 
plit  the  old  dog  and  coach  asunder  ; 

And  may  such  scrubs  as  stop  our  vails 
Die  in  their  shoes,  or  rot  in  gaols. 

No  longer  bow  ing,  cringing,  bumble, 

They  lie,  curse,  swear,  blaspheme  And 
grumble. 

Each  master  has  a  hnndred  maggots, 

Each  mistress  wish’d  a  thousand  faggots  5 
Sneak  up  to  bed,  and  there  pursue. 

The  good  old  game  w  ith  Bet  and  Sue, 


Epitaph  on  John  and  Edward  Topham, 

READER,  we  from  this  monument  may 
gather, 

John  Topham  was  one  Edward  Topham’« 
father ; 

And  what’s  more  strange,  we  find  upon 
this  stone, 

That  Edw  ard  Topham  was  Johu  Topham'« 
son. 
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Some  Particulars  respecting  the  Loss 
of  the  Haiseivell  Ea.st-Indiaman, 
which  was  unfortunately  Ship- 
2vrt’cked  on  the  Coast  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  January  6\  1786. 

ON  Sunday  the  1st  of  January, 
17S6,  the  Halsevvell  East-Indiamiin, 
commanded  by  Richard  Pierce,  esq. 
sailed  through  the  downs,  on  her  out¬ 
ward-bound  voyage  to  Bengal.  The 
pilot  had  left  the  ship  on  Tuesday 
noon  ;  after  which  she  sailed  down  the 
channel  with  a  fair  wind  until  about 
four  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  a  very  hard  gale,  with  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  came  on,  by  which  the 
ship  received  so  much  damage  as  to 
atlmit  six  feet  of  water  into  the  bold. 
About  eleven  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  when  they  thought  they 
were  between  the  lizaid  and  stait 
points,  they  cut  away  the  main  and 
mizen  masts,  then  woie  ship  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  Portsmouth  under 
jury  masts.  They  stood  up  tlie  chan¬ 
nel  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  all 
the  day  on  Thursday.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  a 
heavy  gale  blew  from  the  south, 
which  by  degrees  drove  them  on  a 
lee-shore,  in  spite  of  all  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  avoid  it.  Between  one  and 
two  o’clock  on  Friday  morning  they 
saw  land,  and  came  to  anchor,  at 

which  thev  rode  about  an  hoar.  But 

%/ 

having  either  driven  or  parted,  they 
then  let  go  the  only  anchor  left  them, 
with  which  they  were  unable  to  bring 
up  the  ship,  as  the  hurricane  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  In  this  state  irtie 
vessel  drove  upon  the  rocks  at  the 
Head-Land  of  St  Alban’s,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  east  of  Portland, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  dashed 
to  pieces. 

Had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to 
have  driven  clear  of  that  Head-Land, 
they  would  have  got  into  Swanage, 
©r  Strickland  Bay,  where  they  mighi 
have  safe  ^ijchorage  under  the  wea¬ 
ther# 


Be'-ides  the  captain,  the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth  mates,  the  followiim 

passengers  were  lost,  viz. - John 

George  Schultz,  Miss  Elizabcnh 
Pierce,  Miss  Mary  Anne  Pierce,  two 
Miss  Pauls,  Rlis.s  Mary  Haggard, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blackburn,  Miss  Anne 
JMansel,  am!  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  sea¬ 
men  and  soldiers. 

Officers  saved  —Mr.  Henry  Meri- 
ton,  second  mate;  Mr.  Rogers,  third 
ditto;  Mr.  Daniel,  sixth  ditto;  Mr, 
Duncan  Macdougal,  Mr,  M’Manus, 
midshipmen,  with  forty  seamen,  and 
twenty-five  soldiers. 

Mr.  Meriton  was  driven  from  on 
board  the  FJalsewell  on  the  rock,  by 
a  very  heavy  sea  breaking  over  the 
ship,  just  before  which  Capt.  Pierce 
asked  him,  if  he  thought  any  thing 
could  he  done  for  the  safety  of  the 
ladies ;  he  replied,  it  was  impossible. 
Upon  which  the  captain,  addressing 
himself  to  his  daughters,  and  enfold¬ 
ing  them  in  his  arms,  said,  ‘‘  Then 
my  dear  children  we  will  perish  toge¬ 
ther."  Soon  after  an  universal  shriek 
of  horror  was  heard,  wherein  the 
voices  of  the  ladies  were  very  distin¬ 
guishable;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
ship  totally  disappeared. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  quarter-master, 
was  the  first  who  climbed  up  the  rock 
and  got  on  shore,  he  saw  a  light  about 
a  mile  off,  lo  which  he  went;  the  peo¬ 
ple  very  humanely  came  down  with 
him  to  the  shore  with  ropes,  which 
were  the  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
though  several,  after  being  drawn 
part  of  the  way  up  the  rock,  from 
tatigue  let  go  their  hold,  and  were 
dashed  to  pieces. 


Enigmatical  List  of  Beasts, 

SIXTEEN  drachms. 

The  reverse  to  good,  and  three- 
sevenths  of  a  large  country. 

A  philosopher. 

I’hree-eights  of  a  sweet  smelling 
,  herb  and  two-fifths  of  a  shrub. 
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Three-fourths  of  a  yo^^ng  child, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  sateliite. 

Three-sevenths  of  a  fish  like  an  eel, 
and  two  vowels. 

Three  sevenths  of  a  flower. 

A  vowel  and  a  consonant 

Two-fourths  of  an  opprobrious  ti¬ 
tle,  and  a  monosyllable. 

Three-fifths  of  a  mournful  poem, 
and  four  sevenths  of  an  imaginary 
Being, 

An  earthen  vessel,  and  four-ele¬ 
venths  of  a  philosopiiical  instrument. 

Three-fourths  of  the'principal  ma¬ 
gistrate  in  the  states  of  Venice  and 
Genoa. 

Two-thirds  of  a  silly  fellow,  and  a 
consonant. 

Three-fi^Lhs  of  a  funeral  song,  and 
five-sevenths  of  an  apparition. 

A  colour  reversed  with  a  letter 
added. 

A  part  of  a  gun,  leaving  out  the 
second  letter. 

Two-sixths  of  a  city  it)  England. 

Three-fifths  of  terrible,  and  two- 
sixths  of  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 

Half  of  a  Turkish  justice,  and 
three-sixths  of  harmony. 

,  Three-fourths  of  a  prison,  and  a 
consonant. 

Th  ree-fourths  of  a  nvusical  instru¬ 
ment  and  a  vowel. 

Three-sevenths  of  eager,  and  half 
to  depart. 

Two-sixths  of  a  famous  poet  de¬ 
ceased,  and  three-fourths  to  name. 

Sorrow,  and  two-fifths  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  ships  reversed 

Two-thirds  of  an  enemy,  and  a 
consonant. 

The  reverse  to  good,  and  three- 
fourths  to  jest. 

Two-thirds  of  an  insect,  and  half 
to  prepare. 

Half  of  to  dress,  and  the  same  to 
smite. 

'Fwo-thirds  of  a  measure,  and  one- 
fourth  of  care. 

Three-sevenths  of  melody,  and  one- 
fourth  of  right. 


Half  of  terror,  and  two-thirds  to 
fix. 

Three-fifths  of  a  strand,  and  half 
of  truth. 

Two- fifths  of  to  seize,  and  half  of 
music. 

Three-fifths  of  not  well,  and  half 
of  a  shoot. 

Two-fifths  of  to  lure,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  mistake. 

Half  of  a  flower,  and  two-fifths  of 
a  garden  root. 

'I’hree-sevenths  of  t®  raise,  and 
five-sevenths  of  a  spirit. 

Three-fifths  of  to  brag,  and  one- 
ninth  of  a  fruit. 

Two-sevenths  of  a  college  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  half  a  precious  stone  men¬ 
tioned  in  scripture. 

Two-thirds  of  an  industrious  insect, 
and  two-sixths  of  what  is  worn  in 
battle. 

A  partner,  and  a  consonant. 


Anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 

THE  duke  of  Ossuna,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  passing  by  Barcelona,  and 
having  got  leave  to  release  some  slaves, 
he  went  aboard  the  Cape  Galley,  and 
passing  through  the  crew  of  slaves, 
he  asked  divers  of  them,  what  their 
offences  were?  every  one  excused 
himself  upon  several  pretences ;  one 
saying  that  he  was  put  in  out  of  ma¬ 
lice,  another  by  bribery  of  the  judge, 
but  all  of  them  unjustly.  Among 
the  rest  there  was  one  sturdy  little 
black  man ;  and  the  duke  asking  him 
what  he  was  in  for,  my  lord,  said  he, 
I  cannot  deny  but  I  am  justly  put  in 
here;  for  I  wanted  money,  and  so 
took  a  purse  hard  by  Tarragona,  to 
keep  me  from  starving.  The  duke, 
with  a  little  staff  he  had  in  his  hand, 
gave  him  two  or  three  blows  on  the 
shoulder,  saying,  you  rogue,  what  do 
you  do  among  so  many  honesty  itmo^ 
cent  men  1  get  you  out  of  their  conir 
pany ;  so  he  was  freed,  and  the  rest 
remained  still  to  tug  at  the  oar. 
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Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

MARY,  queen  of  Scots,  famous 
for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  learning, 
and  her  misfortunes,  was  born  on 
the  Sth  of  December,  1542,  and  was 
the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  James 
V.  king  of  Scots,  by  Mary  of  Lor- 
rain,  bis  second  queen,  and  dowager 
of  Longueville.  She  was  not  eight 
days  old  when  her  father  died  ;  where¬ 
upon,  after  great  animosites  amongst 
the  nobility,  it  was  decreed,  that  the 
earl  of  Arran,  as  being  by  proximity 
of  blood,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
in  legitimate  descent,  and  the  first 
peer  in  Scotland,  should  be  made 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
guardian  of  the  queen,  who  remained 
in  the  mean  time,  with  her  mother  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Linlithgow. 
Great  suit  being  made  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  behalf  of  his  son  Ed- 
wafdj  for  this  princess  in  her  child¬ 
hood,  it  was  at  last  agreed  between 
the  chief  peers  of  both  kingdoms, 
that  she  should  be  given  in-marriage 
to  that  prince ;  which  being  refused 
afterwards  by  her  governor,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  famous  battle  of  Mussel- 
burg.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  Scots 
at  this  battle,  she  was  conveyed  by 
the  queen-nwther  into  the  isle  of 
Inchemahom,  where  she  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  knowledge  in  the 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
tongues ;  in  which  she  afterwards 
arrived  at  so  great  perfection,  that 
few  were  found  equal  to  her  in  any  of 
them,  and  none  superior  in  them  all. 
The  queen-mother  being  inclined  to 
the  interest  of  France,  the  young 
queen  by  her  care,  was  conveyed 
thither,  when  she  w^as  but  about  six 
years  old.  After  staying  a.  fcw  days 
with  tlie  king  and  queen  at  court,  she 
was  sent  to  a  monaster}^  where  were 
sent  the  daughters  of  the  chief  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.  Here  she  spent  her 
time  in  ail  the  offices  and  dutiesof 
a  monastic  life;  being  constant  in  iier 


devotions,  and  very  observant  of  her 
discipline.  She  had  a  good  taste  for 
music,  and  played  well  upon  several 
instruments ;  was  a  fine  dancer,  and 
sat  a  horse  gracefully.  But  these  last 
accomplishments  she  pursued  rather 
out  of  necessity  than  choice;  and 
when  she  followed  most  her  own  in¬ 
clinations,  wmuld  be  employed  among 
her  women  in  needle-work.  An  im¬ 
palement  of  the  arms  of  France  and 
Scotland  is  embroidered  under  an  im¬ 
perial  crown,  on  the  valence  of  the  ca¬ 
nopy  in  the  presence-chamber  at 
Whitehall,  much  of  which  is  said  to  be 
of  her  handy  work.  All  these  ac¬ 
complishments,  with  a  fine  person  info 
the  bargain,  rendered  her  so  amiable 
to  Henry  IL  of  France,  and  his  queen, 
as  made  them  desirous  of  marrying 
her  to  the  dauphin,  which  w  as  accord¬ 
ingly  brought  about,  and  the  nuptials 
were  solemnized  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1558.  But  this  happy  marriage,  for 
such  it  seems  it  w^as,  lasted  but  a  little 
while  ;  since  Francisdl.  as  he  then  was 
being  violently  seized  with  a  catarrh, 
died  of  it  on  the  5th  of  December, 
I5fi0.  His  disconsolate  queen,  being 
left  without  issue,  returned  soon  after 
to  Scotland,  where  she  had  not  been 
long,  before  Charles,  archduke  of 
Austria,  was  proposed  to  her  as  a  hus¬ 
band  by  the  cardinal  of  Loprain.  But 
Queen  Elizabeth  interposed,  and  de¬ 
sired  she  would  not  marry  w  ith  any 
foreign  prince,  but  make  choice  of  a 
husband  out  of  her  own  nobility.  She 
Recommended  her  either  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  or  Lord  Dariiiy  ;  giving  her 
to  understand,  that  her  successioii  to 
the  crown  of  England  would  be  very 
precarious,  if  she  did  not  comply. 
Being  thus  over-aned  by  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  not  a  little  taken  with  the 
Lord  Daniley,  who  was  extremely 
li-mdsoiiie,  she  consented  to  marry 
him;  and  creating  him  earl  of  Ross, 
and  duke  of  Rothesay,  on  the  2Sth  of 
July,  1555,  he  was  the  same  day  pro¬ 
claimed  king  at  Edinburgh,  and  ntai- 
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lied  to  tile  queen  the  day  after.  By 
this  husband  she  had  one  son,  born  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  iqth  of  June,  15(J6, 
who  was  afterwards  Janies  Vith  of 
Seotland,  and  !st.  of  England. 
Queen  Elizabeth  congratulated  her 
upon  this  occasion  ;  though,  as  Cam¬ 
den  says,  she  inwardly  grieved  at  be¬ 
ing  prevented  by  her  rival  in  the  hon¬ 
our  of  being  a  mother.  She  openly  fa¬ 
voured  her  title  to  the  succession ; 
and  the  prince  was  commended  to  her 
majesty’s  protection.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  ]567>  the  new 
hing  of  Scotland  was  murdered  in  a 
very  barbarous  manner,  by  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  who 
was  the  queen’s  base  brother;  and 
on  the  15th  of  May  following,  she 
was  married  to  John  Hepborne,  earl 
of  Bothwell,  a  man  of  an  ambitious 
temper,  and  dissolute  manners,  and 
who  in  reality  had  been  Lord  Darn- 
ley's  murderer.  From  this  time  a  se» 
ries  of  infelicities  attended  her  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  The  different  views 
and  interests  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  gentry,  in  regard  to  religious  and 
political  affairs,  had  so  broke  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  all  things 
appeared  in  the  greatest  disorder  and 
confusion.  The  earl  of  Bothwell  w  as 
iorced  to  fly  into  Denmark  to  save 
his  life ;  the  queen  was  seized,  carried 
prisoner  to  Lochlevyn,  and  was  treat¬ 
ed  on  the  road  witli  such  scorn  and 
contemjit,  as  her  own  personal  dignity 
might,  one  would  think,  have  secured 
her  from.  Though  that  indeed  was 
greatly  obscured,  for  she  was  put  into 
very  mean  apparel;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  came  out  to 
meet  her,  she  made  a  most  disgraceful 
flgure,  being  covered  with  dust  and 
tears.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  pro¬ 
vost’s  lodgings,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  Murray’s  mother,  who,  “  hav¬ 
ing  been  Janies  the  Vth’s  concubine, 
insulted  much  (says  Camden)  over  the 
unfcrt unate  and  afflicted  queen,  boast¬ 
ing  that  she  was  the  lawful  wife  of 


James  V.  and  that  her  son  Murray 
was  his  lawful  issue.”  What  aggra¬ 
vated  Mary’s  misfortunes  was,  that 
she  was  believed  to  have  been  tlie 
cause  of  Lord  Darnley’s  deatli,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  loss  of  David 
Rizio,  a  musician,  supposed  her  gal¬ 
lant,  and  whom  Lord  Darnley  had 
killed  on  that  account.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  of 
this  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
she  seemed  tired  with  indignation  at 
it,  and  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
into  Scotland,  to  expostulate  with  the 
conspirators  for  it,  and  to  consult  by 
what  means  she  might  be  restored  to 
her  liberty.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  bv  no  means  in  earnest,  she  was 
not  that  friend  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
which  she  pretended  to  he  ;  and  ifslie 
was  not  in  some  measure  the  contriver 
of  these  troubles  tw  her,  there  is  great 
reason  to  think  that  she  secretly  re¬ 
joiced  at  them.  When  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  crowned,  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the 
kingdom  of  England ;  and  this  in¬ 
dignity  Elizabeth  could  never  forget, 
as  not  thinking  herself  quite  safe, 
while  Mary  harboured  such  preten¬ 
sions,  Having  been  detained  a  pri¬ 
soner  at  Loclilevyn  eleven  months, 
and  most  inhumanly  forced  to  comply 
with  many  unreasonable  demands, 
highly  detrimental  to  her  honour  and 
interest,  she  escaped  on  the  2nd  May, 
15b8,  from  thence  to  Hamilton-castle. 
Here,  in  an  assembly  of  many  of  tho 
nobility,  there  was  drawn  a  sentence, 
declaring,  that  the  grants  extorted 
from  her  majesty  in  prison,  among 
which,  was  a  resignation  of  the  crown, 
were  actually  void  from  the  beginning, 
upon  which,  such  great  numbers  of 
people  came,  in  to  her  assistance,  that 
within  two  or  three  days,  she  got  an 
army  of  at  least  6000.  Oil  the  other 
side,  Murray  with  great  expedition 
made  all  preparations  imaginable  to 
attack  the  queen’s  forces,  before  they 
became  too  formidable;  and  when 
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‘lif.'v  joined  bailie,  iier  niajesty’s 
arjiiy,  consistintj  of  raw  soldiers,  vvert 
soon  d<^leated,  and  she  was  obliged  lo 
save  herself  by  iiight,  travelling  in  one 
day  sixty  miles,  to  the  house  of  Max> 
well  Lord  Harris.  From  thence  sin* 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  with  a  diamond,  which  she 
had  formerly  received  fremi  her,  as  a 
ptlcdge  of  mntnal  amity  ;  sigjiifying 
that  she  would  come  into  England, 
and  beg  her  assistance,  if  her  rebel¬ 
lions  subjects  continued  to  persecute 
her  any  fartiier.  Queen  Elizabeth  re¬ 
turned  her  a  Very  kittd  answer,  with 
large  but  most  mimtaning  promises, 
ofd  oing  her  the  most  friendly  offices. 
Before  the  messenger  returned,  she, 
rejecting  the  advice  of  her  fiiends, 
found  means  to  convey  herself  into 
England,  landing,  on  tlie  17th  of  May, 
at  Workington,  in  Cumberland  ;  and 
on  the  same  day,  wrote  letters  in 
the  French'  tongue,  with  her  own 
hand,  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  in  which 
siie  gave  a  long  detail  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  desiring  her  protection  and  aid 
against  her  rebellious  subjects  Queen 
Elizabeth  affected  to  comfort  her, 
promised  to  protect  her  according  to 
tfm  equity  of  hfr  cause  ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  gt eater  security,  com¬ 
manded  she  should  be  carried  to  Car¬ 
lisle.  Now  the  unfortunate  queen  of 
Scots  began  to  perceive  her  own  er¬ 
ror,  in  not  following  the  advice  of  her 
friends.  England,  instead  of  being  a 
sanctuary  to  the  distressed  queen,  was 
perhaps  the  worst  place  she  could 
have  come  tv) :  for  being  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  Queen  Eiiizabeth  from  the  first, 
and  tossed  from  one  prison  to  another 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  is 
which  she  had  often  struggled  for 
liberty,  she  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  trial,  condemned,  and  belieaded, 
for  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Siie  professed  to  die  for  the  Romish 
religion,  and  has  since  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  saint  by^  that  church.  She 


was  executed  within  the  castle  of'' 
Fotheringhay,  upon  the  Sth  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1586'  7»  and  interred  on  the  1st 
of  Auiiiist  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Pete  rboroLigh :  but  her  remains 
were  taken  up  afterwards  by  her  son, 
and  removed  to  a  vault  in  Henry  the 
\'H.’s  chapel,  in  Westminster-Abbey, 
where  a  most  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory. 

4r 


A  Cat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery , 

A  PASTRYCOOK  in  London,  had 
a  cat  which  be  found  very  mischiev¬ 
ous  among  his  pastry,  and  being  tired 
with  the  repeated  depredationsof  her 
tender  foot  breaking*ihrough  the  tops 
of  his  more  tender  patties,  his  in¬ 
terest  got  the  better  of  his  affection 
to  puss,  and  he  ordered  his  apprentice, 
to  tie  her  in  a  bag,  and  carry  her 
half  a  mile  from  home,  and  there 
turn  her  loose  in  the  street.  This  ex¬ 
pedient  did  not  succeed  ;  the  cat  was 
at  home  as  soon  as  the  boy,  though 
the  experiment  was  often  repeated,  ^ 
and  the  distance  of  her  removal  great¬ 
ly  extended.  One  day,  upon  seeing 
the  cat  unexpectedly  return  home,  / 
the  poor  pastrycook  (who  had  a  cause 
of  twenty  years  standing  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery )  exclaimed,  “  Hang  the 
cat,  I  wish  she  was  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  I  am  sure  she  would  never 
get  out  of  that  place.'"  The  appren¬ 
tice  hearing  his  master's  wish,  and 
being  a  litle  out  of  humour  that  his 
former  attempts  failed,  and  quite  ig- 
iiorant  of  the  wit  of  his  master,  in¬ 
stantly  set  off  with  puss  into  Lincola's- 
Inn-Hall,  and  turned  her  adrift.  The 
cat,  who  found  the  court  as  full  of 
lawyers,  as  her  master's  shop  was  of 
tarts,  ran  like  a  mad  thing  from  side 
to  side  of  the  court,  and  at  length 
over  the  chancellor’s  lap,  threw  down 
his  ink,  disordered  his  notes,  and 
created  so  much  confusion  in  llie 
couit,  that  for  a  time  it  put  a  stop 
to  all  pleadings;  until  at  length  the 
3  N 
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cirancellor,  with  more  w'aniith  than 
became  a  man  in  his  high  station, 
(but  he  had  a  natural  antipathy  to 
cats)  asked  who  it  vvas  that  brought 
the  cat  amongst  them  1  The  poor  boy 
who  had  waited  to  see  how  puss  had 
conducted  herself,  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  confess,  and 
accordingly  told  the  chancellor  that 
his  master  had  often  sent  him  out  to 
lose  the  cat,  but  that  she  constantly 
returned,  and  hearing  his  master  say 
that  morning,  that  if  he  could  but  get 
the  cat  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he 
was  sure  she  would  never  get  out 
again,  he  had,  in  obedience  to  his 
master’s  wish,  though  not  his  orders, 
turned  her  out  among  them.  The 
chancellor  vvasa  man  of  humour  ;  and 
upon  in(|uiring  the  name  of  the  pastry¬ 
cook,  he  found  he  was  a  plaintiff  in 
a  cause  of  long  standing. 


Mem0U‘s  of  Rear-Admiral  Kempen^ 
felt, 

IT  appears  by  the  register  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster,  that  Richard 
Kempenfelt  was  born  on  the  lOlh  of 
December,  1715. 

He  was  a  son  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Kem|)enfelt,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
whose  excellent  character,  under  the 
name  of  Captain  Semiry,  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Addison,  as  one  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator’s  club.  At  live  revolution  he 
followed  the  fortune  of  James  the  li. 
but  was  afterwards  invited  by  Queen 
An?se  to  accept  a  commission  in  her 
service,  and  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  died  lieutenant  governor  of 
Jersey.  The  colonel  left  twirsons  and 
two  daughters,  neitiier  of  whom  were 
ever  married. 

’i'he  aflmiral’s  brother,  Gustavus 
Adolpiius  Kempenfelt,  esq,  was  bred 
in  the  land  service,  and  appointed  a 
captaiii  in  the  oftli  regiment,  the  plli 
of  March,  i757  ;  this  station  he 
remained  upwards  of  twelve  years, 
and  retired  from  the  service  on  the 


IStli  of  May,  1769j  when  lie  was 
eldest  captain  in  the  regiment.  This 
gentleman  sent  two  hundred  guineas 
to  the  subscription  at  Lloyd’s,  for  the 
relief  of  the  w  idows  and  ciiildren  of 
the  unff'^rtuuate  seamen  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Royal  George. 

I’he  late  admiral  entered  very  early 
into  the  naval  service,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  lieutenant  in  1740,  but  did 
not  obtain  the  rank  of  post  captain  un¬ 
til!  January  1757,  soon  after  which  he 
sailed  in  the  Elizabeth  of  64  guns. 
Commodore  Steevens,  with  three 
others  of  the  line,  for  the  East  Indies. 
They  reached  St.  Augustine’s  Bay,  in 
Madagascar,  in  August,  but  it  was 
the  '24th  of  March,  1758,  before 
Commodore  Steevens  arrived  at  Ma¬ 
dras,  owing  to  his  having  gone  first  to 
Bombay,,  on  the  Malabar  coast. — 
Captain  Kempenfelt  vvas  Commodore 
Steevens’s  captain  in  three  naval  ac¬ 
tions  fought  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
in  1758  and  1/59,  “i  of  which 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

On  the  death  of  Admiral  Steevens, 
Admiral  Cornish  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  leaving  his  own  ship 
the  Lenox,  of  71  guns,  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Norfolk,  keeping 
Captain  Kempenfelt  as  his  captain. 
With  this  admiral  he  sailed  in  1762, 
on  the  expedition  against  Manila,  and 
was  one  of  the  captains,  w  hose  pru- 
dentand  skilful  managementin  landing 
the  troops  on  a  very  diffcult  shore,  is 
taken  notice  of  by  Sir  William  Draper. 
The  same  commander  also  wrote  that, 
as  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  services  which  the  whole  army 
iiad  received  from  Captain  Kempeii- 
ftdf,  the  admiral's  captain;  he  had 
begged  he  would  act  at  Cavite,  with 
a  commission  as  governor  for  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  being  w'ell  assured  tiiat  no  one 
could  discharge  that  trust  with  more 
conduct  and  abilities.  Admiral  Cor¬ 
nish  sent  home  the  captain  with  his 
dispatches,  and  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  of  the  greatest  assistance. to  him 
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clurinji  the  course  of  the  enterprize, 
aufi  that  his  great  merit  made  it  his 
dutv  to  recommend  him  as  a  very 
able  am)  izood  oilicer. 

After  tlie  peace,  Captain  Kempen- 
fe!t  cotmrianded  the  Norfolk,  a  guard- 
ship  at  Portsmouth, 

When  not  on  service,  he  constantly 
during  the  peace,  spent  part  of  the 
\ear  in  France,  not  in  amusements  and 
pleasures,  but  in  searcii  of  profession¬ 
al  knowledge,  in  vvhici),  it  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  if  he  did  not  excel 
every  naval  commander  in  Europe,  he 
was  at  least  equal  to  atjy. 

When  Sir  Charles  Hardy  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  western 
squadron,  or  the  grand  fleet,  as  it  was 
commonly  called.  Lord  Sandwich 
made  an  offer  of  the  post  of  firs,t  cap¬ 
tain  to  the  admiral  to  that  excellent 
officer,  Captain  Elliot ;  but  Captain 
Elliot  most  nobly  replied,  that  he 
thought  CaptainKempenfelt  the  fittest 
officer  for  that  important  post,  as  he 
conceived  him  to  be  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  officer  in  the  service,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  figliting  in  line  of  battle,  and 
the  manceuvres  of  a*  fleet  ;  and  he  was 
not  sure,  but  the  captain  had  reason 
to  be  disgusted  at  being  so  long  over¬ 
looked,  Tliis  had  the  desired  effect; 
the  offer  of  first  captain  to  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  was  made  him,  and  accepted, 
and  after  Sir  Charles’s  death,  he 
served  in  the  same  station  under  Ad¬ 
mirals  Geary  and  Darby.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  captains  who  sat  on 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  court  martial. 
He  was  soon  after  made  an  admiral, 
with  abilities  fot  the  first  place  on  that 
list.  His  first  cruize  was  in  December 
J78I ;  he.had  under  him  twelve  ships 
of  the  line,  and  on  the  I2tli  fell  in 
with  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de 
Guichen,  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the 
line,  two  of  them  with  troops  on  board; 
notwit hstandiiig  the  great  inferioritv 
of  his  force,  he  followed  the  French, 
and  while  Monsieur  fie  Guichen  was 
drawing  into  a  line  of  battle,  Admiral 


Kempenfelt  pushed  between  him  and 
his  couvoy,  and  took  great  part  of 
them,  with  upwards  of  1000  land 
forces  on  board.  As  it  wmuld  have- 
been  very  unadvisable  for  him  to  enter 
into  battle  with  so  superior  an  enemy, 
lie  returned  with  liis  prizes,  leaving 
Mons.  de  Guichen  to  wonder  how  he 
had  lost  ihem.  After  this  lie  was  out 
in  the  Bay  under  Admiral  Barrington, 

,  when  he  intercejited  the  French  con¬ 
voy  for  the  East  Fndies,  with  the 
Pegase  of  74,  and  the  Actionnaiie 
of  6'4  guns. 

When  the  dreadful  accident  hap¬ 
pened  which  deprived  the  nation  of 
this  valuable  commander,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  accompanying  Lord  How  e 
to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  wri¬ 
ting  in  the  cabin  of  the  Royal  George, 
of  too  guns,  while  hove  upon  a  careen 
at  Spithead,  in  order  to  have  the  wmter 
pipe  of  the  powder  room  repaired,  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning  of  Aug. 

1782,  when  the  ship  was  overset 
in  a  strong  squall ;  she  filled  and  went 
to  the  bottom  in  the  space  of  a  minute 
or  two,  so  that  only  her  top-masts 
appeared  at  the  water’s  edge.  Up¬ 
wards  of  500  gallant  seamen  were 
lost,  besides  officers ;  and  about  330 
men,  with  Captain  Waghorne  escaped. 

Too  much  honour  cannot  be  paid 
to  Admiral  Kempenfelt’s  memory  ; 
independent  of  his  naval  abilities, 
his  private  life  was  of  that  sort,  which 
never  fails  to  insure  the  friendship  of 
mankind  ;  but  above  all,  he  permitted 
his  professional  conduct  to  be  squared 
only  by  valour  and  duty,  at  a  time 
when  this  country  had  to  lament  that 
other-officers  of  equal  rank  sacrificed 
every  noble  consideration  to  private 
pique,  political  manosuvres,  or  pariia- 
rneutary  intrigue.  His  abilities  were 
known  to  all  the  naval  powers,  and 
he  w'as  justly  esteemed  as  brave  and 
able  a  sea  oliicer,  as  this  or  any  other 
rial  ion  ever  produced.  His  character 
in  private  life  rendered  him  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  every  man  who  had  the  hap- 
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piness  ofiiis  acquaintance  ;  and  as  an 
officer,  it  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  British  navy  exists. 

Anecdotes  of  a  Russian  Parson. 

SOME  of  the  vouncr  nohilitY»  '■'  ho 
served  about  the  person  of  Feler  the 
Great,  as  a  sort  of  military  chamber 
lains,  under  the  title  of  Denshieks, 
(now  only  given  to  common  soldiers, 
or  rather  recruits  serving  personally 
their  officers,)  had  been  playing  some 
pranks  on  a  midnight  ramble,  which 
came  to  Peter’s  ears  in  form  of  com 
plaint,  and  at  wliich  he  was  much 
enraged  against  the  perpetrators, 
though  unable  for  some  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  names. 

His  chaplain  was  suspected  by  some  j 
of  the  young  offenders,  to  have  re¬ 
moved  this  obstacle  to  their  punish¬ 
ment,  which  followed  very  quickly 
the  discovery  in  a  shower  of  blows 
from  his  cudgel,  they  were  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  revenge  tlieni- 
selves  on  the  officious  parson,  whose 
decided  taste  for  good  brandy,  (then 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  his  cloth,) 
soon  furnished  them  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  doing;  whilst  one  party  was 
carousing  with  the  devoted  priest,  and 
treating  him  w  ith  large  cups  of  his 
favourite  liquor  below  stairs,  another 
was  piling  up  ail  the  furniture  of  ids 
apartment,  immediately  over  Peter’s 
bed-chamber,  on  a  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  on  which  they 
placed  his  looking-glass,  and  to  crown 
the  pyramid,  a  large  bowl  of  punch. 
To  this  new'  species  of  tower  of  Babel, 
they  fastened  a  string  let  through  a 
hole  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  where 
one  of  the  actors  w  as  stationed  ready 
to  pull  it  on  a  preconcerted  signal. 
The  parson  full  of  brandy  and  glee, 
W'as  conducted  with  some  difficulty 
up  to  his  apartment  by  his  bountiful 
hosts,  who  had  rather  over-done  the 
business,  so  that  blowing  out  the 
light,  just  as  he  had  reached  his  door, 
their  plot  was  almost  rendered  uime- 
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cessary,  by  the  violence  with  whicii 
he  measured  his  length  on  the  lloor; 
tins  was  tlie  signal  rc;r  ))ul!ing  the 
string,  and  dovvi}  came  the  whole  ta¬ 
ble,  ediffee,  with  such  a  noise,  as 
made  the  emperor  start  from  his 
couch  and  run  up  stairs  with  ius  cud¬ 
gel,  to  correct  the  3ming  dogs,  who 
were  of  course  suspected  to  be  in 
fault;  but  what  was  his  astonishment, 
when  he  found  them  all  lying  appa¬ 
rently  asbep  iii  dieir  beds,  ihk!  the 
parson  dead  drunk  ou  th.e  iioor  of  his 
room,  swiuuising  in  punedr,  with  all 
his  fui  nil  lire  scattered  about  the  room, 
even  to  the  looking-glass,  which  was 
shattered  to  pieces,  Uie  application  of 
his  cudgel,  brought  him  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  his  senses,  but  not  so  far  as  to 
account  to  Peter  for  the  general  wn  eck 
and  the  sea  ofpotich.  Indeed  the  poor 
man  was  nearly  as  much  astonished 
as  the  emperor:  and  long  took  it 
for  a  trick  of  his  old  antagonist  Satan, 
for  the  many  pulpit  phillipics  he  had 
utterred  against  that  arch  rebel. 


Giles  Jollup  the  Grave  and  Brown  Sall^ 
Green, 

A  DOCTOR  so  prim,  and  a  sempstress  so 
tight, 

Hob-a-nobb’d  in  some  right  marasquin  ; 

They  suck’d  up  the  cordial  w  ith  truest  de¬ 
light: 

Giles  Jollup  the  Grave  was  just  five  feet  jn 
height, 

And  four  feet  the  browm  Sally  Green. 

— And  as,”  said  Giles  Jollup,  to-mor¬ 
row  I  go 

To  physic  a  feverish  land, 

“  At  some  six-penny  hop,  or  perhaps  the 
‘‘  mayor’s  show, 

“  Yon’ll  tumble  in  love  with  some  smart 
“  city  bean,  * 

‘'And  with  him  share  your  shop  in  the 
“  Strand,” — 

“  Lord!  how  can  you  think  so?”  brown 
Sally  Green  said ; 

You  must  know  mighty  little  of  me ; 

“  For  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 

“  I  swear,  ’pon  my  honour,  that  none  ia 
“  your  stead 

“  Shall  fausbaad  of  Sally  Green  be, 
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“  And  if  e’er  for  auothei*  my  heart  should 
“  decide 

False  to  yon  and  the  faith  which  T 
stave, 

God  grant  that,  at  dinner,  loo  amply 
“  supplied, 

“  Over  eating  may  give  me  a  pain  in  rny 
“  side  ; 

j\Iay  your  ghost  then  bring  rhubarb  to 
“  physic  the  bride, 

“  And  send  her  well-dosed  to  the  grave."’ 

Away  went  poor  Giles,  to  what  place  is 
not  told  ; 

Sally  wept,  till  she  blow  her  nose  sore! 

But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed, 
when  behold  !  ^ 

A  brew^er,  quite  stylish,  his  gig  that  way 
,  roll’d, 

And  stopp'd  it  at  Sally  Green’s  door. 

His  wealth,  his  pot-belly,  and  whisky  of 
cane. 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows  ; 

The  steam  of  strong  beer  now  bewildering 
her  brain, 

He  caught  her  while  tipsy !  denials  were 
vain , 

So  he  carried  4ier  home  as  his  spouse. 

< 

And  now  the  roasi-beef  had  been  bless’d  by 
the  priest, 

To  cram  now  the  guests  had  begun  ; 

Tooth  and  nail  like  a  wolf  fell  the  bride  on 
the  feast ; 

Nor  yet  h  :d  the  clash  of  her  knife  and  fork 
ceased. 

When  a  bell — (’twas  a  dustman’s)— toll’d 
one !” 

Then  first  with  amazement  Brown  Sally 
Green  found 

That  a  stranger  was  stuck  by  her  side; 

His  cravat  and  his  ruffles  with  snuff  were 
embrown’d  ; 

He  ate  not,  he  drank  not,  but  turning  him 
round, 

Sent  some  padding  away  to  be  fried ! ! ! 

His  wig  was  turn’d  forwards,  and  short 
was  his  height ; 

His  apron  was  dirty  to  view  : 

The  women  (oh !  wondrous)  were  hush’d 
at  his  sight !  ^ 

The  cats,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back, 
(well  they  might) 

For  his  body  was  pea-green  and  blue ! 

Now,  as  all  wish’d  to  speak,  but  none 
knew  what  to  say, 

They  look’d  mighty  foolish  and  queer  : 

At  length  spoke  the  bride,  while  she  trem¬ 
bled — “  I  pray, 

Dear  sir,  your  peruke  that  aside  you 
“  would  lay, 

‘‘  And  partake  of  some  strong  or  small 
beer !” 


The  sempstress  is  silent;  the  stranger  com¬ 
plies, 

And  his  wig  from  his  phiz  deigns  to  pull. 
Adzooks  !  wliata  squall  Sally  gave  through 
surprize  ! 

Like  a.  pig  that  is  stuck  how  she  open’d  her 
eyes, 

When  she  recognized  Jollup’s  bare  skull ! 

Each  miss  then  exclaim’d,  while  she  turn’d 
np  her  snout, 

• — “  Sir,  your  head  isn’t  fit  to  be  seen!” 
The  pot-boys  ran  in,  and  the  pot-boys  raa 
out. 

And  couldn’t  conceivd’  what  the  noise  was 
about. 

While  the  doctor  address’d  Sally  Green. 

Behold  me,  thou  jilt-flirt  !  behold  me!” 
he  cried ; 

“  Y’oii  have  broken  the  faith  which  you 
“  gave  1 

God  grants,  that,  to  punish  your  false- 
“  hood  and  pride, 

Over-eating  should  give  you  a  pain  in 
your  side; 

Come,  swallow  this  rhubarb,  I’ll  physic 
“  the  bride, 

“  And  send  her  well-dosed  to  the  grave!” 

Thus  saying,  the  physic  her  throat  he  forc’d 
.  down, 

In  spite  of  whate’^er  she  could  say  ; 

Then  bore  to  his  chariot  the  damsel  so 
brown  ; 

Nor  ever  again  was  she  seen  in  that  towa> 
Or  the  doctor  who  wish’d  her  away. 

Not  long  lived  the  brewer;  and  none  siach 
that  time 

To  make  use  of  the  brewhoase  presume  ;■ 
For  ’tis  firmly  believed,  that,  by  order  sub¬ 
lime. 

There  Sally  Green  suffers  the  pain  of  her 
crime. 

And  bawls  to  get  out  of  the  room. 

At  midnight  four  times  in  each  year  does 
her  sprite 

Which  shrieks  make  the  chamber  re¬ 
sound; 

“  I  won’t  take  the  rheubard  !”  she  squalls 
in  affright. 

While,  a  cup  in  his  left-hand,  a  draught 
'  in  his  right, 

Giles  Jollup  pursues  her  around. 

With  wigs  so  well  powder’d,  their  fees 
'  while  they  crave, 

Dancing  round  them  twelve  doctors  are 
seen ; 

They  drink  chicken-broth,  while  this  hor¬ 
rible  stave 

Is  twang’d  through  each  nose— To  Giles 
“  Jollup  the  Grave, 

“  And  his  patient,  tUb  sick  Sally  Green  !” 
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How  to  examine  aAfitness. 

Earrisier,  CALL  John  Tamkins. 

Witness,  Here — (is  sworn.) 

J3.  Look  this  wa\ — What's  your 
name? 

/H,  John  Tomkins. 

B.  Jolin  Tomkins,  eh  !  And  pray 
Joiin  Tomkins,  what  do  you  know 
about  this  atfair  ? 

IV.  As  1  was  a  going  along  Cheap- 
&ide  — 

B.  Stop,  stop  !  not  quite  so  fast, 
John  'Fomkins.  When  was  you  going 
along  Cheapsidoi? 

IV.  On  Alonday,  the  SGth  of 
June. 

B.  Oh,  oh!  Monday,  the  2Gth 
of  Jane — And  pray,  nows  how  came 
you  to  ktiow  that  it  vvas  Alonday,  the 
26th  of  June! 

IF.  I  remember  it  verv  wmll. 

t  *' 

B.  A^ou  have  got  a  good  memory, 
John  Tonikins-— here  is  the  middle  ol 
November,  and  you  pretend  to  re¬ 
member  your  w'alkmg  along  Cheapside 
in  the  end  of  June. 

IV.  Yes,  sir,  1  remember  it  as  if 
it  wms  but  yesterday. 

B.  And  pray,  now,  what  makes 
you  remember  it  so  very  w'ell  ? 

W.  I  was  then  going  to  fetch  a 
jssoidwife, 

^Stop  there  if  you  please. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  please  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this — So  John  I'omkin'*,  you, 
a  hale,  hearty  man,  were,  going  to 
fetch  a  midwife.  Now,  answer  me 
directly — look  this  way,  sir — what 
could  you  possibly  want  with  a  mid¬ 
wife? 

W.  I  wanted  to  fetch  her  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  wife,  who  w’as  ill  a-bed. 

B,  A  neighbour’s  wule!  What, 
then,  you  have  no  wife  of  your  own  i 

JV.  No,  sir. 

B.  Recollect  yourself,  you  say 
you  have  no  wife  of  your  own, 

W.  No,  sir;  J  never  had  a  wife. 

B.  Nojie  of  your  quibbles,  friend  ; 
I  did  not  ask  you  if  you  ever  had  a 


wife.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  now  a 
wife?  and  you  say  no. 

IV.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  I  say  truth. 

B.  YeSf  sir!  and  no,  sir!  and 
you  say  truth;  we  shall  soon  find  that 
out.  And  vvas  there  nobody  to  fetch 
a  mid  w  ile  but  you  ? 

IF.  No;  my  neighbour  lay  ill 
himself — 

B.  What!  did  he  want  a  midwife 
too  ?  ( a  loud  laugh.) 

IV.  He  lay  ill  otf  a  fever;  and  so 
I  went,  to  serve  liim. 

B.  No  doubt,  you  are  a  very  ser¬ 
viceable  fellow  in  your  way.  But 
pray,  now,  after  you  had  fetched  the 
midwife,  where  did  you  go  ? 

W.  I  went  a  little  way  to  call 
upon  a  friend  — 

B.  Hold,  what  time  in  the  day 
was  this  ? 

tv.  About  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

B.  It  was  quite  day-light,  was  it 
not  ?  ,  . 

IV.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  fine  summer’s 
evening. 

B.  What !  is  it  always  day-light 
in  a  summer’s  evening? 

IF.  1  believe  so — ( smiling.) 

B.  No  laughing,  sir,  if  you 
please;  this  is  loo  serious  a  matter  for 
levity.  What  did  you  do  when  you 
went  to  call  upon  a  friend? 

tv.  He  asked  me  to  take  a  walk  ; 
and  when  we  were  walking,  we  heard 
a  great  noise  — 

B.  And  where  was  this? 

IF.  In  the  street. 

B.  Pray  attend,  sir — I  don’t  ask 
you,  whether  it  was  in  the  street — I 
ask  you  what  street  ? 

IF.  1  don’t  know  the  name  of  thft 
street,  but  it  turns  down  from-— 

B.  Now,  sir,  upon  your  oath^ — ■ 
do  you  say  you  don’t  know  the  name 
of  the  street. 

IF.  No,  I  don’t. 

B.  Did  you  never  hear  it? 

IF.  I  may  have  heard  it,  but  I 
can’t  say  I  remember  it  ? 
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B.  Do  you  always  forget  wlint 
you  have  heard  ? 

I  don’t  know  tliat  T  ever  heard 
it ;  but  I  tnay  have  heard  it,  and  foi- 
got  it. 

B.  Well,  sir,  pel  haps  we  may 
fall  upon  a  way  to  make  you  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

W.  I  don’t  know,  sir;  I  would 
tell  it  if  I  ktievv  it. 

B.  Oh!  to  be  sure  you  w'ould; 
you  are  remarkably  communicative. 
^Veli,  )ou  heard  a  noise,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  went  to  see  it  too. 

Yes ;  we  went  to  the  house 
where  it  came  from. 

L’.  So!  it  came  from  a  house;  and 
pray  what  kind  of  a  house.? 

The  cock  and  bottle,  a  public- 

house. 


never  heard  of  §uch  a  house.  Pray 
what  has  a  cock  to  do  with  a  bottle? 

IV.  I  Cant  tell,  that  is  the  sign. 

B.  Well,  and  what  passed  then  ? 

W.  We  went  into  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  the  piisoner  there. 

B.  Where? 

JV.  ,Him  at  the  bar,  there:  I 
know'  h'im  very  well. 

B.  You  know  him  ?  how  came 
yon  to  know  him  ? 

IV.  We  woiked  journey-work  to¬ 
gether  once;  and  1  remember  him 
very  W'ell. 

B.  So!  your  memory  returns: 
you  can’t  tell  the  name  of  the  street, 
but  you  know  the  name  of  the  public- 
house,  and  you  know  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  You  are  a  very  pretty  fel¬ 
low!  and  pray  what  was  the  prisoner 
doing  ? 

W.  When  I  saw  him,  he  wms- — 

B.  When  vou  saw  him  !  did  I  ask 
you  what  he  was  doing  when  you  did 
not  see  him? 

IV.  I  understood  he  had  been 
hghiing. 

B.  Give  us  none  of  your  under¬ 
standing,  tell  what  you  sawn 

JV.  He  was  drinking  some  Hol¬ 
lands  and  w'ater. 


B.  Are  you  sure  it  was  Hollands 
and  water ; 

IV.  V  es ;  he  asked  me  to  drink 
with  him,  and  I  just  put  it  to  my  lips. 

B.  No  doubt  you  did,  and  i  dare 
say,  did  not  take  it  soon  from  them. 
But  now,  sir,  recollect  you  are  upon 
oath — look  at  the  jury,  sir- — upon 
your  oath,  will  you  aver,  that  it  was 
Hollands  and  water  ? 

VV.  Yes,  it  was. 

B.  What;  was  it  not  plain  gin  ? 

IV.  No;  the  landlord  said  it  was 
Hollands, 

B.  Oh  !  now^  we  shall  come  to  the 
point. —  'Fhe  landlord  said!  Do  you 
believe  every  thing  the  landlord  of  the 
cock  and  bottle  savs? 

JV.  I  don’t  know  him  enough. 

B.  Prav  what  religi«m  are  vou  of? 

Jv .  I  am  a  Protestant. 

B.  Do  you  believe  in  a  future 
state  ? 

JV.  Yes. 

B.  Then,  w'hat  passed  after  you 
drank  the  Hollands  and  water? 

JV.  I  heard  there  had  been  a  fight, 
and  a  man  killed  ;  and  \  said,  Oh  ! 
Robert,  I  hope  you  have  not  done 
this:  and  he  shook  his  head. — 

B.  Shook  his  head  ;  and  what  did 
you  utulerstand  by  that  ? 

JV.  Sir! 

B.  I  say,  what  tlid  you  under- 
stand  by  his  shaking  his  head  ? 

JV.  I  can’t  tell. 

B.  Can’t  tell ! — Caii’t  you  tell 
what  a  man  means  when  he  shakes 
his  head? 

JV.  He  said  nothing. 

B.  Said  nothing  !  I  don’t  ask  you 
what  he  sai(i— What  did  you  say,? 

IV.  What  did  1  sav  I 

B.  Don’t  repeat  my  words,  fel¬ 
low  ;  but  come  to  the  point  at  once. 
~I)id  you  see  the  dead  man  ? 

W.  Yes;  he  lay  in  ihepiext  room. 

B.  And  hou'  came  he  to  be  dead? 

jy.  ’I'here  had  been  a  fight,  as  I 
said  before — 

B.  I  don’t  want  you  to  repeat 
what  you,  said  before. 
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E.  Did  vou  see  him  strike  the  pri. 

^  * 


W.  There  had  been  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the — 

'  Speak  up — ^^his  lordship  don’t 

hear  you — can’t  you  raise  your  voice? 

There  had  been  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  prisoner — 

B.  Stop  there — Pray  when  did 
this  fioht  begin  ? 

W,  I  can’t  tell  exactly  ;  it  might 
be  hn  hour  before.  The  man  was 
quite  dead. 

B.  And  so  he  might  if  tiie  fight 
had  been  a  month  before;  that  w'as 
not  what  I  asked  you.  Did  you  see 
the  fight  ? 

W.  No — it  was  over  before  we 
came  in, 

B.  We  !  what  we  ? 

IF,  5  and  my  friend. 

B.  Well — and  it  was  over— and 
you  saw  nothing? 

^  fF.  No, 

B.  Gem’men  of  the  jury,  you’ll 
please  to  attend  to  this  ;  he  positively 
swears  he  saw  nothing  of  the  fight. 
Pray,  sir,,  how  was  it  that  you  saw 
nothing  of  the  fight? 

f'F.  Because  it  was  over  before  I 
entered  the  house,  as  I  said  before. 

B.  No  repetitions,  friend. — Was 
there  any  fighting  after  you  entered? 

IF.  No,  all  W'as  quiet. 

B.  Quiet!  you  just  now  said, 
yo«  heard  a  noise — -'you  and  your  pre¬ 
cious  fiiend. 

JV,  Yes,  we  heard  a  noise — - 

B.  Speak  up  can’t  you?  and  don’t 
hesitate  so. 

fV,  Tlie  noise  was  from  the  people 
^^ryfing  and  lamenting — - 

B.  Don’t  look  to  me — look  to  the 
jury — well,  crying  and  lamenting. 

Crying  and  lamenting  that  it 
happened;  aiid  ail  blaming  the  dead 
man. 

B,  Blaming  the  dead  man  !  why, 
I  should  have  thought  hitn  the  most 
quiet  of  the  whole — f  anoth^'r  lau^fi. ) 

• — Hut  what  did  they  blame  him  for? 

W,  Because  he  struck  the  prisoner 
several  times  w'ithout  any  cause. 


soner  l 

W,  No ;  but  I  was  told  that — 

B.  Vv'e  don’t  a^'k  you  what  you 
Were  told  —  What  did  you  see  ? 

W,  I  saw  no  more  than  I  have 
told  you. 

B.  Then  why  do  yon  cornc  her-e^ 
to  tell  us  what  you  heard  ? 

IV.  I  only  w'anted  to  give  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  company  blamed  liie 
deceased, 

B.  Oh  !  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  reasons  or  theirs  either. 

IV.  No,  sir,  I  don’t  s’ay  you  have. 

B,  N(nv,  sir,  remember  you  are 
upon  oath — you  set  out  with  feichi/ig 
a  midwife  ;  I  presume  you  now  went 
for  an  undertaker 
JV.  No,  I  did  not. 

B,  No!  that  is  surprising;  such 
a  friendly  man  as  you  !  I  w'ondcr  the. 
prisoner  did  not  em[)loy  you. 

JV.  No,  I  w'entaway  soon  after, 

B.  And  W'hat  induced  you  to  go 
away  ? 

JV,  It  became  late;  and  I  could 
do  no  good. 

B.  I  d'are  say  you  could  not — 
And  so  you  come  here  to  do  good  ; 
don’t  you  ? 

JV,  I  hope  I  have  done  no  harm — 

I  have  spoken  like  an  honest  man — I 
don’t  know  any  thing  more  of  thC 
matter. 

B.  Nay,  I  shan’t  trouble  you  far¬ 
ther — ( witness  retires  hut  is  called 
a^ain.)  Pray,  sir,  what  did  the  pri¬ 
soner  drink  his  Hollands  and  water 
out  of.^ 

IP .  A  pint  tumbler. 

B.  A  pint  tumbler !  what !  a 
rummer  ? 

JV,  I  don’t  know — it  was  a  glass 
that  holds  a  pint. 

B,  Are  you  sure  it  holils  a  pint? 

JV,  I  believe  so. 

B,  Ay,  when  it  is  full,  I  suppose® 
—You  may  go  your  ways,  John 
Tomkins. — A  pretty  hopeful  lellow 
that.  ( Aside,) 
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Singular  Words, 

WHAT.wortf  is  that  in  the  En^li'^h 
language,  to  which  if  you  add  a  syl¬ 
lable,  it  will  make  it  shorter?  Sho)'t 
is  the  word  required;  to  which  if  you 
add  er,  it  will  then  be  shorter.  This 
is  a  paradox;  for  the  word  by  being 
made  actually  longer,  becomes  really 
shorter.  And  now,  vice  versa,  to 
contrast  with  the  above,  there  are 
two  or  three  words,  which  by  being 
made  shorter  in  one  sense,  becomes 
longer  in  another.  is  a  word 

of  one  syllable;  take  away  the  two 
first  letters,  and  there  will  a  word  of 
two  syllables  remaiw,  by  which  it 
appears  the  ague  is  four-sixths  of  the 
plague:  we  have  three  other  words  of 
this  kind,  viz.  league,  league,  and 
V  vague. 

The  two  longest  monosyllables  are 
strength  and  straight,  and  the  longest 
words 

Traasmagnificandabandanciality 

Kilksvervanscotchdorsprackerngotchdera 

Honorificabilitudinitatibusque 

Technicatbolicatomatopatoppidoa 

There  is  a  viord  of  five  syllables, 
buj  take  away  one,  and  it  becomes  no 
syllable — Mo — no  syllable. 

Two  words  wherein  the  five  vowels 
follow  in  sticcessive  order — Abstemi¬ 
ous — Facetious. 

Words  of  five  and  seven  syllables 
yet  not  more  than  one  vowel  —  Insipi¬ 
dity — Visibility — Indivisibility. 

Heroine  is,  perhaps,  as  peculiar  a 
word  as  any  in  our  language;  th# 
two  first  letters  of  it  are  male,  the 
three  first  female,  the  four  first  a 
brave  man,  and  the  whole  word  a 
brave  woman.  It  runs  thus — he,  her, 
hero,  heroine. 

We  have  a  term  for  a  beggar,  which 
may  be  divided  without  the  transposi¬ 
tion  of  a  single  letter,  with  only  the 
addition  of  an  apostrophe,  so  as  tc 
make  a  complete  simple  sentence ; 
and  such  a  sentence  as  a  person  of  tho 
description  may  generally  address 


I  himself  withal :  the  term  is  mendicant* 
and  the  sentence  arisinjr  from  its  divi" 
mend  I  cant,  which  most  o^ 
them  ma)  too  truly  assert 

These  words  deserve  remark  :  tar¬ 
tar,  papa,  eLV\d  murmur  in  English; 
toto  in  Latin;  and  berber  in  the  'furk- 
ish  language;  because  thev  each  of 
them  are  the  same  syllable  twice  re¬ 
peated. 

We  have  several  (bssylUhle  words 
which  lead  the  same  backwards  as 
forwards,  such  as  aga,  ala,  lesel,  re¬ 
fer,  S^c.  But  we  have  very  few  which 
constitute  a  different  word  by  a  re¬ 
verse  reading ;  there  are  these,  lever, 
ever,  repel,  sever,  winch  read  back¬ 
wards,  make  rci’c/,  7'eve,  leper,  reves  ; 
and  (zra,  by  dissolving  the  dipthong, 
when  retrogadely  read  will  be  area. 

Curious  Accumulation  of  Money  at 
Compound  Interest. 

IT  has  been  calculated  (hat  a  single 
penny  put  out  at  five  per  cent,  com¬ 
pound  interest,  at  the  birth  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  would  have  produced 
in  the  year  180b,  the  enormous  sum 
of  .£‘290,991 ,000,000,000,000,000, 
000,000,000,000,000,  sterliim,  which 
would  make  a  bulk  of  solid  gold  of 
!  lO  million  times  the  magnitude  of 
(he  whole  eaith  ;  whilst  at  simple  in¬ 
terest,  the  same  sum,  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  would  only  have  pro¬ 
duced  seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 

A  ludicrous  Circumstance. 

THE  following  ludicrous  circum¬ 
stance  occurred,  at  a  parish  church 
in  the  north  of  Devon:  the  clerk  be¬ 
ing  confined  by  illness,  the  sexton 
was  employed  to  officiate  for  him, 
and  not  being  notorious  for  orthogra¬ 
phy,  found  some  difficulty  in  execu¬ 
ting  the  duty  of  his  new  office:  by 
vay,  however  of  apologizing  for  his 
efects,  he  gave  out  to  be  sung  the 
'vidfth  ve!se  of  the  eight ydbudh 
.5.dm,  which  runs  thus,  “  Miichra- 
her  had  1  keep  a  doorj' 

3  o 
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The  Miser  and  (he  Blackbird^ 

TWICE  evVy  yeav  old  Gripus  went 
To  see  his  farm  4nd  take  his  rent  t 
Full  fifty  miles  from  home  to  lay, 

Which  still  he^  travelled  in  a  day. 

A  meagre  papltry  steed  he  press’d, 

And  in  a  thread-bare  coat  was  dress’d. 

At  noon,  beside  some  hedge  he  tarry ’d 
To  dine; — his  food  he  with  him  carry’d — 
Mean  time,  hard  by,  his  hungry  steed 
Cropp’d  the  green  herbage  of  the  mead. 

Cheap  journies  thus  he  often  made ; 

Bnt,  ah  !  what  caution  can  evade 
Ills  unforeseen  !  A  storm,  one  day, 

By  chance  overtakes  him  on  the  way  : 

The  clouds  discharge  their  liquid  stores, 

And  o’er  his  head  loud  thunder  roars  : 

With  terror  seiz’d,  and  wet  to  skin. 

He  hastens  to  a  neighb’ring  inn  : 

Thei  e  while  he  waits,  the  sun  its  light 
Withdrew,  and  fast  came  on  the  night. 

In  vain  the  rigour  of  his  fate 
He  curs’d  ;  to  go  ’twas  now  too  late; 

By  the  fire-side  he  took  his  seat. 

For  nothing  call’d  to  drink  or  eat. 

H  chanc’d  the  landlord  knew  his  guest, 
And,  arehly  sneering,  thus  address’d : 

Sir,  you  are  wet — may  I  be  bold — 

I  greatly  fear  you’ll  get  a  cold  ; 

’Tis  needful  to  take  something  warm ; 

A  dram  would  surely  do  no  barm.” — 

‘‘  Drams,”  cried  the  miser,  “  are  my  hate; 
They  breed  disease,  and  hasten  fate.” 
What  shall  I  get  you  then  to  eat? 

My  larder’s  alw’ays  stor’d  with  meat : 
Choose  you  a  b«»ef,  or  mutton  steak  ?” — 
Flesh  suppers,  Sir,  I  seldom  make  ; 

“  At  present  indispos’d,  I  think 
“  I’m  not  inclin’d  to  eat  or  drink  ; 

But  if  a  blackbird  you  conld  get. 
Perhaps  a  morsel  1  might  eat : 

Let  suppers  little  be  and  light ; 

This  maxim  I  held  always  right 

His  rising  wrath  the  host  .suppress’d, 

A  scheme  revolving  in  his  breast,  > 

To  punish  his  penurious  guest ;  3 

Hard  by,  a  cobler’s  stall  he  sought : 

His  tame  and  fav’rite  blackbird  bought: 

In  idle  words  no  time  be  lost: 

Five  shillings  was  the  sum  it  cost. 
Almighty  gold  !  what  can  restrain 
Thy  boundless  pow’r  ?  The  bird  was  slain, 
(O  cruel  deed !)  and  dress’d  in  haste, 
Before  the  hungry  miser  plac’d. 

He  supp’d,  retiring  went  to  rest. 

And  golden  dreams  his  mind  possess’d. 

The  morn  with  blushes  overspread, 

Now  o’er  the  world  its  lustre  shed  : 

He  rose,  impatient  of  delay, 

Demanded  what  he  had  to  pay  : 

When  on  the  bill  be  fix’d  his  eyes, 

How  great  bis  wonder  and  surprise  ! 

He  rav’d  with  fury  unrestrain’d» 

Apd  of  the  injury  complaia’d. 


“  Your  rage,”  the  host  reply ’d,“forbe€ar, 
‘‘  The  mystery  unfolded  here  ! 

“  My  house  with  various  plenty  stor’d, 

“  The  bird  yon  chose  could  not  afford  ; 

“  That  a  sick  guest  should  be  debarr’d 
“  From  what  he  lik’d,  I  thought  ’twas  hard. 

A  neighb’ring  friend  I  therefore  try’d, 

“  And  his  tame  bird  my  want  supply ’d  : 

“  A  crown  it  cost — ’twas  dear,  ’tis  true, 

<<  But  that’s  a  trifie,  Sir,  ter  you.” 

The  cobler,  summon’d,  strait  appear’d ; 
And  now  the  miser’s  doubts  were  clear’d : 
The  bill  reluctantly  he  paid. 

And,  mingling  imprecations,  said, 

“  Henceforth  to  inns  I  bid  adieu, 

And  all  their  vile  imposing  crew4 
“  Should  thunder,  light’ning,  hail,orra  in, 
O’ertake  me  on  the  road  again, 

^  Beneath  some  friendly  hedge  I’ll  lie, 

“  And  their  severest  rage  defy; 

“  Or  in  a  barn,  on  straw,  my  bed, 

“  With  wand’ring  gypsies  lay  my  head.” 


Epitaph  on  a  projiigate  Mathematician^ 
at  Manchester. 

HERE  lies  John  Hill, 

A  man  of  skill, 

His  age  was  five  times  ten :  , 

He  ne’er  did  good, 

Had  he  liv’d  as  long  again. 


The  Merciful  Maid, 

A  BUTCHER  with  a  heart  as  hard  as  stone, 

And  callous  to  an  orphan  lambkin’s  moan, 

Seizes  his  fated  prey  with  horrid  grin, 

And  whistles  whilst  the  knife  he  plunges 
in  ; 

Nell,  who  the  scene  beheld,  with  piteous 
look. 

And  shrugg’d-up  shenlders  thus  her  feelings 
spoke : 

“  The  barb’rous  wretch!  thus  unprovok’d 
to  spill 

“  The  blood  of  a  poor  lamb  that  ne’er  did 
ill. 

**  See  how  the  little  creature  pants  for  life, 
The  murd’rer’s  jaws  clasping  the  reeky 
knife : 

“  To  do  a  deed  like  this,  were  I  to  gain 

“  The  universe — e’en  such  a  bribe  were 
vain.” 

Thus  Nell  witb  tenderness  exclaims  and 
feels — 

While  all  the  time — good  soul ! — she  skins 
live  eels ! 


Epitaph  on  a  Woman  who  had  Three  Hus¬ 
bands. 

HERE  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Sextone, 

Who  pleas’d  three  men  and  never  vex’d  one; 
This  she  can  say  beneath  the  next  stone. 
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The  Life  of  Richard  Patchy  who  was 
executed  for  the  Murder  of  Mr. 
Blight,  at  Horsemonger-Lane,  on 
Tuesday,  April  Sih,  1806'. 

RICHARD  Patch,  a  broad- 
sliouldered  athletic  man,  about  5 
feet  7  inches  liigh,  and  strong  made 
in  proportion,  who,  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime  which  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  end  ;  evinced  consummate 
hypocrisy  and  base  ingratitude ;  and 
in  the  manner  which  he  suffered  tor 
the  same,  a  most  morose  and  sullen 
disposition.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1/70,  at  the  village  of  Heavytree, 
Devonshire,  within  two  miles  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  This  family  had  a  name  some- 
what  respectable  among  the  yeomen 
of  the  country.  The  grandfather  of 
Patch  had  a  freehold  estate  in  land,  of 
50l.  per  annum,  in  a  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lage.  His  father,  according  to  the 
custom  of  many  of  the  petty  farmers 
who  reside  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  counties,  was  a  smuggler.  He 
-  was  noticed  in  his  time  for  a  fierceness 
and  intrepidity  peculiar  to  this  class 
of  men.  Many  feats  are  yet  related 
of  his  dexterity  and  enterprise  in  elud¬ 
ing  and  daring  the  officers  of  the  ex¬ 
cise.  He  has  been  said  frequently  to 
have  cut  his  way  through  bodies  of 
this  military  police,  and  to  have  spread 
such  a  terror  by  his  name,  that  it  was 
often  judged  safer  to  connive  at,  than 
to  resist,  his  depredations  of  the  re¬ 
venue.  Richard  Patch’s  mother  was 
a  woman  respected  and  estimable  in 
her  condition.  But  as  the  life  of  a 
smuggler  is  a  scene  of  constant  hazards 
and  escapes,  his  father  was  at  length 
laid  hold  upon  by  the  officers  of  the 
revenue,  condemned  in  heavy  fines, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
twelve  months  in  the  new  gaol  at  Exe¬ 
ter.  When  (he  period  of  his  confine¬ 
ment  was  at  an  end,  he  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  desert  his  station  in  the  prison  ; 
but  was  engaged  by  the  keepers  as 
one  of  the  turnkeys.  In  this  situation 


he  died,  leaving  several  children  ;  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Richard,  who  had 
been  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher  at 
Ebmere,  a  small  village,  the  most  no¬ 
torious  in  Devonshire  for  the  flagitiuos-^ 
ness  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  its 
inhabitants.  Nothing  perhaps  contri¬ 
buted  to  taint  his  mind  more  in  early 
youth  than  the  excessive  indulgence  of 
his  father.  His  pockets  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  filled  with  money,  which  conse¬ 
quently  produced  indolence,  riot  and 
dissipation.  TJpoq  tl^e  death  of  the 
elder  Patch,  this  his  son  succeeded  to 
the  above-mentioned  estate.  He  now 
quitted  the  trade  of  a  butcher  and 
commenced  farmer,  uniting  with  his 
own  paternal  estate,  a  small  farm 
which  he  rented.  It  seems,  however, 
that  he  farmed  w'ith  little  or  no  suc¬ 
cess,  as  he  was  soon  obliged  to  mort¬ 
gage  his  estate  for  more  than  one  half 
of  its  value.  Some  years,  however, 
were  passed  at  Ebmere,  when  an  ac¬ 
cident  drove  him  from  his  home.  From 
motives,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
j  examine  ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  the 
1  rector  of  his  parish,  and,  m  order  to  be 
I  revenged,  he  removed  the  produce  of 
his  farm  from  oft'  his  land,  without 
setting  out  the  tenths  for  the  rector. 
In  other  words,  he  refused  to  pay  the 
tythes.  The  consequence  was  a  law 
suit,  and  an  immediate  action  in  the 
exchequer.  Patch,  shuddering  at  the 
expence  of  the  litigation  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  result  which  awaited  him,  and  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  quitted  Devonshire  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  1803.  Upon  his 
coming  to  London,  he  immediately 
presented  himself  at  Mr.  Blight’s,  with 
whom  his  sister,  at  that  time,  lived  as 
a  menial  servant ;  together  with  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  his  (of  whom  it  is  somewhat 
[extraordinary  that  no  mention  was 
[made  in  the  course  of  his  trial)  who 
was  brought  up  a  baker,  but,  for 
some  reasons  which  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into,  was  now  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Blight,  as  a  kind  of  overseer  or 
3  0  2 
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supeiijitendent  in  the  shipping  busi¬ 
ness.  Is  must  liere^  be  observed,  that 
^Ir.  Blight  had  formetiy  been  nWesr 
India  merchant,  and  had  failed;  upon 
which  he  engaged  in  the  ship-breaking 
business,  amt  was  at  this  time  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  with  great  success.  His  em¬ 
barrassment,  in  fact,  arose  from  the 
severity  and  prosecuiie)n  of  ceitaio 
trustees,  who  acted  for  his  former 
creditors;  thus  his  olil  debts,  during 
the  time  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
the  West-India  business,  weighed  hin* 
down,  and  not  any  contracted  in  his 
new  occupation.  Patch  had  not  long 
entered  the  service  of  Mr,  Blight, 
w  hen,  from  jealousy,  or  some  uneasi¬ 
ness,  his  brotiier  quitted  it.  He  had 
been  disappctinled  in  endeavouring  to 
set  up  for  himself  in  the  business  of  a 
baker  to  which  he  was  bred  ;  and  this 
mortification,  perhaps  aggravated  by 
the  conduct  of  his  brother  Richard, 
excited  such  a  disgust  in  his 
mind,  that  he  immediately  went  to 
sea  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  soon  died  a  victim  to  the 
yellow  fever.  Soon  after  Richard  had 
engaged  with  Mr.  Blight,  he  naturally 
cast  a  look  towards  his  estate  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  and  commenced  a  journey 
into  that  country  for  tiie  purpose  of 
making  an  arrangement  respecting  it. 
Accordingly,  in  1804,  he  disposed  of 
bis  land  ;  from  which,  having  first 
been  obliged  to  clear  oft' every  embar¬ 
rassment.  he  received  a  net  sum  of 
3501.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  this 
Mr.  Blight  received,  for  the  purpose 
hereafter  inenlioiied  ;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  hundred  passed  through  the  hands 
of  liis  bankers,  whom  he  probably 
constituted  as  such,  upon  the  credit 
of  this  money.  The  next  year  1805, 
on  the  23d  Sept.  Mr.  Blight  who  w^as 
induced  to  come  to  town  by  means  of 
Mr.  Patch,  during  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
pistol,  w  hieli  was  secretly  fired  at  him 
and  which  occasioned  his  death  tin 
next  day\  Xhe  case  was  particularly 


enquired  into  by  A.  Graham,  esq.  the 
magistrate,  who,  suspecting  Pateii  of 
•  he  lioirid  murder  of  ins  friend  and 
master,  (  ommitted  him  to  prison,  and 
his  trial  came  on  at  the  Surry  assizes, 
roiiiinued  by  adjournment  to  Horse- 
monger-lane,  in  theBorough, Saturday, 
April  6,  1806'.  So  great  w'as  ifie  in- 
ierest  excitei!  by  the  approaching  in¬ 
vestigation,  that  by  five  o’clock  in  tiie 
morning,  a  vast  concourse  of  the  po¬ 
pulace  liud  surrounded  the  avenues 
to  the  Session-house,  Horsemonger- 
lane.  On  the  opening  of  tlie  court, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  tliat 
the  law  ofticers,  and  others  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  was  necessary,  could  obtain 
an  entrance.  The  persons  of  rank 
who  obtained  admission  were,  the 
Dukes  of  Sussex,  Cumberland,  and 
Orleans  ;  Lords  Portsmouth,  Grant- 
ley,  Craniey,  Montfort,  William  Rus¬ 
sel,  Deerhurst,  and  G.  Sevmour  ;  Sir 
John  Frederick,  Sir  John  Shelley,  Sir 
fhomas  Turton,  Sir  William  Clavton, 
Sir  J.  Mawbev:  Count  Woronzow, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  and  his  se¬ 
cretary.  The  magistrates  who  had 
met  for  that  purpose  the  preceding 
Wednesday,  had  made  every  accom- 
laodation  that  the  court  would  admit 
of ;  it  was  floored  and  lined  with 
matting  ;  and  the  upper  parts  covered 
with  green  baize.  New^  railing  wa^ 
put  up  on  the  sides  and  rear,  and  a 
box  fitted  up  for  the  royal  family. 
Fhe  prisoner  was  conducted  into  court 
soon  after  nine  o’clock,  and  took  his 
station  at  the  bar  attended  by  two  or 
tiiree  friends.  He  was  genteely  dres¬ 
sed  in  black,  and  perfect  composure 
marked  bis  countenance  and  manner, 
t’recisely  at  ten  o’clock,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Macdonald  took  his  seat 
on  the  bench  ;  and  the  business  of  the 
coni  mission  was  opened  by  arraigning 
the  prisoner  in  the  usual  form.  To 
lie  iudictnient  he  pleaded  in  an  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  “  ISot  Guilty and  put 
!:mself  on  his  country.  He  peremp- 
orily  challenged  three  jurors;  after 
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whicli  a  jury  was  sworn,  llie  mdict- 
nienf  read,  a?id  the  case  briefly  opened 
by  Mr.  Pooiey.  IVIr.  Garrow  as  lead¬ 
ing  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  began 
by  touchiiig  upon  the  awful  natjire  of 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him — the  ne- 
cessity  of  the  jury  altendiug  to  the 
evidence  with  the  utmost  care.  He 
noticed  and  deplored,  the  long  details 
which  had  been  published  upon  the 
subject,  and  begged  the  jury  to  dis 
miss  them  from  their  minds.  He  tiien 
said,  he  should  proceed  to  stale  the 
relative  situation  of  the  prisoner  and 
deceased,  and  the  nature  of  the 
premises  where  the  transaction  took 
place.  From  the  account  he  should 
give  of  the  premises,  it  would  resuU 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  tliat 
tlie  deceased  could  bave  met  with  his 
death  from  any  other  hand  —he  should 
then  detail  other  circunistances, 
whence  the  same  result  must  necessa¬ 
rily  follow.  Mr.  Garrow  proceeded 
to  state  that  Mr.  Blight  was  a  ship 
breaker;  that  he  had  a  sister  of  the 
prisoner  for  his  servant,  in  the  spring 
of  1803  ;  that  the  prisoner  visited  his 
.sister;  expressed  himself  distressed, 
and  entered  into  Mr.  Blight's  service 
for  mere  victuals  and  drink ;  after¬ 
wards  he  had  a  salary.  Mr,  G.  then 
detailed  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Blight's  having  been  in  embarrassed 
circumstances  and  of  having  made 
some  nominal  transfer  to  the  prisoner 
in  1803.  Last  August,  Mr.  Blight 
went  to  Margate  ;  the  prisoner  con¬ 
ducted  his  business,  and  was  to  re 
ceive  one-third  of  the  profits,  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  1250k — 250l. 
he  did  pay,  and  for  the  remainder, 
he  gave  a  draft  for  lOOOl.  on  one 
Groom.  On  the  ibth  of  September, 
he  said  that  Groom  could  not  take 
the  draft  up.  A  fresh  one  was  given, 
which  was  due  September  20.  On 
the  19th  of  September,  Mr.  Blight 
went  to  Margate;  the  prisoner  was 
left  at  Deptford,  and  in  the  evening 
sent  the  servan^Kitchener,  for  oysters. 


While  she  was  absent,  a  giin  was  fired 
througli  the  shutters  ;  which  gun,  Mr. 
Garrow  said,  he  meant  to  say  was  not 
(ired  by  any  enemy,  but  by  tlie  pri¬ 
soner  with  a  view  to  the  fatal  catas¬ 
trophe.  From  the  nature  of  the  pre¬ 
mises, no  person  could  escape  from  the 
gate  nor  by  water.  On  the  next  day 
the  prisoner  wrote  to  Bligld,  giving 
iiim  an  account  of  the  transaction,  and 
concluded  bv  sayins,  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  him.  Bliglit  arrived  in 
town  on  the  23d  of  Sepiember;  the 
ptisoner  did  not  say  that  lOOOl. 
draft  was  not  taken  up,  but  led 
the  deceased  to  believe  the  niouey  was 
safe  :  he  tiitn  went  to  London,  with  a 
strict  charge  from  Mr.  Blight  to  bring 
the  money  with  him.  On  his  return 
they  s[>ent  the  evening  together,  and 
(for  the  first  time)  in  the  back  par¬ 
lour,  w  here  the  deceased  was  shot. — 
At  eight  o’clock  the  prisoner  quitted 
the  deceased,  went  to  Kitchener,  and 
asked  for  the  key  of  the  counting- 
house,  stating  himself  to  be  ill.  He 
went  through  the  counting  house  to 
the  privy,  and  shut  the  door  hard. 
Kitchener  instantly  (as  she  says)  saw 
the  flash  of  the  pistol,  and  Blight  came 
into  the  kitchen  wounded.  She  rushed 
out,  and  shut  the  street-door.  'Ihe 
difficulty  here  was,  that  she  should 
have  heard  the  privy-door  shut,  and 
the  pistol  hash  at  the  parlour-door  at 
the  same  moniept.  The  prisoner  came 
in  immediately  to  Blight.  Blr.  Gar¬ 
row  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
when  the  surgeon,  Mr  Ashley  Cooper 
was  called  in,  he  asked  the  deceased 
whom  he  suspected  ]  the  answer  was, 
Mr.  Patch  tells  me  he  has  reason  to 
suspect  oneWebster.  But  Mr.  Garrow 
said,  he  wmuld  prove  he  was  not  the 
murderer,  by  shewing  where  he  was  at 
the  time  :  he  named  an(»ther  person  of 
the  name  of  Clarke, because  he  had  had 
a  quarrel  with  Blight, but  this  man  also 
would  be  proved  to  have  been  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Garrow  next  proceeded 
to  dwell  upon  the  motives  that  could 
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have  induced  the  prisoner  to  commit 
tile  murder.  He  wished  to  possess 
part  of  the  business,  !>ut  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  consideration  money.  In 
ail  his  representations  about  the  draft 
of  lOOOl.  there  was  not  one  word  of 
truth.  What  was  his  conduct  subse* 
quent  to  tiie  fatal  event?  He  told 
Mrs.  Blight  the  lOOOl.  was  paid,  and 
got  the  papers  relative  to  tl.e  business 
from  Mrs.  Blight :  he  talked  to  the 
witness,  Kitchener,  as  to  what  she 
sliouid  say.  He  was  in  the  uniform 
practice  of  wearing  boots;  but  he 
siiould  prove  that  when  Blight  was 
murdered,  he  had  shoes  and  stockings; 
tiie  stockings  were  afterwards  found 
in  his  sleeping- room,  plastered  with 
mud,  such  as  was  on  tiie  wharf.  The 
pistol  he  could  not  produce,  but  the 
ramrod  was  found  in  the  privy.  The 
first  witness  called  was  Mr.  R.  Frost, 
a  publican,  who  kept  the  Dog  and 
Duck.  The  first  part  of  his  testimony 
(for  he  was  called  in  a  second  time) 
related  merely  to  the  fact  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Blight.  He  stated,  that,  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September 
last,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  prisoner 
in  consequence  of  the  deceased  having 
been  killed  by  a  pistol-shot ;  he  w'ent 
and  found  him  leaning  on  his  hands 
and  wounded.  Mr.  Ashley  Cooper 
said,  he  was  called  into  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Blight.  Upon  examining  him, 
be  found  he  had  received  a  wound  near 
the  navel,  and  another  in  the  groin. 
He  observed  that  they  were  gun-shot 
wounds;  and  as  the  body  of  the  decea¬ 
sed  was  considerably  inflated,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  them  mortal:  be  observed  the 
bowels  coming  through  the  wounds. 
The  next  morning  Patch  came  to  him, 
said  the  deceased  was  in  extreme 
pain,  and  wished  to  know  whether  any 
thing  could  be  done  for  him.  Tlie 
w  itness  told  him  he  feared  there  could 
not.  This  was  about  seven  in  the 
morning.  He  rose  and  went  to  him, 
and  found  him  in  a  very  swollen  state. 
He  promised  to  return  in  the  after¬ 


noon  with  a  physician.  He  went  to 
town,  and  came  back  with  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rington ;  but  Mr.  Blight  had  been 
dead  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
^He  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
the  wounds  were  the  occasion  of  his 
death;  Richard  Frost  was  again  called 
up  to  speak  to  the  firing  of  the  gun. 
He  stated,  that  on  Thursday,  the  l^lh, 
there  was  the  report  of  the  firing  of 
a  gun  at  Mr.  BlighFs  house  ;  he  went 
out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  but  did 
not  perceive  any  person  coming  from 
the  premises;  and  he  was  in  a  situation 
in  w  hich,  had,  the  person  who  fired  it 
attempted  to  make  his  escape,  he 
must  have  observed  him;  it  was  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  dark  ; 
but  he  was  near  enough  to  have  seen 
any  one  run  away,  or  climb  the  wall. 
Miss  Ann  Davis  and  Miss  Martha 
Davis,  sisters,  who  happened  to  be 
walking  by  the  premises  in  a  different 
direction  Rom  the  last  witness,  stated, 
that  they  also  saw  the  flash,  and  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  must  have 
seen  any  person  attempting  to  escape  ; 
but  all  was  quiet,  and  they  concluded 
that  the  gun  was  fired  by  some  one 
on  the  premises.  After  this  head  of 
evidence,  to  establish  that  the  gun 
fired  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the 
death  of  Mr.  Blight,  was  not  by  any 
stranger,  but  by  the  prisoner,  witnes-^ 
ses  were  then  called  to  relate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  occurred  on  the 
23d.  Mr.  Michael  Wright  stated, 
that  he  was  going  past  Mr.  Blight's 
house  a  little  after  eight,  when  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  in  the 
house ;  and  having  become  acquainted 
by  the  rumour  of  the  former  attempt, 
he  was  induced  to  go  up  to  the  house 
with  a  view  to  offer  his  assistance  :  he 
knocked  for  some  time,  and  was  not 
admitted  ;  but  insisting  on  having  the 
door  opened,  Mr.  Patch  made  his 
appearance,  and  began  informing  him 
what  a  dreadful  accident  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  witness  was  impatient  at 
hearing  this  story :  he  thought  that 
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some  means  should  be  rather  adopted 
to  pursue  the  murderer,  and  lecoin- 
nicnded  Patch  to  commission  him  to 
apply  to  Bow-street ;  as  an  enquiry 
taking  place  instantly  after  the  assas¬ 
sination  would  most  probable  be  at¬ 
tended  with  success.  Patch  seemed 
reluctant,  and  thought  that  no  good 
effect  could  result  from  it.  The  witness 
was  rather  indignant  at  his  assistance 
not  being  accepted,  and  therefore 
went  away.  Hester  Kitchener’s  evi¬ 
dence  applied  to  the  two  days.  She 
stated,  that  on  the  15th  she  had  been 
ordered  by  the  prisoner  to  shut  up  the 
shutters  of  the  house  earlier  tlian 
usual.  Her  master  and  mistress  were 
then  at  Margate,  At  efght  o’clock, 
the  prisoner  sent  her  out  for  some 
oysters,  and,  as  she  returned,  she 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun ;  but 
through  the  court-yard,  the  only  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  house,  she  did  not  see 
any  one.  When  she  saw  Patch,  he 
cried  out,  **  Oh,  Hester,  1  have  been 
shot  at!”  She  rejoined,  “  Lord  for¬ 
bid?”  They  then  looked  for  the  ball, 
which  she  found.  The  witness  con¬ 
tinued  to  state  that  her  master  re¬ 
turned  to  town  on  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  ;  that  in  the  evening  he  and  the 
prisoner  drank  tea  together  in  the 
back  parlour,  and  afterwards  had 
some  grog.  Her  master  was  fatigued, 
heavy,  and  sleepy  w'ith  his  journey 
and  the  Tiquor,  Patch  came  down  in 
a  hurry  to  her  in  the  kitchen,  and, 
complaining  of  a  pain  in  his  bow  els, 
wanted  a  light  to  go  into  the  yard. 
She  gave  it  to  him,  as  also  a  key  of 
the  counting-house,  through  which  it 
was  necessary  he  should  pass.  She 
heard  him  enter  the  back  place,  and 
slam  the  door  after  him,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  she  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
Her  master  ran  down  into  the  kitchen 
exclaiming,  Oh,  Hester,  I  am  a 
dead  man !”  and  supported  himself 
upon  the  dresser.  She  ran  up  to  shut 
the  door;  and  as  she  was  half  way 
down  the  passage,  on  he^  return,  she 


heard  Patch  knocking  violent! v  for  ad- 
mittance.  He  asked  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  she  told  him ;  on  which  he  w'ent 
down  and  offered  his  assistance.  He 
asked  the  deceased,  if  he  knew^of  any 
one  who  could  owe  him  a  grudge?  Mr. 
Blight  answered,  “  No,  as  he  was  not 
at  enmity  with  any  man  in  the  world.” 
Mr,  Christopher  Morgan  was  passing 
by  when  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  ;  he 
went  to  the  house,  and  saw  Mr,  Blight 
lying  in  a  wounded  situation,  and  re¬ 
commended  Mr.  Patch,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  searcli  the  premises  all 
over.  Patch  told  him,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Berry,  whp  was  with  Mr.  M.  to 
go  and  search  an  old  ship  that  was  off 
the  wharf,  as  he  bad  reason  to  think 
that  the  perpetrator  might  have  escap¬ 
ed  there;  for  he  heard  a  noise  in  that 
direction  on  the  night  when  the  gun 
w  as  previously  fired.  They  went,  but 
found  that  the  ship  was  lying  at  the 
distance  of  sixteen  feet  from  the 
wharf;  that  it  was  low  water;  that 
from  the  top  of  the'wharf  to  the  mud 
was  ten  feet ;  that  the  soil  was  soft 
mud  ;  and  that  any  one  who  might 
attempt  to  escape  that  way  must  have 
been  up  to  his  middle  ;  besides,  the 
mud  did  not  bear  the  appearance  of 
any  one  having  passed  through  it ; 
he  was  therefore  perfectly  convinced 
that  no  one  escaped  over  the  wharf 
towards  the  water.  Mr.  Berry  cor¬ 
roborated  this  evidence.  Six  other 
persons,  who  happened  to  be  in  differ¬ 
ent  directionsieading  from  Mr.Blight’s 
house  to  tlie  public  roads,  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  proved,  that  when  the  shot 
was  fired,  which  killed  Mr.  Blight, 
every  thing  was  qfiiet  on  the  outside 
of  the  premises  ;  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  person  attempting 
to  escape;  and  if  there  had,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  his  eluding  obser¬ 
vation.  The  next  series  of  evidence 
went  to  infer,  that  the  j^risoner  was 
carrying  on  a  systetji  of  delusion  and 
fraud  against  the  deceased,  in  respect 
to  certain  pecuniary  transactions  be- 
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tween  them.  It  was  proved  by  Mrs. 
Bh'sht,  the  deceased  widow,  that  her 
hu-shciiid,  who  had  fallen  into  some 
embarrassments,  had,  in  order  to  mask 
his  property  made  a  nominal  assicin- 
ment  of  it  to  Patch  :  but  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  not  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
unless  the  trustees  of  his  creditors 
should,  as  he  apprehended,  become 
importunate.  This  confidential  as¬ 
signment  Mr.  Patch  wished  to  con- 
vert  into  an  absolute  sale  for  consider¬ 
ation  given  on  his  part ;  but  Mrs. 
Blight  declared,  that  he  had  never 
paid  her  husband  any  money,  except¬ 
ing  250l.  part  of  l,250h  fiie  consider¬ 
ation  for  a  share  of  his  business.  The 
next  strong  branch  of  evidence,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  stockings  w  hich  the  pri¬ 
soner  iiad  on  the  night  that  Mr.  Blight 
lost  his  life.  It  was  proved  that 
he  generally  wore  boots ;  but  the 
witnesses’  memory  enabled  them  to 
say,  that  lie  had  white  stockings  on 
during  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Mr. 
Stafford,  of  the  Police  office,  stated, 
that  on  examining  the  bed-room  of 
Mr.  Patch,  they  were  folded  up  like 
a  clean  pair  ;  but  on  opening  them 
the  soles  appeared  dirty,  as  if  a  person 
had  walked  in  them  without  shoes : 
the  inference  from  this  was  that  the 
prisoner  had  taken  off  his  shoes,  in 
order  that  he  might  walk  out  of 
the  privy  wiihout  being  heard  by 
the  maid.  The  last  important  fact 
was,  the  discovery  of  the  ramrod  of  a 
piistoi  in  the  privy,  and  the  proof  that 
that  place  had  not  been  recently  visited 
by  any  person  suffering  under  a  bowel 
complaint.  This,  and  a  vast  variety 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  concluded 
the  case  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
The  prisoner,  being  called  upon  for 
bis  defence,  delivered  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  address,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  bis  counsel;  which 
he  requested  might  be  read  by  tiie 
officer  of  the  court;  it  began  bv  thank- 
ing  the  learned  judge  for  moving  his 
trial  from  a  place  where  prejudice 
might  have  operated  against  him  ; 


complained  much  of  that  prejudice 
having  been  excited  against  him  by 
premature  reports  in  the  public  jour¬ 
nals;  and  then  entered  into  a  general 
train  of  argument,  inferring  that  in  a 
case  of  life  and  death,  juries  ought 
not  to  convict  upon  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  ;  the  more  especially  w  here  they 
appeared,  as  in  the  present  case,  so 
dubious.  He  stated,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  their  judgment 
upon  the  evidence,  it  was  almost  a 
matter  of  indifi’erence  to  him  on  his 
owm  account ;  for  he  was  borne  down 
and  subdued  by  the  unjust  prejudices 
of  the  public,  by  the  long  imprison¬ 
ment  he  had  endured,  and  by  the 
enormous  expences  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected ;  but  he  had  those  re¬ 
lations  who  made  life  dear  to  him : 
he  had  children  who  looked  up  to 
him  for  support,  and  who  would 
not  only  be  dishonoured,  but  ruined, 
by  his  death.  The  only  evidence 
which  he  adduced  was,  that  of  three 
persons,  who  spoke  to  his  general 
character.  The  Lord  Chief  Baron 
summed  up  the  evidence  in  the  most 
perspicuous  manner,  occupying  nearly 
two  hours  in  commenting  upon  every 
part  of  it.  The  jury  then  retired  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  verdict  of  Guilty. — His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  pronounce 
the  awful  sentence 'of  the  law  : — He 
observed,  that  the  prisoner  had  begun 
his  career  of  guilt  in  a  system  of  fraud 
towards  his  friend  ;  he  had  continued 
it  in  ingratitude,  and  had  terminated 
it  in  blood.  He  then  directed  that 
he  should  be  executed  on  Mondav, 
and  that  his  body  should  be  delivered 
for  dissection.  During  the  whole  of 
his  trial  this  criminal  never  betrayed 
the  slightest  symptom  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  :  his  appearance  evinced  a  seem¬ 
ing  composure,  which  innocence  alone 
could  manifest,  or  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  villainy  could  counterfeit.  He 
also  heard  the  dreadful  sentence  with 
a  degree  of  sullen  composure,  border¬ 
ing  upon  apathy,  as  if  he  had  pre- 
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viously  made  up  his  mind  to  the  event. 
The  execution  was,  however,  deferred 
imtill  the  next  morning  (Tuesday,)  it 
being  deemed  advisable  that  he  should 
suffer  in  common  with  a  man  and  his 
wife,  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Hetring, 
who  had  been  convicted  at  Kingston, 
March  28,  of  coining  shillings,  dollars, 
half-crowns  and  sixpences,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  two  public  executions  following 
each  other  so  closely.  It  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Ives  to  the  Chief  Baron  (who  with  the 
dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester  re¬ 
tired  to  his  house  after  the  trial)  that 
his  lordship  was  induced  to  order  the 
respite,  which  he  wrote  thus  on  the 
margin  of  the  first  order  for  execution, 
“  Let  the  execution  be  respited 
until  Tuesday,  the5th  of  April,  2  806. 

‘  A.  MACDONALD.’^ 
After  condemnation,  Tatch  remained 
perfectly  calm  and  unembarrassed. 
He  slept  well  during  the  greater  part 
of  Saturday  night ;  rose  at  nine  o’clock 
the  next  morning ;  breakfasted  on  tea 
and  toast,  and  attended  divine  ser¬ 
vice  at  half-past  ten.  About  a  quarter 
before  eleven,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mann, 
the  ordinary,  preached  the  condemn¬ 
ed  sermon,  in  a  style  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  and  affecting;  to  which  Mr.  Patch 
paid  the  necessary  and  becoming  at¬ 
tention.  On  his  return  to  his  cell, 
the  prisoner,  for  a  few  moments, 
looked  stedfastly  at  Mr.  Case,  the 
turnkey,  and  then  said,  I  am  inno¬ 
cent,”  but  did  not  attempt  to  utter 
another  word.  At  two  o’clock  he 
dined,  and  made  a  liearty  meal,  and 
appeared  as  composed  as  usual  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  preserve  a  sullen  silence, 
until  Monday  afternoon,  when  that 
composure  which  marked  his  counte¬ 
nance,  the  fortitude  and  cold  apathy 
of  indifference  left  him.  He  was  in¬ 
formed,  by  the  ordinary  of  the  gaol, 
that  his  friends  approached  to  take 
their  farewell  of  him  for  ever,  when 


he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  a  reprieve* 
and  exclaimed,  “  Is  there  no  mercy  to 
be  expected  ]”  His  relations,  viz  :  his 
sister,  who  had  lived  with  Mr.  IMight, 
another  younger  brother,  who  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  in  person  do  the 
unfortunate  man,  and  a  brother-in- 
Iaw%  with  his  wife,  a  nephew,  and 
another  distant  relation,  were  admitted 
to  him,  and  remained  with  him  until 
three  o’clock,  when  they  took  their 
last  farewell.  Patch  was  now  most 
sensibly  affected,  and  the  scene  was 
truly  distressing.  He  emhi'aced  each 
of  bis  relatives,  and  wept  bitterly, 
clinging  to  them  until  the  moment  had 
arrived  when  their  absence, was  re¬ 
quired,  After  this  affecting  scene, 
Mr.  Ives,  the  governor  of  the  prison 
went  to  his  cell,  and  Patch  here  ut¬ 
tered  an  expression  adequate  to  a  con¬ 
fession  of  his  guilt.  He  said,  I  hav4^ 
confessed  my  sins  to  God  ;  man  can 
give  me  no  relief.”  This  day  he  was 
also  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mann  and 
three  dissenting  ministers.  In  their 
interviews  with  him,  he  evinced  the 
strongest  proofs  of  a  penitent  sinner ; 
but  invariably  declined  to  give  any 
answer  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
clergymen,  to  acknowledge  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  to  die.  Mr.  Mann 
remained  with  him  until  a  late  hour 
on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Graham, 
the  magistrate  who  committed  him  to 
prison,  was  the  last  person  admitted 
to  see  him  on  tiiis  niglit.  Before  they 
parted,  Mr.  Patch  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said  emphatically,  We 
shall,  I  trust,  meet  in  Heaven.”  The 
three  dissenting  ministers  remained 
with  him  all  night ;  during  the  whole 
of  which  he  appeared  extremely  peni¬ 
tent  and  devout,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  he  took  a  few  glasses  of  wine  : 
and  about  two  o’clock,  having  become 
much  exhausted,  lie  laid  down  upon 
his  bed.  The  dissenting  ministers 
remained  by  his  side  until  four 
o’clock,  when  he  arose  and  drank  two 
cups  of  tea,  with  which  he  appeared 
3  P 
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somewhat  refreshed.  About  hrdf-past 
six  o’clock  on  I'aesday  morning,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mann,  and  tiie  curate  of 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  came  to  the 
prison ;  and  after  a  siiort  interview 
with  Patch,  they,  and  Herring  and 
his  wife,  w'cre  conducted  totiie  ciiapel. 
Patch  and  Herring  went  with  the 
Ptev.  Mr.  Mann  to  the  altar,  and  re¬ 
sumed  their  devotions  ;  the  woman, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  went  to  tiie 
left  side  of  the  chapel,  with  a  priest, 
the  'Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths.  At  eight 
o’clock.  Patch  and  Herring  received 
the  sacrament.  At  thirteen  minutes 
past  eight,  Herring  came  out  of  the 
c.iutpel  into  the  prison,  wiiere  Jack 
Ketch,  of  Newgate,  was  in  waiting  to 
kisock  off  Id's  irons.  ()n  his  return 
to  the  chapel.  Patch  came  out,  at 
seventeen  minutes  past  eight,  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  vvas  dressed  in  a 
good  suit  of  mourning,  and  ajipeared 
in  excellent  health.  He  stood  firm, 
sod  wdth  very  great  composure,  widie 
the  hangman  was  tying  Ids  arm  :  afier 
this  process,  he  returned  with  a  firm 
step  to  the  chapel,  and  resumed  his 
devotions.  His  fforid  look  never  for¬ 
sook  him,  but  these  arose  frem  his 
constitutional  formation;  his  lips,  how¬ 
ever,  were  pale  enough  to  indicate 
the  distracted  state  of  his  mind.  About 
fve  minutes  before  nine  o’clock,  the 
high  sheriff, the  under  sheriff,  their  otfi- 
cers  and  attendants  w  ith  their  wands, 
came  to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and 
demanded  lite  bodies  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferers  :  and  immediately  after, 
they  began  to  move  in  tiie  usual  order, 
followed  by  Mr.  Ives,  keeper  of  the 
prison.  First,  came  Herring  and  his 
wife,  and  next  Patcli,  with  Jack  Ketch 
on  his  right,  carrying  in  his  right- 
hand  a  cutias.s.  When  they  got  to  the 
open  yard.  Herring  and  his  wife  were 
placed  ill  a  sledge,  and  drawn  to  the 
entrance  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
apparatus  for  tlie  t  xecutiou.  Herring 
and  his  wife  ascended  the  stairs  vviih 

as  iiipph  lirmness  as  could  be  exjrecled. 

I' 


Patch  disnlaved  his  usual  intreuklilv. 
Wlnie  Jack  Ketch  was  in  the  act  ot 
fastemng  tiie  ropes,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'.'.nn  attended  Patd),  and,  for  the 
last  time,  attempted  to  draw  from  him 
a  confessiui),  but  witli  no  better  suc¬ 
cess.  The  slieriff  then  went  to  him 
and  entreated  isim  to  confess ;  but  he 
sledfastly  refui^ed.  At  tiiis  time  the 
cap  was  drawn  down  up'>o  his  face, 
and  every  thing  was  j>repared  to 
launch  him  into  eternity.  A|)parcntlY 
displeased  at  being  pressed  so  much 
upon  the  snbiect,  he  now  thiew  him- 
self  considerablv  back  with  impatience. 
From  the  violent  motion  of  his  body, 
some  of  the  spectators  supposr  cl  that 
he  meant  to  break  his  neck,  as  Aber- 
shaw  did  on  Kennington  Common: 
others  apprehended  that  he  was  faint¬ 
ing  away.  Neither  of  tliese,  however, 
appeared  to  be  the  ca.se,  as  it  was 
evidently  the  result  of  a  w  isit  to  avoid 
all  further  entreaty.  IVfr.  Ives,  ob¬ 
serving  Patch  throw  himself  back, 
ran  to  him  and  exclaimed,  “  My  good 
friend,  what  are  vou  about  H  Mr. 
Patch,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
conversed  with  him  ibr  about  a  minute 
and  a  half;  and  when  lie  was  losing 
him,  he  parted  his  liand,  apparently 
with  mudi  reluctance.  A  great  anx¬ 
iety  was,  at  this  moment,  expressed 
by  the  bye-slanders,  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Patch  had  confessed  his  guilt  to 
Mr.  Ives,  in  this  conversation.  Mr, 
Ives  answered,  with  great  politeness 
to  ail  eriQuirers,  tiiat  he  could  not  at 
present  divulge  what  Mr.  Patch  had 
1  communicated  to  him,  and  he  perse-- 
j  vered  in  this  determination,  notwith- 
standing  the  pressing  solicitation  of 
one  of  the  magistrates.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  “J  believe  him  to  he  the  man 
meaning  the  man  who  murdered  Mr. 
Blight.  At  ffve  minutes  past  nine 
o’clock,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
enforced  by  the  falling  of  the  drop, 
riie  sufferers  were  suspended  in  the 
following  order.  At  the  east-end  of  the 
drop^  hung  Patch;  on  his  left-hand  tb^ 
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woiiiH!),  and  «ii  her  left  her  husband. 
He  apjseared  for  the  iirst  minnle  after 
!ie  was  turned  oO’  quite  dead,  when 
lie  was  seized  with  sli\)U,"  conVuUions,. 
and  it  was  two  minutes  before  he 
ceased  to  move.  His  body  after  hang¬ 
ing  the  usuii  time  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  in  the  prison,  for  the  countv 
surgeon,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis¬ 
sected.  The  multitude  that  assembled 
to  witness  this  awful  ceremony  was 
said  to  be  more  considerable  than  even 
at  t!ie  execution  of  Despard.The  next 
ihorning,  the  iiigh  sheriff  waited  upon 
the  secretary  of  state,  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter  written  by  i’atch,  wliicii  was 
found  on  the  person  of  one  of  bis  rela 
tives  by  Mr,  Cave,  the  principal 
turnkey  of  the  prison.  '  This  letter 
occupied  nearly  a  whole  slieet  of  post 
paper,  and  was  addressed  to  a  person 
or  persons  said  to  be  implicated  in 
this  itorrid  transaction.  The  secret 
was  only  known  to  Mr.  Ives,  and  the 
high-sheriff,  on  Wednesday  noon  :  to 
the  latter,  Mr.  Ives  communicated  it 
the  same  morning  about  nine  o’clock. 
It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Ives  apj)rised 
Patch  on  Monday  evening,  of  his 
having  detained  the  letter  above  al¬ 
luded  to.  Patch  betrayed  great  emo¬ 
tions  when  this  declaration  was  made 
to  liim.  He  then  in  fact,  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  guilt,  by  candidly  answer¬ 
ing  two  questioiis  p»t  to  him  by  Mr. 
Ives.— “  Were  the  stockings  yours' 
that  were  found  soiled  in  your  cham¬ 
ber'?”  Answer, — “  They  were.”  “Did 
the  report  of  the  ])istol,  and  the  slam¬ 
ming  of  the  privy-door,  happen  at  the 
same  moment  ?”  Answer.  —  “  No.” 
Patch  wrote  other  letters  besides  the 
one  found  on  his  sister.  These  letters 
escaped  the  search  of  the  turnkevs. 
This  fact,'  Patch  admitted  in  a  dis¬ 
course  with  Mr.  Ives.  The  above- 
mentioned  letter,  it  is  said,  was  couch¬ 
ed  in  terms  rather  mysterious ;  but  it 
nevertheless  contained  ample  demon¬ 
strations  of  Patch’s  guilt,  and,  indeed, 
amounted  to  a  full  disclosure  as  re¬ 
lated  to  himself. 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  Young;. 

WALKING  in  his  garden  at  WeD 
wyn,  in  company  with  two  ladies, 
(one  of  wliom  he  afierwards  married) 
the  servant  came  to  tell  iiim  a  gentle¬ 
man  wished  to  speak  vvitirhim,  “Tell 
him,  (sa}^s  the  doctor )  I  am  loo  hap¬ 
pily  engaged  to  change  my  situation.” 
Tile  ladies  insisted  that  iie  should  go, 
as  his  visitor  w'as  a  man  of  rank,  his 
patron,  his  friend  ;  and,  as  persuasion 
had  no  effect,  one  took  him  by  the 
right  arm,  the  other  by  the  left,  and 
led  him  to  the  garden  gate,  when 
finding  resistance  was  vain,  he  bowed, 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  hi 
that  expressive  manner  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable,  spoke  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: 

Thus  Adam  look’d  when  from  the  garden 
driven, 

And  thus  disputed  orders  seat  from  heaven 
Like  him  1  go,  but  yet  to  go  ain  loath  j 
Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both. 

Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  sfill  more  - 
unkind, 

Kis  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  still  stays 
behiad. 


A  remarkable  Account  of  a  young 

Man  in  the  Island  of  Cephalonia, 

IN  the  island  of  Cepha'onia,  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  lived  an  Englishman,  by 
name  Brown,  whose  history  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary  :  At  tw^enty-one  be 
came  to  an  estate  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  in  Devonshire,  which 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a 
lady  <ff  high  rank,  great  property  and 
exquisite  beauty.  She  listened  to  him, 
ami  he  became  deeply  in  love  with 
her.  Before  a  marriage  could  take 
place  he  lost  his  estate  by  a  decision 
in  Chancery,  which  had  been  before 
ihe  court  more  than  forty'vears.  The 
lady  tiien  refused  to  see  him  any  more, 
which  Jrad  a  melancholy  effect  on  his 
mind  for  several  years,  and  left  him 
ever  after  with  an  eccentricity  in  it 
that  was  apparent  in  his  actions.  As 
soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  first 
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stupor,  he  vowed  revenge  on  the 
whole  sex — paid  his  addresses  with 
uncommon  success  to  various  young 
ladies,  all  of  whom  he  either  debauch¬ 
ed,  or  deserted  in  the  moment  of  their 
expectation.  He  lived  some  years  b\ 
gambling,  and  on  the  spoils  of  women 
whose  fortunes,  by  some  means  or 
other,  he  got  into  his  hands.  By  the 
reversal  of  a  decree,  he  got  about 
8001.  a-year  of  his  estate  back  again, 
on  which  he  travelled.  At  Aix,  in 
Provence,  he  contrived  to  connect 
himself  with  a  nun,  and  got  by  her 
means  into  a  convent,  where  he  de¬ 
bauched  her  and  five  others ;  then 
fortunately  escaped  a  pursuit,  in  which 
he  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  being  taken  and  put  to  death.  At 
Venice  he  intrigued  with  an  English 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  man  of  large  for¬ 
tune,  when  finding  this  connection 
gain  very  much  on  his  mind,  he  car¬ 
ried  her  off;  went  to  Cephalonia, 
anti  admiring  both  the  country  and 
climate,  purchased  a  little  estate  in  it, 
which  consisted  of  one  small  mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  had  a  house, 
in  the  middle  of  it  a  cottage,  and  at 
the  top  another,  with  a  summer 
apartment  annexed.  He  lived  in  these 
alternately ;  the  lady  he  carried  with 
him  having  died,  and  being  buried  in 
the  mountain.  After  her  death  he 
formed  a  small  seraglio  of  Greek  aiid 
other  women,  with  whom  he  solaced 
himself  when  last  heard  of.  He 
amused  himself  also  with  reading  and 
gardening,  for  which  his  mountain  is 
well-calculated. 


Oriental  Anecdote, 

THE  different  conduct  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Mahoraedans  in  India,  will 
appear  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view, 
fsom  the  relation  of  the  following 
autlientic  anecdote  of  Oriental  history: 
iSurage  ul  Dowla  was  the  grandson 
of  ilie  great  Alyverdi  Kahn,  who  bad 
a  favorite  w  ife,  a  w  oman  of  extraordi¬ 


nary  abilities  and  great  virtue.  When 
Alverdi  was  dying,  knowing  the  flighty 
and  tyrannical  disposition  of  his 
grandson,  whom  he  intended  for  his 
successor,  he  advised  him  on  all  im¬ 
portant  occasions  after  his  death  to 
consult  the  old  queen,  whote  discern¬ 
ment  would  enable  her  to  foresee 
dangers,  imperceptible  to  an  impetu¬ 
ous  and  inexperienced  youth  like  him. 
When  Surage  ul  Dowla,  instigated  by 
avarice,  intended  to  attack  Calcutta, 
he  consulted  this  oracle,  who  advised 
him  against  it  in  the  following  pro¬ 
phetic  words  :  “  The  English  are  a 
peaceable  and  industrious  people,  like 
bees,  if  properly  encouraged  and  pro¬ 
tected,  they  will  bring  you  honey,  bi^t 
bew'are  of  disturbing  the  hive :  you 
may,  perhaps  destroy  a  few  of  them, 
but  in  the  eud,  believe  me,  they  will 
sting  you  to  death/'  A  prediction 
which  was  soon  afterwards  verified. 
From  this  well-known  fact,  it  appears 
that  we  were  not  even  suspected  of  a 
disposition  to  enslave  the  natives  of 
India  or  even  to  quarrel  with  the 
Mahomedan  usurpers,  until  compelled 
to  it,  in  order  to  avoid  being  enslaved 
ourselves. 


A  Political  Pun, 

DR.  -  meeting  some  friends  in 

the  street  whose  political  opinions 
were  democratical,  asked  them  where 
they  were  going.  They  answered, 
**  To  dine  at  the  King's  Head," — 
‘f  O,  then,  I  guess  your  dinner  :  you 
are  going  to  have  a  chop,  I  suppose. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Locke, 
Esq, 

MR.  LOCKE  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  John  Locke,  of  Pensford,  in  So¬ 
mersetshire;  and  was  born  in  August 
163*2,  at  Wrington,  about  eight  miles 
from  Bristol.  His  father  was  a  captain 
in  the  parliament’s  army  during  the 
civil  wars  under  King  Charles  I, 
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Mr.  Locke’s  first  rudiments  in  clas¬ 
sic  learning  were  settled  at  West¬ 
minster  school:  and  from  thence  in 
1651  he  was  sent  to  Christ-Church, 
Oxon,  where  he  became  a  student, 
and  took  the  degree  of  a  Batchelor  of 
Arts  on  the  }4tli  of  February,  l655, 
and  that  of  master  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1658  He  applied  himself  so 
vigorously  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
gained  so  considerable  a  knowledge  in 
it,  as  to  deserve  the  encomium  of  the 
ever  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Svden- 
ham. 

In  1()64,  Mr.  Locke  went  secretary 
to  Sir  William  Swan,  envoy  from  the 
English  court  to  the  elector  of  Braden- 
burgh,  and  some  other  Gefnian  prin¬ 
ces:  but  he  soon  returned  to  England, 
and  applied  himself  more  diligently  to 
natural  philosophy,  at  Oxford,  where, 
in  the  year  l6d6,  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  admitted  to  a  great  intimacy 
with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

In  1670,  he  began  to  form  the  plan 
of  his  “  Essay  on  Human  Under¬ 
standing,’^  and  stuck  pretty  tightly  to 
it  for  two  years,  though  his  frequent 
avocations  and  eniployments  obliged 
him  to  lay  it  aside  for  some  time  after. 
In  1671,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  And  in  1672,  his 
great  admirer,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  be¬ 
ing  made  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  appointed  him  secretary  of 
the  presentations  :  but  that  promotion 
terminated  witii  that  lord  chancellor¬ 
ship,  wlio  resigned  the  seals  in  the 
end  of  1673. 

After  this,  Mr.  Locke  went  abroad 
for  his  health,  and  did  not  return  to 
England  until  February,  1 689,  when 
he  came  in  the  fieet  that  conveyed  the 
princess  of  Orange.  He  was  then 
made  a  commissioner  of  appeals, 
wortli  2OOI.  per  annunj;  and  in  1695, 
was  promoted  to  be  a  commissioner  of 
trade  arid  phmtations,  wortli  lOOOl. 
])er  annum,  which  place  he  discharged 
witii  great  success,  until  he  was!oblig¬ 


ed  by  his  asthmatic  disorder,  that 
daily  increased  by  the  air  of  London, 
to  resign  it  in  170O;  when  he  retired  to 
Oats,  in  Essex,  a  seat  of  Sir  Francis 
Mashani,  about  twenty-liveniiies  from 
London;  where  he  spent  about  fifteen 
years  in  the  study  of  tJie  scriptures 
chiefiy:  and  when  he  found  his  latter 
end  draw  near,  by  an  extraordinary 
decay  of  his  strength,  and  a  swelling 
of  his  legs,  he  prepared  to  quit  the 
world  like  a  good  Christian,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  God’s  blessings,  towards  him 
in  every  stage  of  life,  and  an  intire  re- 
signaton  to  his  divine  will.  He  died 
OH  the  28th  of  October,  1704,  aged 
7 2  years  and  odd  months. 

In  all  his  waitings  and  actions  he 
gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  learn¬ 
ing,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the 
business  of  it;  so  that  he  has  deserved¬ 
ly  obtained  the  following  character: 
He  was  prudent  without  cunning,  he 
gained  the  esteem  of  every  person  by 
his  probity;  and  was  always  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  g  false  friend,  ora  sor¬ 
did  flatterer.  Averse  from  all  manner 
of  mean  complaisance;  his  wisdom, 
his  experience,  liis  gentle  and  obliging 
manners,  secured  him  the  respect  of 
his  inferiors,,  the  esteem  of  his  equals, 
and  the  friendslsip  and  confidenceof 
those  of  the  highest  qualit}^  He  W'as 
naturally  clioleric,  but  his  anger  never 
lasted  long.  If  he  retained  any  resent¬ 
ment,  it  was  against  himself  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  way  to  so  ridiculous  a  passion; 
which,  as  he  used  to  say,  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  but  never  yet^did 
the  least  good. 


A  Poor  Pun, 

A  MAN  praising  ale,  said,  that 
it  \va,s  such  an  excellent  drink,  that 
(hough  taken  in  great  quantities  it 
always  made  him  fat.  ‘‘  I  have  seen 
it  make  you leplied  the  other, 
“  when!’’  inquired  the  eulogist. 
'‘Why,  last  night— -upon  your  slick.” 
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All  in  OneStorxj.  - 

ONE  day,  bellied  my  lady^  back, 

My  lord  attack’d  her  maid, 

And  stole  a  kiss,  which  she  repaid  ; 

And  fjave  him  smack  for  smack. 

Pert  with  snch  freedoms,  “  Pray,”  saysshe, 
“  Who  kisses  with  the  greatest  glee  ? 

“  Ts  it  my  lady  ;  is  it  I  ?” — 

’Tis  yon  no  doubt,”  be  made  reply. 

<<  Why,  in  good  faith,  it  must  be  true,” 
ResimPd  the  wanton  dame  ; 

“  For  Tom,  and  .ioho,  and  chaplain  too, 

“  All  say  the  very  same.’^ 


Hudihrastic  Sketch  of  a  Country  Justice, 
remarkable  for  Prosecuting  those  who 
■  stole  dead  Bodies  from  the  Church-Yards 
in  his  Neighbourhood. 

A  WIGHT  he  was,  wbosa  very  size 
.Speaks  him  pacific,  grave  and  wise; 

Whose  donble-chin,  aod  fiiH-fed  face, 

Shew  justice  there  bad  fix’d  her  place. 

His  knowledge,  true,  he  could  not  boast  of, 
Yet  what  he  bad  he  raa^e  the  most  of; 

Could  charters  make,  and  warrants  draw, 
With  ail  the  petty  "plagues  of  law  ; 

Could  deal  his  little  all  about, 

Aod  eke  his  inch  of  justice  out.  > 

Since,  by  his  majesty’s  permission, 

I  held  a  place  in  the  commission  ; 

And  by  a  worthy  member’s  bounty, 

Am  sub-lieutenant  of  the  county  : 
Therefore  I  ought  dso  vile  the  fact  is) 

To  stop  this  most  inhuman  practice. 

If  robbing  thus  the  dead  endure, 

No  man  alive  can  be  secure  : 

If  to  kill  living  men  be  murder, 

To  cut  up  dead  men’s  something  further  ; 
T’  assault  a  man  beside  his  senses,  ( 

We  all  allow  a  great  offence  is  ; 

What  then’s  the  offence  to  hack  and  maul 
A  man  that  has  no  sense  at  all? 

^Tis  very  base  and  vile,  you  know, 

To  give  a  peaceful  man  a  blow  ; 

And  surely  none  so  peaceful  prove,  . 

As  those  that  neither  stir  nor  move. 

Could  you  but  see  th’ inhuman  rogues. 

How  like  a  pack  of  bloody  dogs, 

Vfith  cruel  knives  of  amputation, 

And  axes  too  of  decollation, 

Dismemb’ring  saws,  incision  whittles, 
With  lancets,  hatchets,  and  what  not  else, 
Whose  names  to  hear,  without  dissembling, 
Would  set  good  Christian  men  a  trembling; 
How  with  less  decency  by  half, 

Thau  any  butcher  would  a  calf, 

1'hey  slash  the  poor,  unhappy  elf, 

Who  can’t  so  much  as  help  himself. 

As  if  dead  men,  they’re  so  despis’d, 

Died  only  to  be  anatomiz’d. 

We  all  allow,  that  physic  knaves 
Oft  carry  people  to  their  graves^ 


But  would  esteem  it  strange,  no  doubt, 
'Fhat  these  same  men  should  take  ’em  out, 
As  if  th’  fraternity  had  swore, 

T’  undo  what  they  had  done  before. 

I  therefore,  neighbours,  who  am  here, 
Plac’d  in  condition  popular, 

Shall  punish  this  same  posth’moiis  murther 
Upon  our  dear,  departed  brother; 

Assert  my  office  too,  that  by  it 
The  dead  may  ’njoy  their  graves  in  quiet. 
Let’s  in,  and  fsone  shall  dare  to  stop  us, 
Unless  they  have  their corpus. 

1  ake  to  your  posts  then  ail,  and  some, 
Come  beat  up  ray  militia  drum; 

To  make  it  known  to  all  the  nation. 
When  Justice  angry  is — ske'’s  in  a  passion! 


A  Dialogue  between  Robert  and  Richard, 

ROBERT  met  Richard  by  the  way, 

Who  had  been  absent  many  a  day  ; 

Quoth  Robert,  “  Richard,  how  dost  do,” 
Observing  Dick  look  wan  and  blue  : 

“  Since  last  we  met  have  matters  varied  ?” 

“  Oh!  wonderful;  why  Bob  I’m  married.’^ 
“  That  is  good  news,”  Bob  laughing  cried  ; 
“  Not  quite  so  good,”  poor  Dick  replied. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter  ;  wont  it  do  ?” 

“  No,  no,  my  w’ife’s  a  very  shrew.” 

“  Nay,  that  is  bad,”  quoth  honest  Bob, 
Whilst  leaning  on  his  crooked  knob, 

“  It  is,  but  not  beyond  all  bounds; 

“  With  her  I  had  two  hundred  pounds.” 

“  That’s  well  again.”  “  No,  troth,”  quoth 
Bob, 

“  Of  that  I  made  an  ugly  job ; 

“  I  dealt  in  sheep  that  had  the  rot, 

“  And  every  ewe  is  gone  to  pot ; 

“  That’s  bad  again.”  “  Not  quite  so  bad  ; 
“  for  to  the  full 

“  I  made  my  money  of  the  wool.” 

“  That’s  well  again.”  “  Troth,  not  so  well, 
“  For  what  I  did  my  fleeces  sell 
“  I  bought  a  cottage,  which  was  burn’d.’^ 
“  Thy  tables  now  are  sadly  turn’d.” 

“  Hold,  not  so  sadly  ;  in  that  lire 
“  Did  my  poor  peaceful  wife  expire.” 


Epitaph  on  Thomas  Jones. 

HERE  for  the  nonce. 
Came  Thomas  Jpnes, 

.  In  St.  Giles’s  chiTfch  to  ]y. 
Non  Welch  before, 

None  Welchman  more, 
Till  Shon  Clerk  dy. 

He  tole  his  bell. 

He  ring  his  knell, 

He  dyed  well. 

He’s  saved  from  hell 
And  so  farewell 
Tom  Jones. 
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Enigmatical  List  of  Fruit, 

A  POG,  a  consonant,  and  an  in¬ 
dustrious  insect. 

A  ‘iilly  fellow,  and  what  the  hedges 
produce. 

A  beam  of  the  sun,  and  what  vve 
ouobl  to  fiee. 

'I  wo  fishes.  " 

A  grain  and  a  consonant. 

A  disease  among  fowls,  and  what 
the  women  do  Use. 

Idiree-fouiths  of  a  file,  and  the 
produce  of  a  shrub. 

'I  he  support  of  a  house,  and  the 
worm  of  a  screw. 

What  is  of  great  use  to  masons. 

1  he  title  of  a  prince.  ■' 

d  he  Bacchanalian’s  delight. 

A  monosyllable,  and  four-fifths  of 
a  heavenly  messenger. 

A  {)ulse,  and  a  consonant. 

A  consonant,  and  four-sixths  of 
useless  furniture. 

Three-'fiiths  of  brisk,  and  a  conso¬ 
nant. 

Three-fifths  of  to  combat. 

Four-fifths  of  love,  and  two-thirds 
of  a  grain. 


The  Fruits  of  Industry  and  Sobriety. 

IN  one  of  the  churches  at  Taunton, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Grav, 
esq.  a  native  of  that  town,  who  being 
left  a  poor  helpless  orphan,  went  to 
London  to  seek  his  fortune.  Here 
he  engaged  himself  as  an  errand-boy, 
and  ill  this  state  of  servitude  he  be¬ 
haved  so  well,  that  his  master  took 
him  apprentice,  and  when  out  of  his 
time  set  him in  a  shop  ;  where, 
by  his  industr^  care,  and  diligence, 
he  had  such  success  that  he  acquired 
a  large  fortune.  In  his  old  age  he 
declined  trade,  and  returned  to 'Faun- 
ton,  where  he  built  an  hospital  for 
sixteen  old  decayed  people  of  both 
sexes.  Underneath  his  effigy,  on  hi^ 
monument,  is  the  following  singular 
inscription ; 


Taunton  bore  him  ;  London  bred  him; 

Piety  train’d  him;  virtue  led  him  ; 

Martb  enrich’d  him  ;  heaven  possessed  him;  ■ 
Taunton  bless’d  him  ;  London  bless’d  him: 
This  thankful  town,  that  mindful  city, 
Share  his  piety  and  pity. 

What  he  gave,  and  how  he  gave  it. 

Ask  the  poor,  and  you  shall  have  it. 

Gentle  reader,  may  heaven  strike 
Thy  tender  heart  to  do  the  like; 

And  now  thy  eyes  have  read  his  story, 

Give  him  the  praise,  and  the  glory. 


The  Dog  characterized, 

OF  all  the  beasts  that  graze  the 
lawn,  or  hum  the  forest,  a  dog  is  the 
only  animal  that,  leaving  his  fellows, 
attempts  to  culiivate  the  friendship  of 
man;  to  man  he  looks  in  all  his  neces* 
sities  with  a  speaking  eye  for  assist¬ 
ance;  exerts  for  him  all  the  little  ser¬ 
vice  in  his  power  with  chearfulness 
and  pleasure;  for  him  bears  famine 
and  fatigue  with  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion,  No  injuries  can  abate  his  fide- 
iitv;  no  distress  induce  him  to  forsake 
his  benefactor:  studious  to  please, 
and  fearing  to  offend,  he  is  still  aa. 
humble  stedfast  dependant;  in  him 
alone  fawning  is  not  flattery.  The 
health  and  property  of  many  persons 
are  preserved  by  this  devoted  animal’s 
service,  as  by  him  the  midnight  rob¬ 
ber  is  kept  at  a  distance,  the  insidious 
thief  is  often  detected,  the  healthful 
chace  repairs  many  a  worn  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  poor  man  finds  in  his 
dog  a  willing  assistant,  eager  to  lessen 
his  toil,  and  satisfied  with  the  small¬ 
est  retribution.  How  unkind,  then, 
to  torture  this  faithful  creature,  who 
has  quitted  the  forest  to  claim  the 
protection  of  man!  yet  how  ungrate¬ 
ful  often  the  returns  to  this  trusty 
creature  for  all  its  services! 


A  Reason, 

A  MELTING  sermon  being  preach^ 
ed  in  a  country  church,  all  wept  but 
one  man  ;  oti  being  asked  why  he  did 
not  cry  with  llie  rest,  Oh,”  said  he, 
“  I  kdong  to  another  parish” 
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An  Account  of  the  Ancient  City  of 
Jerusalem, 

THIS  renowned  city,  ihoiigli  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  is 
still  reddened  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
and  is  much  resotted  to  either  out  of 
curiosity  or  devotion,  from  all  parts 
of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  IMediterranean,  on  a  mountain, 
Avith  steep  ascents  to  it  on  all  sides, 
except  towards  the  north,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  w'ith  a  deep  valley,  which  is 
again  encompassed  with  hills;  being 
thus  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  walled 
round,  but  the  walls  are  not  very 
strong;  nor  have  they  any  bastions, 
but  an  inconsiderable  ditch  on  one 
side  only.  The  city  has  six  gates, 
namely,  those  of  Bethlehem,  Mount 
Sion,  Sterquilina,  or  the  Dung-gate, 
St.  Stephen's,.  Herod’s,  and  that  of 
Damascus;  besides  the  Golden-gate, 
■which  is  walled  up,  because  of  a  pro- 
phec}-  the  Turks  have  among  them, 
tnat  by  that  gate  the  Christians  are  to 
take  Jerusalem.  The  private  build¬ 
ings  are  very  mean,  and  the  streets 
are  parrow,  crooked,  and  many  of 
them  full  of  ruins;  and  indeed  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  waste  ground  in  the 
city,  and  the  whole  is  but  thinly 
inhabited. 

The  present  Jerusalem  does  not 
stand  upon  the  same  ground  that  was 
taken  up  by  the  ancient  city;  for 
Mount  Calvary,  which  is  a  small 
eminence^upon  the  greater  Mount  of 
Moriah,  and  formerly  appropriated  t® 
the  execution  of  malefactors,  was 
shut  out  of  the  walls  as  a  polluted 
place ;  whereas,  since  our  Saviour’s 
suffering  upon  it,  it  has  been  so  re¬ 
verenced  and  resorted  to  by  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  that  it  has  drawn  the  city  round 
about  it,  and  stands  now  near  the 
middle  of  Jerusalem:  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  great  part  of  the  hill  of  Sion 
is  left  without  the  walls,  la  short. 


the  only  thing  that  renders  Jerusalem 
considerable  at  present,  is  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  thither;  and  the  accom¬ 
modating  them  with  necessaries  seems 
to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  Sangeack, 
whose  chief  care  is  to  collect  the 
Grand  Signior's  tribute  to  see  good 
order  observed,  and  protect  the  pil¬ 
grims,  and  the  fathers  who  reside 
there,  from  the  insults  of  the  Arabs. 


A  Certificate  of  Marriage, 

DEAN  Swift,  in  one  of  his  pedes¬ 
trian  journeys  from  London  towards 
Chester,  is  reported  to  have  taken 
shelter  from  a  summer  tempest  under 
a. large  oak  on  the  road  side,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Litchfield.  Pre¬ 
sently  a  man,  with  a  pregnant  woman, 
were  driven  by  the  like  impulse,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  covert. 
The  dean,  entering  into  conversation, 
found  the  parties  were  destined  for 
Litchfield,  to  be  married.  As  the 
situation  of  the  woman  indicated  no 
time  should  be  lost,  a  proposition  was 
made  on  his  part,  to  save  them  the 
rest  of  the  journey  by  performing  the 
ceremony  on  the  spot.  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  thanks  being 
duly  returned,  the  bridal  pair,  as  the 
sky  brightened,  was  about  to  return  ; 
but  the  bridegroom  suddenly  recol¬ 
lecting  that  a  certificate  was  requisite 
to  authenticate  the  marriage,  request¬ 
ed  one,  which  the  dean  wrote  in  these 
words : 

Under  an  oak,  in  stormy  weather, 

I  joined  this  rogue  and  whore  together ; 
And  none  but  he  who  rules  the  thunder  ,  , 
Can  put  this  rogue  and  whore  asunder. 


A  Simile, 

SIR  Thomas  Overbury  says,  that 
the  man  who  has  not  any  thing  to 
boast  of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors, 
is  like  a  potatoe — the  only  good  be- 
[■onging  to  him  is  under  ground. 
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A  Bill  oj  Fare  for  a  Mayor’s  Dinner  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’ t  Time^  at  which  he 
feasted  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ^c.  tht 
Lords,  Knights,  and  Gentry  of  the  Counti 


of  Norfolk. 

£  s.  d 

EIGHT  stone  of  beef . 0  5  4 

Two  collars  of  brawn . 0  I  4 

Four  geese .  0  1  4 

Eight  piiits  of  butter .  0  1  B 

Forequarter  of  veal . . .  0  0  10 

Kind  quarter  ditto. . 0  10 

Leg  of  mutton . 0  0  3 

Lpiii  of  ditto  and  shoulder  of  veal  0  1  C 

Breast  and  coast  of  mutton . 0  0  7 

Six  plovers  .  —  . . 0  1  0 

Four  brace  of  partridges . 0  2  C 

Four  couple  of  rabbits  .  0  1  8 

Two  guinea  pigs . .  . .  0  1  0 

Four  couple  of  hens  . . ,  0  2  0 

Two  couple  of  mallards .  0  1  0 

Thirty-four  eggs .  0  1  0 

Two  bushels  of  flour .  0  I  6 

Sixteen  loaves  of  white  bread  ..0  0  4 

Eighteen  ioavqs  of  wheat en  bread  0  0  9 

Three  loaves  of  maslin  ditto  •  •  •  •  0  0  3 

One  barrel  double  beer  .  0  2  6 

One  small  ditto . 0  1  0 

One  quarter  ditto .  0  2  2 

Nutmegs,  mace,  cinnamon,  and 

greens . 0  0  3 

Four  pound  of  barbaries  and  sugar  0  1  6 

Fruit  and  almonds  .  0  0  7 

Sweet  water  and  perfumes .  0  0  4 

Sixteen  oranges .  0  0  2 

Two  gallons  of  white  wine  and 

claret . . .  0  2  0 

One  quart  of  sack  .  0  0  9 

One  quart  of  malmsey  .  0  0  <5 

One  quart  of  bustard . 0  0  3 

One  quart  of  muscadine  .  006 


£  1  18  1- 


The  Speech  made  hy  Johnny  Martyn, 
of  Norwich^  a  wealthy,  honest  Man, 
after  Mr,  Mayor  s  Dinner. 

Maisler  mayor  of  Norwych,  and 
it  please  your  worship,  ypu  have  feast¬ 
ed  us  like  a  king,  God  bless  the  queen’s 
grace.  We  have  fed  plentifully  ;  and 
now  willum  I  can  speak  [)!ain  ftinglish, 
I  heartily  thank  you  maisler  mayor, 
and  so  we  do  all;  answer  boys,  ans 
wer.  Your  beer  is  pleasant  and  po¬ 
tent,  and  will  soon  catch  us  by  the 
caput,  and  stop  our  nianneis,  Aiic! 
so  huzza  for  the  queen  majesty’s  grace, 
and  all  her  bonny  browed  dames  ul 


honour.  Huzza  for  maivier  mayor* 
and  our  good  dame  rnaye.ress  His 
noble  grace,  there  he  is,  God  save 
liim,  and  all  his  jolly  company!  To 
ill  our  friends  round  the  country, 
who  have  a  penny  in  their  [)urse,  and 
nn  English  heart  in  their  hotiies,  to 
keep  out  Spanish  dons  and  papists, 
with  their  faggots  to  burn  our  whisk-  ' 
ers.  Shove  it  about,  twirl  your  cap 
cases,  handle  your  jugs^  and  huzza 
for  maister  mayor,  and  his  brethren 
ibeir  worships,” 


Enigmatical  List  of  Cities,  in  Eng^ 
land. 

A  PACE  that  a  horse  often  goes, 
and  what  they  do  with  the  dead. 

A  beast,  a  monosyllable,  and  a 
consonant. 

Half  of  a  bird,  and  a  town  in  Lan- 
ca‘'hire. 

What  clothes  are  often  kept  in, 
and  two  fifths  of  a  mistake 

Where  people  draw  water  from. 

Half  g  town  in  Sussex,  and  a  con¬ 
sonant. 

A  receptacle  for  the  religious,  leav¬ 
ing  out  a  letter,  and  two- thirds  of  a 

©  * 

grain. 

A  letter,  iwo-thiids  of  a  nuinber, 
and  a  Spanish  title. 

Two- fifths  of  a  colour,  a  vowel 
and  a  moveable  seal  excluding  a  letter, 

A  letter,  two  thirds  of  a  sacred 
ve'^sel,  and  a  ''avoury  dish. 

Four-ninths  of  a  mineral  salt,  and 
a  woman’s  Christian  nalne. 

A  game,  a  letter,  and  what  we  all  do, 

Th  ree-fifths  of  a  wind,  half  a  rapid 
molion,  ami  half  a  part  r)f  the  tace, 

A  triumphant  veliicle,  three-fourths  ' 
of  a  catalogue,  and  two  thirds  ot  a 
iimh. 

A  beast,  and  the  shallow  part  of  a 
fiver. 

'j  hree-foui  ths  of  a  fi'T,  three-fifths 
of  a  point,  and  a  lifpiid  letter. 

A  man’s  Chnslian  name  and  a 
corporation  tow'n. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Alexander 
PopCf  Esq. 

ALEXANDER  POPE,  the  son  of 
Alexander  Pope,  of  London,  gent, 
and  Editha,  daughter  of  William 
Turner,  of  York,  esq.  both  Papists, 
was  born  on  June  8,  1^88. 

When  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
be  translated  the  first  book  of  Statius's 
Thebiad,  with  so  much  accuracy  and 
beauty,  that  it  raised  the  attention  of 
the  greatest  poets  and  critics  of  the 
age ;  which  was  much  more  increased 
at  the  sight  of  the  Pastorals,  about 
two  years  after. 

After  the  world  was  convinced  of 
Mr.  Pope’s  capacity  by  these  masterly 
pieces,  he  settled  a  correspondence 
with  many  learned  and  poetical  friends 
that  lived  at  a  distance ;  and  some  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  age  courted  his 
friendship. 

His  next  attempt  was  a  sacred  poem 
called  the  Messiah,  of  such  a  masterly 
composition,  that  the  best  judges  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  Polio  of  Virgil.  This 
was  followed  by  a  poem  called  Wind- 
sor-Forest,  addressed  to  ray  Lord 
J^ansdown,  and  remarkable  for  a 
beautiful  metamorphosis  of  a  nymph 
into  the  river  Loddon.  But  his  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  whose  passages  are  fabu¬ 
lous,  and  its  machines  are  raised  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Rosicrucian 
noctrine  of  spirits,  contains  much 
fancy  and  fine  humour ;  and  in  five 
cantos,  genteely  exposes  the  little  un¬ 
guarded  follies  of  the  fair  sex.  This 
is  the  most  humourous  of  all  our  au¬ 
thor’s  poems,  written  in  the  24th  year 
©f  his  age,  and  his  only  attempt  this 
way. 

He  afterwards  published  his  Essay 
on  Criticism,  which  abounds  with  wit, 
beautiful  turns,  variety  of  metajijiors, 
and  just  observations  on  poetry  and 
criticism. 

His  excellent  Letter  from  Eloisa  to 
Abelard,  in  vvhich  he  gives  the  lively 
«Jescription  of  the  struggles  of  grace 


and  nature,  virtue  and  passion,  gained 
him  the  intire  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  virtuous  and  enamoured  of 
both  sexes. 

Yet  though  his  works  were  now  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  his  profit  aris¬ 
ing  from  these  works  of  fancy  w  as 
but  inconsiderable  :  therefore  that  he 
might  both  secure  his  fortune,  and 
establish  his  reputation  mme  solidly, 
by  shewing  his  learning,  as  well  as  his 
invention  ;  he,  at  the  request  of  many 
of  the  nobility,  strikes  at  the  hearts 
of  the  brave  a«d  learned,  with  a  new 
translation  of  Homer's  Iliad.  This 
inimitable  work  had  its  desired  effect; 
it  filled  his  pockets  with  money,  and 
confirmed  his  reputation. 

The  inviduoHs  could  no  longer 
contain  themselves.  Mr.  Addison  and 
others  had  for  several  years  been  un¬ 
dermining  Mr.  Pope's  character  se¬ 
cretly,  but  from  henceforth  nothing 
could  be  expected  but  reprisals  and 
open  war.  However,  Mr.  Pope  found 
himself  so  well  supported,  that  he  bad 
nothing  to  fear  now  from  the  power¬ 
ful,  HO  more  than  he  had  before  from 
the  indigent  critics. 

The  Iliad  having  given  so  much 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Pope  proceeded  to 
translate  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  with 
equal  success,  and  under  the  same 
unhappy  temperament  of  boisterous 
scribblers.  Until  at  last  being  scan¬ 
dalously  provoked  by  no  less  than 
sixty-tw'o  different  libels,  books,  pa¬ 
pers,  and  satirical  verses  published 
against  him^  he  resolved  not  to  an¬ 
swer  every  single  blockhead,  but  to 
collect  and  without  mercy  to  lash  the 
whole  body  of  dunces,  and  their 
espouser,  in  one  satire.  This  work, 
when  completed,  he  addressed  to 
Dean  Swift,  and  called  it  the  Duqciad; 
which,  with  equal  justice  to  his  merif, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  master-piece  of  its^ 
kind. 

The  Essay  on  Mau  is  another  of 
Mr.  Pope's  excellent  coini>e^itions. 
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which  was  designed  purposely  to 
delineate  God,  and  trace  out  man, 
and  to  make  him  both  good  and  wise, 
by  exposing  the  deformity  of  vice. 

After  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  a 
genteel  retirement  for  many  years  at 
Twickenham,  in  Middlesex,  Mr.  Pope 
was  visited  witli  a  weakness  in  his 
eyes;  and  other  bodily  infirmities,  in 
the  year  1743,  which  he  foresaw  to 
be  certain  prognostics  of  his  death : 
so  that  he  made  his  will  on  the  12th 
of  December  in  the  same  year. 

The  affairs  of  his  worldly  estate 
being  thus  settled,  he  retired  quiet 
within  himself ;  and  with  a  singular 
serenity  of  mind,  though  his  pains 
increased  fast  upon  him  with  great 
acuteness,  he  chearfully  followed  that 
great  lesson  of  submission,  which  he 
had  proposed  to  others  in  his  works : 
until  nature  being  intirely  exhausted, 
though  God  blessed  him  with  his  sen¬ 
ses  to  the  last,  he  met  death  with  an 
undaunted  courage,  and  resigned  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  at  Twick¬ 
enham,  aforesaid. 


Anecdote  of  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
when  his  Person  happened  to  be 
mistaken, 

PHILIP  the  Second  walking  one 
day  alone  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
Escurial,  an  honest  tradesman,  seeing 
the  door  open,  went  in.  Transported 
with  admiration  of  fine  paintings  with 
which  that  house  was  adorned,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  king,  whom 
he  took  for  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
convent,  and  desired  him  to  shew 
him  the  paintings,  and  explain  the 
subjects  of  thetn.  Philip,  with  all  the 
hutnility  and  condescension  of  a  lay- 
brother,  conducted  him  through  the 
apartments,  and  gave  him  all  liie  sa- 
lisfactioti  he  could  desire.  At  parting, 
the  stranger  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  squeezing  it  afl'ectionately,  said, 

I  aiq  much  obliged  fo  you,  friend : 


I  live  at  St,  Martin’s,  and  my  name  is 
Michael  Bambis:  if  you  siiould  chance 
to,  come  niy  way,  and  call  upon  me, 
you  will  find  a  glass  of  good  wine  at 
your  service.’'  “  And  my  name,”  said 
the  pretended  servanf,  “  is  Philip  the 
Second,  and  if  you  will  call  upon  me 
at  Madrid,  I  will  give  you  a  glass  of 
as  good.’' 


Height  in  Notes. 

A  RICH  old  citizen,  lately  deceas¬ 
ed,  left  each  of  his  two  daughters,  as 
their  fortune,  their  weight  in  1/.  bank 
notes:  and  on  being  put  into  the  scale 
the  eldest  weighed  7  stone  2  lb.  the 
second  8  stone.  The  eldest  in  conse¬ 
quence,  became  possessed  of  a  fortune 
amounting  to  51,200/.  and  the  young¬ 
est,  being  the  heaviest,  to  57,344/?; 
and  it  was  ascertained  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  scale 32  bank-notes  of  ]/.  each, 
weigh  an  ounce  avoidupoise;  5I2 
will  therefore  weigh  a  pound — 51,200 
notes  will  weigh  7  stone  2  lb.  or  l6o/; 
and  57,344  notes  weigh  112  lb.  or  S 
stone. 

A  gentleman  one  day  said  he  had 
no  doubt  he  could  carry  a  million  of 
1/.  bank-notes;  but  they  will  actually 
weigh  1,953  pounds. 


Singular  Instance  of  Brevity  in  r? 

Lawyer, 

**  MY  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  the 

Jury, 

“  There  are  a  set  of  men  in  the 
world,  of  such  a  tedious,  tiresome, 
trifling,  troublesome,  habitude,  tem¬ 
per,  and  disposition  of  mind,  that  they 
perplex, confound,  entangle,  and  puz¬ 
zle  every  circumstance  in  every  cause 
which  they  undertake,  protect,  defend 
and  justify.  Instead  of  coming  to 
the  point,  matter,  business  or  debate, 
they  deviate,  vary,  waver,  and  fly  off 
therefrom.  When  we  expect  truth, 
satisfaction,  conviction,  and  decision, 
we  find,  perceive,  observe,  a@d 
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mark,  iJOthin«  but  unfcertaiiHv,  an) 
biguitv,  doultlfulitess,  and  difficnit’ 
Til  is,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  aj)j)rei]eiKt, 
conceive,  think,  presume,  and  sur 
mise,  is  owing  to  lediousness  and 
prolixity  ;  the  nature,  genius,  and  ex 
tent  ofw'hicii,  I  shall  consider, ,\\eigii 
exauiine,  episcate,  and  scrutinize 

“  In  tlie  first  j.dace,  then,  1  shall 
show,  prove,  and  demonstraie.  the 
nature  of  tediousness  and  prolixity, 
by  showing,  proving,  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  there  is  nothing  so  unnatural: 
fop  the  business  of  a  tongue,  utteratjce, 
speech,  or  language,  is  to  come  to  the 
point,  argument,  contemplation,  or 
qm  stion,  at  once  point-blank,  slap¬ 
dash,  and  concisely,  without  any  pre- 
var^ication,  equivocation,  retardation, 
or  cir?  umbendihus  whatsoever. 

“  Ai.d,  my  ioid,  in  the  second,  suc¬ 
ceeding,  following  place,  poiiit,  and 
preliminary.  I  come  to  promulgate 
the  genius  of  1e(ii<*usness,  and, prolixi¬ 
ty;  which  is  done,  effected,  performed 
and  brought  ab<*nt,  bv  manifesting 
that  they  have  no  genius  at  all:  and 
so  far  from  any  men  af  genius  making 
wse  of  them,  none  but  your  egregious, 
absiird,  ridiculous,  dolts,  dunderheads 
end  blockheads,  ever  admit,  acknow¬ 
ledge,  receive,  or  embrace,  any  such 
lunions,  ideas,  maxims,  principles,  or 
tenets. 

“  Tiiirdly,  iny  Lord,  I  beg  leave, 
according  to  order,  form,  series,  and 
succession,  to  animadvert  upon  the 
extent  of  tediousness  anci  proli.xilv  ; 
and  this  is  managed  by  demonstrating  . 
that  it  15  infimle,  and  without  bounds, 
and  consequently  can  have  no  extent 
at  all. 

“  .And  now,  my  Lord,  1  will  open 
the  cause,  spriisg,  origin,  fountain, 
rise,  and  foundation  of  these  vices, 
which  js  lautviogy ;  and  that  is  well 
known  to  be  iht*  speaking,  saying,  de¬ 
livering,  uttering,  pronouncing,  di- 
vuiging,  declaring,  remarking,  observ¬ 
ing,  repeating,  or  expressing,  the  same 
identical  individual  thing,  a  hundred, 


asid  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred,  and  a 
hundred,  and  a  hundred,  and  a  hun- 
d){d,  aiid  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred 
times  over! 

“  And  here,  my  Lord,  I  beg  leave, 
|)ard()n,  pes  jiiission,  and  sufierettce,  to 
lay  down  only  six  and  fifty  particulars; 
every  particular  shall  consist  of  on’y 
seventv-tw'O  divisions ;  every  division 
slial!  comprehend,  contain,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  onlv  eightv-tw'O  sub-divisions; 
every  sub-division  shall  be  concluded 
with  the  six  and  fortieth  article  ;  and 
every  article  sliall  consume,  expend, 
and  cost,  no  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half’' 

Here  the  court  was  out  of  all  man¬ 
ner  ofjiatiehce;  and  the  jadg(‘,  wdih 
great  indignation,  put  a  ]>eriod  to  a 
discourse,  which,  if  the  lawyer’s  ton¬ 
gue  had  been  immortal,  might  have 
lasted  to  ail  eternity  ! 


OJ  ihe  pnhiic  Spirit  of  a  Cohler,  in 
regard  to  lih  Projession. 

CHARLES  V.  in  his  intervals  of 
relaxation,  used  to  retire  to  Brussels: 
he  was  curious  to  know  the  sentiments 
of  his  meanest  subjects  concerning 
himself,  and  his  administration;  there¬ 
fore  often  went  out  incog,  and  mixed 
himself  in  such  companies  and  conver¬ 
sation  as  he  thought  proper.  One 
night  his  boot  requiring  immediate 
mending,  he  was  directed  to  a  cobier: 
unluckily  it  happened  to  be  St.  Cris¬ 
pin’s  holiday  ;  and  instead  of  finding 
the  cohler  inclined  for  work,  he  was 
in  the  heiglit  of  Ids  jollity  among  his 
acquaintance  :  the  emperor  acquaint¬ 
ed  him  with  what  lie  wanted,  and 
offered  a  handsome  gratuity.  “  What, 
friend,”  says  the  fellow,  “  do  you 
know  no  better  than  to  ask  anv  of  our 
craft  to  work  on  St.  Crispin?  Was  it 
Charles  tile  Vth.  himself,  I’d  not  do 
a  stitch  for  him  now^ :  but  if  you’ll 
come  in,  and  drink  St.  Crispin,  do 
and  welcome ;  we  are  as  merry  as 
the  emperor  can  be,”  The  sovereign 
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accei.U;(i  his  otTer  ;  but  while  he  was 
r(intenipiat!n«  on  their  rude  pieasuje, 
instead  of  joining  in  it,  the  jovial  host 
thus  accosts  him:  What,  I  sii|>pose 
'^’ou  are  some  Courtkr  Politician,  or 

fc'  f 

other,  by  that  coiitemj)!at've  phiz, 
nay,  by  vour  /owg'  wove,  von  nrav  be 
a  bastard  of  t!)e  emperor’s ;  Iwit  be 
who,  or  what  you  will,  ^ou’}e  heartilv 
welcome  :  driiik  about ;  here’s  Charles 
the  Fifth’s  health.”  “  I'hen  yon  love 
Charles  the  Fifth.”  repiieh  the  em¬ 
peror,  “  Love  him  !”  savs  die  son  of 
Crispin;  “a\e,  aye,  I  love  \m  tcng 
noseship  well  eMongli  ;  but  I  should 
him  much  more,  wou’,d  he  but  tax  us 
a  little  less  :  but,  what  the  devil  have 
we  to  do  with  politics]  Round  with 
the  glass,  and  merry  be  our  liearts.” 
After  a  short  stay,  the  emperor  took 
his  leave,  and  thanked  the  cobler  b>r 
his  hospitable  reception,  “  That,” 
cried  he,  “  you’re  welcome  to  ;  but 
I  woo’d  not  to-day  have  dishonour’d 
St.  Crispin  to  have  work’d  for  the 
empesHO'. 

Char!e.s,  pleased  with  the  honest 
good  nature  and  humour  of  the  fellow, 
sent  for  him  next  morning  to  court. 
You  must  imagine  hi^  surpiize,  to  see 
and  hear  that  his  late  guest  was^  his 
sovereign  !  He  feared  his  joke  on  his 
/owg*  wosemust  be  punished  wdth  death 
The  emperor  thanked  for  him  his 
hospitality,  and,  as  a  reward  for  it,  bid 
him  ask  for  what  he  most  desired,  and 
take  the  whole  night  to  settle  his  suV' 
and  his  ambition.  —  Next  day  lie 
appeared,  and  requested,  that  for  the 
future,  the  cohlers  of  Flanders  might 
bear  for  their  arms  a  hoot  with  the 
croivn  upon  it.  That  request  vvas 
granted  ;  and,  as  so  moderate  was  his 
ambition,  the  emperor  bid  him  make 
another.  “  If,”  says  he,  “  I  am  to 
have  my  utmost  wishes,  command 
that  for  tile  future,  the  company  of 
coblers  shall  take  {ilace  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  shoe-^makers.” —It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  so  ordained,-  and  lo  this  day 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  chapel  in  Flanders 


adorned  round  with  a  boot  and  Im¬ 
perial  crown  on  it;  and,  in  all  pro- 
cessios's,  tile  company  of  coblers  lake 
place  before  the  company  of  shoe¬ 
makers, 


No  Woman  'mlhoiit  her  Value, 

EVEBY  nation  in  the  least  .ac- 
(|aainted  wilii  civilization  hath  uni- 
lormerly  beheki  tbt  female  sex  \ulh 
respect ;  a  respect  which,  by  inspiring 
individuals  with  a  great  esteem  for 
themselves,  hath  often  excited  them 
to  the  practice  of  thesuiilimest  virtues. 
In  a  hate  publication  of  a  German  fa¬ 
bulist  is  Lie  follow ingjVii  d'espi'it  of 
the  lively  autimr,  who,  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  ts  no  woman  wholly 
u.sele-,s  in  this  world,  and  perhaps  to 
expose  the  sordid  principles  of  tiiose 
who  make  a  traffic  of  wedlock,  and 
barter  every  generous  sentiment  for 
gain,  thus  expresses  inmseif: 

A  poor  peasant,  of  seven  children 
boro  to  him  in  marriage,  had  but  one 
daimiiter  left,  and  she  vvas  of  a  form 
.so  truly  hideous,  that  it  might  be  said 
as  Shakespear  expresses  it,  “  1  he  curs 
harked  at  her  as  she  halted  along.” 
There  are  other  allurements  to  enter 
into  the  wedded  state,  however,  than 
tho.soof  figure.  A  sliewman,  in  his  way 
through  the  village  in  which  she  lived 
saw  her,  arni  asked  her  marriage. — 
‘‘  Sir,”  said  the  honest  rustic  to  tiie 
suitor  of  his  daughter,  unwilling  to 
take  an  adv^iUtage  of  any  man,  have 
you  observed  the  unseemly  form  of 
my  daughter]  Are  you  aw^are  that 
I  lave  notiimg  to  give  with  her]” 
“  These,”  rephed  tiie  other,  ‘"are  ob¬ 
jects  of  no  weight  with  me.”  “But 
she  is  both  hunch-backed  and  hunch- 
breasted.”  ■”  O  !  that  is  precisely 
what  I  want,”  Her  skin  is  like 
shagreen.”  “I  am  rejoiced  at  it.” 
“  You  cannot  perceive  that  she  has  a 
nose.”  “■  Good.”  “  She  is  hardly 
three  feet  high.  ’  ^‘Better  still.’'  “Her 
legs  are  like  drum-sticks,  and  her  nails 
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like  claws.”  “  Best  ofalL’^  To  cut 
the  matter  short,  believe  me,  slse  i^i 
almost  dumb,  and  altogether  deaf.” 
“  Is  it  possible!”  exclaimed  tlie  lover, 
**  You  transport  me!  Long  have  I 
searched  for  a  wife  nearly  Jormed 
like  jour  daughter;  but  afraid  to  fiat* 
ter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  finding 
such  a  one,  I  am  now  happy  beyond 
tny  hopes.  She  fidly  correspont's  with 
iny  ideas  of  perfection.  How  rare  it 
is  in  these  days  to  meet  with  so  accom¬ 
plished  a  figure !”  “  But,  my  good 

friend,’*  interrupted  the  father,  1 
cannot  conceive  what  you  {Mopose  to 
do  w  ith  a  wife  w  ho  is  so  ugly  and  so 
deformed,  who  is  always  sickly,  and 
bath  not  a  penny.”  “  Do  with  her  ! 
why,  I  travel  the  country,  and  get  my 
.bread  by  exhibiting  monsters.  1  will 
put  her  in  a  box  :  I  w  ill  carry  her 
about  with  me  ;  and,  as  for  her  for-, 
tune,  let  me  alone  for  the  acquisition 
of  that.” 


The  Farmer  and  the  Wheat  Ear. 

A  FARMER  view’d — ’twasiojuly — 

Ris  fields  with  this  soliloquy  : 

“  My  corn’s  full  ripe,  and  shall  go  down 
To-morrow;(here hescratcb’d  his  crown) 
‘‘  Lo  scarce  an  ear  can  upright  stahd ; 

All  bow’d  to  mpet  the  reaper’s  hanY” 
One  wheat-ear,  taller  than  the  rest, 

Heard,  and  the  farmer  thus  addrest . 

(But  first  it  stood  as  near  upright 
As  possible-r- it  could  not  quite) 

I  meet  the  reaper’s  hand  I  not  I! 

Like  man’s,  my  forehead  meets  the  sky  : 
“  So,  good  now,  send  no  reaper  here, 

But  let  me  stand  quite  round  the  year.” 
You  shall,”  the  fanner  cry’d,  and  there 
He  sets  his  mark,  the  reapers  spare. 

It  stood — it  saw"  its  brothers  fall 
Before  the  sickle,  one  and  all : 

It  stood  ;  but  not  as  pre-conceiv’d, 

With  joy,  of  all  its  friends  bereav’d: 

It  stood  alone ;  and  lonely  state 
Must  needs  a  thousand  fears  create; 

And  more  than  fears  ;  it  felt,  some  days, 
The  sun’s  intolerable  blaze  : 

From  stalk  and  grain  the  moisture  fled^ 
And  languishing  it  hung  the  head  ; 
Unprop’d  by  others  of  its  kind, 

Some  days  it  suffer’d  by  the  wind  : 

Besides,  it  suffer’d  twenty  ways, 

And  suffer’d  more  than  twenty  days. 


One  day,  as  by  the  farmer  went, 

Thus  warmly  begg’d  the  penitent : 

At  my  request  (I  own  ’tvras  wrong) 

You  spar’d  me;  but  I’ve  stood  too  long  ; 
“  I’ve  borne,  ’till  I  can  bear  no  more; 

Convey  me  to  your  threshing  floor.” 

The  farmer  view’d,  pick’d  out  a  corn, 

And  thus  reply ’d  with  tannting  scorn  :  > 

‘  To  threshing-floor  convey  thee  !  No  ! 

“  Thou’rt  neither  fit  to  sell  nor  sow:  ‘ 
The  year’s  notout  by  many  a  day.” 
With  that  he  whistling  went  his  way. 

That  night  the  wheat-ear,  fall’n  to  ground, 
A  hungry  crow  next  morning  found  ; 

At  his  lean  breakfast  much  repin’d  : 

The  chaff  was  scatter’d  by  the  wind. 

Such  this  ear’s  fate;  could  worse  betide  ? 
From  their’s  the  sickle  reap  d,  how  wide! 
Of  these  enow  to  cross  the  fields ; 

One  sixty  grains,  one  seventy  yields  : 

And  every  grain,  the  foliowung  year. 
Produc’d  as, much  as  parent  ear. 


Character  of  King  Charles  I, 

KING  Charles  had  three  favourites: 
Buckingham  stabbed  to  death ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Laud,  and  Thomas  earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  both  beheaded.  Bishops,  and 
clergymen,  whom  he  mostly  favoured 
and  wholly  advanced,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  ruined,  he  lived  to  see  their 
bishopricks  sold,  the  bishops  them¬ 
selves  scorned,  atjd  all  the  whole 
clergy  of  his  party  and  opinion  quite 
undone. 

The  English  noblemen  he  cared  not 
much  for,  but  only  to  serve  his  owti 
turns  by  them  :  yet  such  as  had  the 
unhappiness  to  venture  their  lives  and 
fortune  for  him,  he  lived  to  see  tliem 
and  their  families  ruined,  only  for 
liis  sake.  Pity  it  is  many  of  them  bad 
not  served  a  more  fortunate  master, 
and  one  more  grateful. 

The  Scots,  his  countrymen,  on  whom 
lie  bestowed  so  many  favours,  he  lived 
to  see  them  in  arms  against  himself: 
to  sell  him  for  more  money  than  the 
Jews  did  Christ,  and  theniselves  to  be 
handsomely  routed,  and  sold  for 
knaves  and  slaves.  They  made  their 
best  market  of  him  at  all  limes,  (chang¬ 
ing  their  affection  with  his  fortune. 
The  old  prince  of  Qrange  ire  almost 
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beggared,  and  yet  to  no  purpose,  the 
parliament  one  time  or  other  getting 
all  arms  and  a  munition  which  ever 
came  over  unto  him.  It  is  cont^dent- 
ly  averred,  if  the  king  had  become 
absolute  here  in  England,  Orauge  had 
been  king. 

The  city  of  London,  which  he  had 
so  sore  oppressed  and  slighted,  he 
lived  to  see  thousands  of  them  in  arms 
against  him;  and  they  to  thrive,  and 
himself  to  consume  unto  notliing.  The 
parliament,  which  he  so  abhorred, 
and  formerly  scorned,  be  lived  to 
know  was  superior  unto  him  ;  and  the 
scorns  and  slights  he  had  used  for- 
inerly  to  Elliot,  and  others  he  saw  now 
returned  upon  himselfin  folio. 

With  Spain  he  had  no  perfect  cor* 
respondency,  since  his  being  there ; 
less  after  he  suffered  their  fleet  to  pe¬ 
rish  in  his  havens ;  least  of  ail,  after 
he  received  an  ambassador  from  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  the  Spaniard  ever  upbraiding 
him  with  falsehood,  and  breach  of 
promise.  Indeed,  the  nativities  of  both 
kings  were  very  contrary. 

With  France  he  had  no  good  amity, 
the  protestaiiU  there  abhorring  bis  le¬ 
gerdemain  and  treachery  unto  Rochel¬ 
le  ;  the  Papists  as  little  loving  or 
trusting  him,  for  some  hard  measure 
offered  unto  those  of  their  religion  in 
England.  He  cunningly  would  la- 
hour  to  please  all,  but  in  effect  gave 
satisfaction  to  none, 

Denmark  could  uot  endure  him  ; 
sent  him  little  or  no  assistance,  if  any 
at  all :  besides,  the  old  king  suspected 
another  matter,  and  made  a  query  in 
bis  drink. 

The  Swede  extremely  complained 
of  him  for  non-performance  of  some 
secret  cmitjacl  betwixt  tlieai,  and  ut¬ 
tered  high  words  against  them. 

The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
loathed  his  very  name. 

The  Portugal  king  and  he  had  lit¬ 
tle  to  do;  yet  in  one  of  his  own  let¬ 
ters  to  the  queen,  tiiougli  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  PortiJgal’s  courtesy  unto 


him,  yet  saitb,  that  he  w'ould  give 
him  an  answer  unto  a  thing  of  con¬ 
cernment  that  should  signify  nothing. 
The  Hollanders  being  only  courte¬ 
ous  for  their  own  ends,  and  as  far  as 
his  money  would  extend,  furnished 
l)im  witli  arms  at  such  rates  as  a  Turk 
might  have  had  them  elsewhere  :  but 
thev  neither  loved  nor  cared  for  hiia 
in  his  prosperity,  or  pitied  him  in  his 
adversity ;  which  occasioned  thesa 
words  to  drop  frcmi  him,  “  If  i)e  ere 
came  to  his  throne,  he  would  make 
Haas  Butter- box  know,  he  should  pay 
well  for  his  fishing,  and  satisfy  for  old 
knaveries." 

lu  conclusion.  He  was  generally 
unfortunate  in  the  world,  in  the  esteem 
both  of  friends  and  enemies:  his 
friends  exclaim  of  his  breach  of  faith; 
his  enemies  would  sav,  he  could  nevciT 
be  fast  enough  bound.  Hu  was  more 
lamented  as  he  was  a  king,  than  for 
any  affection  had  unto  his  person  as 
a  man. 

He  had  several  opportunities  offer¬ 
ed  him  for  his  restoring.  First,  by 
several  treaties,  ail  ending  in  smoke, 
by  his  own  perverseness.  By  several 
opportunities  and  victories  which  he 
prosecuted  not.  First,  when  Bristol 
was  cowardly  surrounded  by  Fiennes; 
had  he  then  have  come  unto  London, 
all  had  been  his  ow'u;  hut  loitering 
to  uo  purpose  at  Gloucester,  he  was 
presently  after  well  banged  by  Essex. 

When  in  fhe  west,  viz.  Cornwaif, 
he  worsted  Essex  :  had  he  then  im¬ 
mediately  hasted  to  London,  his  army 
had  been,  without  doubt,  masters  of 
that  city  ;  for  Manchester  was  npne 
of  his  enemy  at  that  time,  though  he 
^  was  general  of  the  associated  counties. 

Or  had  he,  ere  the  Scots  came  into 
England,  commanded  Ncwcaslie  to 
have  marched  southward  for  London, 
he  could  not  liave  missed  obtaining 
the  city,  and  then  the  work  iiad  been 
ended. 

Or  wlien,  in  lf)F5,  he  had  taken 
Leicester,  if  then  he  ijud  siw^oJ-iiy 
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inarched  for  London,  I  know  not  who 
could  i«ave  resisted  liirn:  but  his  camp 
was  so  overchar'^ed  with  plunder  aiKl 
Irish  girls,  there  was  no  marching. 

Boiled  Ducks. 

TABBY,  an  antiquated  maid. 

Of  hip  and  vapour-  sore  afraid  ; 

For  Tabby  had  read  Ruchaa  through  ; 
Theobald,  and  old  John  VYesiey  too  ; 

And  now  and  then  had  dipp’d  solar, 

In  coughs,  consumptions  and  catarrh, 
That,  as  she  read,  she  did  surmise 
Each  symptom  in  herself  arise 
Exactly  similar  to  those 
Which  bring  variety  of  woes, 

And  ‘-send  frail  mortals  to  that  bourn, 
From  whence  no  travellers  return-’’ 

As  oft  these  whims  attack’d  her  head, 

As  often  Tabby  kept  her  bed, 

And  sent  express,  for  some  physiciaa, 

To  come  and  help  her  sad  coudition._^ 

Once  Saom’re®,  pride  of  ev’ry  college, 

Of  equal  probity  and  knovvledge; 

With  Galen-iook  had  gravely  ey’d 
Poor  Tabby’s  tongue;  her  pulse  had  try’d, 
And  found  its  beats — one  minute  counted. 
Exact  to  nioety-six  amounted — . 

“  Madam,’’quoth  he,  “  I’ll  give  you  ease, 
Once  more  your  tongue,  pray,  if  you 
“  please : 

Your  bile  dticts — it  is  very  plain — 

Are  locked  up  close,  and  cause  you  pain  ; 
“  Bui  patience,  madam,  I  am  sure, 

A  day  or  two  will  work  your  cure.” 

“  My  boil’d  ducks,  doctor!  sure  the  slut, 
“  Aly  cook,  can’t  keep  the  pantry  shut ! 

“  My  boil’d  ducks  lock’d,  it  cannot  be  ! 

“  Run,  Betty, run,  and  get  the  key; 

Make  haste,  dear  Betty,  quick — dispatch, 
“  Instant  unlock  the  pantry  hatch.” 


Matrimonial  Advertisement. 

CONFINED  in  a  certain  street, 
tlie  north-end  of  the  city,  up  three 
pair  of  stairs  backwards,  by  the  cruelty 
of  a  most  unnatural  mother,  and  the 
indolence  of  a  father,  wiio  doth  not 
want  for  sense,  but  sju’rit  to  >vearthe 
breeches,  a  young  girl  turned  of  one- 
and  twenty,  not  very  tali,  but  thought 
to  be  too  much  so  by  her  mother  who 
still  keeps  her  in  tiat-heeled  shoes. 
The  young  lady  cannot  boast  of  as 
much  beauty  as  her  mamma,  but  she 
has  the  advantage  of  her  in  an  easy 
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i  teniper,  and  would  be  quiet  if  she 
wouhl  let  her.  She  would  be  much 
obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  could 
take  pity  on  her  sidferings,  and  re¬ 
lieve  her  by  marriage,  from  llie  dis¬ 
tresses,  bolts,  and  bars,  she  habouia 
under. 

N.  B.  She  is  quite  easy  as  to  for¬ 
tune,  and  will  be  well  contented  with 
a  partner  of  lOOOi,  per  annum,  as 
^vitii  a  larger  sum. 


The  Miser. 

THE  late  Richard  Russel,  esq.  had 
a  reuter’s  sliare  at  the  Theatre-royal, 
Drury-Iane,  where  he  used  to  go  al¬ 
most  every  evening;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  immense  fortune,  his 
penury  was  so  great,  that  rather  than 
give  a  triile  to  any  of  the  women  who 
attended  in  tlie  lobby  box  to  take 
care  of  his  great  coat  on  an  evening, 
he  used  constantly  to  pledge  it  for  a 
shilling,  at  a  pawnbroker’s  near  the 
theatre,  and  redeem  it  when  the  per¬ 
formance  was  over,  which  cost  him 
one  halfpenny  interest. 


Ej'om  an  American  Paper  of  the 
Date  of  December  \6th  1793,  we 
extract  the  jollowing  Paragraph, 

LOST  where  it  was  dropped,  last 
night,  an  empty  bag  with  a  cheese  in 
it.  The  bag  was  marked  T.  D.  but 
tlie  letters  were  worn  owt  -  -  N.  B. 
The  person  who  lost  it,  never  missed 
it  until  it  was  gone  ;  so  if  any  person 
will  bring  it  to  him,  he  shall  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  trouble. 


Spoi'ting  Intelligence  from  the  Sea 
Side. 

A  PARTNER  in  a  banking-house, 
who  lives  near  enough  to  the  abode 
of  a  facetious  alderman  to  nose  his 
worship’s  kitchen,  whenever  turtle  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  w  as  very  lately 
at  a  small  watering-place  on  the  coast 
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of  Bssox.  Being;  in  the  country,  he 
detennii  ed  to  jiartake  of  its  sports  ; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to 
have  a  day’s  shooting. — When  wc 
are  at  Rome*'  said  llte  cit,  “  we  must 
do  as  they  does  at  Rome."  A  vulgar 
sportsman,  such  as  a  country  'squire, 
ora  rustic  iiobieman,  sets  off  on  foot, 
or  at  best  on  a  shoot ing  poney,  in 
pursuit  ot  his  game.  A  city  Croesus 
disdain^’  such  simplicity.  Accordingly 
our  ba  -fer,  with  a  merchant  for  his 
companion,  got  into  his  phaeton,  took 
the  pointers  he  had  borrowed  in  the 
carriage,  and  ordered  his  servants  in 
livery  to  follow  him.  The  dogs,  who 
had  never  been  used  to  such  a  fashion 
able  style  of  travelling,  soon  began  to 
show^  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and 
even  of  an  inclination  to  desert.  They 
were  detained,  however,  in  part  by 
caresses,  and  partly  by  force,  until 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  scene  of 
action ;  when,  by  a  violent  and  una” 
nimous  effort,  they  all  jumped  out, 
and  ran  home,  except  one,  who  was 
persuaded  to  follow  by  the  servants 
behind.  But  even  be  might  as  well 
have  gone  with  the  rest ;  for  hardly- 
had  they  hunted  three  fields  over, 
when  the  obstinate  brute  stopped  all 
of  a  sudden,  to  the  great  surprise  and  ^ 
chagrin  of  the  city  sportsnmn.  They 
halloed  him  on;  they  whistled  to  him; 
but  nothing  could  make  him  move. 
It  was  provoking  they  said,  they  never 
saw  a  dog  so  restive  in  their  lives. 
So,  taking  a  whip  from  a  domestic, 
they  fjelaboured  the  refractory  Carlo, 
who  darted  into  the  covey,  and  away 
went  the  birds.  Before  the  banker' 
could  recover  from  the  alarm  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings, 
take  up  his  gun  and  cock  it,  the  par¬ 
tridges  were  out  of  sight.  These  were 
all  he  saw  that  day  ;  nor  could  he 
sufficiently  regret  the  bad  behaviour 
of  the  dog. — “Ifii^-  had  not  stopped,” 
said  the  banker,  1  should  have  fired 
into  the  tiiick  ofthe  brood,  and  killed 
one  half  of  them.”  His  conipauion 


made  no  doubt  but  he  should  have 
I  killed  the  rest.  On  his  returning  to 
his  carriage,  the  man  of  money  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  his  skill  at  some  spar¬ 
rows  on  a  dunghill.  He  shut  his  eyes, 
and  before  he  could  open  them  again 
to  count  the  dead  sparrows,  a  pig, 
which  was  lying  under  the  straw,  and 
which  he  had  shot  in  the  head,  cajne 
running  out,  and  laid  itself  at  his  feet; 
squeaking  most  horribly  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  And  out  came  the  farmer's 
men  with  flails  and  pitchforks ;  and 
out  came  the  farmer's  dog,  and  seized 
him  by  the  coat ;  and  out  came 
the  farmer  himself,  and  seized  him 
by  the  collar.  Perceiving  himself 
thus  beset,  the  banker  offered  an 
honourable  compensation  :  but  when 
he  found  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  guineas  was  demanded,  he  dg* 
murred,  and  said,  that  a  pig  of  equal 
size  might  be  bought  for  less  money 
in  London.  His  companion,  however, 
observing  that  pigs  were  more  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Leadenhall-market  than  in  the 
country,  the  money  was  produced  ; 
and  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer's  men, 
and  the  farmer's  dog,  retired  to  their 
respective  kennels.  It  is  the  quality 
of  a  great  mind  not  to  be  easily  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  banker  therefore  re¬ 
loaded  his  piece  ;  and  ere  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  far,  hearing  a  rustling  in  a 
hedije,  he  let  fly  at  a  venture.  The 
report  of  the  gun  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cries  of — “  Good  lack  !  I 
am  shat !  as  Got  shall  have  me,  I’m 
shot!”  it  was  a  Jew,  who  had  been 
making  a  sacrifice,  which  was  not  that 
ofthe  Paschal  iamb,  and  who  at  the 
close  of  it,  while  employed  in  pluck¬ 
ing  up  grass,  aixl  shrubs  of  broader 
Leaf  and  more  coninnodious,”  received 
d  large  porfion  of  the  charge  in  that 
part  where  according  to  Butier, 

-  A  kick  hin  ts  honour  more, 

Thaadeepe.st  wounds  received  before.” 

As  the  banker  h-ad  n  ver  seen  a 
magpie  in  the  city  tirat  (li<l  not  speak, 
he  sripposed  that  the  whole  species 
1  3  R 
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was  naturally  loquacious,  J^nd  made 
no  doubt  but  he  had  killed  one  ol 
those  talkative  birds.  “  1  have  shot 
a  magpie, said  he  to  his  companion, 
and  off  he  ran  to  pick  up>  his  game ; 
when,  in  the  passage  to  the  hedge, 
he  was  met  face  to  face  by  the  furious 
Israelite.  Seeing  liim  in  the  nakedness 
of  a  sms-culotte,  and  bleeding  from 
flank  to  flank,  the  banker  started  back 
hi  sneechless  horror.  The  circum¬ 
cised  dog  pursued  and  took  him  by 
the  throat,  swearing  by  the  God  of 
Moses,  that  he  would  have  blood  for 
blood.  The  dreadful  threat  he  en¬ 
forced  by  the  most  sanguinary  argu¬ 
ments  a  posteriori^  and  probably 
would  have  realized  it,  if  the  banker’s 
friends  had  not  offered  him  egregious 
ransom.  At  the  first  mention  of  money, 
the  bleeding  member  of  the  half¬ 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  relaxed  his  gripe, 
examined  the  paper  that  was  tendered 
to  him  by  the  banker,  and  retired 
well  satisfied,  when  he  found  that  it 

Was  a  check  upon  Messrs,  - - 

and'- - 


Elevation  of  a  Tailor, 

A  NOBLEMAN,  distinguished  by 
his  great  abilities,  extraordinary  par¬ 
simony,  and  large  possessions,  was 
guardian  to  an  ideot,  whose  fo^-tune 
was  very  great,  and  which  was  to 
have  devolved  to  himself,  in  case  his 
ward  should  never  obtain  a  proper 
use  of  reason.  This  ideot  had  a  son, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  placed  in  such  a 
stateof  obscurity  as  might  render  him 
wholly  ignorant  of  his  origin,  and 
of  course,  deprive  him  of  all  chance 
of  succeeding  to  his  father’s  estate.  At 
the  death  of  the  ideot,  the  nobleman 
alluded  to,  came  into  the  whole  of 
possessions,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
about  thirty-thousand  a  year  landed 
estate,  and  which  descended  to  his 
heir  without  any  interruption  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  orphan,  whose  cori- 
ciiition  was  inUrely  unknown.  An 


attorney  happened  to  be  shooting 
upon  a  manor  belonging  to  this  noble¬ 
man’s  heir,  who  bid  him  desist,  and 
treated  him  with  marks  of  incivility. 
The  man  of  law  was  fired  by  this 
behaviour,  and  in  return,  told  the 
lord  of  the  ground  that  he  had  better 
not  provoke  him,  lest  he  should  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  having  any  manor  to 
tyrannize  over.  The  owner  did  not 
abate  of  his  dignity,  or  soften  in  bis 
manners,  and  the  attorney  in  revenge 
set  inquiry  on  foot,  and  is  said  to  have 
found  the  rightful  heir  in  the  jour¬ 
neyman  tailor,  whose  claim  was  so 
evident,  that  the  possessor  himself 
would  not  litigate  it.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  narrative,  if  true,  is 
singular  indeed,  as  the  fortunate  tailor 
is  said  to  have  worked  at  his  employ¬ 
ment  a  week  after  he  knew  of  the 
prosperous  event  in  his  favour,  and 
on  the  Saturday  night,  went  with  the 
rest  of  his  fellows  for  his  wages,  which 
his  master  paid  him,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  begged  for  the  honour  of 
his  custom,  and  hoped  to  have  the 
making  the  new  liveries  for  his  re- 
1  tinue. 


Second  Thoughts  are  best, 

IT  is  said,  that  when  Mr,  Thelvvall 
was  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
high  treason,  during  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution,  he  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  and  sent  to  his  counsel : — • 
Mr.  Erskine,  I  am  determined  to 
plead  my  cause  myself.”  Mr.  Erskine 
wrote  under  it,  **  If  you  do,  you’ll  be 
hanged  to  which  Mr.  Thelwall  im¬ 
mediately  returned  this  reply,  I’ll 
be  hanged  then  if  I  do.” 


Anecdote  concerning  the  Execution  oj 
King  Charles, 

RICHAliD  Brandon,  common  ex¬ 
ecutioner  or  hangman,  at  that  time, 
died  upon  Wednesday,  June  20,  l649» 
within  five  naonlhs  after  the  king’s 
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martyrdom.  The  Sunday  before  Bran¬ 
don  died,  a  young  man  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  going  to  visit  him,  asked 
him  how  he  did,  and  whether  he  was 
not  troubled  in  conscience  for  cutting 
off  the  king’s  head]  Brandon  replied, 

“  Yes,  because  he  was  at  the  king’s 
trial,  and  heard  the  sentence  de 
nounced  against  him,  which  caused 
the  said  Brandon  to  make  this  solemn 
vow  or  protestation,  viz.  “  Wishing 
God  to  perish  his  bo^3y  and  soul,  if 
ever  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold  to  do 
the  act,  or  lift  up  his  hand  against 
him.”  And  he  further  declared,  that 
he  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  the 
scatfold,  (to  do  the  wicked  act)  but 
immediately  he  fell  a  trembling,  and 
hath  (ever  since)  to  his  death  con-  j 
tinned  in  the  like  agony.  He  likewise 
confessed  that  he  had  301.  for  his 
pains,  all  paid  him  in  half  crowns, 
within  an  hour  after  the  blow  was 
struck:  and  that  he  had  an  orange 
stuck  full  of  cloves,  and  an  handkeV- 
chief  out  of  the  king’s  pocket.  As 
soon  as  he  was  carried  off  from  the 
scaffold,  he  was  proffered  20s. for  that 
orange  by  a  gentleman  in  Whitehall, 
but  refused  the  same  ;  but  afterwards 
sold  it  for  10s.  in  Rosemary-lane. — 
About  six  o’clock  that  night,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  to  his  wife,  living  in 
Rosemary-laiie,  and  gave  her  money, 
saying,  it  was  the  dearest  money  he 
ever  earned  in  his  life;  which  pro¬ 
phetical  words  were  soon  made  niani* 
fest.  About  three  days  before  he 
died,  (as  above-mentioned)  he  lay 
speechless,  uttering  many  a  sigh  and 
heavy  groan,  and  in  a  most  deplora¬ 
ble  manner  departed  from  his  bed  of 
sorrow.  For  his  burial,  great  store 
of  wine  was  sent  in  by  the  sheriff  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  stood  waiting  to  see 
his  corpse  carried  to  the  church -yard, 
some  crying  out,  “  Hang  him,  rogue, 
bury  him  in  a  dung-hill;”  others  pres¬ 
sing  upon  him,  saving,  they  would 
quarter  him  for  executing  the  king; 


insomuch,  that  the  churchwardens 
and  masters  of  the  parish  were  fain  to 
come  for  the  suppressing  of  them ; 
and  with  great  difficulty  he  was  at 
last  carried  to  Whitechapel  church¬ 
yard,  having  a  bunch  of  rosemary  at 
each  end  of  the  coffin,  and  on  the 
top  thereof,  with  a  rope  tied  across 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  man  that  waited  upon  this 
executioner,  when  he  gave  the  fatal 
blow,  was  a  rag-man  in  Rosemary- 
lane. 


j4  Privilege  ivaved. 

A  PARSON  who  had  a  scolding 
wife,  one  day  brought  home  a  brother 
clergyman  to  dinner.  Having  gone 
into  a  separate  apartment  to  talk  to 
his  rib  about  the  repast,  she  attacked 
and  abused  him  for  bringing  a  parcel 
of  idle  fellows  to  eat  up  their  income. 
The  parson  provoked  at  her  behavi¬ 
our,  said  in  a  pretty  loud  tone,  “  If 
it  were  n®tfor  the  stranger,  I  would 
give  you  a  good  drubbing.”— -“Oh  !” 
cried  the  visitor,  “  I  heg  you  will 
make  no  stranger  of  mei* 


A  curious  Grub-Street,  or  Parnassian 
Advertisement^ 

TO  all  gentlemen  booksellers,  and 
others.  At  the.house  with  stone  steps 
and  sash  windows,  in  Grape-street, 
vulgarly  called  Grub-street,  liveih  an 
author,  who  writeth  all  manner'  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  in  verse  and 
prose,  at  reasonable  rates  ;  and  fur- 
nishelh,  at  a  minute’s  warning,  any 
customer,  with  elegies  and  congratu¬ 
latory  verses,  adapted  to  all  manner 
of  persons  or  professions,  ready  writ¬ 
ten,  with  blanks  to  insert  the  names 
of  the  parties  intended  for.  He  sup¬ 
plies  gentiemeu  bell-men  and  lamp¬ 
lighters  with  verses  on  all  occasions, 
at  12d.  the  dozen,  and  teacheth  them 
accent  and  pronunciation  gratis. 

He  taketh  any  side  of  a  question, 
3  R  2 
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and  \vi;iteih  tor  or  dgainst,  or  both, 
if  required. 

He  tikewise  draws  up  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  asperseth  or  lampoons, 
after  the  newest  manner. 

He  wiiteth  for  those  who  cannot 
write  themselves,  yet  are  ambiticms 
of  becomino  authors;  and  wili,  il 
required,  enter  into  a  bond,  never  to 
own  the  performance. 

He  tiansmogrifieth,  alais  trans- 
migrapheth,  any  copy,  and  maketh 
many  titles  to  one  work,  if  required. 

N.  B.  He  is  come  down  from  the 
garret  to  the  first-floor,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  his  customers. 

S3"  Pray  mistake  not  the  house, 
for  there  are  many  imposters  there¬ 
abouts. 

***  No  tfust  by  retail. 


Jl  remarkahh  Im  tance  of  the  err'one- 
ous  Notions  ive  form  of  Things 
which  we  have  not  been  acquainied 
with. 

WHEN  the  two  African  princes 
were  in  England, Lord  Hallifax,  under 
whose  care  they  were,  introduced 
them  to  most  of  the  nobility.  One 
day,  w  hen  they  w'e re  going  to  dine  at 
Lady  Beauclerk’s,  it  snowed  very 
hard.  Being  the  first  time  they  had 
seen  snow,  they  were  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  so  remarkable  a  thing,  as  it 
appeared  to  them ;  they  therefore 
gathered  some,  and  put  it  into  their 
pockets,  in  order  to  carry  home  to 
Africa.  When  they  came  to  her  lady¬ 
ship’s,  and  approached  the  fire,  the  I 
snow  thawed,  and  the  water  began  to  i 
run  about  the  floor  ;  her  ladyship  ; 
saw  it,  but  knew  not  the  cause,  and  i 
therefore  sat  silent  until  they  told  j 
their  story  of  having  put  some  snow^  j 
into  their  pockets,  in  order  to  shew  ; 
when  they  got  home.  Her  ladyship  i 
then  pointed  to  the  wet  that  fell  from  | 
their  clothes ;  and  the  princes  were  i 
made  acquainied  with  their  error,  in  ■ 
supposing  they  could  carry  it  to  their 
torrid  clinm. 


Anecdote. 

AS  the  late  Dean  Swift  was  once 
upon  a  journey,  attended  by  a  servant 
they  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  they 
lodged  all  night ;  in  the  morning  the 
Dean  calling  for  his  boots,  the  ser¬ 
vant  immediately  took  them  to  him;  ‘ 
when  the  Dean  saw  them,  “  How  is 
this,  Tom,”  says  he,  “my  boots  are 
not  cleaned  T  “  No,  Sir,”  replied 
Tom,  “  as  you  are  going  to  ride,  I 
thought  they  would  soon  be  dirty 
again,”  “  Very  well,”  said  the  Dean* 
“go  and  get  the  horses  ready/’  In  the 
meantime  the  Dean  ordered  the  land¬ 
lord  to  let  his  man  have  no  breakfast. 
When  the  servant  returned,  the  Dean 
asked  if  the  horses  were  ready]  “Yes, 
Sir,”  says  the  servant.  “Go  bring 
them,*’  said  the  Dean.  “  I  have  not 
had  my  breakfast  yet,  Sir,”  says  Tom. 
“Oh,  no  matter  for  that*”  says  the 
Dean,  “  if  you  had  it  you  would  soon 
be  hungry  again.”  They  mounted 
and  rode  off;  as  they  rode,  the  Dean 
pulled  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
fell  to  reading.  A  giilitleman  met 
them,  and  seeing  the  Doctor  reading, 
was  not  willing  to  disturb  him,  but 
passed  by  until  he  met  the  servant. 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman,”  says  he 
t©  the  servant  ]  “  It  is  my  master, 
sir,”  said  Tom.  “  I  know  that,  you 
blockhead,”  said  the  gentleman,  “but 
where  are  you  going]”  “We  are 
going  to  heaven,  sir,”  says  Tom. 

“  How  do  you  know  that  ]”  said  the 
gentleman.  “  Because  I  am  fasting, 
and  my  master  is  prayiirg,  sir,  so  I 
think  we  are  in  the  right  road  to  that 
place.’^ 


Ccesar  and  Flota,  A  Parody. 

A  BULL-BOG  so  fierce,  and  a  spaniel  s* 
meek, 

Convers’d  as  they  lay  on  the  movr  ; 

They  stared — and  they  barUM — and  they 
utter’d  a  squeak ! 

For  the  name  of  the  dog  vve  will  Caesar  be¬ 
speak, 

And  the  bitch  was  the  fiiir  little  Flo. 
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And,  O,  then,”  said  Ca-sar,  a  bu;!- 
baiting,  dear, 

“  To-morrow  lakes  place  at  the  fair  ; 

I  thither  am  sent  ;  Vvhile  I  very  much 
“  fear, 

Some  dog,  to  your  eyes  that  more  pleas- 
‘‘  ing  appear, 

“  Your  atfections  from  me  will  ensnare.^’ 

Nay, check  these  suspicions,”  said  Flora, 
distress’d. 

Nor  injure  your  true-love  so  fair; 

“  For  no  other  dog,  you  assured  may  rest, 

“  But  Caesar  alone,  with  my  heart  shall  be 
“  blest — 

“  For  Caesar  alone  ruleth  there. 

If 

e’er  on  my  charms  noisy  Fincher  or 
“  Jack 

“  Repose,  while  they  call  me  their  wife, 

I  wish,  (here  she  sent  forth  a  false  oath 
alack !) 

That  your  ghost  might  appear  without 
‘‘  tail  to  its  back, 

Ascend  from  below  with  a  terrible  crack, 

“  And  frighten  me  out  of  my  life'” 

To  T - g — n  hasten’d  this  bull-dog  so 

fierce, 

Little  Flora  gave  vent  to  her  woe; 

Scarce  three  days  elapsed  (how  I  grieve  to 
rehearse) 

When  a  greyhound,  bespangled  with  spots, 
what  a  curse  1 

Arrived  at  the  kennel  of  Flo. 

His  collar,  his  person,  his  flattering  vows, 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  swain — 

He  won  her  attachment  by  graces  and  bows; 

At  length  she  consented  to  call  him  her 
spouse — 

And  ne’er  thought  on  Csesar  again. 

And  now  they  were  join’d  in  Hymen’s  soft 
ties, 

And  now  they  for  feasting  prepar’d  : 

With  paiisfull  of  tripe  they  regailed  their 
eyes  ; 

B«t  how  great  was  their  wonder,  dismay, 
and  surprise, 

When  they  heard  the  bell  ring  in  the 
yard. 

Then  first,  mneh  astonish’d,  did  Flora  be¬ 
hold 

Some  other  dog  plac’d  at  her  side, 

Who  bark’d  not  at  all,  though  he  look’d  very 
bold. 

While  round  to  the  fair  one  his  eyeballs 
he  roll’d, 

And  open’d  his  mouth  very  wide. 

His  visage  was  gruff,  and  gigantic  his  paw. 

His  collar  was  sable  to  view  ; 

From  his  guests  on  a  sudden  did  pleasure 
withdraw  ; 

The  dogs  all  shriek’d  out  at  the  sight  of  his 
claw, 

And  the  cals  all  in  concert  cried— 


So  gi’eat  was  the  fear  and  dismay  that  he 
spread ; 

So  much  had  he  frighten’d  each  dog. 

None  spoke,  ’till  poor  Flora  took  courage, 
and  said — 

‘‘  I  pray  that  your  gruffaess  aside  might 
be  laid, 

While  you  deign  t©  partake  of  our 
“  prog.” 

This  said — her  request  with  allention  he 
grants, 

And  he  promised  to  alter  his  mien  ; 

He  began  like  a  donkey  to  kick  and  to 
prance ; 

His  flesh  from  his  bones  fell  as  if  ’twere  in 
romance — 

And  a  skeleton  dog  there  was  seen  ! 

Through  the  party  this  sent  forth  amaze¬ 
ment,  no  doubt ; 

This  struck  with  a  panic  the  row  ! — 

The  maggots  crept  in,  and  the  maggoti 
crept  out ; 

They  straggled,  they^  jump’d,  and  they 
scamper’d  about-- 

While  the  spectre  address’d  little  Flo. 

These  words  to  false  Flora  the  skeleton 
spake. 

While  boldly  he  claim’d  her  as  wife-=- 

Behold  I  am  come  without  tail  to  my 
”  back, 

To  bear  you  to  torture,  to  pains,  and  to 
“  rack  ;  ' 

To  sink  you  below  with  a  terrible  crack  ! 

“  And  so  put  an  end  to  your  life  1” 

He  spoke — and  his  claws  ronnd  the  fair  one 
he  threw  ; 

Poor  Flora  redoubled  her  moan  ; 

Then  off  with  his  prize  to  the  devil  he 
flew — 

Sad  fate  for  poor  Flora! — bnt  nobody  knew 

Which  way  to  Old  Nick  they  were  gone. 

Not  long  lived  the  greyhound,  and  none 
since  that  hour 

To  inhabit  the  kennel  presume  ; 

There,  chronicles  tell,  forced  by  some  migh¬ 
ty  pow’r. 

She  suffers  repentant  as  well  as  her  woer. 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom- 

At  midnight,  twelve  times  in  each  year* 
does  her  sprite. 

When  mortals  are  all  snoring  out, 

Appear  in  the  yard  on  a  moon-shiny  night 

(Ye  Gods,  what  a  dreadful  and  horrible 
sight!) 

And  scdreams  as  he  twirls  her  about. 

With  tubs  full  of  brimstone,  and  water,  and 
mud, 

’Midst  dog-goblins  they  utter  their  woe; 

A  toast  they  put  round  that  would  freeze 
one’s  heart’s  blood — 

Let  us  drink  a  health  to  Ca;sar  the  proud, 

“  And  his  consort  the  false  littla  Flo!” 
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Refusal  of  a  Comedy, 

AN  author  who  had  <»,iven  a  come¬ 
dy  into  the  hands  of  a  manager  lor 
Lis  perusal,  called  on  him  for  his 
opinion  of  the  piece.  Whilst  the  poor 
author  in  trcnibhng  anxiety  expected 
the  fate  of  his  performance,  the  ma¬ 
nager  returned  the  play  with  a  grave 
face,  sayipg,  “  Sir,  depend  upon  it, 
this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  laughed  utC 


A  Friendly  Id'ish, 

A  gentleman  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  complained  to  ano¬ 
ther,  that  age  had  committed  great 
outrages  upon  his  pierson,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  his  back  was  curved  like 
a  semi  circular  arch:  In  short,” 

added  he,  “  if  time  should  centinue  to 
be  equally  unkind  to  me,  I  should  not 
wonder  if,  in  a  short  time,  my  head 
was  to  sink  almost  as  low  as  my  feet,” 
“  1  should  be  happy  to  see  you  in  that 
situation,”  replied  his  friend.  The  old 
gentleman,  supposing  the  other  had 
a  regard  for  him,  petulantly  demand¬ 
ed  his  reason  for  so  extraordinary  a 
wish  ;  “  Because,”  resumed  the  other, 
**  considering  the  high  price  of  provi¬ 
sions,  it  would  be  a  comfortable  thing 
for  you,  if  you  could  make  both  ends 
meet.” 


Extraordinary  Accident, 

SOME  time  ago  the  landlord  of  the 

Folly  Ipn,  just  above  Maidenhead, 

(upon  a  young  and  valuable  horse 

bought  upon  speculation,  and  brought 

out  for  sale)  bunting  with  the  king’s 

hounds  near  ’I’aplovv,  and  taking  a 

leap  over  a  hedge  into  the  lane  where 

a  cottage  had  formerly  stood,  felt  the 

hind  parts  of  his  horse  sink  until  his 

own  feet  rested  on  the  ground :  un- 

foitunatelv  the  horse  continued  sink- 
•/ 

ing  by  his  own  weight,  and  a  seeming 
suction  into  an  old  w'cll,  obscured 
from  sight  by  the  brambles,  and  was, 


in  opposition  to  every  effort,  in  a  few 
minutes  obliged  lo  be  covered,, 
rather  buried)  in  that  state,  with  his 
head  about  two  feet  below  the  surface, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  owner,  and  the 
inexpressible  distress  of  every  sports¬ 
man  in  the  field. 


What  is  Life? 

IF  life  is  a  bubble,  and  breaks  with  a  glass, 

You  must  toss  oil'  your  wine,  if  you  wish 
it  to  last ; 

For  the  bubble  may  vvell  be  destroyed  with 
a  pulf, 

If 'tis  not  kept  floating  in  liquor  enough. 

If  life  is  a  flower  as  philosophers  say, 

’Tis  a  very  good  thing  understood  the  right 
way ; 

For  if  life  is  a  fiowev,  any  blockhead  caa 
tell, 

If  you’d  have  it  look  fresh,  you  must  moisten 
it  well. 

This  life  is  no  more  than  a  journey  ’tis  said. 

Where  the  roads  for  the  most  part  are  con¬ 
foundedly  bad ; 

So  let  wnnebe  our  spurs,  and  all  trav’llers 
will  own, 

That  whatever  the  roads,  we  jog  merrily 
on. 

This  world  to  a  theatre  liken’d  has  been, 

Where  each  man  around  has  a  part  in  the 
scene ; 

’Tis  our  part  to  be  drunk,  and  ’tis  matter  of 
fact, 

That  the  more  you  all  drink,  boys,  the  bet¬ 
ter  you  act. 

This  life  is  a  dream,  in  w  hich  many  will 
w'eep, 

W’ho  have  strange  silly  fancies,  and  cry  in 
their  sleep ; 

But  of  us,  when  we  wake  from  onr  dream 
’twill  be  said. 

That  the  tears  of  the  tankard  were  all  we 
shed. 


Geography, 

FOOTE,  who  had  a  sovereign  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  wife,  said  to  Murphy, 
“  You  may  learn  geography  from  her 
face ;  on  one  side  you  may  see  the 
Blue  Mountains,  on  the  other  the 
Black  Forests,  here  the  Red  Sea,  and 
here'  (pointing  to  his  forehead)  you 
may  evidently  behold  the  Rocks  of 
Sciilv.’^ 
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Anecdote  of  Richard  III. 

IN  the  town  of  Leicester,  the 
house  is  still  shewn  where  Richard 
III,  passed  the  night  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bosworth  ;  and  there  is  a  story 
of  him,  still  preserved  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  records,  which  illustrates  the  cau¬ 
tion  and  darkness  of  that  prince’s 
character.  It  was  his  custom  to  carry  “ 
among  the  baggage  of  his  camp,  a 
cumber^me  wooden  bed,  which  he 
pretended  w^as  the  only  bed  he  could 
sleep  in.  Here  he  contrived  a  secret 
receptacle  for  his  treasure,  which  lay 
concealed  under  a  weight  of  timber. 
After  the  fatal  day  on  which  Richard 
fell,  the  earl  of  Richmond  entered 
Leicester  with  his  victorious*  troops ; 
the  friends  of  Richard  were  pillaged, 
but  the  bed  was  neglected  by  every 
plunderer,  as  useless  lumber.  The 
owner  of  the  house  afterwards  disco¬ 
vering  the  hoard,  became  suddenly 
rich,  without  any  visible  cause.  He 
bought  lands,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  being  mayor  of  Lei¬ 
cester.  Many  years  afterwards,  his 
widow,  who  had  been  left  in  great 
affluence,  was  murdered  for  her  wealth 
by  her  servant  maid,  who  had  been 
privy  to  the  affair ;  and  at  the  trial  of 
this  woman  and  her  accomplices,  the 
whole  transaction  came  to  light. 


Anecdote  of  Socrates, 

ONE  day  Socrates,  having  for  a 
long  time  endured  his  wife’s  bawling, 
went  out  ot  his  house,  and  sat  dovvii 
before  the  door,  to  rid  himself  of  her 
impertinence.  The  woman,  enraged 
to  find  all  her  scolding  was  not  able 
to  disturb  his  tranquillity,  flung  a 
chamber  pot  full  upon  his  head. 
Those  that  happened  to  see  it,  laughed 
heartily  at  poor  Socrates ;  but  that 
philosopher  told  them,  smiling,  / 
thoug;ht  indeed s  that  after  so  much 
thundery  ice  should  have  some  rain. 


Anecdote  of  Sir  George  RooJee. 

THE  famous  Sir  George  Rooke, 
when  he  was  a  captain  of  the  marines, 
was  quaitered  at  a  village,  where  he 
buried  a  pretty  many  of  his  men ; 
at  length  the  parson  refused  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony  of  their  interment 
any  more,  unless  he  was  paid  for  it ; 
wdiich  being  told  Captain  Rooke,  he 
ordered  six  men  of  his  company  to 
carry  the  corpse  of  the  soldier  then 
dead,  and  lay  him  upon  the  parson’s 
hall  table.  This  so  embarrassed  the 
priest,  that  he  sent  the  captain  word, 
“  If  he  would  fetch  the  man  awayy  he 
would  hury  him  and  all  his  company 
for  nothing,’^ 


Anecdote  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston, 

THIS  lady  was  always  remarkable 
for  having  a  very  high  sense  of  her 
dignity ;  being  one  day  detained  in 
her  carriage  by  a  cart  of  coals  that  was 
unloading  in  a  very  narrow  street,  she 
leans  with  both  her  arms  upon  the 
door,  and  asked  the  fellow,  “  How 
dare  you,  sirrah,  to  stop  a  woman  of 
quality  in  the  street?”  “woman  of 
quality  !”  (replied  the  man) — “  Yes, 
fellow,  (rejoined  her  grace)  don’t  you 
see  my  arms  upon  my  carriage  T* — 
“  Yes,  I  do  indeed,  (he  answered) 
and  a  pair  of  d  —  d  coarse  arms  they 

are.  - 

Anecdote  of  Cibber, 

THE  manor  of  Winchendon  (for¬ 
merly  the  estate  of  the  Wharton  fa¬ 
mily)  is  situated  in  a  very  dirty  part  of 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  where  the 
soil  is  a  very  stiff  clay.  Cibber  the 
laureat,  wlio  sometimes  visited  the  fa¬ 
mous  duke  of  Wharton  at  that  place, 
was  once  in  his  coach  with  him,  when 
it  went  very  slowly  through  a  deep 
slough.  Colley,  with  his.  usual  viva¬ 
city  aiid  assurance,  said  to  his  grace, 
“  !t  is  reported,  my  lord  duke,  that 
you  run  out  of  your  estate,  but  it  is 
impossible  fur  you  to  run  ttut  of  this.” 
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Ingratitude, 

SOON  after  the  first  performance 
of  the  School  for  Scandal,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  to  Sheiidan,  that  Mr.  Cum 
beiiand  had  observed  that  h6  saw  it, 
but  could  find  nothing  in  it  to  make 
him  laugh.  “ 'I’his,”  said  the  former, 
was  very  ungrateful,  for  1  laughed 
heartily  at  his  tragedy." 

,  A  Pulpit  Bull. 

A  CLERGYMAN  preaching  in  the 
city^  on  the  anniveisary  of  a  charity 
for  girls,  foigetting  the  last  circum- 
stance,  informed  his  audience,  that 
through  their  munificence,  some  ol 
the  objects  of  this  charity  might 
hereafter  become  lord  mayors  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  e\en  archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury, 


Enigr/iatical  List  of  Heathen  Gods 
and  Goddesses. 

AN  useful  piece  of  furniture. 

An  article,  and  a  contraction  of 
two  short  words. 

To  spoil,  changing  the  last  letter. 

Three-sevenths  of  a  precious  stone, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  surprize. 

Three-fourths  of  a  man’s  Christian 
name,  and  a  consonant. 

Three-fourths  of  a  leap,  and  an 
adverb  of  denying. 

Three  fourths  oftoscQurge,  undone 
half  of  a  torturing  machine. 

To  load,  changing  a  letter,  and  to 
smuggle  transposed. 

Three-eights  of  a  window,  and  two- 
fifths  of  to  introduce. 

Half  of  a  Chinese  vessel,  and  a 
quarter  of  unwillingness. 

Half  a  bladder,  half  a  scolding 
woman,  and  a  vowel 

Half  a  Russian  priest,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  fragraat  shrub. 

One- tenth  of  rough,  and  one-fourth 
of  drunken. 

Two-sevenths  of  a  blessing,  and 
three-fourths  of  to  ponder. 

Half  of  to  fasten,  and  half  of  to 
assemble. 


Two-sevenths  of  a  balcony,  and  a 
Roman  emperor. 

Three-eighths  of  a  small  monkey, 
and  one-sixlh  of  a  floodgate. 

To  cover  with  wax,  and  one-ei  ghlh 
of  a  small  dagger. 

7  hree-firtlis  of  mockery,  and  half 
of  to  sweep. 

Half  a  relation,  a  measure,  and  a 
vowel. 

Three-fourths  of  not  many,  and 
halt  of  to  fondle. 

77iree  eights  of  a  Turkish  soldier, 
and  one-lifth  of  a  compound  spirit. 

Splendour,  changing  a  letter,  and 
two- fifths  of  dirty. 

7'hree-fifrhs  of  a  journal,  and  two- 
thirds  of  to  bite. 

One-third  of  rudeness,  and  half  of 
to  frolic. 

Two-fifteenths  of, melancholy,  and 
half  of  to  threaten. 

Half  of  to  divide,  and  two-sevenths 
of  a  whirlwind. 

Half  to  restrain,  and  half  of  to 
trifle. 


Neck  or  Nothing. 

FOOTE  dining  at  the  house  of 
M  rs.  Thrale  found  nothing  to  his 
liking,  and  sat  in  expectation  of  some¬ 
thing  better  coming  up.  A  neck  of 
mutton  being  the  last  thing,  he  refused 
it,  as  he  had  the  other  dishes.  As 
the  servant  wd-s  taking  it  away,  how¬ 
ever,  understanding  that  there  was 
nothing  more,  he  called  out  to  the 
fellow,  “  Hollo,  master,  bring  that 
back  again ;  1  now  find  it  is  neck  or 
nothing,’* 


Modest  Preacher, 

WHEN  doctor - preaches  said 

an  humble  pastor,  the  ploughman 
leaves  his  furrow,  the  tradesman  his 
shop,  the  scholar  his  books,  and  the 
fine  lady  her  toilet,  to  crow'd  round 
his  pulpit.  ‘‘  When  I  preach,  I  set 
all  things  to  rights  again,  and  every 
one  follows  his  own  business.” 
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Anecdote, 

THE  metliod  which  Kinsj  Sigar 
took  of  giiining  the  a  Sections  of 
Aviida,  daughter  to  iliekiug  of  Goth¬ 
land,  was  somewhat  miconinton. 
Tiiis  lady,  contrary  to  the  manners 
and  disposition  of  her  sex,  exercised 
the  profession  of  piracy,  and  was 
scouring  the  seas  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
.wliiie  a  foreign  prince  was  offering  sa- 
craflces  to  her  beauty  at  the  shrine  of 
love.  Perceiving  that  this  masculine 
lady  was  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
usual  arts  of  lovers,  Sigar  took  the 
extraordinary  resolution  of  addressing 
her  in  a  method  more  agreeable  .to 
her  humour.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
went  in  rpiest  of  her,  and  engaged 
her  in  a  furious  battle,  which  continu¬ 
ed  two  davs  without  intermission : 

tj 

thus  gaining  possession  of  a  heart,  to 
be  conquered  only  by  valour. 


Anecdote  of  the  late  King, 

HIS  majesty  once,  on  his  return 
to  England  from  his  German  domin¬ 
ions,  having  his  carraige  broke  down 
between  the  Brill  and  the  Helvoet- 
sluys,  was  obliged  to  stay  at  an  ob¬ 
scure  public-house  on  the  road,  whilst 
some  of  his  servants  went  forward  to 
order  another  carriage.  The  refresh¬ 
ment  he  had  there,  was  a  pot  of  cof¬ 
fee  for  himself  and  Lord  Delawar, 
and  four  bottles  of  Holland’s  gin, 
made  into  punch,  for  the  footmen  ; 
however,  when  the  bill  came  to  be 
called  for,  the  honest  Dutchman, 
knowing  who  he  had  under  his  roof, 
made  out  the  following  charge  :  “  To 
refreshment  for  his  sacred  majesty 
King  George  the  Second,  and  hous- 
hold,  Lord  Delawar  was  so 

provoked  at  such  an  imposition,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  raising  bis  voice 
so  loud,  thai  tiie  kirig  overheard  him, 
•and  insisted  upon  knowing  the  parti¬ 
culars  ;  which  his  lordship  liad  iu> 


sooner  informed  him  of,  than  he  very 
good-humout  dly  replied,  *'■  He  is  a 
very  great  rogue  ,  however,  my  lord, 
let  him  be  paid :  kings  seldom  call 
this  way/’ 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

A  GENTLEMAN  observing  to 
the  doctor,  that  there  was  less  vagrant 
poor  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  said  there  was 
no  instance  of  a  beggar  dying  in  the 
streets  there.  I  believe  you  are  very 
right,  sir,  says  Johnson,  but  that  does 
not  arise  for  the  want  of  vagrants,  hut 
the  impossibility  of  starving  a  Scotch- 
7nan.'* 

Anecdote  of  a  Drummer, 

IN  the  late  war,  an  English  drum¬ 
mer  having  wandered  from  his  camp, 
and  getting  too  near  the  French  lines, 
he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the 
French  commander,  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  spy  disguised  in  a  drummer’s 
uniform.  On  being  asked  who  he  wasj 
he  answered,  a  drummer  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  service.  This  not  gaining  credit, 
a  drum  was  sent  for,  and  lie  was  de¬ 
sired  to  beat  a  couple  of  marches, 
which  accordingly  he  did,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  Frenchman’s  suspicion. 
However,  he  desired  the  drummer  to 
beat  a  retreat,  A  retreat,  sir!  (re¬ 
plied  the  Briton)  I  don’t  know  what 
it  is,  nor  is  it  known  in  the  English 
service.”  This  answer  so  pleased  the 
French  officer,  that  he  dismissed  the 
drummer,  and  wrote  to  his  general, 
cooniiending  his  spirited  behaviour. 

Anecdote. 

A  NKGBO,  who  bad  become  a 
bankrupt,  surrendered  himself  to  his 
creditor,  wiio,  according  to  Irte  es¬ 
tablished  custom  of  the  country  in 
such  cases,  sold  iiim  to  the  Danes. 
Before  the  depaiiure  of  the  vessel  for 
the  West-Indies,  the  son  of  tliis man 
3  s 
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came  to  him  on  shi|>board.  After  the 
tenderest  eifusions  of  sensibility  on 
both  sides,  the  son  respectfifliy  re¬ 
proached  the  father  for  not  having 
made  use  of  the  power  the  law  gave 
him,  of  selling  hischildjen  for  paying 
his  debts ;  and  demanded  with  great 
earnestness,  to  be  allowed  to  take  his 
place;  but  the  father,  not  less  gene¬ 
rous  than  the  son,  having  refused  to 
agree  to  this  exchange,  the  son  applied 
to  the  owner  of  the  slaves,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  him,  that 
a  young  robust  person  was  better  able 
to  bear  the  fatigue,  than  a  man  al¬ 
ready  advanced  in  years.  This  offer 
was  accepted  ;  the  son  was  put  in 
chains,  and  the  father,  in  spite  of 
himself,  not  being  able  to  prevent  it, 
was  set  at  liberty.  Mr.  Isert  having 
been  witness  to  this  generous  contest, 
was  so  affected  by  it,  as  to  represent 
it  to  the  governor,  who,  moved  by 
the  story,  sent  for  the  owner  of  the 
slaves,  and  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  money  he  had  given  for 
the  old  man,  and  restored  the  son  to 
his  father. 

Those  who  wish  to  degrade  human 
nature  and  vilify  the  works  of  God, 
often  meet  with  facts  which  contra¬ 
dict  thoir  detestable  hypothesis,  God 
made  man  upright;  and  there  are 
traces  of  the  original  propensity  of 
the  human  mind  to  beneficence  and 
kindness,  in  all  nations,  and  among 
every  people.  Whoever  attempts  to 
inculcate  an  opposition  doctrine,  is 
guilty  of  treason — not  against  the 
king  —not  against  the  nation,  but 
against  the  majesty  of  human  nature. 


Anecdote  of  a  Man  of  Quality,  and 
a  Reverend  French  Bishop, 

A  NOBLEMAN  advised  a  French 
bishop  to  make  an  addition  to  bis 
house,  of  a  new  wing  in  the  modern 
style.  The  bishop  immediately  an¬ 
swered  him,  “  The  difference,  my 
ford,  that  there  is  between  your  ad¬ 


vice,  and  that  which  the  devil  gave 
to  our  Saviour,  is,  that  Satan  advised 
Jesus  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread, 
that  the  poor  might  be  fed,  and  you 
desire  me  to  turn  the  bread  of  the 
poor  into  stones."' 


Anecdote  of  an  Attorney, 

A  WORTHY  old  gentleman  in  the 
country,  having  employed  an  attorney 
of  whom  he  had  a  pretty  good  opin¬ 
ion,  to  do  some’  law  business  for  him 
fn  London,  was  greatly  surprized  on 
bis  CO, mins;  to  town,  and  demanding 
his  bill  of  law  charges,  to  find  that  it 
amounted  to  at  least  three  times  the 
sum  he  expected.  The  honest  attor¬ 
ney  assured  him,  that  there  was  no 
article  in  his  bill  but  what  was  fair 
and  reasonable.  Nay,  said  the  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  there’s  one  of  them,  I 
am  sure,  cannot  be  so,  for  you  have  set 
down  three  shillings  and  fourpence 
for  going  to  Southwark,  when  none  of 
my  business  lay  that  way;  pray  what 
is  the  meaning  of  lhat>  sir?  Oh! 
sir,  said  he,  that  was  for  fetching  the 
turkey  and  chine  from  the  carrier’s, 
that  you  sent  me  for  a  present  out  of 
the  country. 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  King, 

DR.  KING,  late  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  having  invited  several  persons 
of  distinction  to  dine  with  him,  had, 
amongst  a  great  variety  of  dishes,  a 
fine  leg  of  mutton  and  caper-sauce  ; 
but  the  doctor,  who  was  not  fond  of 
butter,  and  remarkable  for  preferring 
a  trencher  to  a  plate,  had  some  of  the 
above  pickles  reserved  dry  for  his  own 
use;  which,  as  he  was  mincing,  he 
called  aloud  to  tlie  company  to  observe 
him  ;  I  liere  present  you,  ray  lords 
and  gentlemen,  said  he,  with  a  sight 
that  may  henceforward  serve  you  to 
talk  of  as  something  curious,  that  yow 
saw  an  archbishop  of  Dublin,  at  four¬ 
score  and  seven  years  of  age,  cut  ca¬ 
pers  upon  a  trencher. 
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Anecdote  of  the.  late  Sir  William 
Stanhope, 

Tins  gentlennn  coming  out  of 
Drur\-Lane  tl'.eatie,  with  a  lady 
under  liis  arm,  was  met  by  a  couple 
of  bucks,  who  took  some  liberties, 
not  very  acceptable  to  the  lady,  or  her 
protector. 

Sir  William,  whose  courage  was 
equal  to  his  gallantry,  immediately 
called  upon  the  gentleman  to  answer 
for  their  misconduct. 

One  of  the  heroes  steps  forw'ard 
and  says,  Sir,  the  lady  wearing  ar¬ 
tificial  colour  on  her  cheeks,  we  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  fair  game.*’  Sir  William’s 
reply,  and  his  gubsequent  conduct, 
did  honour  to  his  prowess  and  plain 
sincerity. 

Gentlemen,”  said  he,  I  may 
have  mistaken  the  roses  on  tlie  lady’s 
cheeks  for  the  ornaments  of  pure  and 
simple  nature;  I  shall  be  happy,  if, 
by  your  means,  I  shall  be  cured  of 
my  illusion. — But  I  swear  by  G— , 
you  shall  never  evade  me,  until  I  shall 
have  fully  proved  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  your  assertion. 

“  Retire  with  me,”  continues  Sir 
William,  **  to  the  Rose  Tavern,  there 
the  experiment  shall  be  made,” 

To  the  Rose  they  repaired — cold 
and  hot  water  were  called  for,  and 
applied  with  a  napkin,  smeared  with 
soap  and  pomatum.  Obstinate  na¬ 
ture  prevailed — the  roses  did  not 
fade,  but  bloomed  more  in  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  bucks  were  convinced — they 
begged  pardon  for  their  transgressions, 
and  wished  to  depart  in  peace. 

“  Not  60,”  says  Sir  William,  “  You 
have  been  satisfied  and  so  will  I,  The 
lady  has  undergone  the  ordeal,  and 
she  has  come  fronrit  pure  and  unpol¬ 
luted.  My  part  I  have  to  act;  you 
must,  on  your  knees,  ask  the  lady’s 
pardon  ”  They  did  so. 

“  Now  gentlemen,”  said  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  “  do  not  blush  at  your  past  c^on- 


duct ;  the  liberty  you  took  was  not  only 
justifiable,^  but  even  proper,  if,  at 
your  own  risk,  you  ran  the  peril  of  tije 
pro(>f.  If  I  had  proved  her  a  pici\ 
the  most  odious  and  perfidious  of  all 
miposlors,  I  should,  in  the  language 
of  Othello,  ‘  have  whistled  her  off, 
and  let  her  down  the  wig'd,  a  prey  to 
fortune;’  but  as  she  is  pure  from  that 
contagion,  1  insist  on  your  supping 
and  drinking  a  bottfe  of  Burgundy 
witii  the  offended  innocent  and  her 
protector.” 


Anecdote, 

ABOUT  half  a  century  ago,  when  / 
it  was  more  the  fashion  to  drink  ale  at 
Oxford  than  it  is  at  present,  a  humor¬ 
ous  fellow  of  punniog  njeniory  estab¬ 
lished  and  ale-house  near  the  pound, 
and  wrote  over  his  door,  ‘‘  Ale  sold* 
by  the  pound.”-— As  his  ale  was  as 
good  as  his  jokes,  the  Oxonians  re¬ 
sorted  to  his  house  in  great  numbers, 
and  sometimes  staid  there  beyond 
the  college  hours,  This  was  made  a 
matter  of  complaint  to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who  was  desired  to  take 
away  his  licence,  by  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  university.  Bonn! 
face  was  summoned  to  attend,  and 
when  he  came  into  the  vice-chancel¬ 
lor’s  presence,  he  began  hawking  and 
spitting  about  the  room;  this  the 
chancellor  observed,  and  asked  what 
he  meant  by  it?  ‘‘Please  your  wor¬ 
ship,”  said  he,  “  1  am  come  here  on 
purpose  to  clear  myself.’" 

The  vice-chancellor  imagined  that 
he  actually  weighed  his  ale,  and  sold 
it  in  that  manner ;  he  therefore  said 
to  him,  «  They  tell  me  you  sell  ale  by 
the  pound  ;  is  that  true  V  “  No,  and 
please  your  worship,”  replied  the  wit, 
“How  do  you  then!”  said  the  chan¬ 
cellor.  “  Very  W'ell,  t  thank  you  sir,” 
replied  the  wit,  “  How  do  you  do?” 

1  he  chancellor  laughed,  and  said, 

“  Get  away  for  a  rascal ;  i'll  sav  no 
more  to  you.”  The  fellow  deparled. 

3  s  2 
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•and  crossing  the  quadrafigle,  met  the 
proctor  who  {aid  the  infoi  nration ; 
“  Sir/’  said  he,  the  vice-ciiaiiceilor 
wants  to  speak  with  ^You,”  and  return 
with  him.  “  Here  sic/’  said  he,  “  here 
he  is/’  W1h»  1”  said  tl)e  chancellor. 
“Why,  sir/’  said  he,  “yon  sent  me 
for  a  rascal,  and  I  have  hrought  you 
the  greatest  one  1  know  of.” 


Anecdote, 

SE^VARD,  the  brave  earl  of  Nor- 
tlmmberland,  feeling,  in  his  sickness, 
that  he  drew  near  his  end,  quitted  his 
lied,  and  put  on  his  armour,  saying, 
“  That  It  became  not  a  man  to  die  like 
a  beast on  which  he  died  standing  ; 
an  act  as  heroic  as  it  was  singular. 

Anecdote  of  Dr,  Johnson. 

WHEN  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  Scot¬ 
land,  amongst  other  curiosities  shewn 
him,  he  was  taken  to  a  very  ancient 
and  high  castle,  which  was  reckoned 
to  command  the  most  extensive  view 
of  any  in  the  country:  “Well,  sir, 
(says  the  guide)  wliat  do  yo  think  of 
this  prospect  E — “  By  much  the  finest 
in  all  Scotland,”  says  the  doctor,  “  for 
I  can  here  see  the  road  to  England.” 


Anecdote, 

A  MOST  egrt'gious  fop  ordered 
his  servant  not  to  suffer  any  body  to 
intrude  upon  him,  because  he  was 
going  to  adonize  himself.  .4  lady 
called  shortly  after  this  injunction, 
and  inquired  of  the  servant  for  his 
master.  “  Madam,”  (said  lie)  you 
cannot  see  my  master.” — But  I  must, 
I  have  very  particular  business  with 
him,”  returned  the  lady  ;  “  pray  why 
can’t  1  see  him  ?”  Because,”  re¬ 
plied  valet  “  he  is  but  this  mo¬ 
ment  gone  up  to  idolize  himself.” 


A  Receipt  in  Cookery, 

SOME  gentlemen  in  a  codee-house 
disputing  about  the  best  mode,  ot 
dressing  a  beef-^teak  ;  says  Wewitzer, 
“  For  mv  pat  t,  1  prefer  Shaksj^eare’s 
receipt,” — “  Shakspeare’s  receipt.”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  at  the  company,  “  what 
is  that  ?” 

If  when  ’twere  done,  ’{were  well  done. 

“  Then  ’{were  weii  it  were  done  quickiy.” 


Preparatory  Practice, 

A  CORDELIk.R  emce  pleaching 
liefore  Cardinal  PJchlieii,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  French  nobility,  was  after 
the  sermon  introduced  to  the  minister, 
who  told  him  he  was  pleased  with  liis 
discourse;  but  added,  he  was  surpris¬ 
ed  that  a  provincial  priest  could  speak 
before  such  an  assembly  without  any 
embarrassment.  “  Whv,  mv  lord 
cardinal,”  said  the  preacher,  “  I  knew 
1  was  to  have  that  honour  some 
months  ago,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  ]  have  every  morning  rehearsed 
my  sermon  before  the  cabbages  in  my 
own  garden,  and  one  great  red  cab¬ 
bage,  which  grows  in  the  centre,  I 
ulwaysconsidered  as  yourexceilency,” 


A  WeeEs  Work^  in  a  Letter  from  a 
Youth  to  his  Father, 

Dear  Father, 

“  1  WRITE  to  you  this  day,  which 
is  Monday y  and  mean  to  send  it  by 
the  messenger  who  goes  from  hence 
to-morrow,  luesday ;  he  will  be  in 
London  by  Wednesday^  and  you  will 
receive  it  on  Thursday :  please  let  nae 
have  some  money  by  Friday^  as  I 
shall  quit  this  place  on  Saiurdayy  and 
be  with  you  on  Sunday,’* 

Useful  Hint, 

IN  the  parlour  of  a  publicTiouse 
in  Fleet-stieet,  there  is  written  over 
the  chim  ney^-piece  the  following  notice: 
“  Gentlemen  learning  to  spell  are  de¬ 
sired  to  me  yesterday’s  paper.” 
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could  not  iorbear  the  levity  of  tluub- 


Cluiracter  of  Oliver  CromwdL 

OLIVER  Cromwell  wa^  of  a  ro¬ 
bust  make  and  con^-tiimion ;  his  as¬ 
pect  manly  though  clownish.  Ilis 
education  exteculed  no  further  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  but  he  inherited  great  talents 
from  nature;  though  they  were  such 
as  he  could  not  have  exerted  to  ad¬ 
vantage  at  any  other  juncture  tlum 
that  of  a  civil  war  in  (lamed  by  religi¬ 
ous  contests. 

His  character  was  composed  of  an 
amazing  combination  of  enthusiasm, 
hypocrisy,  and  ambition.  He  was 
possessed  of  courage  and  resolution, 
that  overlooked  all  dangers,  and  saw 
no  difficulties.  He  dived  into  the 
characters  of  mankind  with  wonderlul 
sagacity,  while  he  concealed  his  own 
purposes  under  the  impenetrable  veil 
of  dissimulation. 

He  reconciled  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  to  the  most  rigid  notions  of 
religious  obligations.  From  the  se¬ 
verest  exercise  of  devotion,  he  relax¬ 
ed  into  the  most  ridiculous  and  idle 
amusements, 

Cromwell  possessed  a  vigorous 
and  active  understanding;  and  could 
assume,  whenever  he  pleased,  that 
dignity  of  manners  which  befitted  his 
high  station.  But  when  he  relaxed 
himself  from  the  toils  of  war,  or  the 
cares  of  government,  his  amusements 
frequently  consisted  of  the  lowest 
buffoonery. 

Before  the  trial  of  Charles  1.  when 
a  meeting  was  held  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  republican  part}^  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  officers,  to  concert  the  model  of 
the  intended  new  government — after 
the  debates  on  this  most  interesting 
and  important  subject,  Ludlow  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Cromwell  by  way  of 
frolic  threw  a  cushion  at  his  head  ; 
and  even  in  the  high  court  of  justice, 
in  that  solemn  moment  when  he  took 
the  pen  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the 
unhappy  monarch’s  execution,  he 


in*''  ihe  face  of  his  neighbour  with  the 
ink. 

Cromwell  was  cruel  and  tyrafinic 
from  policy;  just  and  temperate  irom 
inclination  ;  perplexeci  and  despicable 
in  his  discourse  ;  clear  and  cotisuui- 
rnate  in  his  designs  ;  ndiculous  in  his 
reveries;  fiecjutntly  respectable  in  bis 
conduct:  in  a  word,  he  was  the 
strangest  compound  of  villainy  and 
virtue,  baseness  asid  magnanimity, 
absurdity  ami  good  sense,  that  we 
find  on  record  in  the  annals  ot  man¬ 
kind 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  the  3d  of 
September,  l65S.;  and  Richard,  his 
son,  was  proclaimed  protector  in  his 
room  :  but  Richard  being  of  a  very 
different  disposition  from  his  father, 
resigned  his  authority  the  22d  of 
April,  1659;  and  soon  after,  signed 
his  abdication  in  form,  and  retired  to 
the  continent.  He  travelled  there  for 
a  few  years  after  his  resignation,  and 
then  returned  to  England ;  residing 
in  peace  as  a  private  country  gentle¬ 
man,  upon  his  paternal  estate  at  Ches- 
hunt,  where  he  died,  highly  respected 
for  his  social  virtues,  at  the  age  of  86. 


The  Dead  Alive, 

A  MAN  sitting  one  evening  in  an 
alehouse,  thinking  how  to  get  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  next  day,  saw  a  lei  low 
dead  drunk  upon  the  opposite  bench. 
“  Do  you  not  wish  to  get  rid  of  this 
sot  F’  said  he  to  the  landlord.  “  1  do, 
and  half-a-crowii  shall  speak  my 
thanks,”  was  the  reply.  Agreed,'' 
said  the  other,  gel  me  a  sack."  A 
sack  was  procured  and  put  over  the 
drunken  guest.  Away  trudged  the 
man  with  Ins  burthen,  till  he  came  to 
the  house  of  a  noted  resurrectionist, 
at  whose  door  he  knocked.  “  Who’s 
there?"  said  a  voice  from  within.  “  I 
have  brought  }  oil  a  subject d  replied 
the  man  ;  so  come,  quick,  give  me 
my  fee,"  The  inoney  was  immediately 
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piiid,  and  t!ie  suck  with  its  contents, 
deposited  in  the  suri^ery.  The  motion 
of  c|uiek  Widking  had  acariy  recover¬ 
ed  the  poor  viciim.  who,  before  the 
other  was  gone  two  minutes,  endea¬ 
voured  to  €ixti'ica!e  himself  from  the 
suck,  '1’he  purchaser,  enraged  at  be¬ 
ing  tfuis  outwitted,  ran  after  the  man 
who  had  ilcceived  him,  coilareJ 
him,  and  cried  out,  Why,  you  dog, 


the  inun’s  ativef'- 


■  live  V’  answered 


the  other,  “  so  much  the  better;  kiU 


him  when  you  ivmt  klmJ* 


Enigmatical  List  of  Fishes. 

TO  half  of  a  scourge,  add  a  vessel  welid 
kfsown.  j 

Three-tcnibs  of  a  poet,  one  fourth  of  a  [ 
stone,  [ 

And  till’  initial  of  him  who  sits  on  the  [ 
throne.  J  • 

A  pronoun  and  circle  the  next  will  declare. 

Three-fifths  of  a  song,  and  one-seventh  to 
compare. 

Two-sixths  of  to  snaear,  and  one-third  to 
desire. 

Two-sixths  of  a  chest,  and  one-third  to 
expire. 

Three-fourths  of  to  range,  and  two-fiftbs  of 
to  blame. 

Three-sevenths  of  to  smite,  and  two-fifths 
of  a  game. 

Two-thirds  of  a  peg,  and  tw  o-thirds  of  to 
see. 

Of  a  serpent  just  half,  and  two- fifths  of  a 
tree. 

Tbre/e- fourths  of  a  blockhead,  one-seventh 
to  defend, 

One-sixth  of  a  breach,  and  two-ninths  of  to 
bend. 

Three-fourths  of  to  think,  and  two-fifths 
of  to  speak.  ' 

Three-fourths  of  to  wound,  and  th’  initial 
of  weak. 

Three-fifths  of  to  level,  one-sixth  of  to 
steep, 

And  two -sixths  of  what  ladies  are  said  not 
to  keep. 

Two-sixths  of  to  cheer, and  half  of  to  guide. 

One-fifth  of  a  bird,  and  two-sevenths  of 
pride. 

Two-sevenths  of  to  beg,  one-fourth  of  a 
field. 

Two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  and  one-sixth  of  to 
yield 

Three-sevenths  of  a  gin,  and  two-sixths 
of  to  gain. 

Three-fifths  of  a  pipe,  and  one-fourth  of 
plaifi. 


One-sixth  of  an  insect,  two-fifths  of  to 
share. 

Two-thirds  of  a  crowd,  and  one-sixth  to 
declare. 

Three  -Sonrths  of  to  join,  and  one-seventh  of 
rav  e. 

Three-fourths  of  a  dress,  and  one-fifth  of  a 
knave. 

Two-sixths  of  to  mangle,  the  same  of  to 
pine. 

Of  a  quadrupede  half,  and  one-fifth  of  a 
sign. 

Hiree-sevenths  of  thin,  and  twm  ninths  of  a 
quack. 

Of  a  niggard  three-fifths,  and  one-third  of  a 

cliSC  ^  -w 

Two-sixths  of  a  monkey,  one  third  of  a 

f’-vig. 

Just  half  of  to  vow%  and  the  initial  of  big, 

To  conclude,  learned  gents,  I  would  have 
you  write  down. 

Three-sevenths  of  to  rob,  and  a  Somerset 
town. 


An  Epigram  on  a  Quarrel  between  two 
Doctors. 

A  DOCTOPt  late,  on  blood  deeds  intent, 

A  cbaileage  to  a  brother  doctor  sent, 

More  prudent  be,  and  tender  of  his  hide. 

By  law  the  matter  wishes  to  decide. 

To  end  this  mighty  business  in  a  thrice, 
Dear  Doctors,  take  an  unknown  friend’s 
advice ; 

Let  each  for  each  a  bold  prescription  draw, 
A  fate  more  sure  thaa  pistol,  sw^ord,  or 
law. 


One  Thing  needful. 

TO  make  a  plumb  pudding,  a  French 
count  once  took 

This  authentic  receipt  from  an  English 
lord’s  cook : 

“  Mix  suet,  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  meal,  fruit, 
‘‘  and  spice, 

“  Of  sileh  number,  such  measure,  such 
a  weight,  and  such  price  ; 

Drop  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  to  quicken 
“  the  mess ; 

“  And  boil  it  for  so  many  hours — more  or 
“  less.” — 

These  directions  were  tried,  but  when  tried 
bad  no  good  ill ; 

’Twas  all  wash  and  all  squash,  but  ’twas 
not  English  pudding ; 

So  monsieur  in  a  pet  sent  a  second  request, 

For  the  cook  that  prescrib’d,  to  assist  when 
’twas  drest ; 

Who  of  course  to  comply  with  his  honour’s 
beseeching, 

Like  an  old  cook  of  Colebrook,  marclPd 
into  the  ivitcheq. 
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The  French  conks  when  they  saw  him, 
talk'd  loud,  and  talk’d  long  ; 

They  wave  sure  all  was  right;  he  could  iluJ 
nothing  vv’x-ong : 

’Till  just  as  the  mixture  was  rais’d  to  the 
pot. 

Halloa! — Hold  your  bauds!”  scream’d 
astonish’d  John  Trott : 

Don’t  you  see  yon  %vant  one  thing,  like 
‘‘  fools  as  you  are?” 

Vone  ting,  Sare  ! — Vat?^’ 

“  Why — A  Pudding  Cloth,  sarel*’ 


An  Account  of  the  Plague  in  London. 

THIS  dreadful  pestilence  broke 
OHt  in  the  month  of  May,  ldd5,  after 
a  severe  frost  in  the  preceding  yettr, 
and  after  a  warning  given  by  a  great 
plague  in  Holland,  which  occasioned 
a  prohibition  of  merchandize  from 
that  country  ill  1 654.  At  the  close 
of  which  year  two  or  three  persons 
died  suddenly  at  Weatrainster  with 
.symptoms  of  that  disease.  Some  of 
their  neighbours  being  terrified,  re¬ 
moved  into  the  city,  who,  by  carrying 
the  taint,  spread  the  fatal  poison,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  whole  city  was  ir¬ 
recoverably  infected.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  aforesaid  prohibition,  the 
plague  was  communicated  by  goods 
imported  from  HolUud,  brought 
thither  from  the  Levant,  and  (irst 
broke  out  in  Long-Acre,  near  the 
upper  end  of  Drury-L3£3e,fn  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  at  the 
house  wherein  the  goods  were  lodged 
and  unpacked,  which  spread  from 
that  house  to  others,  by  the  unwary 
conversing  with  the  sick,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  death  of  nine  persons ; 
tins  hajipened  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
monthofMay.  A  Frenchman,  who 
lived  contiguous  to  the  infected  houses 
removed  to  Beaibinder-Lane  in  the 

citv,  and  died  of  the  infection.  Hie 

%/  '  ^ 

secretaries  of  state  being  apj'.rised  of 
it,  immediately  sent  twojihysicians  and 
a  surgeon  to  inspect  tlie  several  bodies 
of  tlie  deceased,  who  reported  it  was 
the  plague,  and  ihreatened  universal 
kifec-tion,and  that  it  was  impossible  to 


stop  i?,  so  many  people  having  visited 
the  disiempeied. 

Fear  and  horror  seized  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  who  conceived  that  the 
plague  visited  England  every  forty 
years,  because  such  an  event  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  year  l6'25.  These  frightful 
apprehensions  were  kept  up  and  in¬ 
creased  by  astrologers,  &c.  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  clergy  exerted  themselves 
and  exposed  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  the  practice)  to  whom  they  resorted 
to  have  their  nativities  cast,  and  to 
know  their  fortunes.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  not  one  of  these  fore 
cunning  men  appeared  after  the  cala¬ 
mity  ceased,  who  could  tell  the  fate 
ofoth\n’5,  but  knew  not  their  own. 
Enthusiasts  who  ran  dp  and  down  the 
streets  preaching  destruction  to  tiie  in¬ 
habitants  ;  tlie  dreams  of  old  women, 
and  the  imaginary  representations  and 
appearances  of  dead  bodies,  coifins, 
hearses,  &c.  in  the  air,  greatly  heigtht- 
ened  the  distress;  to  which  also  the 
discourses  of  some  ministers,  who 
prophesied  dismal  things,  not  a  little 
contributed.  The  psiople  were  equally 
mad  in  running  after  quacks,  whose 
pills  and  portions  rather  prepared 
their  bodies  for  the  plague,  than  pre¬ 
served  tlicsn  against  it.  They  had 
recourse  also  to  charms  and  amulets 
fur  preservation  (their  fears  having 
rendered  them  stupid)  whose  insuiii- 
ciency  soon  appeared  by  the  deafli  of 
the  wearers,  who  were  thrown  into  the 
common  graves  with  these  trumpery 
about  their  necks, 

Tiie  seeds  of  tfje  plague  being  con¬ 
fined  by  a  severe  frost,  did  not  appear 
until  about  April,  when  the  Warmth  of 
the  spring  gave  them  sufficient  force, 
and  the  distemper  again  shewed  itself 
in  St.  Giles’s.  But  the  deaths  de- 
creasirig  in  the  weekly  bill  from  nine 
to  three,  the  minds  of  the  people,  be¬ 
fore  !( rrified,  were  appease/J.  Fears 
M'Cie  hushed,  and  ho|n's  took  ifiace. 
These,  alas  !  were  of  short  coufiiiu- 
auce,  for  in  tiie  next  bill,  the  number 
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of  fhe  dead  increased  froni  three  to 
fourteen:  irn  the  next  to  seventeen; 
in  the  next  to  fnrty-three ;  aiid  the 
disease  not  only  increased  but  dis¬ 
persed.  How  dreadful  tire  epnsterria- 
tion!  What  fearful  nresaj^es  of  a  de-' 
solntiii*?  jod^i:.o'ien1 !  Mow  terrible  arid 
inehsfidioiv  tiie  sii'ih!  !  I'he  wealfhv 
arid 'powerful  ilyina  iuto  the  country, 
'as  from  a  rontlagration,  for  security  ; 
the  streets  daily  v?jowded  with  car¬ 
riages,  horses,  and  waggons  ;  the  city 
deserted  by  its  opulent  inhabitants, 
a?jd  many  of  tiie  poorer  tradesmen 
leaving  their  houses,  and  lying  in  the 
open  fields,  wandering  like  pilgrims, 
or  livisig  like  hermits  in  cells,  Everv 
one  who  could  retire, sought  an  asylum 
in  the  country,  I1ie  Inns  of  Court 
were  shut  u|>,  there  being  no  occasson 
for  Ia\vyers,for  every  one  w  as  al  peace, 
Pliysiciaiis  retired  because  their  art 
was  rendered  useless.  The  clergy 
also,  ill  affluent  circumstances,  left 
their  flocks the  curates,  however, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to 
gain  by  death,  remained  ;  though  il 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  several 
eminent  in  the  church  and  meeting, 
inaiutained  tiy^ir  stations,  doing  all 
offices  of  humanity,  and  administer¬ 
ing  spiritual  comfort  and  consolation 
to  their  necessitous  and  departing  bre¬ 
thren  ;  many  of  whom  died  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  So  eager 
were  the  people  to  retire,  that  a  horse 
was  m)t  to  be  bought,  sold,  or  hired, 
in  fhe  whole  city  for  some  weeks.  All 
tiade  was  now  at  a  stand,  except  what 
was  carried  on  for  immediate  suste¬ 
nance  ;  and  iournevmen  and  servants 
of  all  kinds  were  discharged,  left 
tnendless  and  ludpiess, without  money, 
wifiimut  employment,  vvitliout  habi¬ 
tation:  a  prodigious  number  of  whom 
perished  through  want, and  others  ex- 
jiircd,  in  gieaf  pain  and  misery  with 
the  infection.  In  tins  scene  of  horror 
and  confusion,  the  magistracy  of  this 
City  were, to  fheir  commendation  be  it 
spoken,  extrenseiy  vigilant,  tttlive,  and 


!  chai stable.  The  Lord  Mayor,  court 
of  aideriisen,  and  common-council, 
published  their  resolution  isot  to  quit 
flse  city  themselves,  and  obliged 
churchwardens  and  constables  either 
to  stay  or  find  deputies,  to  prevent  an 
uoiversai  desertion,  which  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  to  secure  the  country 
from  being  plundered  by  the  multi- 
Judes  who  fled.  They  were  incessant 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the 
distribution  of  charity  to  tire  poor, 
(for  whom  prodigious  sums  were  col¬ 
lected,  which  prevented  risings  and 
tumults)  and  in  the  punishment  of 
plunderers  of  the  sick  and  dead,  lliey 
were  continually  in  the  streets,  and  at 
places  of  the  greatest  danger.  Strict 
orders  were  given  that  the  streets  be 
kept  clear  and  free  from  frightful  ob¬ 
jects  and  dead  bodies,  which  induced 
the  country  people  to  bring  in  provi¬ 
sions  pientifuliy  ;  for  not  the  least  sign 
of  the  calamity  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  except  from  the  emptiness  of 
the  streets,  the  outcries  from  the  win- 
tiovvs,  and  the  number  of  houses  shut 
up.  What  is  remarkable,  there  was 
[10  want  of  bread  ;  the  bakers  were 
obliged  to  keep  ovens  constantly 
going,  and  the  assize  of  bread  was 
dulv  observed.  The  /most  excellent 
order  aud  good  government  were 
kept  and  observed  in  the  city  and 
suburds,  even  when  the  infection  was 
the  most  malignant. 

Through  tlie  month  of, May  the 
infection  reigned  with  more  or  less  se¬ 
verity,  which  alternately  increased  or 
diminished  their  hopes  and  fears.  But 
in  June  the  number  advanced  from 
43  to  112;  the  next  week  to  l6’S; 
the  next  2()8  ;  the  next  to  470.  Of 
these  few  died  within  the  walls,  and 
3oiith\\;ark  and  Whitechapel  were  en¬ 
tirely  free.  About  the  24fh  of  June, 
above  twenty  parishes  were  infected, 
aud  tlieir  Majesties  removed  from 
Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court. 

Sorrow  and  sadness  now  sat  on 
every  face;  every  one  looked  on  him- 
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self  unci  family  in  the  utmost  distress, 
and  were  afraid  to  converse  and  deal 
with  each  other,  lest  they  should  be 
infected,  or  come  from  infected  places. 
Such  inourniufjsaBd  lameatations  were 
frequently  heard  in  streets,  as  pierced 
the  stoutest  hearts  to  hear  them,  and 
the  houses  were  filled  with  tears  and 
lamentations.  Nothing  was  heard  in 
the  day,  but  the  dismal  cry,  Pray 
for  ns,’^  and  in  the  night  the  horrid 
call,  “  Bring  out  your  dead,’'  and 
scarce  any  thing  vendible  except  cof¬ 
fins.  Sometimes  persons  dropped 
down  dead  in  the  streets  ;  many  died 
vvitliout  any  warning,  not  knowing 
they  had  the  plague;  and  others  had 
only  time  to  go  to  the  next  porch  or 
door,  sit  down,  and  die,  unnoticed  and 
disregarded  by  the  passengers. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  for  Mid* 
dlesex,  by  direction  from  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  began  to  shut  up  the  in¬ 
fected  in  their  houses,  lest  by  coming 
out  they  should  spread  the  infection. 
Red  crosses  were  put  on  the  doors, 
over  them  these  words  in  capitals, 
“  LORD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON 
US,”  and  watchmen  standing  before 
them  night  and  day,  with  halberts,  to 
hinder  them  from  coming  abroad  un¬ 
til  forty  days  after  recovery,  and  to 
prevent  any  person  from  visiting  them 
except  such  who  were  appointed  by 
authority.  This  method  of  shutting 
up  houses  was  deemed  cruel  and  un- 
Christian,  and  the  consternation  of 
being  thus  separated  from  society, 
sometimes  causelessly  and  maliciouslv 

V 

was  inexpressibly  great.  What  an  in¬ 
crease  of  sorrvvv  and  distress  to  be¬ 
hold  the  most  beloved  objects  in  this 
anguish,  without  the  power  of  assist¬ 
ing  or  relievins'  them,  mortified  with 
the  certainty  of  their  death,  and  ag¬ 
gravated  with  the  reflection,  that  tiie 
distemper  and  death  will  probably  ex¬ 
tend  t()  all  within  the  house  !  By  this 
imprudent  manageine^it,  whole  fami¬ 


lies  were  swept  away  for  the  disease  of 
one  single  person.  Many  perished  in 
those  miserable  confinements,  who,  if 
they  had  enjoyed  their  liberty,  would 
probably  never  have  been  infected  ; 
and  many  were  killed  for  attempting 
what  was  natural,  to  escape.  These 
shpt-up  houses  were  no  better  than 
so  many  seminaries  of  infection,  and 
instead  of  checking  the  contagion,  had 
a  direct  contrary  tendency,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  persons,  who 
either  by  connivance,  bribery,  force, 
or  stealth,  got  off,  and  by  wandering 
about,  spread  the  infection  more  than 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  been 
at  large.  How  was  it  possible,  with¬ 
out  bars  aud  chains  to  confine  persons 
made  desperate  by  such  severe  treat¬ 
ment?  From  complaints  made  of  this 
unseasonable  and  ineffectual  usage, 
some  release  was  procured  for  the 
sick,  and  the  consequence  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  abatement  of  the  disease. 

I  Besides  the  houses  shut  up  by  the 
magistrates,  whole  rows  were  desert¬ 
ed,  and  some  streets  at  the  west-end 
of  the  town,  left  almost  without  an 
inliabitant. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  plague 
increased  exceedingly;  the  bill  rose 
in  the  first  week  to  725;  the  second 
to  1089;  the  third  to  1843  ;  and 
the  fourth  to  2010.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  the  plague,  which 
chiefly  prevailed  in  St.  Giles’s  and  the 
out  parishes,  Extended  itself  to  South¬ 
wark  and  Lambelh,  and  when  it  began 
to  abate  in  the  western  parishes,  it 
raged  with  great  violence  at  Clerken- 
weil,Cripplegate,Shoreditcb,  Bishops- 
gdte,  Aldersgate,  Whitechapel  and 
Stepney.  On  the  29th  of  the  month, 
the  king  removed  from  Hamptop- 
Court  to  Salisbury,  which  he  soon 
quitted  on  account  of  tiie  infection, 
and  took  np  his  residence  at  Oxford. 
Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  havock 
made,  tiiere  was  a  sfratige  mixture  of 
piety  and  profaneness  at  the  satne 
time.  In  one  house  you  might  hear 
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them  roaring  under  the  paitis  of  death, 
in  the  next  tippling  and  blaspheming 
God  ;  one  house  shut  up  with  a  red 
cross,  and  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
the  next  open  to  all  uncleanness  and 
impiety,  as  if  altogether  irisensible  t© 
the  indignation  of  heaven.  Things 
drawing  to  an  extrenvity  by  the  cruel 
devastation,  made  some  general  reme¬ 
dies  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  this 
distemper.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
for  a  general  fast  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  form  of  prayer  was, 
by  royal  appointment,  to  be  used  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  on  every  Wednesday 
during  the  contagion.  This  worked  a 
reformation  insonie,and  the  churches, 
until  this  infection  increased  more  vio¬ 
lently,  were  much  frequented.  Ano¬ 
ther  means  used  to  stop  the  infection, 
and  prevent  tumults,  was  a  proclama¬ 
tion  requiring  all  disbanded  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  late  powers,  to  depart 
from  the  cities  of  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  and  not  to  return  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  same,  until  No¬ 
vember  following.  His  majesty  also 
commanded  the  college  of  physicians 
to  write  an  English  Directory,  which 
they  did,  and  appointed  one  of  their 
body  and  two  aldermen  to  attend  the 
infected  upon  all  occasions.  They 
published  also,  at  the  request  of  the 
lord  mayor,  some  cheap  remedies 
for  the  poor  in  all  circumstances  of 
the  distemper,  which  put  a  stop  to 
their  taking  poison  for  physic,  death 
instead  of  life,  by  quack  medicines. 
But  the  infection  resisted  all  medicines 
and  many,  both  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons,  lost  their  lives  for  their  good¬ 
ness  and  humanity,  in  endeavouring 
to  restore  Ijealth  to  the  diseased. 
The  misery  of  the  time  lay  heaviest 
upon  tlie  poor,  many  of  whom,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  contributions 
of  pious  and  good  people,  died  in  ex»- 
Ireme  agonv  for  want  of  food. 

Tire  coiieefa  of  the  magistrates 


however  was  very  great.  They  did 
not  only  give  the  necessary  orders  to 
their  officers,  but  oftentimes  attended 
in  person  at  the  poor  infected  bouses, 
inquiring  at  the  windows  whether 
they  were  duly  attended?  wanted  any 
necessaries?  if  the  officers  had  treated 
them  civilly,  or  they  were  ill-served  I 
On  the  ninth  day  of  August,  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  York,  withdrew 
from  London  to  York,  which  city  was 
not  infected,  and  on  the  l^th,  his 
majesty's  exchequer  was  removed 
from  Westminster  to  Nonsuch,  ia 
Surry.  In  this  month  how  dreadful 
was  the  increase  !  In  one  week  from 
2010  to  38 17  ;  the  next  to  3880 ;  the 
next  to  4237  ;  J^nd  the  next  to  6ll2. 
In  this  and  the  following  month,  how 
terrible  was  the  slaughter,  three,  four, 
five,  and  once  eight  thousand  in  a 
week  !  What  British  eye  can  refrain 
from  tears  to  read  of  the  calamities 
and  miseries  of  those  times?  In  some 
houses  lay  carcasses  for  burial,  in 
others  persons  in  their  last  agonies ; 
in  one  room  might  be  heard  dying 
groans,  in  another  the  ravings  of  a 
delirium ;  not  far  off  might  be  seen 
relations,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their 
relations,  with  the  dismal  prospect  of 
their  own  sudden  departure.  Infants 
passed  immediately  from  the  womb 
to  the  grave,  and  children  were  found 
hanging  on  the  breast  of  their  dead 
mother.  The  marriage  bed  was  chang¬ 
ed  in  a  night  for  a  sepulchre,  and  the 
unhappy  pair  met  death  in  their  first 
embraces*  Some  ran  about  the  streets 
like  drunkards,  others  expired  in  the 
streets;  some  lay  in  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
never  more  to  awake,  and  others  dropt 
down  dead,  as  they  were  purchasing 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  plague 
spared  none  ;  the  priest  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  office,  the  physician  in  ad¬ 
ministering  his  antidotes  fell ;  most  0/ 
the  female  sex  died,  and  few  children 
escaped :  an  inheritance  often  passed 
to  three  or  four  generations  in  a* 
many  days.  The  sextons  were  ml 
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sufficient  to  bury  the  dead  ;  the  bells 
incessaRtly  tolled  ;  the  burying  places 
would  not  contain  the  dead  ;  and  il 
frequently  happened,  that  those  who 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  friends 
one  evening,  were  carried  the  next  to 
their  grave.  Barbarities  unknown  at 
other  times,  were  practised  now. — 
Children  left  their  parents  in  the 
greatest  distress,  and  parents  did  the 
same  by  their  children  :  even  some 
mothers,  distracted  by  the  distemper, 
killed  their  children.  A  dismal  soli¬ 
tude  was  in  London !  A  solemn  si¬ 
lence  in  almost  every  place,  shops 
shut  up,  the  people  rare,  tew  walking; 
atKl  grass  growing  in  several  places. 
The  great  street  in  Whitechapel  more 
like  a  green  field,  than  a  paved  street: 
In  Leadeuhall  -  street,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  Cheapside,  Cornhiil,  and  even 
in  the  Royal-Exchange  grass  grew. 
No  cart,  except  a  few  country  carts, 
nor  coach,  except  those  which  carried 
the  infected  to  hospitals,  or  the  pest- 
house;  were  to  be  seen.  So  great 
was  the  fury  of  the  contagion,  people 
sickened  so  fast  and  died  so  soon,  that 
it  was  to  no  purpose  to  inquire  who 
was  sick,  or  to  shut  up  the  infected 
with  the  former  exactness,  which  was 
found  not  to  produce  a  public  good, 
proportionable  to  the  grievous  burden 
it  was  to  particular  families.  In  short, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  or  any  human  means  or  po¬ 
licy,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
infection. 

Many  merchantmen  and  ship-own¬ 
ers  lived  close  shut  up  on  ship-board. 
Several  hundred  sail  of  ships  lay  in 
the  river  from  Ratcliffe  to  Rother- 
hithe  as  far  as  Gravesend,  and  even 
beyond  it,  where  they  could  ride  with 
safety  from  wind  and  weather.  These 
did  not  however  escape  the  infection, 
owing  to  visitors  from  the  shore.  The 
plague  however  reached  not  any  of 
the  shipping  below  Deptford.  The 
poorer  sort  went  into  hoys,  lighters, 
&c,  fhe  plague  got  amongst  these  and 


made  a  fearful  havock.  7’be  water- 
•men  above  bridge  conveyed  them¬ 
selves  with  their  families  up  the  river 
in  their  boats,  and  were  relieved  by 
the  gentry  and  country,  but  not  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  towms  or  houses  for 
fear  of  the  infection.  Self-preserva¬ 
tion  made  this  .severity  necessary. 

The  inhabitants  of  both  sides  fh« 
river,  and  almost  all  Southwajk  side, 
looked  upon  themselves  to  be  safe 
from  the  articles  of  their  trade,  con¬ 
sisting  of  tar,  pitch,  brimstone,  &c. 
They  found  themselves  however  mis¬ 
taken,  and  the  calamity  was  to  them 
more  severe  and  dreadful,  because  it 
was  unexpected,  and  they  were  not 
provided  for  it.  Many  of  those  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  Surrv  side,  and  were 
found  starved  to  death  in  woods  and 
on  commons,  the  country  people  re¬ 
fused  assistance,  to  avoid  catchiug  the 
infection.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  adjacent  to  London,  relieved 
the  poor  in  their  distress,  where  there  / 
was  no  apparent  danger  to  themselves. 
To  the  afflicted  they  acted  with  inhu¬ 
manity,  locking  them  up  in  houses, 
debarring  them  of  things  necessary, 
and  the  liberty  of  tire  air,  even  im¬ 
prisoning  them.  The  infected  were 
left  comfortless,  and  to  die  destitute 
of  all  help  in  this  world  ;  ^nd  those 
smitten  by  the  way  were  suffered  to 
die  in  ditches,  or  drawn  to  a  hole 
like  dogs,  for  fear  their  carcasses 
should  infect  the  air. 

The  country  justices  kept  back  the  { 
people  from  bringing  provisions  to  the 
London  markets,  by  declariing,  that 
such  who  went,  should,  upon  their  re¬ 
turn,  be  shut  up  fourteen  days:  and 
yet,  maugre  all  the  caution,  there  Wiis 
not  a  town  w'ithin  tweiity  miles  of 
London,  that  was  not  more  or  less 
infected. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  de¬ 
crease  of  the  plague  was  hoped  for, 
because  of  the  season  of  the  year,  tlae 
number  already  dead  and  retired  2 
hut  it  Was  not  yet  at  its  height,  fo*;: 
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from  6102  it  was  augmented  to  6988. 
To  (iivert  the  contagion,  fires  were 
ordered  by  the  lord  mayor  to  be 
made,  for  three  days  together,  through 
all  the  streets  and  open  places  of 
London,  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
which  did  ncTt  produce  the  desired 
efi’ect  of  purgifig  and  purifying  the  air; 
on  the  contrary  the  trial  preyed  fata!, 
for  there  died  in  one  night  fol!owii/g 
1)0  less  than  4000.  Every  means  used 
to  decrease,  seemed  rather  to  increase 
it,  which  frightened  and  terrified  the 
people  to  the  last  degree  of  despair. 
Some  little  hopes  were  conceived 
by  the  next  week’s  abatement  to<6544. 
But  these  hopes  vanished  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  week,  the  bill  rising  to  71 6*5. 
Of  the  hundred  parishes  in  and  about 
the  city,  some  say  four,  others  say 
©qe,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  escaped. 
The  distemper  came  to  its  height 
about  the  lOth  of  September,  when 
more  than  12,000  died  within  a  week. 
A  dreadful  bill  this!  In  Aldgate  pa- 
ri^i  they  buried  one  thousand  a  week 
for  two  weeks,  Whitechapel  parish 
was  in  the  same  deplorable  condition, 
Death  reigned  in  every  quarter; 
iviiole  families,  yrhole  slreets  were 
swept  away  together.  What  added 
to  the  calarnity,  was,  that  physicians 
cared  iiot  to  visit  the  .sick,  (the  most 
eminent  of  whom  being  now  dead)  all 
rfemedies  applied  having  proved  use¬ 
less.  It  was  computed  that  there 
died  not  less  than  from  1500  to  1700 
a  day  for  a  month  together,  and  with- 
ip  five  weeks  almost  40,000.  A  dis¬ 
mal  time  this!  The  distemper  so 
much  ijicreased,  that  no  bells  were 
foiled,  no  coffins  made,  the  courage 
of  those  who  buried  the  dead  failed,/ 
no  houses  shut  up,  the  people  aban¬ 
doned  themselves  to  despair,  they  sat 
staring  and  looking  at*  one  another, 
expecting  nothing  less  than  universal 
destruction,  and  at  a  time  too,  when 
the  city  thought  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  jxdst.  In  the  rage  of  the 
.distemper  some  were  driven  todis*/ 


tsactiou,  and  others  to  kill  them¬ 
selves  ;  some  dying  of  mere  grief, 
others  of  surprize  without  any  infec¬ 
tion  ;  some  frightened  into  idiolisni, 
others  into  despair,  and  many  into 
melancholy  madness,  and  several 
drowned  themselves  in  the  Thames, 
and  Hackney  River.  What  augment¬ 
ed  the  confusion  was,  that  the  infec¬ 
tion  was  often  communicated  by  per¬ 
sons  apparently  well.  Hence,  the 
people  grew  jealous  of  one  another, 
and  conversed^  especially  with  stran¬ 
gers,  at  a  distance,  not  coming  within 
reach  of  their  breath  or  any  smell 
from  them.  The  churches  before 
mudi  crowded,  were  on  this  account 
less  frequented.  There  was  no  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  without  beholding 
many  dismal  scenes,  persons  falling 
dead,  some  running  about,  and  offer¬ 
ing,  like  mad  dogs,  all  kinds  of  vio¬ 
lence  to  persons  they  met ;  and  others 
in  the  most  piteous  lamentations,  call¬ 
ing  for  ministers*  to  comfort  them  ; 
some  crying  for  mercy* to  God,  and 
others  confessing  their  sins.  It  would 
shock  the  human  soul*  to  give  the 
barbarous  catalogue  of  those  poor 
wretches,  w  ho  most  miserably  perish¬ 
ed  in  fields,  in  ditches,  in  common 
cages,  and  under  stalls,  being  thrust 
out  of  doors  by  cruel  masters,  or 
wanting  all  worldly  succour  but  the 
common  benefit  of  earth  and  air ; 
w  hid)  barbarities  proved  the  death  of 
thousands.  One  of  the  most  deplora¬ 
ble  cases  in  this  calamity,  was  tliat  of 
women  with  child,  w  ho  could  have  no 
help  from  professed  midwives;  tlie 
consequences  of  w  hich  were,  the  child 
was  murdered  and  the  mother  lost. 
So  sparce  were  midwives  and  nurses, 
that  a  tradesman  whose  wife  was  in¬ 
fected,  was  compelled  to  do  the  office 
himself:  he  brought  the  child  into  the 
world  dead ;  she  expired  within  his 
arms  about  an  hour  after,  and  he  in 
a  few  hours  also,  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  So  great  was  the  mortality, 
that  in  soice  places/ as  in  Moses  and 
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Aaron-Alley,  Whitechapel,  there  was 
no  one  left  to  give  notice  to  llie  sexton 
of  tiie  dead  ;  on  which  account  the 
work  of  renioving  bodies  became  odi¬ 
ous  and  dangercuis,  for  innumerable 
of  the  bearers  died,  beiui;  infected  b\ 
the  bodies  tliey  removed.  The  excel¬ 
lent  order  of  the  magistrates  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  dead  bodies  could 
not,  from  the  multitude  carried  otf, 
be  observed.  The  poor,  however, 
from  necessity,  had  courage  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  enter  u;>on  any  hazardous 
employment;  m  Inch  at  this  time  was 
very  providential,  otherwise  the  dead 
must  have  lain  above  ground,  and  the 
sick  wanted  nurses :  Their  motto 
was,  “  Starve  or  Die.” 

H  is  majesty  having  removed  from 
Salisbury,  arrived  at  Oxford  on  the 
28th  of  September,  when  the  grave 
opened  its  mouth  without  measure  ! 
Multitudes  thronging  into  eternity  ! 
No  graves  nor  pits  sidficient  to  contain 
the  dead  bodies.  In  Aidgale  parish 
they  dug  a  terrible  pit,  forty  feet  in 
length,  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  twenty 
in  depth.  Wonderful  as  this  pit  was, 
in,  two  weeks  they  buried  in  it  1114 
bodies.  Several  parishes  were  obliged 
to  have  new'  burying  grounds  their 
parishioners  died  so  fast,  which  after¬ 
wards  were  built  upon.  Strict  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  people  from 
coming  to  the  pits,  for  fear  of  the 
infection,  notwithstanding  many  in¬ 
fected  came,  who  were  delirious,  and 
threw  themselves  in  alive. 

The  contagion  now  spread  into  the 

neighbouring  counties,  by  citizens 

who  brought  the  infection  with  them, 

and  carried  death  where  they  went 

</ 

for  safety;  so  that  through  them,  al¬ 
most  all  the  great  towns  in  England 
had  the  distemper.  Those  on  the 
Thames  were  severely  handled. 

The  parliament  met  at  Oxford  on 
the  ptli  of  October,  when  the  king  in 
his  speech  said,  that  the  contagion  had 
spread  itself  over  many  parts  of  the 


totally  abandoned  by  the  rich,  the 
poor  and  miserable  ha<l  many  frierids. 
The  king  gave  one  thousand  pounds 
per  week  towards  their  relief ;  the 
duke  of  Al!)emarle,  who  continued  at 
Whitehall,  relieved  numbers  of  the 
distressed ;  Sheldon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  did  the  same,  who  must 
otherwise  perished  in  their  necessities; 
and  by  his  letters  to  the  bishops  of 
province,  procured  large  sums. 
William,  earl  of  Craven,  ventured  his 
person  also  amidst  the  infected,  pro* 
vided  them  with  physicians  and 
nurses,  and  necessaries  out  of  his  own 
purse.  The  absent  citizens  contri¬ 
buted  liberally;  large  sums  were  col¬ 
lected  in  the  trading  towns,  and  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  which  were 
sent  to  the  lord  mayor.  It  is  said 
that  his  lordship  distributed  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  week,  which  was  over  and  above 
the  private  charities.  In  the  parish 
of  Cripplegate  alone  was  distributed 
i7>800l.  to  the  poor  in  ©ne  week. 
Almost  incredible  ! 

Had  the  contagion  continued  a  few 
weeks  longer,  not  an  inhabitant  in 
town  would  have  been  left  alive;  fear^ 
despair  and  death  sat  in  every  face 
and  countenance.  There  was  hardly 
a  house  in  any  neighbourhood  not 
infected.  It  is  incredible  what  ha- 
v®ck  the  last  three  weeks  had  made  ; 
not  less  than  30,000  dead  and  100,000 
sick.  In  that  moment,  when  every 
one  acknowledged,  that  vain  was  the 
help  of  man,  God  caused  his  fury  to 
abate,  the  malignity  declined,  and  the 
bill  decreased  by  ISSt.  What  joy 
and  greetings  in  the  streets  did  this 
change  occasion  !  What  praises  and 
thanksgivings  to  God !  They  were 
now  almost  as  extravagant  in  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  joy,  as  before  from  grief.-— 
The  physicians  ^ere  surprised  ;  their 
patients  grew  better  ;  good  symptoms 
appeared,  not  the  effect  ®f  medicines, 
but  the  act  of  an  extraordinary  Pro¬ 
vidence,  human  help  and  human  skill 
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having  been  found  useless.  The  streets  ' 
empty  before,  were  much  frequented, 
even  by  such  who  were  not  quite  re¬ 
covered,  of  w'hom  110  6ne  was  then 
afraid,  though  two  days  before  In 
shunned^  he  fied  ftom  their  sight. 
In  the  last  week  of  September  the 
plague  was  at  its  crisis,  and  its  malig¬ 
nity  abated.  From  7155  it  decreased 
to  5338;  and  the  next  to  49 ‘29 ;  the 
next  to  4327 ;  the  next  to  2665  ;  the 
next  to  1421  ;  and  the  next  to  1031. 
Many  contiimed  infected,  and  caught 
the  infection,  but  few  died.  In  tht 
height  of  the  disease,  it  usually  killed 
one  in  five  wdthin  tw'o  or  three  days, 
now  not  above  two  in  five  in 
eight  or  ten  days.  Out  of  60,000  in¬ 
fected,  near  forty  thousand  recovered. 
This  considerable  abatement  in  the  , 
bills  threw  the  people  ofi  their  guard  ; 
they  gave  up  all  their  caution  and 
care,  they  opened  their  shops,  did 
business,  mixed  and  conversed  with 
any  body  who  came  in  their  way, 
■without  reserve,  without  inquiry, 
without  apprehension  of  danger,  in¬ 
fectious  or  not,  thinking  they  should 
escape  the  sickness,  or,  if  not,  they 
should  not  die.  The  consequence  of 
this  imprudent  conduct  was  the  death 
of  many,  who  had  hitherto  been  free. 
The  decrease  proved  fatal  to  many  , 
also,  who  had  retired  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  their  precipitate  return  to 
town,  who  w'ere  anxious,  after  so  long 
an  absence,  to  revisit  their  habitations 
and  see  whom  of  their  friends,  rela¬ 
tions,  and  acquaintance  the  calamity 
had  spared,  imagining  the  danger  to 
be  over,  which  increased  th^  bill  in 
the  first  week  of  November  400. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  the 
people  grew  more  healthy,  the  dread 
and  terror  upon  their  minds  went  off, 
and  the  sick  chearfuliy  used  all  means 
tried  for  their  recovery.  In  the  se- 
cond  week  of  this  month  the  bill  de¬ 
creased  to  1050;  the  .next  to  653; 
the  next  to  353  ;  and  continued  de¬ 
creasing  to  the  end  of  the  yeait  The 


several  courts,  by  adjournment,  sat 
at  Oxford  the  18ih.  The  plague  now 
gradually  decreased,  as  it  had  before 
increased.  Whatever  is  fierce  and 
deadly  in  its  first  attack,  soon  ceases. 
Fovv  now  died  but  through'  mis¬ 
management. 

There  were  some  returns  of  the 
distemper  in  the  month  of  December, 
by  the  increase  of  a  hundred  ;  but  the 
contagion  being  exhausted,  vrent  off 
through  the  sharp  frosts,  which  in¬ 
creasing  most  of  the  sick  recovered, 
and  the  health  of  the  city  restored. 
The  people  now  returned  as  fast  as 
tiiey  had  before  fled  ;  houses,  before 
full  of  dead,  were  now  inhabited  by 
the  living;  shops  were  opened,  trade 
carried  on,  and  though  the  contagion 
had  carried  off  an  hundred  thousand, 
the  loss,  after  a  few  months,  was 
hardlv  discernable :  a  stranger  could 
not  miss  the  number  lost,  for  few 
empty  houses  were  to  be  seen,  A 
mad  enthusiast  alarmed  the  people 
by  prophecyingevil  tidings  continual¬ 
ly.  He  proved,  however,  to  be  a 
false  prophet,  for  in  the  month  of 
February,  the  distemper  ceased,  and 
the  people  were  not  to  be  frightened. 
The  people  came  to  town  precipitate¬ 
ly;  the  men  of  business  leisurely  ; 
the  rich  confidently ;  the  court  at 
Christmas. 

Though  the  health  of  the  city  was 
repaired,  foreigners  would  not  trade 
with  us,  nor  admit  our  ships  into 
iheir  ports  for  many  months.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  bill  of  mor¬ 
tality  was  97,306  ;  of  which  68,596 
were  supposed  to  have  died  of  the 
plague.  Some  writers  suppose,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  the  number 
was  considerably  more,  not  less  than 
100,000,  In  such  a  general  distress 
it  was  impossible  to  be  exact;  clerks 
and  sextons  frequently  died  before 
they  could  give  in  their  reports  ;  the 
carts  knew  not  the  numbers  they 
contained  ;  Quakers  and  Jews  had 
separate  burying- places,  whose  dead 
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were  not  registered  in  the  weekly 
bills  ;  and  no  account  was  taken  of 
those  who  died  on  board  vessels  in  the 
river.  Many  perished,  unnoticed,  by 
want,  by  sword,  by  fire,  by  water. 
Upon  a  nice  calculation  it  is  said, 
that  a  sixth-part  of  the  inhabitants 
died. 

The  receipt  of  .  his  majesty's  ex¬ 
chequer  returned  to  Westminster  the 
5th  of  January,  and  his  majesty  to 
Hampton  Court  on  the  27fh;  from 
whence,  the  sickness  decreasing  (fifty 
only  having  died  the  week  before) 
he  removed  to  Whitehall  the  first  of 
February,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
whole,  joy  which  manifested  itself 
by  bells  and  bonfires.  On  February 
the  2d,  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  waited 
upon  him  with  a  congratulatory  ad¬ 
dress.  In  the  spring  some  remains 
of  the  contagion  appeared,  \yhich 
however,  were  easily  conquered. 

Whilst  the  plague  raged,  the  trad¬ 
ing  nations,  France,  Spain,  Naples, 
Portugal,  Holland  and  Italy,  would 
admit  neither  our  manufactures  nor 
ships  into  their  ports,  the  accounts 
they  received  being  so  terrible;  though 
the  merchandizing  part  of  the  city 
and  water-side  were  perfectly  sound 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the 
ships  in  the  river  until  August.  Of  this 
disaster  the  Flemings  andDutch  made 
considerable  advantage,  for  they  pur¬ 
chased  our  manufactures  from  towns 
not  infected,  and  transported  them 
to  Spain  and  Italy.  Notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  the  plague,  the  out- 
ports  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  very 
great  trtule  to  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  our  plantations,  Spain,  &c. 
Two  particular  trades  were  carried 
on  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  benefit 
of  the  poor,  with  little  or  no  inter¬ 
ruption,  the  coasting  trade  for  CO!  n, 
and  the  Newcastle  trade,  for  coal's  ; 
also-  a  good  trade  from  Suffolk,  wilh 
corn,  butter,  and  cheese,  which  was 
owing  to  the  prudence  and  conduct 
of  the  lord  mayor.  Corn  and  fruit, 


bread  and  flesh,  butter  and  cheese, 
plentiful  and  reasonably  cheap  during 
the  sickness.  The  fire  that  followed 
dissioated  everv  fear  of  a  return  }  and 
by  its  destruction  of  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  goods  and  merchandize, 
engaged  the  hands  of  all  the  poor, who 
were  before  greatly  distressed  for 
want  of  employment. 


My  Wife  and  the  Pair  of  Shoes, 

A  FELLO\Y,  faraou,s  from  his  birth. 

For  witty  tricks,  sir,  and  for  mirth, 

Once  roam'd  about  a  country  fai^. 

And  carry’d  in  his  band  a  pair 
Of  shoes  ; 

That  they  were  water-proof  he  swore, 

And  never  once  had  they  been  wore 
Upon  the  toes. 

From  what  he  said  there  was  no  doubt 
But  that  the  shoes  were  very  good  ; 
Indeed  he  swore  they’d  ne’er  wear  ont, 

Let  them  be  trod  in  how  they  would. 

To  hear  this  fellow  talk  and  joke, 

A  gaping  crowd  ioon  gather’d  round  him^ 
Swallowing  the  very  words  he  spoke, 

For  none  with  question.?  could  confound 
him, 

“  Geramen,”  says  he,  I  carry  here 
“  A  pair  of  shoes  for  him  to  wear 
“  Who  wiil  upon  the  gospel  swear 
“  His  lawful  wife  he  does  not  fear.” 
Conscience,  that  fierce  disarming  pow’r. 
Made  many  of  them  turn  quite  sour. 

As  if  the  de’il  pos.ses.s’d  them  ; 

Indeed  there  was  not  one  that  could 
Sw'ear  even  by  his  flash  and  blood 
His  rib,  sir,  had  not  dress’d  him. 

Again  the  shoes  the  fellow  wav’d  in  air. 
But  all  was  disappointment  and  despair, 
Some  time  elaps’d — at  length  a  clovra 
appear’d 

Who  said  b<e  nothing  fear’d; 

Nothing,”  the  fellow’  cried,  you  have  a 
wife?” 

I  have,  and  love  her  as  my  life; 

“  She’s  comely,  sprightly, dresses  tight  and 
“  clean, 

“  And.KooksJthink  the  very  shoes  I’ve  seen 
Will  fit 
“  Hrrl'eet.’'* 

“  You’re  sure,”  the  wag  replied,  you’re 
“  speaking  truth 

Upon  my  soul  I  an’t  afeard  of  Ruth  ” 

'  he  biimphia  cried,  and  wflh  a  frown 
OlTer’d  to  back  his  answer  wilh  a  crown. 
Then  .swear  if,”  quoth  the  wmg,  “  upiia 
“  this  book 

.Tohn  doff’d  his  hat,  and  stralgiit  the  oath 
he  io.ok ; 
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And  then,  with  simp’riBg-  jaws,  and  goggle 
«ves, 

He  scralcuM  his  raopsy-head,  and  claim’d 
the  prize. 

Take  thou  the  shoes,”  the  wag  replied 
anon. 

For  thon  dost  eertainly  deserve  them, John 
But  to  preserve  them, 

Let  me  advise  you  thus  you  take 
Of  blacking,  John,  this  patent  cake, 

“  And  frequently,  and  freely  use 

The  liquid  it  will  make,  about  the  shoes.” 
“  Odds  rabbit  it !”  the  bumpkin  said, 
Look’d  at  his, bran-span  coat,  and  scratch’d 
'  his  head. 

Why,  what’s  the  matter  ?”  gravely  ask’d 
the  wag  :  * 

Why  now  I  think  on’t,  if!  take  the  black- 
ing, 

And  hap  to  dirt  my  pocket  with  the  same;” 
What  then?  friend"  John.” — “Odds  clouts, 
“  my  dame 

Wduld  give  me  what  she  calls  a  whacking y 
Jiehn  now  becomes  the  public  butt — the 
wag, 

Poppwig  the  shoes  into  a  bag, 

Exclaim’d, 

Go  home,  and  let  thy  courage  be  reclaini’d, 
And  learn  from  me,  my  friend,  it  ig  my 
“  plan. 

That  any  man, 

Whether  he  lives'in  poverty  ot  riches, 

“  Before  he  puts  these  shoes  upon  hjsfeet, 
“  Shall  wear,  what  makes  the  married  man 
“  complete. 

The  breeches.’^ 


The  Grumbler t 

COREtTS  unmarried  grumbled  for  a  vvife  ; 

Married,  he  grumbles  still,  and  lives  in 
strife : 

A  child  is  wanting;  Heaven  the  blessing 
sent ; 

Yet  still  lie  grumbles,  still  is  discontent. 

Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Coreus  ?  worse 
and  worse  1 

The  seeming  blessing’s  turn’d  into  a  curse: 

The  nurse  and  midwife  drain  my  pockets 
dry; 

I’ve  nought  to  keep  the  boy  with  by  and 

•>y- 

A  pnrse  he  finds;  yet  now,  as  heretofore. 

He  grumbles  on,  “  Had  it  been  so  much 
“  more, 

I  might  have  left  olF  labour,  liv’d  in 
peace; 

But  so  it  happens,  all  my  swans  are  ]| 
“  geese.” 

He  sickens ;  now  he  grumbles  without 
doubt ; 

**  When  wilbmy  health  return?  my  rao- 
“  ney’s  out.” 

Death  came  and  struck  him ;  at  one  fatal 
blow 

He  seat  him  grumbling  to  the  sbadas  below. 


Ejetr^or dinar y  Sensations^ 

HENRY  HE  of  France  could  not 
bear  to  he  alone  in  a  chamber  wliere 
tiiere  was  a  cat.  The  brave  due 
d’Epernon  fell  into  a  swoon  at  the 
sight  of  a  rabbit.  The  ntarescbal 
Albert  was  always  taken  ill  upon  the 
bringing  of  a  pig  to  the  table.  Ladi- 
slaus,  king  of  Poland,  began  to  run 
as  often  as  he  perceived  an  apple. 
Erasmus  could  not  smell  fish  without 
becoming  feverish.  Scaliger  was  seized 
by  a  tremor  at  the  sight  'of  water- 
cresses,  Tycho  Brahe  could  scarcely 
support  himself  on  his  legs  if  a  hare 
or  fox  happened  to  start  up  where  he 
was.- Every  eclipse  of  the  moon  threw 
the  chancellor  Bacon  into  a  fainting 
fit.  Bovie  was  seized  with  an  extaev 
at  the  sound  of  water  running  from  a 
pipe.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  could  not 

endure  the  notes  of  anv  musical  in- 

•/ 

strum^nts,  but  felt  the  iiiost  lively 
pleasure  w  henever  it  thundered.  An 
Englishman  fainted  away  as  often  as 
he  heard  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah. 


Anecdote, 

A  BLIND  man  having  buried  five 
hundred  pounds  in  a  corner  of  bis 
garden,  was  robbed  of  them  by  a 
neighbour  who  saw  him  at  work. — 
Suspecting  who  had  stoleir  his  treasure 
he  went  to  him,  and  asked  his  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  most  friendly  way,  con¬ 
cerning  a  bag  with  a  thousand  dinars, 
which  he  said  he  had  bv  him,  and 
would  gladly  know  liis^opinion  about 
the  disposal  of  them.  “  I  have  at 
present,”said  he,  hundred  dinars 
in  a  certain  part  of  my  garden,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  decide  upon  putting 
this  there  likewise.”  His  neighbour 
hearing  this,  tgok  the  first  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  replacing  the  five  hundred  dinars, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  soon  to  draw 
out  double  the  sum  ;  but  the  blind 
man  having  attained  his  end,  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  make  a  second 
attempt. 
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Aidhenlic  Anecdote  of  iht  Earl  of 
E - . — . 

]MR.  C - assuming  the  name 

of  Jones,  some  years  since  purchased 
a  small  piece  of  land,  and  built  on  it 
a  neat  lunise  on  the  edsie  of  a  common 
in  Wiltshire  ;  here  he  long  resided, 
unknowing,  and  a’mr)5l  unknown  by 
the  neighbourhood.  Various  conjec¬ 
tures  were  formed  respecting  this  soli¬ 
tary  and  singular  stranger  ;  at  length 
a  clergyman  took  some  notice  of  him, 
and  occasionally  inviting  him  to  his 
house,  he  found  him  possessed  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  manners,  which  evi¬ 
dently  indicated  his  origin  to  have 
been  in '  the  higher  stations  of  life. 
Returning  one  dav  from  a  visit  at  this 
clergyman’s,  he  passed  the  house  of  a 
farmer,  at  the  door  cf  which  was  the 
daughter  employed  at  the'  washing- 
tub.  He  looked  at  the  girl  a  moment, 
and  thus  accosted  her  My  girl, 
Avould  vou  like  to  be  married  ?” 

Sir !”  exclaimed  the  girl.  “  I  asked 
you  young  vvornan  whether  you  would 
wish  to  be  married  ;  because  if  you 
would,  I  will  marry  you.’’  “  Lord, 
sir  !  these  are  strange  questions  from 
a  man  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before.” 
“Very  likely,”  replied  IMr.  Jones; 

but  however,  I  am  serious,  and  will 
leave  you  until  ten  o’clock  tO‘morrow 
to  consider  of  it :  I  will  then  call  on 
YOU  again,  and  if  1  have  your  and 
your  father’s  consent,  we  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  the  following  day.”  He  kept  his 
appointment,  and  meeting  with  the 
father,  he  thus  addressed  him  ;  “  Sir, 
I  have  seen  your  daughter;  I  should 
like  her  for  a  wife  :  and  I  am  come  to 
ask  your  consent.”  “  This  proposal,” 
answered  the  old  man,  “is  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  from  a  perfect  stranger  ; 
pray,  sir,  who  are  yen'?  and  wiiat 
are  you!”  “  Sir,’’  replied  Mr.  J. 
you  have  a  great  right  to  ask  these 
questions  ;  my  name  is  Jone^i,  the 
new  house  on  the  edge  of  the  common 
is  mine;  and,  it  it  be  necessary,  1 


can  purchase  your  house  and  farm, 
and  half  the  neighbourhood.” 

Another  hour’s  conversationbrought 
all  parties  into  one  mind,  and  the 
friendly-  clergyman  aforementioned 
united  the  happy  pair.  Three  or 
four  years  they  lived  in  this  retirement 
and  were  blessed  with  two  children* 
Mr.  J.  employed  great  part  of  his 
time  in  improving  his  wife’s  mind, 
but  never  disclosed  his  origin."  At 
length,  upon  taking  a  journey  of 
pleasure  with  her,  while  remarking 
the  beauties  of  the  country,  he  no¬ 
ticed  and  named  the  different  gentle¬ 
men’s  seats  as  they  passed  ;  and  com¬ 
ing  to  a  very  magnificent  one,  “  This, 

my  dear,”  said  he,  “  is  B - 

house,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  E. 
and,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  in  and 
ask  leave  to  look  at  it,  it  is  an  elegant 
house,  and  will  probably  amuse  you.” 

The  nobleman  who  possessed  this 
mansion  is  lately  dead  :  he  once  had 
a  nephew,  who,  in  the  gaities  of  his 
youth,  had  incurred  some  debts,  on. 
account  of  which  he  retired  from 
fashionable  life  about  200/.  per 
annum,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  for 
some  years.  This  nephew  was  the 
Identical  Mr.  Jones,  the  hero  of  our 
story,  who  now  took  possession  of  the 
house,  title,  and  estate. 


Singular  Texts, 

DOCTOR  Bond,  in  a  serjmon 
preached  at  St.  Andrew's  church, 
Edinburgh,  c.hose  a  very  singular  text, 
and,  considering  the  times,  atextwaf 
precisely  applicable  to  the  place  and 
period — “  They  helped  every  one  his 
neighbour,  and  every  one  said  to  his 
brother,  be  of  good  courage  ;  there 
is  no  danger f  When,  sortie  years 
since,  a  reverend  gentlemen  preached 
a  sennon  at  Rolherhithe,  before  the 
society  for  the  relief  of  persons  appa¬ 
rently  drowned,  his  text  was  e<juully 
ingenious, — “  dhouble  not  yourself 
about  liim  the  man  is  not  deadV* 

I  3,  y 
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PART  of  the  devil’  s  employment, 
and  halt  a  canonical  book  of  ihe  Old 
Testament. 

The  stipreime  magistrate,  and  four* 
hfths  to  acquire  knowledge. 

A  domestic  animal,  and  a  vowel. 
The  reverse  of  poor,  and  three- 
firths  of  eagerness. 

One-half  ofa  church,  and  a  plague. 
To  punish  out  of  resentment. 

Thin,  changing  a  lettef. 

The  Christian  name  of  a  woman, 
and  what  sailors  wish  for. 

The  reverse  of  wild,  a  consonant, 
and  a  narrow  place. 

Two* sixths  of  a  great  personage, 
and  a  part  of  the  human  frame,  ex¬ 
punging  a  letter. 

A  game  at  cards,  and  four-sixths 
of  a  division  in  music. 

Unhappy  parent. 

Half  the  Latin  word  for  time,  and 
a  disaster. 

Two-eighths  of  a  rolling  stone,  and 
the  Latin  for  country. 

An  ancient  philosopheF,  a  conso¬ 
nant,  and  two  vowels. 

The  reverse  of  brown,  and  what 
all  people  should  be  after  committing 
crimes.  - - 

The  Speech  of  Oliver  Cromwellt  when 
he  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament, 
ihe  2Qth  of  April,  l653;  after 
sitting  Twelve  Years,  Six  Months, 
and  Fourteen  Days, 

IT  is  high  time  for  me  to  put  an 
end  to  your  sitliog  in  this  place,  which 
you  have  dishonoured  by  your  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  virtue,  and  defiled  by 
your  jiraetice  of  every  vice.  Ye  are 
a  factious  crew,  and  enemies  to  all 
good  government.  Ye  are  a  pack  of 
mercenary  wretches ;  and  would,  like 
Esau,  sell  your  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  and,  Jike  Judas,  betray  your 
Ctod  for  a  few  pieces  of  money.  Is 
there  a  single  virtue  now  remaining 
amongst  you  I  Is  there  one  vice  you 
do  not  possess?  You  have  no  more 
religion  than  my  horse  ;  gold  is  your 


God:  which  of  you  have  not  bartered 
away  your  conscience  for  bribes?  Is 
there  a  man  amongst  you  that  has  the 
least  care  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ?  Ye  sordid  prostitutes! 
have  ye  not  defiled  this  sacred  place, 
and  turned  the  Lord’s  temple  into  a 
den  of  thieves,  by  your  immoral  prin¬ 
ciples  and  wicked  practices?  You, 
vvho  were  deputed  here  by  the  people 
to  get  grievances  redressed,  are  your¬ 
selves  become  the  greatest  grievance. 
Your  country,  therefore,  calls  upon 
me  to  cleanse  thjs  augean  stable,  by 
putting  a  final  period  to  your  iniqui¬ 
tous  proceedings  in  this  house  ;  and 
which,  byGod’s  help,  and  the  strength 
he  has  given  me,  I  am  now  come  to 
do.  I  command  you,  therefore,  upon 
the  peril  of  your  lives,  to  depart, 
immediately,  out  of  this  place — Go! 
get  ye  out;  make  haste:  Ye  venal 
slaves,  be  gone!  So!  takeaway  that 
shining  bauble  (the  mace)  there,  and 
lock  up  the  doors. 

KamtschadaJes*  Hospitality. 

FORMERLY,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  a  guest,  the  host  set  before  him  as 
niHch  food  as  would  serve  ten  people. 
Both  were  stripped  naked,  the  host 
politely  touched  nothing,  but  com¬ 
pelled  his  friend  to  devour  what  was  set 
before  him,  till  he  was  quite  gorged, 
and  at  the  same  time  heated  the  place, 
by  incessantly  pouriug  water  on  hot 
stoues  till  it  became  insupportable. 

When  the  guest  was  crammed  up  to 
the  throat,  the  generous  landlord,  on 
his  knees,  stiifi’ed  into  his  mouth  a 
great  slice  of  whale’s  fat,  cut  off  what 
hung  out,  and  cried  in  a  surly  tone, 
Tana,  or  there,  by  which  he  fully 
discharged  his  duty ;  and  between 
heat  and  cramming,  obliged  the  poor 
guest  to  cry  for  mercy,  and  a  release 
from  the  heat,  and  the  danger  of  beitig 
choked  with  the  noble  welcome,; 
oftentimes  he  was  obliged  to  purchase 
his  dismission  with  most  costly  pre¬ 
sents,  but  was  sure  to  retaliate  on  tke 
first  opportunity. 
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The  Origin  of  Language, 

IF  we  suppose  a  period  before  an^ 
words  were  invented  or  known,  it  is 
clear  tjjal  men  could  have  no  other  me¬ 
thod  of  conjiiiunicating  to  others  what 
they  felt,  than  by  tiie  cries  of  passion, 
acconipanied  with  such  motions  and 
gestures  as  were  further  ejcpressive  of 
j)assion ;  for  these  are  the  only  signs 
which  nature  teaches  to  ail  men,  and 
which  are  understood  by  all.  One 
who  saw  another  going  into  some  place 
where  he  himself  had  been  frightened 
or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who  sought 
to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  danger, 
could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing 
so  than  by  uttering  those  cries,  and 
making  those  gestures,  which  are  the 
signs  of  fear;  just  as  two  men  at  this 
day  would  endeavour  to  make  them¬ 
selves  understood  by  each  other,  who 
should  be  thrown  together  on  a  deso- 
late  island,  ignorant  of  each  other’s 
language.  Tliose  exclamatmns  there¬ 
fore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called 
interjections,  uttered  in  a  strong  and 
passionate  manner,  were  beyond 
doubt  the  first  elements  or  beginnings 
of  speech. 

Interjections  would  be  follow'ed  by¬ 
names  of  objects,  or  nouns ;  these  by 
names  of  actions,  or  verbs;  these  by 
qualities  of  nouns  and  actions,  as  ad¬ 
jectives  and  adverbs ;  and  these  would 
be  successively  followed  by  preposi¬ 
tions,  pronouns,  articles,  and  con¬ 
junctions. 

When  more  enlarged  communica¬ 
tion  became  necessary,  and  naines  be- 
gaf»  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what 
manner  can  we  suppo-se  men  to  have 
proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names, 
or  invention  of  words  ?  Undoubtedly 
by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  tliev 
named,  by  the  sound  of  the  name 
which  they  gave  to  it. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named, 
in  sucfi  sound,  noise,  or  motion  were 
coiicerued,  the  imitation  by  words  was 


abundantly  obvious.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  imitate,  bv  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  tha 
sound  or  noise  which  any  external  ob¬ 
ject  made,  and  to  form  its  name  ac* 
cordingly.  Urns  in  all  languages  we 
find  multitude  of  woids  that  are 
evidently  constructed  upon  this  princi* 
ple.  A'  certain  bird  is  termed  the 
cuckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits. 
When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whis'* 
tie,  and  another  to  roar  ;  wlien  a  ser¬ 
pent  is  said  to  hiss,  a  fly  to  buzz,  and 
falling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream 
is  said  to  flow,  and  hail  to  rattle  ;  the 
analogy  between  the  word  and  the 
thing  signified  is  plainly  discernible. 


On  tlfe  Nature  of  the  Tides, 

THE  tides  of  the  sea  have  ever 
been  considered  among  the  most  won¬ 
derful  phsenomena  of  nature.  The 
conjectures  of  ancient  philosophers 
concerning  them  were  equally  various, 
visionary,  and  wild.  But  tlie  moderns 
have  discovered,  that  the  phse- 
homena  of  the  tides  ere  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  upon  the  principle  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first 
who  clearly  pointed  out  the  cause  of 
the  phaenomenon,  and  demonstrated 
its  agreement  with  its  effects. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  ob¬ 
served  to  flow  for  certain  hours,  from 
the  south  towards  the  north  ;  in  which 
motion  or  flux,  which  lasts  about  six 
hours,  the  sea  gradually  swells ;  so 
that,  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it 
drives  them  back  toward  their  heads. 

After  a  continual  flux  of  six  hours, 
tlie  sea  seems  to  rest  for  a  quaiter  of 
an  hour  ;  it  then  begins  to  flow  as  be¬ 
fore;  and  thus  it  has  alternately  risen 
and  fallen  twice  a  day  since  the  crea¬ 
tion. 

The  moon,  by  its  power  of  altractioii 
in  each  diurnal  revolution,  pro^ 
duces  two  tides ;  the  one  raised  ioune- 
diately  under  the  sphere  of  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  other  directly  opposite; 
3  V  2 
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to  it.  However,  in  this  great  work  | 
of  raising  the  tides,  the  sun  iias  no  < 
small  share  ;  it  produces  its  own  tides, 
constantly  every  day,  just  as  tlie  moon 
does,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  be¬ 
cause  the  sun  is  at  an  immenselv 
greater  distance.  Thus  there  are  so¬ 
lar  tides  and  lunar  tides.  When  the 
forces  of  these  great  lumioaries  con¬ 
cur,  which  they  always  ilo  when  they 
are  either  in  the  same  or  in  opposite 
parts  of  the  heavens,  they  jointly  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  greater  tide  than  when 
they  are  so  situated  in  the  heavens,  as 
for  each  to  make  a  peculiar  tide  of  its 
own.  It  is  by  the  attraction  of  tlie 
sun  conspiring  with  the  attraction  ©f 
the  moon,  that  the  high  tides,  called 
spring  tides,  are  formed  ;  but  in  the 
quadratures  of  the  moon,  the  water 
raised  by  the  one  is  depressed  by  the 
other ;  and  hence  the  lowest  or  neap 
tides  have  their  production. 

But  in  every  part  of  the  sea  near 
the  shores,  the  geographer  must  come 
in  to  correct  the  calculations  of  the 
astronomer  ;  for  the  shallowness  of 
some  places,  and  the  najrowmess  of 
the  straits  in  others,  cause  a  great  di¬ 
versity  in  the  effect,  not  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  without  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  place.  In  the  great  depths  of  the 
ocean,  for  instance,  a  very  slow  and 
imperceptible  motion  of  the  whole 
body  of  watep  will  suffice  to  raise  its 
surface  several  feet  high ;  but  if  the 
same  increase  of  water  were  to  be 
conveyed  through  a  narrow  channel, 
it  must  necessarily  rush  with  impetu¬ 
ous  rapidity.  Thus  in  the  English 
channel,  and  the  German  ocean,  the 
tide  is  found  to  flow  strongest  in  those 
places  that  are  narrowest;  the  same 
quantify  of  water  being  driven  through 
a  spiialler  passage. 


Importance  of  a  misplaced  Comma, 

AMAZING  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
certainly  a  fact,  that  the  unfortunate 
King  Edwayd  the  Secoud,  lost  his  life 


by  the  means  of  a  misplaced  comma. 
For  the  cruel *qucen,  with  whom  he 
was  at  variance,  sent  to  tiie  keeper  f)2 
the  prison  in  which  he  was  conhn«d, 

\ h e  tbl low' i ng  1  i nc s — 

“  To  shed  King  Kd  ward’s  hlood 
Refuse  to  fear,  1  count  ilgood.’' 

Had  th»  coiiima  been  placed  after  the 
W'ord  refuse,  thus  — 

“  To  shed  King  Edward’s  blood 
'  Refuse,” 

the  sense  would  httve  implied  that  the 
keeper  was  commanded  not  to  hurt 
the  king — and  the  resnaining  iiae— 

To  fear  I  eomit  it  good.” 

would  have  signified  that  it  was  count¬ 
ed  good  not  to  spill  his  blood;  but 
the  comma  being  wickedly  placed  al¬ 
ter  tlie  word  fear,  tlms — 

To  shed  King  Edward’s  blood 
Refuse  to  fear,” 

the  murder  seemed  commanded^  to¬ 
gether  with  a  kind  of  indemnification 
to  the  keeper.  Nay,  after  that  mode 
of  pointing,  the  remainder  of  the 
line  seems  to  deem  the  action  merito¬ 
rious  : 

I  count  it  good.” 

According  to  the  punctuation,  the 
keeper  took  the  lines  in  the  worst 
sense,  an^l  the  king  lost  his  life. 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  a 
bishop  of  Assello  is  another  case  in 
point — The  good  prelate,  carrying 
with  him  the  humility  of  the  station 
from  which  he  had  been  raised,  and 
possessing  a  liberality  becoming  bis 
elevation,  ordered  this  inscription  to 
be  put  over  his  gate : 

Porta,  patens  esto,  niilli  clauderis 
hoiiesto.” 

Gate,  be  tliou  open,  and  not  shut  to  any 
honest  man.” 

But  the  painter  nnluckily,  placed 
the  comma  after  the  word  nulli,  in-» 
stead  of  esto,  the  sense  stood  tiius — 

“  Gate,  be  thou  open  to  nobody,  but  be 
shut  to  an  honest  man.” 

which  occasioned  the  bishop  to  lose 
his  bishoprie. 
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Thus  we  may  perceive  the  necessity  j 
of  being  very  particular  with  respe/?t 
to  points  or  slops;  since  the  inispiac- 
ing  of  a  single  comma  occasioneci  the 
murder  of  a  king,  and  tiie  loss  of  a 
bishopi  ic  I  — 

War  or  Peace ^ 

A  VERY  thin  audience  attending  . 
the  third  representation  of  a  mw 
comedy,  the  author  observed,  “  Or>, 
it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  war”^ — ^‘Oh, 
no,‘’  cried  the  maiiager,  it  is  actually 
owing  to 

An  easy  Expedient. 

SOME  years  ago,  the  son  of  an 
eminent  Jew  was  cn  the  point  of  be¬ 
ing  married  to  a  Christian  lady,  on 
which  the  father,  who  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  religion  of  the  lady,  but 
to  the  smallness  of  her  fortune,  exoos- 
tulated  with  his  son,  and  told  him  he 
might  have  a  lady  with  more  money, 
and  that  if  he  married  wilhout  his 
consent,  he  would  cut  him  off  witfi  a 
shilling.  The  son  replied,  that  whe¬ 
ther  he  consented  or  not,  he  would 
have  the  object  of  his  wishes; 
adding,  that  if  he  refused,  lie  would 
turn  Christian,  and  then  he  ’Should 
claim  the  benefit  of  an  English  law', 
and  obtain  half  of  what  he  possessed. 
At  this  answer,  old  Mordecai  was 
greatly  confounded,  and  resolved  to 
apply  to  counsel  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  such  law.  The  coun¬ 
sellor  replied  that  there  certainly  was, 
and  that  his  son,  upon  turning  Chris¬ 
tian,  would  obtain  half  his  fortune ; 
“  but  if  you  will  give  me  a  fee,"'  ad¬ 
ded  he,  *‘ril  put  you  in  a  way  to  dis¬ 
appoint  him,  and  the  graceless  dog 
shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  farthing." 
At  this  news  the  Jew’s  hopes  revived  ; 
and  pulling  ten  guineas  out  of  his  pock¬ 
et,  he  instantly  clapt  them  into  the 
lawyer’s  hands,  expressing  his  impa¬ 
tience  to  know  how  to  proceed. 

Why,”  said  the  counsellor,  “  Mr. 
Mordecai,  you  have  notliing  to  dp  but 
turu  Christian  yourself,” 


Monkeys  Tooth. 

IN  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  natives 
fornieriy  paid  their  adoration  to  the 
most  fantastic  deities.  Amongst 
oihera  a  magnificent  temple  was  erect¬ 
ed,  and  daily  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
all-powerful  spirit  supposed  to  reside 
in  a  monkey’s  tooth.  On  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  any  drought,  or  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  any  epidetiiic  disorder,  the 
'  sacred  tooth  W'as  still  brought  forth 
and  borne  in  solemn  proce.ssion;  and 
the  return  of  rain  and  liealth,  was 
constantly  attributed  to  its  poweiful 
interposition.  But  soon  after  the 
Dutch  had  taken  possession  of  the 
island,  by  one  of  these  accidents 
against  which  no  human  prudence  can 
guard,  the  hallowed  tooth  was  mislaid, 
and  baffled  the  most  diligent  search 
both  of  the  priests,  its  guaidians,  and 
the  natives.  This  calamity  occasioned 
great  mourning,  and  the  negligent 
priests  were  decreed  to  suffer  death; 
when  a  crafty  Hollander  who  had 
seen  the  deity,  produced  to  the  natives 
a  tooth  entirely  similar,  which  he 
assured  them  th-e  god  Why  Hang  had 
presented  to  him  in  a  dream,  it  was 
received  ivilh  the  utmost  rapturous 
gratitude,  and  the.  Dutchman  was  rc- 
I  w'arded  with  goods  to  the  value  of 
20,000/.  with  which  lie  returned  to 
his  own  country.  He  afterwards 
spoke  of  the  deity  with  becoming 
veneration  and  gratitude,  and  his  first 
toast  each  day  alter  dinner  was  coa«r 
siantly,  the  monkey’s  tooth. 

An  Apothecary  s  Accounts, 

ON  inspecting  the  accounts  of  au 
apothecary,  who  died,  in  Dublin,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  due  to  him, 
in  what  he  deemed  good  debts,  from 
his  patients  now  alive^  {)i  8/.  from  the 
executors  of  \\\%dead patkntSt  3^00/. 
■ — that  he  owed  for  drugs  of  all  des¬ 
criptions,  52/.  for  brandies  and  other 
spirits,  280/.  and  to  his  bottle  mcr^ 
chant,  500/, 
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Anecdote  of  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Parker, 

A  MAN,  under  a  violent  suspicion 
of  dealing  in  coiitraband  goods,  he- 
ins:  once  tried  before  Lord  Justice 
Faiker,  was  accused  of  having  rode, 
in  a  furious  and  tumultuous  manner, 
th  rough  tlie  streets  in  the  town  of 
Horsijaiii,  ripoo  a,  horse,  mare,  or 
gelding,  ladesj  with  teas  and  sundry 
other  articles,  for  which  no  duty  had 
been  paid  unto  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  ;  and  when  a  revenue  officer 
attempted  to  stop  him,  and  seized  one 
bag,  containing  tea,  &c.  for  which 
duty  had  not  been  paid,  he  assaulted, 

maltreated  and  abused  the  said  officer. 

* 

As  a  farther  aggravation  of  Ids  of¬ 
fence,  it  was  stated  that  this  happened 
on  a  fair  day,  when  the  streets  were 
crowded,  and  the  lives  of  masiv  of 
bis  majesty’s  liege  subjects  endanger¬ 
ed,  &c.  d'c.  The  crown  sinnmoned 
a  cloud  of  witnesses :  ostlers  and 
postillions,  waggoners  and  watermen, 
farmers  and  shopkeepers,  without 
Kuiiiber,  crowded  the  court.  The 
prisoner’s  counsel  asked  the  first  wit¬ 
ness  at  what  time  he  saw  the  offence 

committed. - He  replied  at  four 

o’clock  in  I  lie  afternoon,  on  the  first 
of  October,  fair-day  ;  which  was  on  a 
Wednesday.  The  second  witness, 
when  he  carae  to  be  examined,  said, 
it  was  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
at  the  September  fair;  which  he  well 
remembered  happened  on  a  Friday. 
The  third  swore  it  W’as  exactly  at 
twelve  o’elock,  at  the  November  fair; 
and  that,  he  was  clear,  wasaiwavs  on 
a  Saturday.  The  rest  of  the  evidence 
was  equally  exact :  some  swore  the 
prisoner  had  a  blue  greatcoat,  and 
olheis  that  he  had  a  brown  one;  some 
that  he  rode  on  a,  bay  mare,  and 
others  that  he  W’as  mounted  on  a  grey 
lioi'se ;  frotn  all  w  hich  it  turned  out 
to  the  prisoner,  tlu^t  in  a  multitude 
of  witnesses  there  is  safetv  ;  for  w  iien 
th«  judge  summed  up  the  <?vitlcuce, 


he  told  the  jury  it  was  so  contradic- 
lory,  that  he  thonglit  they  could  notj 
consistcntlv  with  their  oaths,  find  him 
guilty ;  anid,  if  they  thought  as  he  did, 
they  would  acquit  him.  Be  was  ac¬ 
quitted  accordingly ;  when  the  attor¬ 
ney-genera!  got  up,  and  said,  he  must 
request  the  court  would  grant  an  or¬ 
der  that  the  man  might  be  kept  in 
custody,  until  he  had  drawn  up  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  him  for  certain  duties 
due  to  the  king.  To  this  the  lord 
chief  baron  made  the  following  reply : 
“  I  think  the  man  lias  been  in  confine¬ 
ment  long  enough  for  you  to  have 

made  out  voiir  indictment;  vou  have 

*/ 

neglected  it ;  he  has  been  tried,  ami 
by  the  laws  of  his  country  he  is  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  I  therefore  order,  that  the 
gaoler  do  immediately  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  thinks  proper ; 
and,  if  after  this  he  thinks  it  will  be 
ri^ht  to  wait  until  you  have  made 
out  your  indictment,  I  can  have  no 
sort  of  objection;  but,  if  he  does,  I 
think,  notwithstanding  bis  acquittal, 
he  ought  to  be  hanged  for  a  fool,’* 


77ie  Camelion. 

OFT  has  it  been  nay  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 

With  eyes  that  hardly  serv’d  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  ’gainst  a  post. 

Yet  rcrundthe  world  the  blade  has  been 
To  see  whatever  con’d  be  seen, 

Returning  from  his  finish’d  tour, 

Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 

The  travell’d  fool  your  mouth  will  stop: 

“  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you’ll  allow — 

“  I’ve  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know — 
So  beg  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 

And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast, 

As  o’er  Arabia’s  wild  they  past, 

And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 

Now  talk'd  of  this,  and  theii  of  that, 
Discours’d  a  while,  ’moaigst  other  rpatler,, 
Of  the  Camelion’s  form  and  nature. 

A  stranger  animal,”  cries  one, 

Sure  neverliv’d  beneath  the  sun  ; 

A  lizard’s  body,  lean  and  long; 

A  fish’s  bead,  a  serpent's' tongue; 

“  Its  tooth  with  triple  claw  disjoin’d; 

And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  1 
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**  How  slow  its  pace  ■  and  then  its  hue— 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue?” 

Hold  there, the  other  quick  replies, 
’Tis  green — T  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 

As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 

And  warm’d  it  in  the  sunny  ray; 

“  Stretch’d  at  his  ease  the  beast  I  view’d. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food  ” 

“  I’ve  seen  it,  Sir,  as  well  as  you. 

And  must  again  allirm  it  blue. 

At  leisurq  I  the  beast  survey’d, 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade” 

’Tis  green,  ’tis  green.  Sir,  I  assure 
ye — ” 

Green!”  cries  the  other  in  a  fury-- 
f(  Why,  Sir — dy’e  think  I’ve  lost  my  eyes?” 

’Twere  no  great  loss,”  the  friend  replies, 
“  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 

‘‘  You’ll  find  them  bntof  little  use.” 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 

From  w  ords  they  almost  came  to  bipws ; 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third — 

To  him  the  question  they  referr’d  ; 

And  begg’d  he’d  tell  ’em,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  w’as  green  or  blue. 

Sirs,”  cries  the  umpire,  cease  your 
“  pother — 

The  creature’s  neither  one  nor  ’lother* 

T  caught  the  animal  last  night, 

“  And  view’d  it  o’er  by  candle-light : 

I  mark’d  it  well — ’twas  black  as  jet— 
You  stare — but.  Sirs,  I’ve  got  it  yet, 
And  can  produce  it”  “Pray,  Sir,  do  : 
I’ll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue  ” 

And  I’ll  be  sworn,  that  when  you’ve 
“  seen 

The  reptile,  yon ’ll  pronounce  him  green.’ 

“  Wei!  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt,” 
Replies  the  man,  “  I’ll  turn  kirn  out : 

And  w  hen  before  your  eyes  I’veset  kirn, 
*•  If  you  don’t  find  hina  black,  I’ll  eat  him.” 

He  said;  then  full  before  their  sight. 
Produc’d  the  beast,  and  lo !  ’twas  white, 
Both  star’d  the  man  look’d  wend’rous  wise-- 
My  children,”  the  camelion  cries, 

(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  longue) 

“  You  all  are  right,  and  al!  ar©  wTong; 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view', 
Think  others  see  as  well,  as  you  ; 

“  Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own.” 


Butcher  s  Wit, 

WFIEN  Captain  Grose  first  went 
over  to  L»-elafKl,  his  curiosity  it’d  iiim 
to  see  every  thing  in  the  capital  worth 
seeing  :  in  the  course  of  his  peraiubu- 
lations,  he  one  evening  stroiicd  into 
the  iiie^at  market  of  Dublin,  wlieji  the 


butchers,  as  usual,  set  up  the  constant 
outcry  of,  “  VViiat  do  you  buy?  what 
do  you  buy,  miister  ?"  Grose  parried 
tliis  for  some  time,  by  saying,  “  He 
wanted  ^  nothing  E'  at  last  a  butcher 
starts  from  his  stall,  and  eyeing  Grose’s 
figure  from  top  to  bottom,  which  was 
something  like  doctor  Slop’s  in  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy,  exclaimed,  “  Well,  sir, 
though  you  don't  w'ant  any  thing  at 
present,  only  say  you  buy  your  meat 
of  me,  and  you’li  make  my  fortune," 

Epitaph  at  St.  Alban’s,  Wood-Street. 

WHAT  !  is  she  dead?  doth  he  survive  ? 

No  :  both  are  dead,  and  both  aliv'e! 

She  lives,  he’s  dead,  by  love  though  griev^ 
ing, 

Tn  him  for  her,  yet  dead,  yet  living; 

Both  dead  and  living!  then  what  is  gone? 
One  half  of  both,  not  any  one ; 

One  mind,  one  feith,  one  hope,  one  grave, 
In  life,  in  death  they  had,  and  still  they 
have. 


A  curious  Wedding, 

THE  whimsicality  of  the  circum-* 
stance  attending  the  following  wed¬ 
ding,  may  perhaps  challenge  the  his¬ 
tory  of  honourable  attachments  from 
the  days  of  Adam  to  the  present  hour, 

A  widow,  in  her  ()4th  year,  who 
lately  buried  her  fourth  liiisbaiid,  and 
w  ho  was  a  resident  of  Boughton,  near 
Chester,  was  asked  in  church,  to 
a  yoiith  of  nineteen,  and  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  happy  pair  p/oceed- 
ed  to  lie  the  nuptial  noose.  Luckily, 
iiovvever,  the  young  man’s  master  hav¬ 
ing  had  timely  intimation  of  the  aO'air, 
attended,  and  hapjiily  rescued  him 
from  the  itnpending  danger.  The 
poor,  forlorn,  and  forsaken  dam^,  J'c- 
luniing  home  with  a  woeftd  counte- 
nance,  having  lost  a  purse  of  42s. 
she  had  given  her  beloved,  iii  addili’oii 
to  the  more  precious  treasure  a  hus'- 
band,  was  met  on  the  way,  by  a  male 
frientl,  who,  wilh  rather  a  chearful 
countenance,  accosted  her,  VVelh 
IMary,  how  do  you  do  ?  1  am 
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to  see  you  look  so  poorly!’'  To  whom 
M:?rv  fburstins’  into  tears)  related  her 
sad  loss.  “  Is  that  all  !”  exclaimed 
he  ;  Why  then,  look  tfiee,  !Mary, 
iiiy  dear  wife  died  about  an  liour  ago, 
I'm  now  going  to  get  a  coffin  for  her, 
and  if  it  will  be  the  same  thing  to 
thee,  ril  marry  thee  in  two  or  three 
davs  mvself.”  This  very  charitable 
offer  rather  paciiied  the  poor  vddnw, 
and  she  gave  him  her  hand.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  T)n  the  Monday  following,  she 
procured  a  licence,  bespoke  a  dinner 
at  the  Plunje-of-Feathcrs,  in  Rough- 
ton,  and  had  every  thing  prepared  for 
the  happy  consummation  ;  hut  alas  ! 
the  cup  was  again  dasfied  from  the 
lip,  by  the  wayward  circumstance  of 
the  intended  bridegroom  having  paid 
Jiiore  attention  to  the  jolly  god  than 
to  the  tender  goddess ;  in  short, 
when  they  were  to  go  to  cimrch,  he 
was  almost  speechless  drunk.  In  this 
dilemma  what  was  to  be  done  \  The 
heart  of  the  tender  widow  was  again 
suddenly  depressed,  until  a  young 
sprightly  Welshman,  an  entire  stran¬ 
ger,  started  up,  and  very  charitably 
said,  ‘‘Name  of  Got,  before  the  din¬ 
ner  shall  spoil,  Mary  marry  me,  me 
marry  Mary.”  The  offer  was  no 
sooner  made  than  tiie  bargain  was 
strttek,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
parties  were  in  church  with  a  fresh  li¬ 
cence.  The  ceremony  being  speedily 
nm  through,  they  returned  ("owe  and 
indimsible)  amidst  the  group  of  con¬ 
gratulating  friends  and  wmndering 
spectators.  Dinner  over,  and  the  glass 
going  merrily  round,  all  was  happiness 
and  joy,  until  another  dark  cloud 
burst  in  upon  the  scene:  a  brawny- 
fisted  Cambrian  lass  entered  the  room, 
with  a  brace  of  constables  and  a  war¬ 
rant  on  a  charge  of  bastardy  against 
the  bridegroom,  upon  whom  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  prominence  oi  her  pad) 
the  young  ladv  fell  with  an  arm  of 
vengeance,  that  soon  decorated  his 
eyes,  and  made  his  face  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  incontinence.  She  then 


took  bis  hat,  neck-handkerchief,  shoes» 
buckles,  &c.  and  nmst  have  infalli¬ 
bly  gone  to  durance  vile  that  night, 
but  for  bis  beloved  bride,  who  sold 
her  winter  stock  of  potatoes,  a  store 
pig,  and  a  faithful  donkey,  (long  the 
carrier  of  her  late  spouse)  with  several 
other  articles,  to  satisfy  the  parish  for 
the  young  expected  stranger.  The 
conviviality  of  tlje  company  was  then 
resumed  until  a  late  hour — and  the 
happitiess  of  this  affectionate  couple 
is  now — not  to  be  told. 


An  Epitaph  on  one  named  Johm 

DEATH  came  to  John, 

And  wisper’d  in  bis  ear,. 

You  must  die  Jqlm  ; 

D’ye  hear  ? 

Quoth  John,  to  Death, 

The  news  is  had  : 

No  matter  quoth  ijeatb, 

I’ve  said. 


A  curious  ministerial  Anecdote, 

A  CERTAIN  minister  at  a  certain 
congress  upon  the  eontinent  some  years 
ago,  having  a  grand  entertaimnent,had 
amongst  other  dishes,  a  very  rich  pie, 
which  some  of  his  English  guests  de¬ 
clared  would  have  been  excellent,  if  it 
had  not  been  altogether  so  high  season- 
ed.  The  cook,  informed  of  this  objec-» 
tion,  acquainted  his  excellency  that  he 
had  a  smaller  pie  of  the  same  sort,  not 
quite  so  high,  which  he  provided  from 
a  foresight  of  what  might  happen. — 
“  Bring  the  pie,”  said  our  minister, 
“  and  let  me  ask  you,  gentlemen,” 
continued  he,  turning  to  his  country¬ 
men,  “whether you  think  an  English 
blockhead  would  have  had  sense 
enough  to  have  thought  of  such  a 
contrivance.”  They  were  struck  dumb 
with  this  piece  of  French  ingenui¬ 
ty  ;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  returning  his 
lordship's  compliment.  The  cook 
finding  it  very  practicable  to  get  safe 
Into  his  own  country,  slipped  away 
on  the  eve  of  the  next  grand  enter- 
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tainment  with  all  his  excellency’s 
plate,  which  put  him  to  the  trouble 
of  excusinw  himself  to  those  lie  invited: 
one  of  his  countrymen  answered, 
smitim;,  “  Does  vonr  excellency  think 
an'v  English  blockhead  could  have 
had  sense  enough  to  have  thought  of 
such  a  contrivance  V* 


A  fair  Start, 

MANY  years  ago,  while  a  clergy¬ 
man  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  sermon,  the  alarm 
was  given,  a  wreck!  a  wreck!  The 
congregation,  eager  for  their  prey, 
were  immediately  making  off,  when 
the  parson  solemnly  intreated  them 
to  hear  only  five  words  more.  This 
arrested  their  attention  until  the 
preacher,  throwing  off  his  canonicals, 
descended  from  the  pulpit  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Now  let’s  all  start  fair,’^ 


The  Seditions  Songster, 

A  SEDITIOUS  songster  being 
prosecuted  in  a  borough  town  in  the 
West  of  England,  the  following  is 
said  to  be  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him  on  conviction : 

“  Prisoner,  I  am  the  organ  of  the 
law,  through  which  its  sentence  must 
pass  upon  you  in  open  diapason :  your 
cadence  claims  no  lenity  :  you  tried  to 
subvert  the  constitution  by  a  cr/Zc/r; 

1  shall  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
punish  you  with  a  —Beware,  in 
future  of  the  horn  of  sedition,  whose 
accompaniments  must  ever  be  in  tho- 
rous^h  bass !  You  have  swelled  the 
scale  of  your  discord,  by  criticising 
the  exquisite  performances  of  the 
leader  of  his  majesty’s  band ;  whose 
prestos,  allegros  or  andantes  ought 
ever  to  be  encored  i  because  his  divi¬ 
sions  are  invariably  w^W-timed,  while 
those,  which  oppose  them,  being  in  | 
count erpomt,  and  \\\  three  fiats,  ‘axq 
sure  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  minor 


key.  That  such  vile  scrapers  as  you, 
therefore,  may  net  put  the  harmonic 
concert  of  government  out  of  tune, 

I  adjudge  ypu  t<#  one  hundred  bars 
rest  in  Bridewell ;  during  which  you 
are  to  receive  a  cat-o’-nine4ail  move< 
meat  obligato  on  your  back  in  score! 
This  will  teach  you  at  least  to  play  a 
little  more  piano,  and  it  is  hoped,  to 
avoid  XlvAtfatal  chord,  which  must 
otherwise  stop  your  vox  humane,  and 
bring  the  strains  oi  vour  whole  in- 
strument  to  a  disgraceful  finale* 


Charles  II, 

IF  we  survey  the  character  of 
Charles  IJ.  in  the  different  lights  of 
which  it  will  admit,  it  will  appear  very 
various,  and  give  rise  to  different  and 
even  opposite  sentiments. 

When  considered  as  a  companion, 
he  appears  the  most  amiable  and  en¬ 
gaging  of  men ;  and,  indeed,  in  this 
view,  his  deportment  must  be  allowed 
altogether  unexceptionable.  His  love 
of  raillery  was  so  tempered  with  good 
breeding,  (hat  it  was  never  offensive* 
His  propensity  to  satire  was  so  check- 
ed-by  discretion,  that  his  friends  never 
dreaded  becoming  the  object  of  it. 
Piis  wit,  TO  use  the  expression  of  one 
who  knew  him  very  well,  and  who 
was  himself  a  good  judge,  could  not 
be  said  so  much  to  be  very  refined  or 
elevated  (qualities  apt  to  beget  jea¬ 
lousy  and  apprehension  in  company) 
as  to  be  a  plain,  gaining,  W'ell-bred, 
recommending  kind  of  wit;  and 
though  he  perhaps  talked  more  than 
strict  rules  of  behaviour  might  per-t 
mit,  men  were  so  pleased  with  the 
affable  communicative  deportment  of 
the  monarch,  that  they  always  w'ent 
away  contented  both  with  him  and 
with  themselves. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life  bis 
conduct,  though  not  free  from  excep¬ 
tion,  was  in  the  main  laudable;  He 
was  an  easy  generous  lover,  a  civil 
obliging  husband,  a  friendly  brother, 
3x 
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an  indulgent  father,  and  a  good-natu¬ 
red  master  The  voluntary  friendships 
lioweverj  which  this  prince  contracted, 
nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were 
feeble  ;  and  he  never  attaclied  himself 
^o  any  of  his  ministers  or  courtiers 
with  a  sincere  affection  He  believed 
them  to  have  no  other  motive  in  serv¬ 
ing  him  than  self-interest ;  and  he  was 
ready,  in  his  turn,  to  sacrifice  them 
to  present  ease  or  convenience. 

When  we  consider  him  as  a  sove 
reign,  his  character,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether  destitute  of  virtue,  was  in  the 
main  dangerous  to  his  people,  and 
dishonorable  to  himself.  Negligent  of 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  careless  of 
its  glory,  averse  to  its  religion,  jealous 
'  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  treasure, 
sparing  only  of  its  blood  ;  he  expost  d 
it  by  his  measures,  though  he  never 
appeared  but  in  sport,  to  the  danger 
of  a  furious  civil  war,  and  even  to  the 
ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign  con¬ 
quest.  Yet  all  these  enormiiiesj  if 
fairly  and  candidly  examined,  may  be 
imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
indolence  of  |iis  temper:  a  fault 
which,  however  unfortunate  in  a  mo¬ 
narch,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard 
with  great  .severity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  this  king, 
that  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor 
ever  did  a  wise  one  ;  a  censure  which, 
though  carried  too  far,  seems  to  have 
had  some  foundation  in  his  character 
and  deportment. 

He  died  February  the  6th,  l685, 
aged  54.  — - 

Employment  of  Time, 

A  GENTLEMAN  fond  of  playing 
the  violin,  was  one  morning  practising, 
when  his  uncle  came  in,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dialogue  took  place: 

Uncle, — “  1  fear  Charles  j  ou  losef\ 
great  deal  of  time  with  this  fiddling/' 
Nephew, — “  Sir,  1  endeavour  \okeep 
time.**  Uncle. —  You  mean  rather 
to  kill  time.**  Nephew. — “No:  I 
•Illy  heat  time/* 


A  Vowel  Pun. 

IN  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  John 
Hill,  rhe  doctor  assert-.,  that  in  the 
words  virtue,  stir,  Si'c.  Garnck 
pronourwed  the  letter  i  tike  the  leiter 
u.  This  drew  froip  David  the  follow¬ 
ing  epigrammatic  reply,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Hill: 

Tf  its  true,  as  you  say,  that  I’ve  injured  a 
letter, 

I’ll  change  my  notes  soon,  and  I  hope  for 
the  better, 

May  the  just  rights  of  letters,  a*  well  a» 
of  men, 

Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the 
pen ; 

Most  devoutly  /  wish  they  may  both  have 
their  dne. 

And  that  I  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U, 


Proper  Precedence, 

A  LAWYER  and  a  physician  hav¬ 
ing  a  dispute  about  precedence,  refer¬ 
red  it  to  Diogenes,  who  gave  it  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  lawyer,  in  these  terms: 

Let  the  thief  go  before,  and  the 
executioner  follow. 


Short  Petticoats, 

A  GENTLEMAN  beingon  a  morn¬ 
ing  visit  to  a  lady,  the  conversation 
turned  on  fashion  and  female  dress. 
The  long  waists  and  short  waists,  the 
high  heads  and  the  low'  heads,  the 
high  heels  and  the  low  heels,  each 
had  their  turn ;  at  length,  said  her 
ladyship,  “  So,  sir,  extremes  of  fa¬ 
shion  do  not  meet  with  your  appro¬ 
bation.  But  pray,  what  do  you 
think  of  short  petticoats'?" — “That 
fashion,"  said  he,  your  ladyship  may 
carry  as  high  as  you  please." 

A  Gouty  Pun, 

A  PERSON  meeting  a  friend,  who 
had  lately  laboured  under  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  inquired  after  his  health,  and_ 
was  answered,  “  So,  so." — “  1  am 
sorry  you  are  no  better,"  replied  the 
gentleman  ;  for  I  hoped  you  were  re¬ 
covered  in  to-to." 
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All  Epigram  on  Epigrams 

WHAT’v^  to  an  epigram  most  like  ? 

A  bee  i»  just  the  thing:  ; 

Thong^h  !uiiof  sweets,  still  it  should  strike — 
Its  tail  must  hold  a  sting. 


Another. 

WRAT  is  an  epigram  ? — a  dwarfish  whole, 
Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 


Another, 

ONE  day  in  CheNea  meadows  walking, 

Of  poetry  and  such  things  talking, 

Says  Dick,  a  merry  wag, 

An  epigram,  if  smart  and  good, 
in  ail  its  circumstances  should 
Be  like  a  jelly. bag.” 

“  A^oursimile  I  own  is  new, 

“  But  how  d’ye  make  it  out?  says  Hugh. 

Quoth  Dick,  “  PH  tell  you,  friend  : 

‘‘  Make  it  at  top  both  wide  and  fit 
To  hold  a  budget  full  of  wit, 

“  And  point  it  at  the  end.” 


Enigmatical  List  of  Kingdoms,  Empires, 
and  Nations. 

TO  the  whole  of  importance  add  three- 
sevenths  of  frail, 

Two-sevenths  of  a  share,  and  the  like  of  to 
rail. 

Two-thirds  of  an  herb,  one  fifth  of  repose. 

Three-fourths  of  a  city  in  Asia  disclose. 

Three-ninths  of  to  sprout,  join’d  to  one- , 
fifth  of  dark. 

Two-eighth*  of  to  curse,  and  one-fourth  of 
to  bark. 

Three-tenths  of  a  giant  that  had  but  one  eye, 

And  the  same  of  the  daughter  of  CEtion  des¬ 
cry. 

Three-fourths  of  to  keep,  one-fourth  of  a 
tree, 

Of  an  insect  two-thirds,  and  one-sixth  of 
to  see. 

Two-fifths  of  a  fish,  one-fourth  of  a  bird, 

Of  position  twe-ninths,  of  assistance  one- 
third. 

A  vowel  subjoin’d  to  two-fifths  of  a  spell, 

And  half  of  a  measure  that’s  known  very 
well. 

Of  a  liquor  two-thirds,  of  a  clamour  the 
^  same. 

The  initial  of  him  who  fam’d  Hector  o’er  • 

.  came. 

Two-thirds  of  to  win,  a  term  us’d  for  gold. 

Of  a  monster  two-fifths,  and  th’  initial  of 
bold 

Four-sixths  of  a  nymph  that  was  turn’d 
to  a  reed, 

And  one-eight  of  her  name  that  could  run 
with  great  speed. 


Of  a  legate  two-sixths,  just  half  of  to  dwell. 

And  one-sixth  of  fair  Papuia’s  favourite 
tell. 

Twm-gixths  of  a  title  of  Juno  disclose, 

And  three-fourths  of  a  name  for  an  emblem 
transpose. 

The  initial  of  one  of  the  Pierian  nine, 

Just  half  of  a  gem,  and  two-eights  of  fine, 

Of  a  store-house  three  fourths,  one-half  of 
to  yelp, 

And  a  vowel  subjoined  to  the  initial  of  help. 

To  half  of  a  coin  a  cons’nant  unite, 

And  add  to  it  part  of  the  organ  of  sight. 

Two-eighths  of  a  muse  must  next  be  dis- 
clos’d, 

One-half  of  to  range,  and  a  measure  trans¬ 
pos’d. 

Half  of  unfaded,  the  same  of  a  sneer, 

The  like  of  a  digit,  and  one-seventh  of  se¬ 
vere, 

Three-eights  of  to  thrhe,  one-fifth  of  to 
rise. 

The  mountain  where  Paris  gave  Venn*  the 
prize. 

Two-sixths  of  to  fraud,  one-seventh  of  to 
mock, 

Two-sixths  of  a  youth  that  was  turn’d  to 
a  rock. 

Two  sevenths  of  the  name  of  a  horse  of 
Apollo, 

And  half  of  a  stone  that  Is  precious  must 
follow. 


7 he  Glutton. 

FROM  noon  till  morn,  with  unabated  zeal, 
4  wealthy  glutton,  at  a  luscious  meal, 
Had  cramm’d  himself  till  be  could  breathe 
no  more ; 

The  short-liv’d  joy  at  length  brought  to 
deplore, 

With  staggering  steps  he  left  the  scene  di« 
/  vine, 

At  home  to  snore  away  the  fumes  of  wine. 

By  chance  a  beggar,  naked  and  distress’d, 
Met  him,  and  thus  in  plaintive  voice  ad¬ 
dress’d  : 

In  pity,  sir,  some  trifling  alms  bestow 

On  a  poor  man,  a  prey  to  every  woe! 

Forlorn,  unshelter’d  from  the  wintry 
“  blast, 

These  lips  no  food  have  touch’d  for  two 
“  days  past 

“  And  hunger” — “  Hold!  (he  cried)  com- 
“  plain  no  longer. 

You  Iccky  dog,  to  know  the  calls  of 
“  hunger.” 


Long  and  Short. 

QUOTH  dumpy  Joe,  “  This  morn,  ifegs, 
it  We’ll  walk  up  hill  to  stretch  oor  legs.” 

“  No,”  (cried  tall  Jack)  at  home  I’il  pout 
“  It, 

“  For  mine  are  long  enough  without  it.” 
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An  Account  of  a  French  Lady  Mind 
from  her  Infancy ,  who  can  read, 
wiite,  and  play  at  Cards, 

A  YOUNG  gentlewoman,  of  a 
good  family  in  France,  Mademoiselle 
de  Salignac,  born  at  Xaintoiige,  lost 
her  sight  when  only  two  years  old  :  her 
mother  having  been  advised  to  lay 
some  pigeon's  blood  on  her  eyes,  to 
preseiwe  them  in  the  small  pox ; 
whereas,  so  far  from  answering  the 
end,  it  eat  into  them. 

Nature,  however,  may  be  said  to 
have  compensated  for  the  unhappy 
mistake,  by  beauty  of  person,  sweet¬ 
ness  of  temper,  vivacity  of  genius, 
quickness  of  conception,  and  many 
talents  which  alleviate  her  misfortune. 
She  plays  at  cards  with  the  same  rea¬ 
diness  as  others  of  the  party ‘.'—she 
first  prepares  the  pack  allotted  to  her, 
“by  pricking  them  in  several  parts,  yet 
so  imperceptibly,  that  the  closest  in¬ 
spection  can  scarce  discern  her  in¬ 
dexes;  she  sorts  the  suites,  and  arran¬ 
ges  the  cards  in  their  proper  sequence, 
with  the  same  precision  and  nearly 
the  same  facility  as  they  who  have 
their  sight:  all  she  requires  of  those 
who  play  with  her,  is  to  name  every 
card  as  it  is  played,  and  these  she  re¬ 
tains  so  exactly,  that  she  frequently 
performs  some  notable  strokes,  such 
as  show  a  great  combination  and 
strong  memory.  The  most  wonderful 
circumstance  is,  that  she  should  have 
learnt  to  read  and  write:  but  even 
this  is  readily  believed,  on  knowing 
her  method.  In  writing  to  her,  no  ink 
is  used,  but  the  letters  are  pricked 
down  on  the  paper,  and  by  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  her  touch,  feeling  each  letter, 
^he  follows  them  successively,  and 
reads  every  word  with  her  finger  end. 
She  herself  makes  use  of  a  pencil,  as 
she  could  not  know  when  her  pen  was 
dry  :  her  guide  on  the  paper  is  a  small 
thin  ruler,  and  of  the  breadth  of  her 
writing.  On  finishing  a  letter,  she 
wets  it,  so  as  to  fix  the  traces  of  her 


pencil,  that  they  are  not  obscured  of 
effaced ;  then  proceeds  to  fold  and 
seal  it,  and  wrile.ihe  directions :  all 
by  her  own  address,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other  person.  Her 
writing  is  very  straight,  well  cut,  and 
the  spelling  no  less  correct. 

To  reach  this  mechatiism,  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  cares  of  her  affectionate 
mother  were  long  employed,  who 
accustomed  her  daughter  to  feel  let¬ 
ters  cut  in  cards  or  pasteboard,  which 
brought  her  to  distinguish  an  A  from 
a  B,  and  thus  the  whole,  alphabet, 
and  afterwards  to  spell  words;  then 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  of 
the  letters  to  delineate  them  on  paper;, 
and  lastly  to  arrange  them  so  as  to 
form  words  and  sentences.  She  learnt 
to  play  on  thfe  guitar,  and  has  even 
contiived,  a  way  of  pricking  down 
the  tunes  as  an  assistance  to  her 
memory.  So  delicate  are  her  organs, 
that  in  singing  a  tune,  though  new  to 
her,  she  is  able  to  name  the  notes. 
In  figure  dances  she  acquits  herself 
extremely  well,  and  in  a  minuet, 
with  inimitable  ease  and  gracefulness. 
As  for  the  works  of  her  sex,  she  has  a 
masterly  hand:  she  sews  and  hems, 
perfectly  well,  and  in  all  her  works 
she  threads  the  needles  for  herself, 
however  senall.  By  the  watch,  her 
touch  never  fails  telling  her  exactly 
the  hour  and  minute. 

Enis:matical  List  of  Trees, 

TWO'thirds  of  a  beast,  and  a  nu¬ 
merical  letter. 

A  laborious  insect,  and  two  conso¬ 
nants. 

Two  vowels,  and  a  consonant. 
Three-fourths  of  subtle,  and  the 
reverse  to  high. 

An  affirmative  changing  the  last 
letter. 

Three- fifths  of  one  of  Jacob’s  sons. 
Two-fifths  of  part  of  the  arm,  a 
numerical  letter,  and  two-thirds  of 
what  we  all  do. 
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Anecdote  of  Kiny;  George  II. 

DURING  tlie  sieore  of  Fort  St. 
Philij),  a  youiig  lieutenant  of  the 
marines  was.  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
both  his  legs  by  a  chain -shot.  In  this 
miserable  and  helpless  condition,  he 
was  conveyed  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  England,  and  a  niemoiial  of  his 
case  presented  to  an  honourable  board, 
in  order  to^btain  some  additional 
consideration  to  the  narrow  stipend  of 
half-pay.  The  lionourable  board 
pitied  the  youth,  but  disregarded  the 
petition.  Major  Mason  had  the  poor 
lieutenant  conducted  to  court  on  a 
public  day  in  his  uniform;  where 
posted  in  the  guard-room,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  of  his  brother  officers, 
he  cried  out,  as  the  king  was  passing 
through  to  the  drawing-room,  “  Be¬ 
hold  great  sire,  a  man  who  refuses  to 
hend  his  knee  to  you ;  he  has  lost  both 
in  your  service.  The  king,  struck  no 
less  by  the  singularity  of  this  address, 
than  the  melancholy  object  before 
him,  stopped,  and  hastily  demanded 
what  had  been  done  for  him.  Ilqlf- 
pay,  (replied  the  lieutenant)  and 
please  your  majesty.** — ^*Fy,fy,  o'ntf 
said  the  king,  shaking  his  head,  and 
shew  ing  every  mark  of  high  displea¬ 
sure,  “  hut  let  me  see  you  again  next 
levee-day.**  The  lieutenant  did  not 
fail  to  appear  at  the  place  of  assigna¬ 
tion,  when  he  received  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  hands  of  royalty,  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  smart  money,  and  an  ap¬ 
pointment  of  two  hundred  a  year,  to 
be  paid  quarterly  so  long  as  he  lived. 


^tory  of  a  Monkey  who  was  sentenced 
to  Death  by  the  Patriarch  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  for  profaning  a  Church. 

SOME  years  ago,  an  ambassador 
from  England  went  to  Moscow,  and 
carried  a  great  monkey  with  him, 
whom  he  put  in  a  livery  like  one  of 
bis  foot-boys.  The  monkey  got  astray 
^ne  day,  and  leaped  into  a  church; 


which  then  happened  to  be  open,  just 
opposite  to  the  ambassador’s  house. 
The  unlucky  a])e,  as  those  animals 
commonly  are,  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief ;  he  skipped  about  every 
where,  loosened  and  quite  spoiled  the 
pictures  that  hung  to  tlie  walls,  and 
committed  other  ravages.  The  church- 
w'arden  hearing  a  strange  rattle,  ran 
to  ihe  church,  an<l  seeing  the  ape 
there  in  the  livery  of  the  English  am¬ 
bassador,  wdiom  he  took  for  one  of  his 
valets,  he  shut  up  the  church,  and 
went  immediately  to  tell  the  patriarch 
what  had  happened.  The  patriarcii, 
in  a  great  fret  and  fume,  went  that 
very  instant  to  the  czar’s  palace,  to 
inform  him  of  so  foul  a  deed,  and 
immediately  some  halbardiers  were 
sent  to  seize  the  miscreant,  w  ho  had 
presumed  to  profane  the  church, 
thinking  the  offender  was  actually  a 
valet  dechambre.  When  the  halbar- 
diers  entered  the  church,  they  found 
the  monkey  upon  the  altar  as  busy  as 
could  be.  They  threatened  him,  and 
charged  him  to  come  down,  on  pain 
of  being  well  threshed;  but  as  they 
only  talked  all  the  while  to  a  beast, 
they  w'ere  not  obeyed.  The  rnonkev, 
on  the  contrary,  as  is  the  custom  of 
these  creatures,  shewed  them  his 
teeth,  w  hich  put  one  of  the  Iialbar- 
diers  into  such  a  passion,  that  he  ran 
up  to  the  ape,  and  gave  him  some 
blows  upon  his  back  with  his  half-pike. 
The  monkey  being  strong  and  sturdy, 
was  in  such.a  rage  at  this  drubbing, 
that  he  flew  at  the  halbardier,  and 
mauled  him  so  cruelly,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  drubbings  that  were  given  him 
to  make  him  let  go  his  hold,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  the  poor  man 
home  almost  dead.  Mean  time  the 
halbardiers  had  much  to  do  to  master 
the  monkey,  nor  could  they  hold  him 
until  they  had  laid  him  on  his  back 
by  mere  dint  of  blows.  Then  they 
bound  him,  and  in  tjiat  manner 
dragged  him  to  prison,  in  sight  of  a 
vast  crowd  of  people  that  were  got 
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together.  The  ambassador  at  the  same 
time  ran  the  hazard  of  being  as  ill 
used  as  his  monkey,  if  he  had  not  ob 
tained  a  safe  guard  for  his  quarters, 
the  mob  being  incensed  against  him 
from  a  notion  that  he  was  the  aulkoi 
of  the  sacrilege  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  some  there  were  that 
suspected  the-minister  to  liave  deal¬ 
ings  with  evil  spirits,  t)ecaiise  he  car 
iied'a  devil  about  him  that  tiiey  could 
rrof  get  a  word  out  of ;  ajid  indeed  as 
he  was  no  more  than  a  nionkev,  how 
should  iheyl  The  principle  officers 
and  merchants  weist  to  court,  and 
complained  to  the  czar,  aiui  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  creature  which  liad 
committed  ail  this  disorder  in  the 
church  was  not  a  man  but  a  beast, 
that  had  been  caught  wild  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  tamed  ;  and  the 
ariibassador  offered  to  make  double 
satisfaction  for  what  damage  he  had 
done.  But  this  did  not  bring  off  the 
monkey  ;  for  the  patriarch  alleged, 
that  let  the  animal  be  what  it  would, 
beast  or  devil  incarnate,  he  must  in- 
dispensibly  be  put  to  death,  because 
be  had  not  only  profaned  the  church, 
but  made  a  racket  and  a  disturbance 
in  a  place  that  was  sacred.  Sentence 
being  passed  on  him  accordingly,  poor 
pug  was  drawn  tbiough  the  whole 
city,  tied  and  bound  with  cords ;  and 
then,  for  they  were  as  much  afraid  of 
this  animal  as  they  were  of  the  devil, 
^some  of  the  stoutest  and  most  cou¬ 
rageous  of  the  halbardiers  shot  him 
to  death. 


Richard  Cromwells  Speech  to  his 
Parliament, 

IHY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

I  BELIEVE  there  are  scarce  any 
of  you  here,  who  expected  some 
months  since,  to  iiave  seen  this  great 
assembly,  at  this  time,  in  this  place, 
in  peace,  considering  the  great  and 


unexpected  cliange,  which  it  hath 
pleased  the  all-disposing  hami  of  (/od 
to  make  in  the  mirlst  of  us. —  I  can 
assuie  ytm,  that  if  things  had  been 
acco-rding  to  our  own  fears,  aiui  the 
hopes  of  our  enemies,  it  had  not  been 
thus  With  us  ;  and  tiieiefore  it  will  be« 
C(>me  b<»lh  y?n«  and  rue,  in  tlie  hist 
place,  to  reveience  ami  adore  fjje 
great  God,  jii.ssessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  in  whose  hands  tuir  brr  ath  is, 
and  whose  are  all  our  ways,  because 
of  his  judgments,  so  as  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  in  his  goodness  to  these 
lands,  in  that  he  hath  not  added  sor¬ 
row  to  sorrow,  and  made  the  period 
of  his  late  highness’s  life,  and  that  of 
llie  nation’s  peace,  to  have  been  in  one 
day. 

Peace  was  one  of  the  blessings  of 
uiy  father’s  government ;  a  mercy  af¬ 
ter  so  long  a  civil  war,  and  in  the  midst 
of  so  great  divisions  w  hich  that  w  ar 
bred,  is  not  usually  afforded  by  God 
unto  a  people  in  so  great  a  measure. 

Tlie  cause  of  God  and  these  nations, 
which  the  late  protector  was  engaged 
in,  met,  in  ail  tlie  parts  of  it,  as  you 
well  know^,  with  many  enemies  and 
great  opposition  :  The  archers,  privily 
and  openly,  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
shot  at  him  ;  yet  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob. 

As  to  himself,  he  died  full  ©f  days 
spent  in  sore  and  great  travail ;  yet 
his  eyes  were  not  waxed  dim,  neither 
was  his  natural  strength  abated. — As 
it  was  said  of  Moses.  ♦‘He  was  ser¬ 
viceable  even  to  the  last." 

As  to  these  nations,  he  left  them  in 
great  honour  abroad,  and  in  full  peace 
at  home ;  all  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  dwelling  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine,  and  under  his  ffg-tree, 
from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  He  is 
gone  to  rest,  and  we  are  entered  into 
his  labours;  and  if  tlie  Lord  has  still 
a  blessing  for  these  lands  (as  1  trust  he 
hath)  as  our  peace  hath  beeu  length- 
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ened  out  to  this  day,  so  sli  dl  we  "o  on 
to  reap  the  fruit  and  gather  the  har- 
vest  of  wheat  liis  late  highness  hath 
sown  and  laid  the  foundation.  For 
niy  own  part,  being,  I  y  the  provi 
deuce  of  God  and  the  disposition  of 
the  law,  toy  father’s  successor,  and 
bearing  that  place  in  the  govetninent 
that  I  do,  I  thought  it  for  tiie  public 
good,  to  call  a  parlianient  of  the  three 
nations  now  united  and  conjoined  to¬ 
gether  in  one  commonwealth,  under 
one  government.  It  is  agreeable  not 
only  to  iny  trust,  but  to  my  princi¬ 
ples,  to  govern  these  nations  by  the 
advice  of  my  two  houses  of  parlid' 
merit.  I  hud  it  inserted  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  petition  and  advice  which  is  the 
corner-stone  of  this  building,  and  that 
which  I  shall  adhere  to,  “  that  parlia¬ 
ments  are.the  great  council  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  in  whose  advice,  both  he 
and  these  nations  may  be  both  safe 
and  happy.”  I  can  assure  you  I  have 
tiiat  esteem  of  them,  and  as  I  have 
made  it  the  first  act  of  mv  govern- 
ment  to  call  you  together,  so  I  shall 
further  let  you  see  the  value  I  have  of 
you,  by  the  answer  I  shall  return  to 
the  advice  that  shall  be  given  me  by 
you  for  the  good  of  these  nations. 

You  are  come  up  from  your  several 
counties  as  the  heads  of  your  tribes, 
(and  with  hearts  I  persuade  myself,  to 
consult  together  for  their  good)  I  can 
say  I  meet  you  with  the  same  desires, 
having  nothing  in  my  design  but  tiie 
maintenance  of  the  peace,  laws,  and 
liberties,  both  civil  and  Christian,  of 
these  nations,  which  I  shall  always 
make  the  measure  and  rule  of  mv  go- 
vcrnmeiit,  and  be  ready  to  spend  my 
life  for. 

We  have  summoned  you  up  at  tin’s 
time  to  let  you  know  the  state  of  our 
atfairs,  and  to  have  vonr  advice  in 
them  ;  and  I  believe  a  parliament  was 
never  summoned  upon  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  occasion. 

It  is  true,  as  I  told  you,  vve  are, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  at  tins 


time  at  peace  ;  but  it  is  not  thus  w  ith 
us,  because  we  have  no  enemies  ;  no, 
there  are  enough  both  within  us  and 
without  us,  who  w'ould  soon  put  an 
end  to  our  peace,  were  it  in  their 
power,  or  slnudd  it  at  apy  lime  come 
into  their  power. 

It  will  be  becoming  your  wisdom  to 
consider  of  the  securing  our  peace 
against  those  who  we  all  know  are, 
and  ever  will  be  our  implacable  ene¬ 
mies:  what  the  means  of  doing  this 
are,  I  shall  ever  refer  unto  you. 

This  I  can  assure  vou,  that  the  ar» 
mies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  are  true  and  faithful  to  the  peace 
and  good  interest  of  these  nations, 
aiid  it  will  be  found  so;  and  that  they 
are  a  consistent  body;  and  useful  for 
any  good  ends  ;  and  if  they  were  not 
the  very  best  army  in  the  world,  you 
would  have  heard  of  many  inconve¬ 
niences,  by  reason  of  the  great  arrear 
of  pay  which  is  now  due  unto  them, 
whereby  seme  of  them  are  reduced  to 
great  necessities ;  but  you  shall  have 
a  particular  account  of  their  arrears, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  consideration  will 
be  had  thereupon  in  some  speedy  atid 
effectual  vifay  ;  and  this  being  matter 
of  money,  1  recommend  it  the  house 
of  commons. 

You  have,  you  know,  a  war  with 
Spain,  carried  on  by  the  advice  of 
parliament;  he  is  an  old  enemy,  and 
a  potent  one,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
necessary,  both  for  the  honour  and 
safety  of  these  nations,  that  war  be 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

Furthermore,  the  constitution  of 
affairs  in  all  our  countries,  atsd  round 
about  us  (as  weli  fi lends  as  entunits) 
is  very  considerable,  and  calls  upon 
us  to  be  upon  our  guard,  both  at  land 
and  sea,  and  to  be  in  a  posture  able 
to  nwinlain  and  conserve  our  own 
state  and  interest. 

Great  and  powerful  fleets  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  s  t  forth  intoliiese  seas,  and 
considerable  armies  of  several  nations, 
and  kings  are  now  disputing  for  their' 
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masfery  of  tiie  sound,  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  islands  attd  countries,  among 
whicii,  is  the  emperor  of  Gernjany, 
and  other  popish  states.  —  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  what  consequence  these 
things  are  to  this  state. 

We  have  already  ifderposed  in  these 
affairs,  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  found 
it  necessary  for  the  interest  of'  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  matters  are  yet  in  sucii  a 
condition  in  these  parts,  that  ihe  state 
may,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  pro¬ 
vide,  that  their  differences  may  not 
prejudice  us. 

The  oth^r  things  that  are  to  be  said, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  Lord  Kee})er 
Fiennes;  and  close  up  what  I  have  t® 
say,  with  only  adding  two  or  three 
particulars  to  whal  I  have  already 
said. 

And  first,  I  recommend  to  your 
care,  the  people  of  God  in  these  na¬ 
tions,  with  their  concernments  ;  the 
more  they  are  divided  among  them¬ 
selves,  the  greater  prudence  should 
be  used  to  cement  them. 

Secondly,  the  good  and  necessary 
work  of  reformation,  both  in  the 
manners  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  that  profaneuess  may  be  dis¬ 
countenanced  and  suppressed ;  and 
that  righteousness  and  justice  may  be 
executed  in  the  land. 

Thirdly,  I  recommend  to  you  the 
prctestant  cause  abroad,  which  seems, 
at  this  time,  to  be  in  some  danger, 
having  great  and  powerful  enemies 
and  very  few  friends;  and  I  hope  and 
believe,  that  the  old  English  zeal  to 
that  cause  is  still  amongst  Us. 

Lastly,  iny  lords,  and  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
you  will, in  all  your  debates,  maintain 
anc^conserve  love  and  unity  among 
yourselves,  that  therein  you  may  be 
the  pattern  of  the  nation,  who  have 
sent  you  up  in  peace  and  with  their 
prayers,  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
peace  may  be  among  you,  and  this 
shall  also  be  my  prayers  for  you,  and 
to  this  let  us  all  add  our  uimosl  en¬ 


deavours  for  the  making  this  happy 
parliament." 

Mr.  Voltaire  remarks  that  Richard 
Cromwell  lived  contented,  whereas, 
his  father  never  knew  what  happiness 
was.  The  genius  of  Richard  was 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Oliver; 
he  w  as  possessed  of  all  the  meek  vir¬ 
tues  which  makes  the  good  citizen, 
and  had  none  of  that  brutal  intrepidi- 
iy,  w  hich  sacrifices  every  thing  to  its 
own  interests.  He  might  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  inheritance  w  hich  his  father 
acquired  by  his  labours,  if  he  would 
have  consented  to  put  to  death  three 
or  four  principal  officers  of  tlie  army, 
wlio  opposed  his  elevation  ;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  lay  down  the  govern¬ 
ment,  than  to  reign  by  assassination  ; 
and  lived  retired  and  almost  unknow  n 
to  the  age  of  ninety,  in  a  country  of 
which  be  had  once  been  the  sovereign* 


Eke  Beggar, 

A  PLAYER  met  a  man  in  the 
street  who  appeared  extremely  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  asked  charity ;  he  gave 
him  something,  observing;  “Either 
that  man  must  be  in  actual  distress, 
or  he  is  an  excellent  actor." 


The  Ghost-Seer. 

A  WAG,  who  pretended  to  have 
seen  a  ghost,  was  closely  cross-exa¬ 
mined  by  the  persons  to  whom  he  re¬ 
lated  this  marvellous  story.  Amidst 
various  interrogations  to  detect  bis 
falsehood,  one  asked  him,  what  the 
ghost  said  to  him.  “  How  should  I 
understand,  (replied  the  narrator) 
“  what  he  said,  as  you  know  I  am  not 
skilled  in  any  of  the  dead  languages,** 


Tit  for  Tat, 

TOM  Clark,  of  St.  John’s,  once 
desired  a  fellow  of  the  same  college 
to  lend  him  Burnet’s  history  of  the  re¬ 
formation;  the  other  told  him  he 
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pleased,  he  might  come  there  and 
read  all  day  long.  Some  time  after 
the  same  gentleman  sent  to  Tom  to 
borrow  his  bellows.  “  I  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  spare  them  out  of  my  chamber, 
butyoirmay  ceme  there  and  blow  all 
day  if  you  will,”  was  the  reply. 


Cross  Readings,  taken  from  different 
Newspn'pers, 

IN  the  House  of  Commons  yester¬ 
day  Lord  Mulgrave — Received  300 
lashes  pursuant  to  his  sentence  for 
desertion. 

Last  night  a  gang  of  notorious  vil¬ 
lains  were  apprehended — The  earl  of 
Sandwich  spoke  half  an  hour  in  his 
defence, 

Shakspeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors  will 
be  presented — By  a  numerous  meeting 
of  Westminster  justices. 

Lady  A.  M.  Stanhope,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Harrington — 
Has  engaged  to  eat  a  leg  of  mutton 
and  turnips  at  one  sitting. 

Yesterday  a  man  was  branded  in 
the  hand— None  are  genuine  but 
those  that  have  this  mark. 

We,  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council — Promise  never 
to  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence  again. 

A  most  affecting  scene  of  poverty 
and  distress — For  the  service  of  the 
present  year. 

Yesterday  a  chimney  sweeper’s  boy 
under  seven  years — Arrived  at  White¬ 
hall  to  attend  a  meeting  ©f  parliament. 

At  a  lady  of  quality’s  rout  in  Gros- 
venor-square — The  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal,  the  20th  night  this  season. 

Next  week  Dr.  Hunter  intends 
giving — A  grand  dinner  to  several  of 
the  nobility. 

On  Friday  a  man  was  whipped  at 
the  cart's  tail — The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  his  grace  the  archbishop 
efYork. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  will  be 
presented  to  Admiral  Kej>pel  Price 
one  shilling  the  box. 


To-morrow  the  new  parliament  will 
meet — To  be  sold  by  auction  to  the 
best  bidder. 

Four  street  walkers  were  taken  up 
in  St.  Giles’s — ^Aud  afterwards  held 
several  conferences  with  the  prince. 

Adm.  Keppel  is  to  dine  again  in  the 
city — N.  B.  The  glazing  business 
carried  on  as  usual. 

The  treasurer  of  her  majesty’s 
household  has  given  notice — That  he 
will  pay  no  debts  of  her  contracting. 

A  poor  distressed  widow  with  / 
helpless  children — Is  in  immediate 
want  of  lOOOl. 

Sunday  next  two  charity  sermons 
will  be  preached — To  the  disgrace  of 
all  religion  and  good  government. 

Joshua  Reynolds,  esq.  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood — Having  met 
with  great  encouragement  on  my 
canvass. 

The  Nabob  of  Arcot  has  sent  his 
majesty  a  present  of — ^Three'  blankets 
and  a  brass  candlestick,  value  lOd. 

This  morning  the  queen  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  prince — to  be  continued 
annually. 

A  full  board  of  treasury  will  be  held 
this  morning — All  persons  that  have 
lately  been  robbed  are  desired  to  at¬ 
tend. 

Yesterday  the  five  condemned  ma¬ 
lefactors — Appeared  in  court  in  the 
collars  of  their  respective  orders. 

Yesterday  being  the  last  day  of 
term — the  villains  made  off  after  do¬ 
ing  all  the  mischief. 

The  most  audacious  robberies  are 
daily  committed  — By  his  majesty’s 
royal  letters  patent. 


Wit, 

TRUE  wit  is  like  a  brilliant  stone. 

Dug  from  Golconda’s  mine; 

Which  boasts  two  various  powers  in  one— 
To  cut  as  iiyell  as  shine. 

Genius,  like  that,  if  polish’d  right, 

With  the  same  gifts  abounds  ; 

Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright. 

And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 

3  Y 
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A  Theatrical  Alphabet, 

t 

A*S  ARNOLD  :in  author  and  manager  bold> 
Who  knows  to  transmute  his  base  metai 
to  gold. 

B’s  Bannister,  chiefly  employ’d  as  a  droll, 

•  But  with  pathos  can  happily  soften  the 
soul. 

C’s  Coleman,  a  writer  of  wit  and  of  taste, 

But  whose  indolence  seidooa  provides  us 
a  feast. 

D  is  a  Davison,  tasteful  and  gay, 

Who  the  lady  in  comedy  w  ell  can  dis- 
play. 

E  is  an  Emery,  in  York-Iads  an  host  ; 

A  more  chaste  comic  actor  the  stage  can¬ 
not  boast. 

F  is  a  Fawcett,  consequence  full, 

Who  well  vepresenteth  a  sturdy  John 
Bull. 

G  is  a  Glover,  an  elegant  dame, 

Who  observes  the  due  mean,  nor  too  bold 
nor  too  tame. 

H  a.  Holland,  who  never  offends,  ,  1 

But  beyond  walking  gentlemen  rarely 
ascends. 

I’s  \neledon,  powerfuf  in  voice,  without 
flaw. 

The  best  English  singer  the  stage  ever 
saw* 

J’s  /ordon,  Thalia’s  most  favourite  daugh¬ 
ter, 

Whose  sportive  effusions  convulse  us 
with  laughter ; 

Yet  who,  versatile,  can  each  soft  passion 
impart, 

Where  feeling’s  requir’d  to  speak  home  to 
the  heart. 

K’s  Kemble,  a  giant,  who  stands  all  alone,"^ 
In  the  hero’s  ambition,  or  misanthrope’s  i 
moan ;  \ 

Bnt  from  aiches  his  auditors  frequently  i 
groan.  J 

L  is  a  Liston,  whose  risible  face 

Displays  comic  humour,  and  sometimes 
grimace. 


R  is  a  Raymond,  who  mouths  as  a  tyrant, 
And’s  never  so  happy  as  wiien  on  high 
rant. 

S  is  a  Siddons,  the  queen  of  (he  stage; 

In  tenderness,  grandeur,  affliction,  or 
rage, 

Such  an  actress  is  not  to  be  seen  in  an 
age. 

T’s  a  Terry,  an  actor  of  judgment  and  skill. 
Who  numerous  parts  can  respectably  fill. 

V’s  Fining,  a  youth  rather  easy  and  smart ; 
But  he  consequence  wants  to  give  force 
to  his  part. 

W’s  Wevoitzer,  sound  comic  actor  and  true, 
V7ho  ne’er  fail’d  in  Frenchman,  Swiss, 
German,  or  Jew'. 

Y’s  Yonngt  energetic  displayer  of  passion. 
An  able  successor,  since  Kemble’s  seces^ 
sioa. 

Z  is  a  Zero,  of  whom  there  are  many. 

And  who,  mixed  in  a  crowd,  do  as  well 
as  any. 

A  Lecture  on  Heads. 

‘‘TO  this  night’s  masquerade,  (quoth  Dick) 
“  By  pleasure  I  am  beckon’d, 

“  And  think  ’(would  be  a  jolly  trick 
“  To  go  as  Charles  the  Second.*^ 

“  Tom  felt  for  repartee  athirst, 

And  thus  to  Richard  said  : 

**  You’d  better  go  as  Charles  the  First, 

“  For  that  requires  no  head.” 


A  Good  Wife. 

A  B  ATCHELOR  would  have  a  wife  that’s 
wise. 

Fair,  rich,  and  yonng,  a  maiden,  for  his 
bed ; 

Nor  prond,  nor  churlish,  but  of  faultless 
size, 

A  country  housewife,  in  the  city  bred. 

But  he’s  a  fool,  aad  long  in  vain  hath  staid. 

He  should  her;  there’s  none  ready 

made. 


A  Dear  Present. 


5 


AI  is  a  Mathews,  of  gods  the  attractor, 
Whose  mimical  pow’rs  make  him  almost 
an  actor. 

N  Nobody  claims  of  theatrical  merit, 

As  an  author,  an  actor,  or  singer  of  spirit. 

O  Oscberry  is,  of  the  true  modern  school, 
By  nature  intended  for  playing  the  fool. 

P  is  a  Phillips,  of  musical  fame. 

But  too  servile  a  copyist,  even  of  Bra- 
ham. 

Q  is  a  though  now  laid  on  the  shelf, 

A  true  son  of  Momus,  a  comical  eif. 


A  HAMPER  Dick  sent  me  of  wine. 

As  good,  he  said,  as  e’er  was  tasted — 
And  Dick  may  be  supposed  to  know. 
For  he  contriv’d  his  matters  so. 

As  every  day  with  me  to  dine. 

Much  longer  than  the  Ijquor  lasted. 

If  such  are  presents,  while  I  live, 

O  1  let  me  not  receive,  but  give.” 


Cowpef’s  Homer. 

ANY  mad  versions  when  like  (his  see. 
Animadversions  they  will  draw  from  me. 
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The  Particuhn's  of  John  Holloway 
and  his  Accomplice  Owen  Haggur- 
ti/,  ndio  was  executed  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr. 
John  Cole  Steele,  on  Hounslow 
Heath, 

JOHN  Holloway,  alias  Oliver,  alias 
Long  Will,  and  his  aeconiplice  Ower? 
Haggerty,  alias  Higgerty,  was  con¬ 
victed  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr. 
John  Cole  Steele,  on  HounslowHeath, 
Nov.  6,  1802,  and  who  suffered  for 
the  same  above  four  years  after  the 
commission  of  the  deed.  This  case 
is  not  only  renraikable  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it,  but  also  for  the 
many  serious  accidents  which  happen¬ 
ed  at  the  place  of  execution. 

The  deceased  a  man  of  very  respec¬ 
table  character,  was  proprietor  of  a 
lavender-water  warehouse,  in  Catha- 
rine-street.  Strand,  and  on  the  day 
preceding  bis  murder,  (Nov.  5,)  he 
went  to  Bedfoiit,  where  he  had  a 
plantation  of  lavender,  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  men ;  but  not  returniun 
to  his  house  in  town  according  to  his 
nsudl  custom, his  ft iends  became  anxi¬ 
ous  for  his  safetv;  a  strict  search  was 
set  on  foot,  and,  after  exploring  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Hounslow-heath,  lie 
was  found  buried  under  a  bush  :  part 
of  his  forehead  was  entirely  cut  away, 
and  his  head  wounded  in  many  places, 
as  was  conjectured,  with  a  bayonet. 
They  also  discovered  that,  on  his  re 
turn  fiom  Bedfont,  he  could  nor  pro¬ 
cure  aiivkind  of  carriage,  consequent¬ 
ly  wasobhged  to  proceed  to  town  on 
foot.  His  boots  and  bat  were  taken 
away;  liis  pockets  were  cut  entirely 
off' ;  and,  from  the  circumstances  of 
a  military  hat  being  found  at  the 
place,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but 
he  was  murdered  by  some  soldiersl 
A  verdict  of  vvilud  murder  agauist 
some  person  or  persons  unknowji  was 
brought  in  by  the  c<>r*mer  s  Jury, 
wlin  had  met  for  tire  investigation  ol 
this  business  at  the  Ship,  public-house. 


November  to.  The  conmiission  of 
so  atrocious  a  deed  was  so(m  known 
through  ail  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  magistrates  at  Bow-street, 
and  other  police-offices,  with  that 
laudable  industry  which  chararteri;;e 
their  proceedings,  set  on  foot  a  strict 
enquiry,  in  hopes  of  d  scovering  the 
murderers,  Tliey  wrote  to  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  describing  the  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  and  the  government  uniting 
their  efforts,  every  person  who  quit¬ 
ted  the  kingdom  was  subject  to  their 
scrutinizing  eye.  Several  persons  were 
taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being  the 
perpetrators,  and  among  them  two 
labourers,  who  were  iieard  quarrelling 
at  Biistoi,  and  accusing  each  other  of 
shocking  crimes;  but  it  appearing  that 
they  were  innocent  of  this  charge,  a 
collection  was  made  for  them  in  the 
office.  Sir  R.  Ford  ordered  them 
three  guineas,  and  a  pass  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  indicative  of  their  innocence. 
Still  no  conclusive  evidence  or  fact 
could  be  brought  hon  e,  so  as  to  war¬ 
rant  the  detaining  of  any  person  for 
the  crime,  ami  tin  pubhc  had  to  re¬ 
gret  that  tiie  offenders  remained  un¬ 
discovered.  A  cisTUUlslaiice  occnued 

about  four  vears  afterwards,  which 

%/ 

led  to  the  appreheu^KUi  of  John  iiol- 
hivvay  and  Owen  HagceUy.  Holloway' 
was  a  man  apporentiy  v)f  grcdl  mus¬ 
cular  strength,  aged  tail  and  of  a 
savage,  brutal,  and  ferocious  couiffe- 
nancef  v'l^'ith  large  thick  lips,  depressed 
nose,  and  high  cheek  boTies  Hag¬ 
gerty  agt.d  24,  was  of  a  feeble  and 
diminutive  stature.  A  man  ol  ihe 
name  of  Benj  .  Hanheld,  alias  Id, 
who  had  been  convicied  at  tne  c)ld 
Bailey,  July  3,  I  80d,  of  grand  ic  rreuy, 
was  senteiiceti  t.o  seven  years  tsanspoi^ 
talion.  He  was  a  tali  and  rainer  a 
gooil-iookuig  man,  seenduLdy  possess- 
e.!  of  a  greater  <iegree  both  of  <<loc'd- 
tioii  and  natural  sagacil)  than  usually 
fid  is  to  the  share  (*f  men  in  hi« 
sphere  of  life.  lie  was,  conveyed  oa 
3  y  2 
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board  a  hulk  at  Woolwich,  to  await  I 
his  departure  for  New  South  Wales  ; 
but  having  been  taken  with  a  severe 
illness,  and  tortured  in  his  mind  with 
the  recollection  of  the  murder,  about 
which  he  constantly  raved,  he  said  he 
wished  to  make  a  discovery  before  he 
died.  A  message  w'as  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  police  magistrates 
at  Bow-street,  to  communicate  the 
circumstance,  and  an  officer  was  sent 
to  bring  him  before  them.  When  he  ’ 
was  brought  on  shore,  they  were 
©bliged  to  wait  several  days,  his  illness 
not  permitting  his  immediate  removal. 
On  his  arrival  in  town,  the  magistrates 
sent  him  in  custody  of  an  officer  to 
Hounslow-heath.  He  there  pointed  | 
out  the  fatal  spot  where  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  and  related  all  the 
circumstances,  which  he  alledged  to 
have  attended  it ;  and  as  his  evidence 
implicated  Holloway  and  Haggerty, 
irreasures  were  taken  to  apprehend 
them.  Several  private  examinations 
©f  all  the  parties  took  place.  Hanfield  j 
was  admitted  king's  evidence,  and 
Holloway  and  Haggerty  were  fully 
Committed  for  trial,  at  the  next  quar¬ 
ter  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which 
came  on  February  20,  1 807,  before 
Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  knight.  Such 
was  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public 
to  know  the  issue  of  this  trial,  that 
the  court  was  crowded  at  a  very' 
early  hour  in  the  morning ;  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  the 
whole  area  in  the  Old  Bailey  was 
completely  crammed.  The  marquis 
of  Abercorn,  and  several  other  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction,  were  upon  the 
bench.  The  indictment  having  been 
read,  and  the  prisoners  having  plead¬ 
ed  not  guilty,  Mr.  Gurney,  as  council 
for  the  prosecution,  opened  the  case, 
He  stated  to  the  jury  the  charge  upon 
which  the  prisoners  stood  at  the  bar. 
He  said  that  doubtless  the  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  melancho¬ 
ly  transaction  was  fresh  in  their  me¬ 
mory  :  he  only  nientioiaed  this,  that 


before  they  went  into  the  box,  they 
woiild  divest  their  minds  from  any 
feelings  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  He  then  stated  the  particulars 
of  the  deceased  himself,  before  he 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  evidence. 
Mr.  Steele,  he  said,  had  left  his  house 
in  town  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  Nov. 
1802,  giving  his  family  to  understand 
that  he  should  return  next  day.  He 
slept  at  Felthara  that  night ;  and  left 
ids  house  at  Feltham,  on  Saturday 
evening,  about  seven  o’clock,  dressed 
in  a  drab-coloured  great  coal,  boots, 
and  a  hat :  he  did  not  return  to  town 
that  night,  nor  on  Sunday.  This 
caused  alarm,  and  his  brother-in- 
law  w'ent  to  Feltham,  and  found  that 
he  left  his  house  on  Saturday.  A 
number  of  persons  were  dispatched  to 
look  for  him  in  different  directions. 
After  a  search  of  some  time,  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Hounslow-heath,  in  a 
ditch  situated  in  a  clump  of  trees,  at 
the  distance  of  about  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  \aids  from  the  barracks  at  Felt- 
ham,  the  body  was  found  with  his 
face  covered  with  blood ;  a  violent 
blow  seemed  to  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  with  a 
fracture  on  the  forehead,  and  a  lea¬ 
thern  strap  tied  very  tight  around  the 
neck ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  body 
was  found  a  large  blydgeon,  a  pair  of 
old  shoes,  and  an  old  hat  trimmed 
with  worsted  binding;  at  some  dis- 
j  lance  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
were  discovered  several  marks  of 
blood.  The  body  seemed  to  have 
been  dragged  some  distance.  Dili¬ 
gent  search  was  made,  but  the  perpe¬ 
trators  were  not  discovered.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  180^,  information 
was  received  by  Mt.  Nares,  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Hanfield,  who 
was  convicted  in  this  court  of  stealing 
last  sessions,  had,  while  in  confine¬ 
ment,  dropped  some  expressions  in¬ 
dicating  something  rel^itive  to  this 
event.  Application  was  made  to  the 
secretary  of  state  to  procure  his  ma- 
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jesty’s  pardon  for  him,  he  being  then  ^ 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  and 
not  capable  of  being  received  as  a 
^vitness  in  the  trial  of  his  accomplices 
His  majesty  was  accordingly  gracious¬ 
ly  pleased  to  grant  him  a  full  pardon, 
and  a  proper  officer  was  sent  to  con^ 
duct  him  from  the  hulks  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  and  he  was  carried  up  to 
town,  and  brought  before  the  magi¬ 
strates  at  Worship-street.  The  learned 
counsel  then  observed,  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  to  be  looked  to  with  the 
utmost  jealousy  and  caution.  This  ac¬ 
complice,  he  said,  stood  in  a  different 
light  from  all  others.  It  was  also  true, 
that  thougb  he  had  been  convicted 
of  felony,  he  was  not  liow  under  con¬ 
viction  for  that  offence,  for  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  majesty's  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  ;  and  it  was  their  duty,  by 
comparing  his  evidence  with  other 
corroborating  circumstances,  to  give 
that  credit  to  his  testimony  which 
appearances  might  warrant.  Mr. 
Gurney  closed  bis  speech,  by  entreat¬ 
ing  the  jury  to  proceed  with  that  cir¬ 
cumspection  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demanded,  as  it  concerned 
the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  men  at 
the  bar.  Mr.  Mever,  the  brotber-in- 
law  to  the  deceased,  corroborated  the 
facts  as  usual  as  stated  by  the  learned 
counsel  in  his  opening.  ,  He  very  mi¬ 
nutely  described  the  particulars  as 
they  transpired,  and  added  such  ob¬ 
servations  as  had  since  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Mr.  H.  Manny  said,  he  was 
inspector  to  the  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Steele,  at  Feltham,  at  the  time  this 
transaction  took  place.  He  well  re¬ 
collected  that  Mr.Steele,  the  deceased, 
was  there  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
November,  and  that  he  left  Feltham 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  town. 
The  witness  now  entered  into  a  de¬ 
scription  of  his  dress,  which  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  account  given  before 
the  coroner.  William  Pugh, 


next  called,  said,  that  in  the  month 
of  November,  1^02,  he  was,  incon¬ 
sequence  of  a  report  that  the  deceased 
was  missing,  employed  to  search  for 
the  body ;  that  accordingly  himself, 
with  several  olliers,  entered  upon  a 
strict  search,  in  which  they  were  ul¬ 
timately  successful.  That  the  body 
was  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  near  a  clump  of  trees,  a  short 
distance  from  the  barracks.  The  wit¬ 
ness  described  very  minutely  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  wounds  that 
were  at  first  perceptible^  Mr.  H. 
Frogley,  a  surgeon,  of  Hounslow',  was 
employed  to  examine  the  body  at  the 
time  it  lay  at  the  Ship  public-house, 
fertile  coroner’s  jury;  and  he  gave 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Steele  certainly  died  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  bruises  he  received. 
The  witness  examined  the  body  of 
the  diseased,  and  found  not  only  an 
extensive  fracture  on  the  forehead, 
sufficient  to  occasion  death,  with  la¬ 
ceration  on  the  ligaments,  but  also  a 
great  laceration  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  and  some  severe  bruises  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  arm.  In¬ 
deed  the  horrid  and  inliuman  perpe¬ 
trators  of  this  atrocious  deed,  seemed 

to  have  exercised  their  utmost  cruelty 

»• 

on  the  unfortunate  victim,  who  must, 
for  some  considerable  time,  after  they 
left  him,  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
miserable  suffering.  For  the  better 
illustration  of  the  testimony  adduced, 
a  sketch  of  Hounslow-bealh  (by  Mr. 
Kinnaird)was  now'  produced  in  court. 
The  king’s  pardon,  under  the  great 
seal,  to  Hanfield,  remittiBg  his  sen¬ 
tence  of  transportation  for  sevtq  years, 
for  a  larceny  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
competency  as  a  witness,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Siielton,  clerk  of  the  arraigns. 
Benjamin  Hanfield,  the  accomplice, 
was  then  examined  ;  he  said  he  knew 
Haggerty  eight  or  nine  years,  and 
Holloway  six  or  seven.  They  were 
accustomed  to  meet  at  the 
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Ilor^'e,  and  Turk's  Head  oublic-  houses, 
in  D>„  t'Street.  Witness  was  in  tlieii 
company  in  the  month  of  November, 
1802v  Holloway,  just  before  the 
murder,  called  him  out  ,  from  the 
I'uik’s  Head,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  be  in  a  good 
thing?  He  replied  he  had  not.  Hol¬ 
loway  said  it  was  a  no  toby,"  raenn- 
ing  a  footpad  robbery.  Witness  asked 
when  and  where,  he  said  he  would 
let  him  know.  'Fhey  parted,  and  two 
days  after  they  met  again,  and  Satur^ 
day,  the  5th  of  November  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  Witiiess  asked  who  was  to  go 
w'ith  them.  He  replied  tliat  Haggerrv 
had  agreed  to  make  one.  'iiiey  all 
three  met  on  the  Saturday,  at  the 
Black  Horse,  when  Holloway  said, 
their  business  was  to  “sarve”  a  gen- 
tlemen  on  Hounslow-heath,  who  he 
understood  travelled  that  road  with 
property.  3'hey  then  drank  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  they  set  off'  for  Hounslow. 
They  stopped  at  the  Bell  puhiic-heuse, 
and  took  some  porter.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  thence  upon  the  road  to¬ 
wards  Belfont,'  and  expressed  ihoir 
hope  they  should  get  a  good  booty. 
I'hey  stopped  near  the  eleventh  mile¬ 
stone,  and  secreted  themselves  in  a 
clump  of  trees.  While  there,  the 
moon  got  up,  and  Holloway  said, 
they  had  come  too  soon.  After  loi¬ 
tering  about  a  considerable  time, 
Holloway  said,  he  heard  a  footstep, 
and  they  proceeded  towards  Belfont. 
They  presently  saw'  a  man  coming  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  on  approaching  him, 
they  ordered  him  to  stop,  which  he 
immediately  did.  Holloway  went 
round  him,  and  told  him  to  deliver. 
H  e  said  ihey  should  have  his  money, 
and  hoped  they  would  not  ill-use  him. 
The  deceased  put  ids  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  gave  Haggerty  his  money. 
Witness  demanded  his  pocket-book. 
He  ft  plied,  that  die  had  none.,  Hol¬ 
loway  insisted  that  he  had  a  book, 
and  if  he  did  not  deliver  it,  he  would 


knock  him  down.  Witness  then  laid 
hold  of  his  legs.  Holloway  stood  at 
his  head,  and  swore  if  he  (the  de- 
ceased(  cried  out  he  would  knock  out 
his  brains.  The  deceased  again  «aid, 
he  hoped  they  w-ould  not  ill-use  him. 
Haggeity  proceeded  so  search  him, 
when  the  deceased  made  some  resis¬ 
tance,  and  struggled  so  much,  that 
they  got  across  the  road.  He  cried 
out  severely;  and  as  ,a  carnage  was 
coming  up,  Holloway  said,  “■  Take 

care,  I  will  silence  the - - - " 

aiul  immediately  struck  him  several 
violenfblows  on  the  head  and  body. 
The  deceased  hea-^^ed  a  heavy  gioan, 
•and  stretched  him^elf  out  lifeless. 
Witness  felt  alarmed,  and  said,  “  John 
you  have  killed  the  man  Holloway 
replied,  that  it  was  a  lie,  for  be  was 
only  stunned.  Witness  said  he  would 

V 

stay  no  longer,  and  immediately  set 
off  towards  London,  leaving  Holloway 
and  Haggerty  with  the  bod}’-.  Wit¬ 
ness  came  to  Hounslow^  and  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  town  for  near  an 
hour.  Holloway  and  Haggerty  then 
came  up,  and  said,  they  had  done 
the  trick,  and,  as  a  token,  put  the 
deceased's  hat  into  witness’s  hands 
The  hat  Holloway  went  down  in  was 
like  a  soldier's  hat.  Witness  told  Hol- 
lojvay  it  was  a  cruel  piece  of  business, 
and  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  any  hand 
in  it.  J  hey  all  turned  down  a  lanej^ 
and  returned  to  london.  As  they 
came  along,  witness  asked  Holloway 
if  he  had  got  the  pocket-book.  He 
replied,  it  was  no  matter,  for  as  he 
(the  witness)  had  refused  to  share  tiie 
danger,  he  should  not  share  the  booty. 
I’hey  came  to  the  Black  Horse  in  Dy- 
ot-street,  had  half  a  pint  of  gin,  and 
parted.  Haggerty  went  down  in 
shoes,  but  witness  did  not  know  if  he 
came  back  in  them.  The  next  day 
he  observed  Holloway  had  a  hat  upon 
his  head,  which  was  too  small  for 
him.  Witness  asked  him  if  it  was 
the  same  he  got  the  preceding  night. 
He  said  it  was.  ITey  met  again  on 
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the  Monflay,  when  witness  told  Hol¬ 
loway  that  he  acted  imprudently  in 
wearing  the  hat,  as  it  might  lead  to  a 
discovery.  He  pu!  the  hat  into  wit¬ 
ness’s  hapd,  who  oi)served  the  name 
of  Steele  in  it.  Witness  repeated  hi- 
fears.  At  night  Holloway  brought  i 
the  hat  in  a  handkerchief,  and  they 
went  to  Westminsiei -bridge,  filled  the 
hat  with  stones,  and,  having  tied  the 
lining  over  it,  threw  it  into  the  'rhames. 
Being  cross  exannined,  this  witness 
said,  he  had  made  no  other  minutes 
of  the  transactions  he  had  been  de¬ 
tailing,  than  what  his  conscience  took 
cognizance  of.  It  was  accident  that 
led  to  this  disclosure.  He  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  other  prhoners  in  Newgate  of 
particular  robberies  that  had  taken 
place;  and  the  Hounslow  robbery 
and  murder  being  stated  amongst 
others,  he  inadvei tently  said,  that 
there  were  only  three  persons  who 
knew  of  that  transaction.  The  re¬ 
mark  was  circulated  and  observed 
upon,  and  a  rumour  ran  through  the 
prison,  that  he  was  about  to  turn 
“  nose,”*  and  he  w'as  obliged  to  hold 
his  tongue  lest  he  should  be  ill-used. 

When  at  Porlsmontli,  onboard  the 
hulks,  tlie  compunctions  of  consci¬ 
ence  came  upon  him,  and  lie  was 
obliged  to  dissipate  his  thoughts  by 
drinking,  to  prevent  him  from  divulg- 
ingallhe  knew.  At  last  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  John  Carter;  and  an  of¬ 
ficer  having  arrived  from  London,  he 
made  a  fail  confession.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  led  a  vicious  life,  that  he 
had  been  'concerned  in  several  rob¬ 
beries,  and  had  entered  and  deserte<{ 
from  several  regiments.  He  had 
served  in  the  east  and  west  Lon¬ 
don  militias,  had  enlisted  into  the 
pth  and  14-lh  light  dragoons,  and  had 
been  in  the  army  of  reserve.  Me 
added,  tiiat  he  was  ashamed  and  soriy 
at  what  he  had  been,  and  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  mend  ids  life  in  future, 
- - - - - - - - - - - 


John  Vickery  stated,  that  lie  was  an 
officer  belonging  to  Worsiiip-Street, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  informa¬ 
tion  received  by  John  Nares,  Esq. 
the  superintendant  of  the  office  in 
Worshiji-Street,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Portsmouth  to  bring  up  Hanfield, 
who  was  then  confinid  on  board  the 
hhlks,  waiting  to  be  transported  with 
oihers,  yiursuant  to  his  sentence.  He 
was  immediaielv  delivered  into  his 
custody  by  the  captain  of  tlie  hulks, 
and  they  returned  to  London.  As 
they  passed  across  the  heath  of  Houn¬ 
slow,  on  the  top  of  tise  coach,  Han- 
fieid  pointed  to  a  spot  near  a  clump 
o'  trees,  just  at  the  eleven  mile-stone, 
whicli  he  said  was  the  place  where  the 
murder  had  been  committed;  but 
they  then  had  no  further  couversatioii 
on  the  subject,  as  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  people  on  the  top  of  the 
coach.  Hanfield,  on  his  arrival  in 
town,  underwent  an  examination  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  and  the 
witness  went  together  to  Hounslow, 
They  stopped  at  the  Bell  Inn,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  the  heath ;  when 
Hanfield  again  pointed  out  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  perpetrated, 
which  the  witness  tliouglit  exactly  the 
same  as  tiiat  pointed  out  by  the  for¬ 
mer  witnesses,  detailing  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  murder,  previous  to 
his  escape^  from  his  companions,  i.n 
almost  the  same  words  as  lie  described 
them  to  the  court.  The  witness  and 
die  returned  to  town.  Soon  after,  the 
witness  apprehended  Holloway  at 
Brentford,  during  the  late  elciiion, 
and  brought  him  to  town.  When  he 
'  was  examined  before  tiie  presiding 
magistrate  of  Wor.ship-Sfreet  office, 
he  declared  he  was  totally  iimocenl  ; 
but  added,  “  If  jhey  would  let  him 
go,  he  would  down  on  his  imees  to' 
bfilh  the  luagislrate  and  the  witness.” 
riic  prisoner  Hollowav  was  lenianded 
for  further  examination.  The  witness 
went  down  fo  Deal,  wliere  he  ifppre-' 
headed  ihe  prisoiier  llaggerty,  out 


i,  e.  ill  former. 
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board  the  Shannon-frisate  as  a  ma¬ 
rine.  When  the  witness  apprehended 
him,  he  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health,  so  much  so,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  left  behind,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  removal. 
The  witness  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  him,  in  tlte  presence  of  his 
captain  where  he  had  been  about  three 
years  ago  1  The  prisoner  answered, 
he  was  then  employed  in  London  as 
a  day-labourer.  The  witness  then 
asked  him  where  he  had  been  at  that 
time  four  years'?  The  prisoner  di¬ 
rectly  turned  pale,  and  would  have 
fainted  awav,  had  not  w'ater  been  ad- 
ministered  to  him.  Soon  after,  his 
health  was  so  far  restored  as  to  per¬ 
mit  his  being  removed  to  town,  when 
he  and  the  other  prisoner  underwent 
several  examinations.  T.  Croker,  a« 
Bow-street  officer,  recollected  seeing 
about  four  years  ago,  Haggerty  and 
Hanfield  together,  near  the  Seven 
Dials,  and  in  the  Turk's  Head.  In 
this  he  was  corroborated  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  Limerick,  another  officer. 
J.  M’D  onald,  keeper  of  the  Black- I 
Horse,  Dyot-Street,  knew  both  the 
prisoners,  and  the  prosecutor  Han- 
held;  had  frequently  seen  Hanfield 
and  Haggerty  in  the  same  box  in  his 
tap-room.  William  Beale,  keeper  of 
the  Turk's  Head,  said,  he  had  seen 
them  also  at  the  same  time  in  his  tap¬ 
room,  but  was  not  certain  of  their 
being  comrades.  John  Peterson  had 
been  a  pot-boy  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
and  had  frequently  drawn  beer  for  the 
prisoners ;  but  could  net  say  they 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy  together. 
John  Sawer  lived,  in  ISO!!,  at  Houn¬ 
slow,  at  the  Bell,  where  he  saw  the 
two  prisoners  frequently ;  but  could 
not  be  ceriain  of  seeing  them  in  com¬ 
pany  together.  John  Nares,  Esq. 
the  magistrate,  said,  that  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  examined  by  him  apart, 
when  Hanfield  was  produced  in  evi¬ 
dence  against  them.  He  then  read 
from  a  paper  the  examination  of  Hag¬ 


gerty,  in  which  he  denied  knowing 
any  thing  of  either  Hanfield  or  Hollo¬ 
way,  or  being  at  the  Turk’s  Head  or 
Black  horse,  porter-houses.  Hag¬ 
gerty  acknowledged  he  had  been  in 
confinement  in  July,  1802,  in  Tot- 
hill-Fields.  After  this  liberation,  he 
said,  he  worked  for  some  time  with 
,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Castle-streeO  as  a 
plasterer;  that  his  working  dress  was 
usually  a  green  velveteen  jacket  and 
small  clothes.  Being  confronted  af¬ 
terwards  with  Mr,  Smith,  who  de¬ 
nied  his  having  ever  been  employed 
by  him,  he  said — “  That  since  they 
had  bothered  him  so  about  it,  he 
would  give  them  no  information  on 
the  subject."  The  same  paper  stated, 
that  Holloway  had  acknowledged  he 
knew  Hanfield  and  Haggerty;  but 
had  never  drank  in  their  company  ; 
had  never  been  at  Hounslow  in  his 
life.  He  alleged  he  had  worked  for  a 
Mr.  R®se,  and  others,  in  November, 
1802.  which,  on  application,  was 
found  to  be  inaccurate,  as  he  had  not 
worked  for  them  until  March,  i803. 
James  Bishop,  a  police  officer,  stated, 
that  in  the  rear  of  the  police  office  in 
Worship-street  are  some  strong  rooms, 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners  pend¬ 
ing  their  successive  examinations.  In 
two  of  these  rooms  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  separated  by  a  strong  par¬ 
tition,  the  prisoners  were  separately 
confined,  and  immediately  behind 
these  rooms  is  a  privy.  In  this  privy 
he  took  post  regularly,  after  each 
successive  day's  examination ;  and,  as 
the  privy  went  behind  both  rooms,  he 
could  distinctly  overhear  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  spoke 
pretty  aisdibly  to  each  other  from 
either  side  of  the  partition.  Of  this 
conversation  he  took  notes,  which 
were  afterwards  copied  out  fairly, 
and  proved  before  the  magistrates ; 
and  which  he,  on  this  occasion,  read 
as  his  evidence  in  court;.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  sort  of  evidence,  it 
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being  impossible,  he  said,  that  the  1 
otticers  could  overliear  all  that  was 
suid,  and  titat  the  conversations  tlius 
mutiiared  mi'ght  be  rnrscoustrued  :* 
besides,  the  minds  of  officers,  for  the 
sake  of  reward,  were  always  pit'ju- 
(iieed  a^ninst  the  pi  i-'oners.  His  oh- ' 
lections  however,  were  over-ruled  bv 
the  court.  These  conversations  run  ■ 
to  a  very  considerable  length  ;  but 
the  material  points  were  few.  They 
shewed,  however,  from  the  words  of 
the  prisoners’  own  conversation,  that 
all  they  had  said  before  the  magis¬ 
trates,  in  the  rlenial  of  any  acquain¬ 
tance  with  each  other  or  with  Hanr 
field,  was  totally  false,  and  a  mere 
stratagem  to  teaffle  the  testimony  ol 
the  latter,  who  they  hoped  had  se¬ 
cured  his  own  execution  by  confessing 
his  guilt,  without  being  able  to  prove 
their’s,  for  they  were  confident  the 
magistrates  would  not  believe  his  tes- 
timony;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
witness  to  prove  any  clue  to  the  fact, 
or  saw  them  together  near  Hounslowg 
where,  from  the  whole  connected  tc.' 
nour  of  their  conversation,  it  was 
clear  they  had  been  on  the  night  of 
the  murder.  But  one  strong  point 
seemed  to  remove  every  doubt:  Hag¬ 
gerty  asiked  Holloway,  after  one  of 
the  latter  examinations,  “  Where  did 
Hanfield  say  wb  had  the  gin  that 
flight,  after  we  came  t©  town?”  To 
which  Holloway  answered,  “  At  the 
Black  Horse,  in  Dvot-street.”  Hag- 
gerty  then  replied,  “  It  must  be  at 
the  Black  Horse  we  had  the  gin  sure 
enougli,”  John  Smith,  a  coachman 
to  the  Gosport  coach,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1802,  near  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  above 
mentioned  day,  heard,  as  he  passed 
'across  Hounslow-heath,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road,  near  the  eleven 
mile-stone,  two  groans,  the  last  more 

*  The  impropriety  of  reading  extracts 
from  letters,  has  been  since  warmly  debated 
in  the  parliament  bouse,  and  certainly  these 
Hiutilated  conversations  were  equally  ob- 


taint  than  the  other;  on  which  he 
remarked  to  some  on  the  outside  of 
the  coach,  that,  “  there  was  some¬ 
thing  desperate  carrying  on  there.” 
Isaac  Clayton,  beadle  of  Hounslow, 
said,  he  received  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  slick  from  some  person  he  does  not 
recollect,  just  after  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Steele:  he  recollected,  near  six  vears 
ago,  seeing  Holloway  in  company 
with  a  man  of  the  same  name,  who 
had  a  wooden  leg,  about  the  town  of 
Hounslow,  and  had  see-n  him  also  at 
Brentford  election,  and  other  places. 
The  prisoner  himself  acknowledged  ho 
knew  him,  when  examined  in  Wor¬ 
ship-street.  Joseph  Townsend,  po- 
i.ee  officer  of  Worship-street,  pro¬ 
duced  a  huge  knotty  bludgeon,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  hat,  which  had  been 
given  several  years  ago  to  Clayton, 
by  Hughes,  and  was  delivered  to  him 
by  Clayton.  J.  Blackman,  an  officer, 
knew  Haggerty  seven  years,  Hanfield 
five  years,  and  Holloway  a  year  and 
a  half.  About  four  years  ago,  he  had 
often  seen  them  together  at  the  Turk’s 
Head,  when  he  conversed  with  Hag¬ 
gerty,  and  observed  to  him  he  had 
been  lately  in  a  good  thing,  as  his 
dress  was  much  improved;  the  pri¬ 
soner  said,  he  had  left  it  all  off  now, 
as  he  was  serving  a  plasterer,  near 
Hounslow.  He  was  dressed  in  -a 
green  velveteen  jacket,  and  small 
clothes.  A  hat  was  then  produced  in 
court,  which  had  been  the  property 
■  of  the  deceased,  by  whom  it  w'as 
given,  to  a  servant  man,  who  had 
since  wfun  jt  almost  to  rags.  The 
hat  had  been  very  much  widened  in 
the  wearing,  and  when  placed  on 
Holloway’s  head,  appeared  rather 
,  too  large  for  him.  William  Robin¬ 
son,  halter  to  the  deceased,  stated, 
that  the  hat  must  have  been  enlarged 
by  wearing)  as  he  had  Mr.  Steele’s 

1  jectionable  'or  the  aiM-Uei'  not  overheard' 
or  purposely  suppressed,  might  have  altered 
the  meaning  of  those  sentences, 
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measure  in  1802,  and  could  answer  [ 
for  if,  that  the  deceased's  hat  must 
nearly  fit  the  p^risoner  Holloway,  as 
their  heads  were  nearly  the  same  size. 
William  Britten,  shoe-maker,  knew 
well  the  deceased's  measure,  and 
thought  his  boots  would  fit  the  pri¬ 
soner  Haggerty.  The  shoes  produced 
in  court,  he  said,  he  h^d  tried  on  the 
prisoner,  and  found  them  rather  too 
lar^e;  hut,  added,  that  it  was  plain, 
from  the  manner  the  hind  quarter  of 
the  shoe  had  fallen  inwards,  that  thev 
were  too  large  for  their  original  wear 
er.  The  prosecution  being  closed, 
the  prisoners  were  called  on  to  make 
their  defence.  Haggerty  protested 
he  was  completely  innocent  of  the 
charge,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
prosecutor  Hanfield,  denied  ever  being 
at  [ionnslow,  and  endeavoured  to 
point  out  some  inconsistencies  in  the 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  by 

4/ 

Hanfield.  Holloway  declared  he  was 
equally  innocent  of  the  charge;  hid 
admitted  he  had  been  at  Hounslow'^ 
inofe  than  once,  might  have  been  in 
the  company  of  the  prisoners  Hagger¬ 
ty  and  Hanfield,  but  w  as  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  either  of  them.  The  prisoners' 
counsel  then  produced,  as  a  witness 
for  the  prisoners,  John  Shuter,  one  of 
the  h^d'turnkeys  of  the  goal,in  whose 
custody  Hanfield  had  been  for  some 
time.  lie  then  proceeded  to  ask  some 
questions,  tending  to  invalidate  Han- 
field^s  evidence ;  but,  as  the  witness 
could  state  nothing  from  his  own 
knowledge,  be  was  not  permitted  to 
be  further  examined.  Mr.  Justice  Le 
Blanc  summed  up  the  evidence  in  a 
very  clear  and  perspicuous  manner, 
making  some  very  humane  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  nature  of  the  testimony 
given  by  accomplices,  recommending 
to  the  jury  to  divest  themselves  of 
every  feeling  but  that  of  strict  justice; 
and  to  compare  with  the  precision  the 
circumsta«tial  evidence  (which  was 
the  only  evidence  to  be  attained  in 
Kaost  case&  of  mnrder^  on  account  of 


its  usual  secrecy)  with  the  direct  and 
positive  testimony  of  the  approver 
Hanfield.  He  admitted  that  such 
testimony  should  be  received  with 
caution ;  vet  such  strong  collateral 
evidence  must  have  its  due  weight  and 
infiuence  on  their  verdict  The  jury 
retired  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  liour 
and  returned  with  a  verdict  of-  Guilty 
against  both  the  prisoners.  The  re¬ 
corder  immediately  passed  sentence 
in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
manner,  and  the  unhappy  men  w'ere 
ordered  for  execution  on  the  following 
^onday  morning.  They  went  from 
the  bar  protesting  their  innocence, 
and  apparently  careless  of  the  miser¬ 
able  and  ignominious  fate  that  awaited 
them.  The  same  indifference  was 
manifested  during  the  short  time  al¬ 
lotted  them.  On  Saturday,  February 
21,  the  cell-door,  No.  1,  in  which 
they  were  both  confined,  was  opened 
about  half-past  two;  and  upon  Mason, 
the  turnkey,  asking  Holloway,  if  he 
should  w  ant  any  thing  at  four  o’clock, 
he  replied,  “  Yes,  you  may  bring  me 
some  tea  and  toast.”  Mason  then  said, 
“  Where’s  Haggerty  I”  who  immedi¬ 
ately  and  cheerfully  answered,  “  Why 
here  I  am,  where  else  should  I  be 
it  Why,  Haggerty,  I  did  not  know 
yon,”  rejoined  Mason,  you're  shaved 
and  quite  clean.”  “  Well,  suppose  I 
am,”  'answered  Haggerty  laughing, 
“  there's  no  harm  in  being  clean.'* 
They  were  reading  in  two  prayer- 
books,  by  candle-light,  as  the  cell  is 
very  dark.  On  Sunday,  neither  of 
them  attended  the  condemned  sermon 
as  in  cases  of  murder  offenders  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  nor 
does  the  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  toll  dur¬ 
ing  the  solemnity  of  their  execution. 
On  Sunday,  several  magistrates  in¬ 
terrogated  them ;  one  of  whom  with 
great  acuteness,  put  the  following  very 
forcible  and  ingenious  questions  to 
Holloway  ;  “  Why  do  you  not  make 
all  the  reparation  to  society  that  re¬ 
mains  in  your  power,  during  your  now 
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extstrnce  ?  Yon  are  a  man  of 
tconraof  tiion^h  perhaps  perverted, 
and  siiou!(t  not  all(»w  your  memory  to 
be  mider  a  stiiima  of  a  foul  inijMita 
tion  ;  therefoie,  vvliy  not  confess  — 
If  al!  ihe  world  were  all  to  appear  fot 
you,  !  should  sti!|  be  convinced  o» 
\oiir  L'uilt,  th  'U'  li  I  do  not  think  that 
you  really  meatst  to  murder  Mr 
Steele  ;  but  thjt  the  crime  was  oc¬ 
casioned  l)y  the  sudden  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  arrival  ot  tlie  Gosport  coach.  An> 

I  riL»ht,”  (speaking  quick  purpo-eiy.) 
Hoi  oway  (sud  teuiy) — “  Weil,  I  will 
say  -(then  after  an  awtul  pau'^e)  — 
Never  mind,  I’m  innocent.”  The 
magistrate  — Did  you  murder  Mr. 
Steele  ?”  Holloway.^ — “  No,  I  did 

not.”^ — The  magistrate — “  Were  you 
present  then,  or  do  you  know  any 
thing  of  the  transaction?”  To  this 
truly  important  question  Holloway 
made  no  answer ;  and,  whenever  the 
same  question  was  reiterated,  rentain- 
ed  silent.  During  the  whole  of  Sun¬ 
day  rtight,  the  convicts  were  engaged 
in  prayer,  never  slept,  but  broke  the 
awful  stillness  of  midnight  by  frequent 
protestations  of  reciprocal  innocence. 
At  five,  they  were  called,  dressed  and 
shaved,  and  about  seven  were  brought 
into  the  press-yard,  where  Lords  Sef- 
ton,  Paget,  andi  Kiniiaird,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  Alderman  Flower,  &r.  &c.  were  | 
assembled.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  knocking  off  the  irons  of  Haggerty  : 
he  voluntarily  assisted, though  he  seem¬ 
ed  mucii  dejected,  but  by  no  means 
pusillanimous.  A  message  was  then 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs,  purporting 
that  Holloway  wanted  to  speak  with 
them  in  private.  This  excited  very 
sanguine  expectations  of  confession  ; 
but  the  sheriffs,  on  their  return  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  press- 
yard,  that  Holloway  wanted  to  ad¬ 
dress*  them  publicly;  and  therefore 
requested  they  would  form  themselves 
into  a  circle,  from  the  centre  of  which 
Holloway  delivered,  in  the  most  so- 
Jemn  manner,  the  following  energetic 


I  address : — “Gentlemen,  !  am  quite 
innocent  of  tiiis  afi'air.  I  never  was 
with  Hanfield  ;  nor  do  I  know  the 
spr»L  I  will  kneel  and  swear  it”  He 
then  knelt  down,  and  imprecated 
curses  on  his  head,  if  he  were  not 
innocent,  and  expressed,  “  By  God, 

I  am  innocent,”  Owen  Haggerty  as¬ 
cended  the  scafibld.  His  arms  were 
pinioned,  and  the  halier  round  Iws 
neck :  he  wore  a  white  cap  and 
a  light  olive  shag  great  coat :  he 
looked  dowiiwards,  and  was  silent. 
He  was  attended  hv  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Griffith,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
who  read  to  him,  and  to  whom  the 
unfortunate  culprit  seemed  to  pay 
great  attention :  he  made  no  public 
acknowledgement  of  either  guilt  or 
innocence.  After  the  executioner  tied 
the  fatal  noose,  he  brought  up  John 
Hollowav,  who  wore  a  smock  frock 
and  jacket,  as  it  bad  been  slated  by 
the  approver  that  he  did  at  the  time 
of  the  murder:  He  liad  also  a  white 
cap  on  ;  was  pinioned,  and  had  a 
halter  round  his  neck  :  he  had  his  hat 
in  his  hand  ;  and,  mounting  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  lie  jumped  and  made  an  awk¬ 
ward  bow,  and  said,  “  I  am  innocent, 
innocent,  innocent,  bv  CJod  !”  He 
then  turned  round,  and  bowing,  made 
use  of  the  same  expressions,  “ ' 
cent,  innocent^  innocent !  Gentlemen  ! 
— No  verdict  !  No  verdict !  No  t’cr- 
dict !  Gentlemen — Innocent  !  inno¬ 
cent  T  At  this  moment,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  saying  something  more, 
the  executioner  proceeded  to  <lo  his 
office,  by  placing  the  cap  over  the  face 
of  Holloway  ;  to  which  he  with  ap¬ 
parent  reluctance  c<m)plied  ;  at  the 
same  time  iiUering  some  words.  As 
soon  as  the  rone  was  fixed  round  his 
ueck,  he  coulinncd  quiet.  He  was 
itteuded  in  his  devotions  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Knight,  assistant  at  the  Rev. 
Ilovviaud  Hill’s  chapel.  The  last  that 
mounted  the  scafi'old  was  Elizabeth. 
Godfrey.  She  was  a  woman  of  the 
?own,  aged  34-,  who  had  been  capitally? 
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convicted  of  the  vvilfui  murder  of 
Kichard  Prince,  in  Mary-ie  bone  pa* 
lisl),  on  the  25th  of  Dec,  1  806, bv  aiv- 
ing  him  a  inorta!  wound  with  a  pocket 
knife  in  the  left  eye,  of  which  wound 
lie  languished  and  died.  Immediately 
on  receiving  sentence,  this  woman’s 
firmness  and  recollection  seemed  to 
fail  her,  and  she  appeared  bordering 
upon  a  stale  of  phrenzy*  At  the  place 
of  execution  she  was  dressed  in  widte. 
With  a  close  can  and  long  sleeves,  and 
w  as  at  leaded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ford, 
the  ordinary  of  Newgale;  but  her 
feelings  appeared  to  be  so  much  over¬ 
powered,  that  notwithstanding  sise 
bore  the  appearance  of  resignation  in 
her  countenance,  her  whole  frame  was 
so  shaken  by  the  terror  of  her  situa¬ 
tion,  that  she  was  incapable  of  any 
actual  devotion.  They  were  all 
launched  off*  together,  at  about  a 
quarter  after  eight.  R  was  a  long  lime 
before  the  body  of  the  poor  female 
seemed  to  have  gone  through  its  last 
sidfering.  ' 

The  crowd  which  assembled  to 
witness  this  execution  was  imparallel- 
ed,  being  according  to  the  best  calcu¬ 
lation,  nearly  40,000;  and  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  which  happened  in  con¬ 
sequence,  w'ili  cause  the  day  long  to 
be  remembered.  Bv  eiglit  o’clock 
not  an  inch  of  ground  was  unoccupied 
in  view  of  the  platform.  The  pressure 
of  the  crowd  was  such,  that  before 
the  malefactors  appeared,  numbers  of 
persons  were  crying  out  in  vain  to 
escape  from  it ;  the  attens^pt  only  tend¬ 
ed  to  increase  the  confusion.  Several 
females  of  low  stature,  who  had  been 
so  imprudent  as  to  venture  amongst 
the  mob,  were  in  a  dismal  situation: 
their  cries  were  dreadful.  Some  who 
could  no  longer  be  supported  by  the 
men,  were  suffered  to  fall,  and  were 
trampled  to  deatli.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  several  men  and  boys.  In 
all  parts  there  were  continued  cries  of 
murder  I  murder!  [mrticularly  from 
the  female  part  of  the  spectators  and 


chilrlren,  some  of  whom  were  seen 
expiring  without  llie  possisdiily  ctob- 
;  taming  lire  least  assistance,  every  one 
being  em.pl©} ed  in  endeavours  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  own  life.  The  mAi#;!  affecting 
scene  of  eiistress  was  seen  at  tne  end 
of  Grecn-Arbogr-Conrt,  neaiiy.  ojq)o- 
site  the  debtor’s  door. 

’f  he  terrible  <;c€U:  rence  which  took 
place  near  this  s|)ot  was  altnbisted 
to  the  circumstance  of  two  |>ki?ien 
aPeadiug  there  to  dispose  of  their 
^  pies,  '  and  one  of  ,  them  having  his 
bUvsket  overthrown,  which  stood  upon 
a  sort  of  stool  with  four  legs,  some 
of  the  mob  not  being  aware  of  what 
had  happened  and  at  the  same  time 
severely  pressed,  fell  over  the  basket 
and  the  man  at  the  moment  he  was 
picking  of  it  |up,  together  w  itii  its 
contents.  Those  who  once  fell  w'ere 
never  more  suffered  to  rise,  such  tvas 
the  violence  of  the  mob.  At  this  fatal 
place,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kerriug- 
ton  was  thrown  down,  who  had  in  his 
hand  his  youngest  son,  a  tine  boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  Tlie  youth 
vyas  soon  trampled  to  death:  the 
fatfier  recovered,  though  much  bruis¬ 
ed,  and  was  amongst  the  wounded 
in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  A 
woman,  who  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
bring  with  her  a  child  at  the  breast, 
was  one  of  the  number  killed ;  whilst 
in  the  act  of  falling,  she  forced  the 
child  into  the  arms  of  the  man  nearest 
to  her,  requesting  him  for  God’s  sake 
to  save  its  life :  the  man,  ffnding  it 
required  all  his  exertion  to  preserve 
himself,  threw  the  infant  from  him, 
but  it  was  fortunately  caught  at  a 
distance  by  another  man,  who  ffnding 
it  difficult  to  ensure  its  safety  or  his 
own,  got  rid  of  it  in  a  similar  way, 
'Fhe  child  was  again  cauglit  by  a 
[)erson  who  contrived  to  struggle  with 
it  to  a  cart,  under  which  he  deposited 
it  until  the  danger  was  over,  and  the 
mob  had  dispersed.  In  other  parts 
tlie  pressure  was  so  great,  that  a  hor¬ 
rible  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  and 
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!  seven  pmoi;s  lo^f  their  lives  bv  subb- 
cation  a  lane.  ftuhvS  shocking  to  be- 
h(<l(i  a  iarge  bodv  of  the  crowd,  as 
!  one  convubive  stnii,»g'!e  for  hfe.  fjgiit 
j  with  the  savage  iuij  with  eacii  other: 

I  tlte  conseqncijce  was,  that  the  weak¬ 
est,  particularly  the  >vomen,  fell  a 
sacrifice.  A  cart,  wliicfi  was  ©ver 
,  loaded  with  spectators,  broke  dow  is, 
aud  sonie  of  the  persons  failing  frosn 
the  vehicle,  were  trampled  under 
foot  and  never  recovered.  During 
the  hour  the  malefactors  hung,  little 
assistance  could  be  afforded  to  the  un¬ 
happy  sufferers;  but,  after  she  bodies 
were  cut  down,  and  the  gallows  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Old  Bailey  Yard,  the 
marshals  and  constables  cleared  the 
street  where  the  catastrophe. occurred, 
and,  shocking  to  relate,  there  lay  near 
100  persons  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  in 
sensibility,  sttew'ed  round  the  street. 
Twenty-seven  dead  bodies  were  taken 
to  St.  Barlholomew’s  Hospital ;  four 
to  St.  Sepulchred  church;  one  to  the 
Swan  on  Snow-FIilj ;  one  to  a  public 
house  opposite  St.  Andrew's  church, 
Holborn  ;  one,  an  apprentice,  to  liis 
master’s,  Mr.  Broad  wood,  piano-forte 
maker,  Golden-Square ;  a  mother 
was  seen  carrying  aw'ay  the  body  of 
her  dead  boy;  Mr.  Harrison  a  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman,  was  taken  to 
his  house  at  Holloway.  There  was  a 
sailor  boy  killed  opposite  Newgate, 
by  suffocation :  he  carried  a  small 
bag,  in  which  he  had  some  bread  and 
cheese,  as  it  is  supposed  he  came 
some  distance  to  behold  the  execution. 
After  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded 
were  carried  away,  there  was  a  cart¬ 
load  of  shoes,  petticoats,  and  other 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  picked  up. 
Until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
most  of  the  surrounding  houses  had 
some  person  in  a  wounded  state : 
they  were  afterwards  taken  away 
by  their  friends  on  shutters,  or  in 
hackney  coaches.  ,The  doors  of  Si. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  were  closed 
against  the  populace.  After  the  bo¬ 


dies  of  the  dead  were  stripped  and 
wasiied,  thev  were  ranger!  round  a 
ward,  on  tiie  first  door  on  the  woman’s 
shle  ;  tli-e-y  were  placed  on  the  fioor 
with  sheets  over  tiwui,  and  their 
clothes  p-ut  as  pillows  under  their 
heads;  tlieir  faces  were  uncovered: 
there  was  a  rail  along  the  centre  of  the 
room  :  t lie  persons  who  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  see  the  shocking  spectacle  went 
up  on  one  ^ide,  and  returned  out  on 
the  other.  Until  two  o’clock,  the 
entrances  to  the  hospital  were  beset 
with  mothersweeping  for  sons!  wives 
for  their  husbands !.  and  sisters  for 
their  brothers  I  various  individuals 
for  their  relatives  and  friends  ! — - 
Seldom  has  such  a  scene  of  distress 
and  misery  presented  itself  in  this 
metropolis  I  When  the  gates  werg 
opened,  a  great  concourse  was  ad- 
initted ;  and  when  the  yard  was  full, 
the  gates  were  again  closed,  until  the 
first  visitors  retired  from  this  scene 
of  woe :  as  soon  as  any  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  were  recognised,  the  body  was  ei- 
tljer  put  into  a  shell, or  the  face"cover- 
ed  over,  with  the  name  of  the  party 
written  on  a  paper,  and  pinned  over 
the  body,  The  nest  day  (I’uesday) 
a  coroner’s  inquest  sal  in  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hospital  on  the  remains  of 
the  sufferers.  Several  witnesses  were 
examisied  with  respect  to  tlie^  circum¬ 
stances  of  tJie  accident,  which  exa¬ 
mination  continued  until  Friday, 
when  the  verdict  was,  That  the 
several  persons  came  by  their  death 
from  compression  and  suftbeation,’' 


The  Contrast.  On  elegant  Women  dancing 
to  a  bad  Fiddle^ 

ALAS !  that  such  cherubs  ia  face  and  iiy 
shape, 

Should  bring  a  man  into  so  shocking 
scrape  ! 

The  Reverse,  On  clumsy  Dancers  to  a% 
exquisite  Masician, 

HOW  ill  the  motion  with  (he  music  suits. 

Thus  Orpheus  tiddled  and  so  danc’d  the 
brutes. 
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♦ 


On  a  Gentleman  sitting  before  a  scorching 
in  Cl  cold  room. 

OF  varimis  climates,  dear  Jack,  you  may 
boast ; 

In  one  part  you  freeze,  in  another  you  roast. 

Like  Russia’s  great  monarch’s  the  empire 
you  rule  in, 

For  your  back  is  in  Lapland,  your  face  in 
Bencooleu. 

The  Miser'^s  Will. 

«  I  GIVE  and  Tdevfse  (Old  Enclio  said) 

My  lands  and  tenemenisto  Ned.” 

Your  money,  sir?”  “  My  money  !  sir; 
what  ai!  ! 

t<  Why,  weii  then,  it  I  must - 1  give  it| 

Paul.” 

The  manor,  sir  ?”  “  The  manor  !  hold  ! 
(lie  cried) 

I  will  not,  cannot  part  with  that” — and 
died. 


Epitaph  on  an  Actor. 

FPtOM  early  youth  train’d  to  the  Thespian 
art,  ' 

On  life’s  great  stage  Vte  platfd  my  varied 
part. 

My  entraiice  'wzs  auspicious  ;  never  boy 
In  his  debut  received  more  flattering  joy  : 
My  first  and  second  acts  pass’d  smooth  away. 
Alternately  i-n  study  and  in  play. 

I  then  advanced  more  forward  in  the  scene, 
And  oft  neglect  m^deforfeits  intervene. 

My  passions  drew  me  into  tra.9re  scrapes. 
And  ill  laid  plots  brought  with  them  dire 
mishaps. 

Ccm/e  events,  however,  were  notscarce, 
And  past  dilemmas  then  became  ct. farce. 
Though  want  of  property  I’ve  often  knowm, 
My  wardrobe  slender  never  made  me  groan; 
In  various  shapes,  not  always  at  my  ease, 
I  managed  still  to  bustle  through  the  piece. 
Though  wrong  behind  the  curtain  I  might 
do. 

My  inward  prompter  kept  me  still  in  cue. 
My  drama  now  is  done,  my  last  act  o'er. 
My  560A0W  finish’d,  I  must  higher  soar: 
No  more  engagements  on  this  stageVll  make. 
Trusting  my  benefit  above  to  take. 


Time  enough. 

A  CLERICAL  pr^g,  who  one  morn  join’d 

V  the  chace, 

^  / 

For  which  he  had  always  an  itching; 

W  as  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  fell  flat  on 
his  face, 

A  dangerous  dirty  deep  ditch  in. 

Each  Nimrod  that  pass’d  him  for  help  loud 
did  cry, 

But  onward  all  eagerly  panted ; 

The  whipper-in  lustily  roars,  “  let  him  lie  ! 
Tiil^Sunday  ho  will  not  b®  wanted,” 


Different  Species  of  Drunkenness* 

WHEN  Tom  was  poor,  as  poor  could  be, 
Drunk  as  a  beggar  still  was  he; 

Espousing  then  a  wealthy  dame, 

Sudden  a  fortune  to  him  came. 

To  drink  he  now  can  well  afford. 

And  daily  gets  drunk  as  a  lord. 


Bark. 

DEAR.  Johnny,  much  I  wish  for  your  ad« 
vice, 

’Tis  on  a  point  extremely  nice, 

’Bout  which  my  mind  is  in  an  odd  quan-> 
dary  ; 

Ry  your  opinion  I  would  fain  abide, 
Betwixt  two  persons  to  decide. 

My  dog  and  my  apothecary . 

To  state  the  case — Monsieur  VApothecaire 
Thinks  proper  to  declare, 

That  1  must  drink  a  pint  of  hark  a  day. 
Because  he  says,  ’twill  be  the  way, 
Tostregthen  and  renew  me, now  I’m  wasted. 
This  may  be  true ;  yet  still  I’m  loath  to 
drink. 

Simply  because  I  think, 

It  is  the  vilest  stuff  I  ever  tasted. 

But  (hat’s  not  all — for  you  must  know^ 

A  noisy  house-dog  that  I  keep. 

Doth  ev’ry  night  contrive  it  so, 

That  I  can’t  get  a  wink  of  sleep. 

Thus,  am  I  not  in  piteous  plight. 

With  barkeeW  day,  and  bark  all  night  ? 

Now,  prithee,  Johnny,  tell  me  what  to  do 
Betwixt  the  two — 

“  Why  hang  the  dog  !”  (methinks  I  hear 
you  say) 

Alas!  poor  Tray  ! 

Would  that  be  treating  thee  quite  fair? 

If  either  must  be  bang’d,  I  own, 

I’d  rather  leave  the  dog  alone. 

And  hang  the  other  spark, 

Who  deals  in  hark. 

Monsieur  PApothecaire. 


Prudent  Generositij. 

FR  ANK,  who  will  any  friend  supply. 

Lent  me  ten  guineas,  “  Come  (said  I) 

“  Give  me  a  pen,  it  is  but  fair, 

“  You  take  my  note.”  Quoth  he,  “  hol<| 
“  there! 

Jack  to  the  cash  I’ve  bid  adieu  ; 

No  need  to  waste  my  paper  too.” 


Numeration. 

SAYS  Giles,  My  wife  and  I  are  one, 

“  Yet,  faith,  I  know  not  why.  Sir.” 
Quoth  Jack,  “  If  I  think  right,  you’r®te% 
“  ghe’,s  one,  Mid  ypu’re  a  cypher,” 
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The  Black  Box, 

A  NOBLEMAN,  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  countr}^,  having  been  treacherous 
to  his  prince,  and  finding  himself  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  stroke  of  justice,  his 
treasons  having  been  penetrated  aju' 
amply  detected,  consulted  with  one 
of  his  servants  how  to  avert  punish¬ 
ment,  which  he  does  by  persuading 
him  (the  servant)  to  make  himself 
the  principal,  and  the  only  conspi¬ 
rator,  and  to  clear  his  lord  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  from  the  least  im¬ 
putation  of  the  crime.  To  encourage 
him  to  this,  the  nobleman  tells  him, 
that  although  he  might  be  cast  and 
condemned,  yet  he  would  not  fail  to 
procure  him  a  pardon,  as  also  to  allow 
him,  as^a  recompense  for  this  most 
signal  service,  a  great  part  of  his 
estate.  Upon  this,  the  nobleman’s 
steward  (for  such  it  seems  he  was) 
confesses  himself  the  sole  author  and 
contriver  of  the  aforesaid  treasons, 
and  absolutely  frees  his  lord’s  repu-* 
ration;  for  which  sentence  of  death 
was  presently  awarded  against  him, 
and  he  remanded  back  to  prison ; 
where  the  lord  comes  to  him,  upon 
pretence  of  getting  him  to  make  some 
further  discoveries,  but,  indeed,  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  procured  his  par¬ 
don,  shewing  him  one  that  he  had 
counierfeiteil  for  that  purpose,  which 
he  took  out  of  a  Mack  box;  and 
withal  told  him,  that  notwithstanding 
the  pardon  he  had  procured,  it  was 
the  king’s  pleasure  that  he  should  be 
carried  to  the  place  of  execution, 
partly  to  save  appearances,  but 
chietK’  for  the  greater  terror  and  ex- 
ample  of  others;  and  after  having 
made  bis  speech  there,  should  then 
receive  his  pardon,  bidding  him  not 
to  be  daunted  or  troubled  at  any 
thing  that  should  be  done  or  said  to 
him,  being  matter  of  form  and  ne¬ 
cessary  solemn  parade;  and  assured 
him  withal,  that  when  at  the  place  of 
«xecation  he  should  see  a  person  on 


his  right  liand,  holding  up  a  black 
box,  it  should  be  to  him  an  infallible 
sign  that  his  pardon  was  there.  Upon 
ihis  the  man  wms  greatly  encouraged, 
and  seemed  not  to  be  concerned  at 
his  present  situati(/n,  but  longed  for 
the  day  of  his  supposed  execution; 
w’hicb  being  now  come,  the  man  with 
the  black  box  was  very  assiduous  to 
appear  in  bis  sight  as  soon  as  heavas 
come  out  of  the  prison,  aifd  accom¬ 
panied  him  at  a  <iistance  until  he  came 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  the 
mrvnwTlh  the  black  box  placed  him- 
s(^lf  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  prisoner,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  apparently  conspicuous  to  him. 
The  jirisoner  then  addresses  himself 
in  a  speech  to  the  people,  which  he 
little  thought  wmuld  have  been  his 
last,  and  again  acquits  his  lord,  &c. 
still  having  his  eye  upon  the  black 
box  ;  but  having  drawn  out  his  speech 
to  an  unusual  length,  the  she  iff  told 
him  he  could  stay  no  longer:  to  which 
the  prisoner  replied,  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  stood  close  by  with  a  black 
box  in  his  hand,  who  was  lately  come 
from  court,  and  who  he  was  conddeiit 
had  goi  his  jxardon:  upon  which  the 
gentleman  with  the  black  box  was 
called  for;  who  being  come,  delivered' 
his  box  to  the  sheriff,  who  took  a 
paper  out  of  it  containiiia  these  words : 
Upon  si^ht  hereof,  let  the  prisoner  he 
immediately  executed.  Whicli  order 
was  so  speedily  obeyed,  that  (he  pri¬ 
soner  had  no  time  to  discover  the 
cheat  that  was  put  upon  him  ;  so  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ow'U  folly,  and 
the  practice  of  others,  uupitied,  be¬ 
cause  unknown. 


An  easy  Road. 

A  NOBLE  lord,  on  his  death-bed, 
observed  to  his  coachman,  “Ah  John! 
1  am  going  a  longer  jpiirney  than  ever 
you  drove  me.” — “  Never  mind,  my 
lord,”  replied  he,  “  it  is  ail  dowa 
liilh” 
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Origin  of  Tarring  and  Feathering. 

AS  tarring  and  feathering  has  been 
nuich  used  by  way  of  punishment 
among  tile  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  many  are  ignorant  of  it;^ 
original,  and, think  it  a  new  mode  ot 
chastisement. 

King  Richard  I.  called  from  his 
great  courage  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  Lion’s 
Heart,  kept  strict  discipline  both  \u 
army  and  navy.  Having  made  a  vow 
to  right  against  the  Saracens  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  lipo, 
lie  sailed  over  to  France,  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  King  Philip,  and  entered 
into  an  ailianee  with  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  two  armies  of  Fiance 
and  England  joined  at  Vezelai.  King 
Richard,  during  his  stay  in  France, 
standing  on  the  river  Vienne,  marie 
the  following  remarkable  orders  for 
preserving  peace  in  the  navy,  during 
this  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  : 

First.  If  any  one  killed  a  man  in 
a  ship,  he  was  bound  to  the  dead  man, 
and  dung  into  the  sea. 

Second.  If  any  one  was  convicted 
to  have  drawn  his  dagger,  or  knife,  to 
hurt  another,  ©r  fetch  blood,  he  was 
to  lose  his  hand. 

Third,  If  any  one  struck  another 
with  his-open  hand,  without  effusion 
of  blood,  he  was  to  be  ducked  thrice 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  sea. 

Fourth.  If  any  one  gave  his  com¬ 
panion  opprobious  language,  so  often 
as  he  did  it,  he  was  to  give  him  so 
many  ounces/ of  silver. 

Fifth.  If  any  man  stole  any  thing, 
his  head  was  to  be  shaved,  and  melted 
pitch  poured  upon  it,  and  feathers 
stuck  therein,  that  so  he  iiiight  be 
known ;  and  the  first  land  the  ship 
touched  at,  be  w'as  to  be  set  on  shore. 

This  is  probably  the  original  from 
W'hence  tarring  and  feathering  arose, 
the  former  being  substituted  instead 
of  pitch ;  the  custom  being  disused 
for  so  many  centmies,  was  again  re¬ 
vived  amongst  the  Ameticans. 

Chinon,  the  place  where  these  or¬ 


ders  were  filst  made,  is  also  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  place  where  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  famous  Maid  of  Orleans, 
whoso  often  defeated  the  English,  and 
was  at  last  taken  and  burnt  for  a 
witch,  first  offered  her  service  to 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  in  the 
year  1429- 


An  awkward  Accident. 

TWO  Irish  porters  meeting  iu 
Dame-street,  Dublin,  one  addressed 
the  other  with,  “  Oho,  Mac  Shane, 
how  are  you,  my  dear,  you  are  justi 
come  from  England  :  pray  did  you  see 
any  thing  of  our  old  friend,  Pat  Mur¬ 
phy  1”-—“  No,”  says  he,  “  and  1  am 
very  much  afraid  I  shall  never  see  him 
again.'* — “■  How  so  ?” — “  Why  he  has 
met  with  a  very  unf»rtunate  accident 
lately/' — ‘‘‘What  the  devil  was  it  1” 
asked  Mac  Shane.  “Oh  I  faith,  no¬ 
thing  more  than  this;  as  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  plank,  talking  devoutly  to  a 
priest,  at  a  place  in  London,  which  I 
think  they  call  the  Old  Bailey,  the 
plank  suddenly  gave  way,  and  poor 
Pat  got  his  neck  broke’* 


Pun  of  Churchill. 

THE  late  Mr.  Churchill  having 
baptised  the  child  of  a  friend,  and 
coming  after  the  ceremony  into  ar|. 
adjoining  room,  where  was  the  child's 
grandfather  and  several  other  friends 
of  the  family,  the  old  fellow'  desired 
'the  parson  would  tell  them  how  little 
miss  had  behaved  at  her  sprinkling. 
“As  well  as  they  generally  do,”  re¬ 
plied  Charles,  “  there  was  a  little 
whimpering  to  he  sure.”  “  Aye,  aye/' 
said  the  gfandfather,  “  that’s  the  way, 
that’s  the  way  :  they  come  crying  into 
the  world,  and  are  perpelualfy  out  of 
temper  till  they  go  out  of  it;  is  not  it. 
so,  ChailesE' — “  It  certainly  is/’  re¬ 
plied  Gburchiil,  “  it  certainly  is  ;  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  them,  we  are  all 
of  us  out  of  temper  when  we 
cross'd. 
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Stf'.rlhi^  Composition. 

DRY  DEN,  who  was  notoriously 
poor,  was  one  evening  in  cotnpau) 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  LonI 
Dorset,  and  some  other  noblemen  of 
wit  and  genius.  It  happened  that 
the  conversation,  which  was  literary, 
turned  on  the  art  of  composition,  and 
elegance  of  style ;  and,  after  some 
debate,  it  was  agreed,  that  each  party 
should  write  something  on  whatever 
subject  chanced  to  strike  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  place  it  under  the  candle¬ 
stick  for  Mr.  Dryden’s  judgment. — 
Most  of  the  company  took  uncom¬ 
mon  pains  to  out-do  each  otdier:  while 
lord  Dorset,  with  much  composure, 
wrote  two  or  three  lines,  and  carelessly 
threw  them  to  the  place  agreed  on. 
The  rest  having  finished,  the  arbiter 
opened  the  leaves  of  their  destiny. — 
In  going  through  the  whole,  he  dis- 
covered  strong  marks  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction;  but  atone  in  particular 
he  seemed  in  raptures.  “  I  must  ac¬ 
knowledge,”  says  Dryden,  “  there  are 
abundance  of  fine  things  in  my  hands, 
and  such  as  do  honour  to  the  person¬ 
ages  who  wrote  them  ;  but  I  am  under 
an  indispensable  necessity  of  giving 
the  highest  preference  to  my  lord 
Dorset.  I  must  request  that  your 
lordships  will  hear  it,  and  I  believe 
all  will  be  satisfied  with  rny  Judgment. 

“  I  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden, 
or  order,  on  demand,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  Dorset.” 


Journal  for  de  Week. 

THE  following  paper  was  dropped 
from  the  pocket  of  a  jew,  well  known 
upon  ’change. 

Sunday.  No  business  to  be  done 
—  de  Christians  all  out  making  holi¬ 
day — waited  at  home  for  Levi :  he 
never  come— took  a  walk  in  St. 
George’s  Fields — put  me  in  mind  of 
Newgale — called  dere — supped  and 
smoaked  a  pipe  with  lotd  George 
Gordon — very  fee{isible.jiian. 


Monday.  At  ’change  till  two^ — • 
man  in  red  coat  wanted  to  borrow 
monies— did  not  like  his  looks — in  de 
afternoon  called  in  St.  James’s-street ; 
not  at  home — very  bad  luck — thought 
to  have  touched  so  meting  dere. 

Tuesday.  Went  to  de  west  end  of 
de  town—  bought  some  old  clothes— 
took  in — gave  great  price  for  de 
breeches,  thinking  I  felt  guinea  in  de 
fob  left  dere  by  mistake — only  done 
to  cheat  me — noting  in  the  world  but 
counterfeit  halfpenny — sold  demagairv 
to  Levi—took  him  in  the  same  way- — 
very  good  dat. 

Wednesday.  Went  to  St.  James’s- 
street  again — de  devil  is  in  de  man— 
not  at  home— met  Levi ;  he  scolded 
me  about  de  breeches — not  miwd  dat 
at  all— vvenf  to  puff  at  de  auction- 
very  well  paid’ — engaged  to  puff  at 
anoder  in  de  evening— found  out  dere 
—obliged  to  sneak  off — found  a  pair 
of  candlesticks  in  my  coat  pocket — 
dropped  in  by  acshident — sold  dem 
to  Mr.  Polishplate,  de  silversmith  — 
did  very  well  bv  dat. 

«/  •/  r 

Thursday.  On  ’change — met  de 
gentleman  with  de  white  wig — wanted 
tnore  monies — let  him  have  it — very 
good  securities— like  white  wigs — 
carried  my  advertisement  to  de  news¬ 
paper,  signedy^^ — pretty  crooked  let¬ 
ter  dat — aiW’aVs  sure  to  bring  custom-/ 
ers,  /  •.  ># 

Friday,  '^ound  a  watch  in  my 
coat  pocket— dropped  in  by  acshident 
— ^made  some  money  by  dat— met  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Smash— not  seen 
him  since  he  was  a  bankrupt— arrested 
him  for'de  monies  he  owed  me-— went 
home,  and  prepared  for  de  sabbath. 


Curious  Proclamation: 

IN  1547,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  “That 
women  should  not  meet  together  to 
babble  and  talk,  and  that  all  men 
should  keep  their  wives  in  iheir 
houses.” 
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Ohsei'vations  on  a  Erunken  Man, 

HAPPENING  to  pass  throuob 
Vine-street  a  few  nights  ago,  on  my 
return  to  my  lodgings,  I  perceived  a 
tolerably  well-dressed  man  approach¬ 
ing;  me  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently 
proved  that  he  had  drank  more  than 
his  head  would  bear  ;  that  he  could 
liot  possibly  bring  his  body  towards 
me  in  a  strait  line;  hardly,  indeed, 
keep  his  feet  upon  the  ground.  I  was 
not  a  litile  diverted,  I  must  own, 
with  his  wise  looks,  zig-zag  motions, 
and  half  words,  imperfectly  articu¬ 
lated;  but  I  was  still  more  amused 
with  the  observations  which  several 
persons  made  upon  his  state  of  ir¬ 
rationality.  One  of  them  said,  that 
he  was  top-heavy ;  another,  that  he 
was  pot-valiant  'y  a  third,  that  he  was 
half-seas  over ;  a  fourth,  that  he  had 
been  in  the  sun ;  a  fifth,  that  he  looked 
pure  rosy ;  a  sixth,  that  he  was  in 
for  it ;  a  seventh,  that  he  was  very 
much  in  liquor;  an  eighth,  that  he 
was  hictius  doctius;  a  ninth,  that  he 
was  disguised;  a  tenth,  that  he  was 
non  compos;  an  eleventh,  that  he 
clipped  the  hinges  English ;  a  twelfth, 
that  he  was  damnably  cut;  a  thir¬ 
teenth,  that  he  was  as  drunk  as  Da-- 
vid's  sow,  A  fourteenth  observed, 
with  a  sort  of  sneer,  and  a  shrug,  as 
he  passed,  that  in  truth  he  was  clear; 
while  a  fifteenth  said  to  his  comrade, 
“  Zounds,  why  Willy,  the  dog  is,  in¬ 
deed,  most  Confoundedly  quilly,** 

George  Ambler. 


The  God  Maker, 

A  SCULPTOR  in  Portugal,  who 
had  borne  the  character  of  a  free¬ 
thinker,  was  'dying.  A  Jesuit  con¬ 
fessed  him,  and  held  a  crucifix  before 
him,  exclaiming,  “  See!  there  is 
God,  whom  you  have  so  often  offend¬ 
ed  ! —  Do  you  know  him?” — “  Oh, 
yes,"  replied  the  sculptor;  1  made 


Anecdote  of  Mr,  Addison, 

IT  is  related  of  Mr.  Addison,  who, 

I  though  an  elegant  writer,  was  too  dif¬ 
fident  of  himself  ever  to  shine  as  a 
public  speaker,  that  at  the  time  of  de¬ 
bating  the  Union  Act  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  rose  up,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  Speaker,  said,  “  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  conceive," — but  could  go 
no  farther;  then  rising  again,  he  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  conceive,” — still 
unable  to  proceed,  he  sat  down  again. 
A  third  time  he  arose,  and  was  still 
unable  to  say  any  thing  more  than — 
“  Mr.  Speaker,  1  conceive;” — when 
a  certain  young  member,  who  was 
possessed  of  more  effrontery  and  vo¬ 
lubility,  arose,  and  said,  “  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  over  the  way  has  con¬ 
ceived  three  times,  and  brought  forth 
nothing.” 


A  Rakers  Economy: 

WITH  cards  and  dice,  and  dress  and  friends^ 
My  savings  are  complete  ; 

1  light  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

And  thus  make  both  ends  meet. 


Anecdote, 

AS  a  lame  country  schoolmaster 
was  hobbling  one  morning  upon  his 
two  sticks  to  his  noisy  mansion^  he 
was  met  by  a  certain  nobleman,  wdio 
wished  to  know  his  name,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  procured  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  “  My  name,”  answered  he, 

“  is  R* - T - ,  and  I  am  master 

of  this^flm/i.”  This  answer  further 
increased  his  lordship’s  curiosity,  and 
lie  desired  tp  know  in  what  sense  he 
was  master  of  the  parish.  “  I  am,” 
answered  he,  “  the  master  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  oi  the  parish;  the  children  are 
masteis  of' the  jwpf/icrs;  the  mothers 
arc  the  rulers  of  the  fathers;  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  am  the  master  of  the 
\^hole  parish**  His  lordship  was 
pleased  with  this  logical  reply,  and 
gave  the  schoolmaster  half-a-guinea 
to  buy  a  book  with. 
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The  Exciseman  hit. 

A  COUNTRYMAN  was  stopped 
by  a  revenue  officer,  who  took  from 
him  two  casks  of  spirits,  and  carryino 
them  to  the  next  town  (a  distance  ol 
fifteen  miles)  was  desired  by  the 
countryman  to  stop  and  leave  it  at 
the  first  pubiic-house.  The  officer 
replied,  “No;  I  have  seized  it,  and 
it  must  go  to  the  excise-office.” — 
**'  Not  so,  master,”  said  the  country¬ 
man;  “  1  have  a  little  bit  of  paper 
here,  which,  if  you’ll  take  the  trouble 
of  reading,  will  convince  you  I  am 
right/'  The  officer  reading  his  hit  of 
paper,  exclaimed,  “  Why,  you  rascal, 
this  is  a  permit;  why  did  you  not 
show  it  me  sooner?” — “  Because,” 
said  he,  “  if  I  had,  you  would  not 
have  carried  the  liquor  so  far  for  me.” 


A  Pun  -with  a  Point  to  it. 

WHEN  Mr.  Penn,  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  well  known  for  his  eccentri¬ 
cities,  walked  from  Hyde*park  corner 
to  Hammersmith,  for  a  wager  of  one 
hundred  guineas,  with  the  honourable 
Butler  Danvers,  several  gentlemen 
'  who  had  witnessed  the  contest,  spoke 
of  it  to  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  and 
added,  it  was  a  pity  that  a  man  with 
so  many  good  qualities  as  this  Penn 
had,  should  be  incessantly  playing 
these  unaccountable  pranks.  “  It  is 
so,”  said  her  grace;  “  but  why  don't 
you  advise  him  better  ]  He  seems  to 
be  a  pen  that  every  body  cuts,  but 
nobody  mends ^ 


A  Reply  in  a  proper  Place, 

TWO  persons  of  a  satiric  turn 
met  a  neighbour,  and  said,  “Friend, 
vve  have  been  disputing,  vvhether  you 
are  more  fool  or  rogue.”  The  man 
took  each  of  the  querists  by  the  turn, 
and  walking  in  the  middle,  after  some 
hesitation,  replied,  “  Why,  faith,  I 
believe  I  am  between  both/' 


The  bookish  Benedict, 

THE  proud,  the  learned,  the  grave, 
and  the  sullen,  can  all  unbend  in  fe¬ 
male  society,  and  domestic  privacy. 
The  principal  of  the  academy  of  Saii- 
mur  used  to  spend  five  hours  regularly 
every  morning  in  study;  but  was  al¬ 
ways  very  punctual  at  the  hour  of  din¬ 
ner.  One  day,  not  appearing  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  time  expected,  his  wife 
entered  the  study,  and  found  him  still 
reading.  “  I  wish,  my  love,”  said  the 
lady,  “  that  I  were  a  book.” — ■“  Why 
so,”  said  the  scholar.  “  Because  you 
would  then  be  constant  to  me.” — “  I 
should  have  no  objection,”  rejoined 
the  husband,  “]3rovided  you  were  an 
almanack.” — “  Why  an  almanack,  my 
dear?” — “  Because  i  should  then  have 
a  new  one  every  year.” 


A  Stroke  at  a  sleeping  Sovereign, 

DR.  SOUTH  once  preaching  be¬ 
fore  Charles  II.  (who  was  not  very 
often  in  a  church)  observing  that  the 
monarch  and  all  his  attendants  began 
to  nod,  and  as  nobles  are  common 
men  when  they  are  asleep,  some  of 
them  soon  after  snored,  on  which  he 
broke  off  his  sermon,  and  called, 
“  Lord  Lauderdale,  let  me  entreat  you 
to.  rouse  yourself ;  you  snore  so  loud 
that  you  will  wake  the  king!” 


An  Election  Manceuvre, 

THE  non-resident  freemen  of  Ber¬ 
wick  upon  Tweed  living  in  London, 
being  put  on  board  two  vessels  in  the 
Thames,  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
election  of  1768,  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Berwick  by  water;  Mr. Tay¬ 
lor,  one  of  the  candidates  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  covenanted  with  the  naval  com¬ 
mander  of  this  election  cargo,  for  the 
sum  of  £400.  to  land  the  freemen  in 
Norway.  I'his  was  accordingly  done, 
and  in  consequence  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Lord  Delaval  secured  their  seats  with,* 
out  any  fai  ther  expeuse, 
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James  II, 

IT  was  said  by  the  witty  duke  of 
Buckingham,  that  Charles  the  Second 
might  have  done  well  if  he  wouhl,  and 
that  James  would  do  well  if  he  could; 
an  observation  which  says  little  for 
the  understanding  of  James,  but  a 
great  deal  for  his  heart ;  and,  with  ah 
the  blemishes  with  which  his  jiubiic 
character  is  stained,  he  was  nut  cle- 
ficient  in  several  qualities  necessary  to 
form  a  good  sovereign. 

His  industry  and  attention  to  busi- 
tiess  were  esemjjlary  ;  he  was  frugal 
of  the  public  money;  be  cherished 
and  extended  the  maritime  power  of 
the  empire;  and  his  encouragement 
of  trade  was  attended  with  such  suc¬ 
cess,  that,  according  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  impartial  historian  Ralph, 
as  the  frugality  of  his  administration 
helped  to  increase  the  number  of 
malcoinents,  so  his  extreme  attention 
to  trade  was  not  less  alarming  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Dutch,  than  his 
resolution  not  to  rush  into  a  war  with 
Franee  was  mortify  ing  to  their  stadt- 
holder. 

In  domestic  life  the  character  of 
James,  though  not  irreproachable, 
was  comparatively  good.  It  is  true,  he 
was  in  a  great  measure  tainted  with 
that  licentiousness  of  manners,  which 
at  tins  time  pervaded  the  whole  so¬ 
ciety,  and  which  reigned  triumphant 
within  the  circle  of  the  court ;  but  he 
was  never  carried  into  any  excesses 
that  trenched  deeply  upon  the  duties 
of  social  life ;  and  if  tlie  qualities  of 
liis  heart  were  to  be  judged  only  by 
his  conduct  in  the  different  charac¬ 
ters  of  husband,  father,  nfaster  and 
friend,  he  might  be  pronounced  a 
man  of  very  amiable  disposition. 

The  dominion  of  error  over  the 
minds  over  the  generality  of  mankind 
is  irresistible.  James  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  hie,  continued  as  great  a  bigot 
to  his  poluicui  as  his  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  could  not  help  considering 


the  strength  and  power  of  the  crown 
as  necessary  to  the  preservatiops  and 
happiness  of  the  people ;  and  in  a 
letter  of  advice  wtiich  he  wrote  to  ids 
son,  while  he  conjures  him  to  pay  a 
religious  observance  to  all  the  duties 
of  a  good  sovereign,  he  cautions  liim 
against  suffering  any  intrenchment  on 
the  royal  prerogative. 

Among  several  articles  contaiiiing 
exceiient  instructions  on  the  art  of 
reigning  happily  and  justly,  he  warns 
the  yoimg  prince  never  to  disquiet  liis 
subjects  in  their  property  or  their 
religion  :  and  w  hat  is  leniarkable,  to 
his  last  breath  he  persisted  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  never  attempted  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  Jews,  or  procure  more  tlian 
a  toleration  and  equality  of  privilege 
to  his  Catholic  subjects.  As  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  this  assertion 
to  be  true,  it  shows  that  the  delusion 
was  incurable  under  w  hich  the  king 
laboured,  by  the  trust  he  had  put  in 
the  knavish  doctrines  of  lawyers  and 
priests  ;  and  that  neither  himself  nor 
his  Protestant  abettors,  could  fathom 
the  consequences  of  llial  enlarged  to¬ 
leration  which  he  endeavoured  to 
establish. 

James  abdicated  hi^  throne  in  l68S, 
and  died  in  1700. 

Enigmatical  Eut  of  Flowers^ 

A  VAIN  youth. 

The  support  of  a  dairy,  and  a  false 
step. 

The  goddess  of  beauty  and  the 
ladies^  delight. 

The  emblem  of  constancy,  and  a 
fine  woman. 

A  game  of  cards,  and  what  a  lady 
cannot  dress  without. 

The  best  age,  and  the  chilcrs  dread, 

A  precious  stone. 

A  fribble's  opinion  of  himself. 

What  the  jealous  never  enjoy. 

A  fop. 

An  emperor’s  diadem* 

What  a  secret  is  often  told  under* 

'I'lie  produce  of  an  industrious  in- 
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sect,  and  what  liiothers  generally  do 
to  infants. 

Three-fourths  of  a  joke,  tw'o-sixlhs 
of  a  proverb,  arni  what  producelii 
iron. 

What  few  people  in  love  can  boast 
of. 

A  bird  remarkable  for  its  earlv  ri- 
sing,  and  what  hiintsniien  wear. 

A  noted  bird  for  its  tine  feathers, 
and  a  very  useful  member. 

Three-fourths  of  the  name  of  an 
evangelist,  and  what  great  writers 
make  use  of. 

Tliree  vowels,  a  consoirant,  and  a 
Frencii  word. 

What  perplexes  the  mind,  and 
what  we  are  in  when  we  hear  bad 
news. 

Congealed  rain,  and  what  faint  peo¬ 
ple  do. 

A  useful  beast,  and  what  >ve  are 
apt  to  do  in  frosty  weather. 


The  ill  Effects  of  Tea, 

SINCE  the  year  l66'd,  every  ho¬ 
nest  physician  will  allow  that  tea  has 
been  the  ruin  of  inillious  of  constitu¬ 
tions,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  wdiere 
it  has  been  used  ;  it  has  fiaitered  the 
tastes,  and  has  at  the  same  time  been 
a  dagger  to  the  hearts  of  numbers ;  il 
has  been  the  cause  of  drinking  spi¬ 
rituous  liquors,  and  as  Dr.  Lettsom 
says,  it  relaxes  the  whole  frame,  and 
that  neither  man,  women,  or  child 
sltould  drink  it  by  any  means.  A 
person  drinking  tea  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  despondency.  Physicians’ 
advice  proved  of  no  effect,  upon 
which  she  attempted  four  times  to 
hang  herself,  but  was  prevented;  but 
after  that  she  stabbed  herself  with 
her  scissars  in  the  belly,  is  now  cured 
by  Gensiiig  tea  and  other  remedies. 

Daily  Adv&rtizer,  Feb.  21,  1788. 


To  a  hriejiess  Barrister. 

IF  to  reward  them  for  their  various  evil, 
All  lawyers  go  hereafter  to  the  devil ; 

So  little  mischief  thou  dost  from  the  laws, 
Thou’It  surely  go  below  without  a  cause. 


A  wonderful  Well. 

AT  i\nciiff,  near  Wigan,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  is  a  b  urtiing  well,  tite  water  of 
wbicli  is  so  cold,  nor  has  it  any  smell, 
but  there  is  a  strong  sulphurous  va¬ 
pour  that  issues  out  with  the  water, 
and  makes  it  bubble  up  as  if  it  boiled, 
which  upon  appiying  a  lighted  candle 
to  it,  presently  takes  hre,  and  the 
surface  of  the  w  ell  is  covered  wilh  a 
dame,  like  that  of  burning  spirits; 
this  flame  will  continue  several  hours 
in  calm  v\eather,  and  emits  such  a 
heat  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it, 
but  the  water  when  taken  out  will  not 
burn  at  all. 

Newbury'* s  fVonders. 


The  Lady  and  Looking  Glass. 

A  CYNIC  once  growl’d  to  a  buxom  young 
lass ; 

A  female’s  the  very  reverse  of  a  glass ; 

And  this  I  can  prove  without  fear  of 
“  correction  ; 

“  A  mirror,  we  know,  and  ’tis  fact  what 
I  preach, 

“  Exactly  rejects,  though  without  gift  of 
“  speech  ; 

“  Whereas  we  all  rue, 

And  find  it  too  true, 

That  a  female  talks  on  without  any  re- 
“  flection.” 


The  admirable  Crichton. 

THE  person  of  Crichton  was  emi¬ 
nently  beautiful ;  but  his  beauty  was 
consistent  with  such  activity  and 
strength,  that  in  fencing  he  would 
spring  at  one,  bound  the  length  of 
twenty  feet  upon  his  antagonist ;  and 
lie  used  the  sword  in  cither  hand  with 
such  force  and  dexterity,  tliat  scarce 
any  one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

He  was  born  in  Perthshire,  studied 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Scotland,  and  went 
to  Paris  in  his  Iwenty-lirst  year,  and 
affixed  on  the  gate  of  the  ct  ilege  of 
Navarre  a  kind  of  challenge  to  the 
learned  of  that  university,  to  dispute 
witli  them  on  a  certain  day,  offering 
to  his  opponents,  whoever  they  should 
be,  tile  choice  of  ten  languages,  and 
ail  the  faculties  and  sciences.  On  tiie 
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day  appointed,  300  auditors  assem 
bled  ;  when  4  doctvirs  of  the  chiircli, 
and  50  masters,  appeared  against  him, 
and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses, 
that  the  doctors  were  defealed ;  that 
be  gave  proofs  of  knowledge  beyond 
the  reach  of  man ;  and  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  passed  without  food  or 
sleep,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  his  learning.  After  a 
disputation  of  nine  bouss,  he  was 
presented  by  the  .president  and  pro¬ 
fessors  with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of 
gold ;  and  dismissed  w  ith  repeated 
acclamalions.  From  Paris  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  made  the  same  cbal- 
letige,  and  bad,  in  the  presence  ot 
the  pope  and  cardinals*  flie  same  suc¬ 
cess.  Afterwards  he  contracted  at 
Venice  an  acquaintance  with  Aldus 
Manulius,  by  whom  he  was  introdu¬ 
ced  to  the  learned  of  that  citv.  He 
visited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in 
anoiher  dis})uta}ion ;  beginning  his 
performance  with  an  extemporal  poem, 
ill  praise  of  the  city  and  the  assembly 
then  present,  and  concluded  with  an 
oration  equally  unpremeditated  in 
commendation  of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another 
cliaiienge,  in  which  he  declared  him¬ 
self  ready  to  detect  the  errors  of 
Aristotle,  and  al!  his  commentators, 
eitlier  in  the  common  forms  of  logic, 
or  in  any  hisantagonist  should  propose, 
in  a  hundred  different  kind  of  verses. 

These  acquisitions  of  learning,  how¬ 
ever  stupendous,  were  not  gained  at 
the  expense  of  any  pleasure  in  which 
youth  generally  indulges ;  or  by  the 
omission  of  any  accomplishment,  in 
which  it  becomes  a  gentleman  to  ex¬ 
cel.  He  practised,  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting; 
be  was  an  eminent  performer  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music;  he 
danced  with  uncommon  gracefulness ; 
and  on  the  day  of  his  disputation  at 
Paris,  exhibited  his  skill  in  horseman¬ 
ship  before  the  court  of  France;  where 
at  a  publi<;i  match  of  tilting,  he  bore 


aw'av  ring  upon  his  lance  fifteen 
limes  together.  He  excelled  likewise 
;n  domestic  games  of  less  dignity  and 
reputation ;  and  in  tlie  interval  be¬ 
tween  his  ciiallenge  and  disputadon  at 
Paris,  be  spent  so  mucii  of  hss  time  at 
cards,  dice,  and  tennis,  that  a  lam¬ 
poon  w'ds  fixed  upon  tise  gate  of  the 
Sorbonne,  directing  those  that  would 
see  this  monster  of  erudition,  to  look 
for  him  at  t  lie  tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance 
with  life  and  manners, that  in  an  Italian 
comedy,  composed  by  himself,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  before  the  court  of  Mantua, lie 
is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen  dif¬ 
ferent  characters,  in  all  which  he 
might  succeed  without  great  difficulty, 
since  he  had  so  much  power  of  reten¬ 
tion,  that  once  hearing  an  oration  of  an 
hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly,  and 
in  the  recital  he  would  follow  the 
speaker,  through  all  his  variety  of  tone 
and  gestulation.  Nor  was  his  skill  in 
arms  less  than  in  learning,  or  his  cour¬ 
age  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  was 
a  prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  w  ho  travel¬ 
ling  about  the  world,  according  to  the 
barbarous  custom  of  that  age,  as  a 
general  challenger,  had  defeated  the 
most  celebrated  masters  in  many  parts 
of  Europe;  and  in  Mantua,  where  he 
then  resided,  had  killed  three  that 
appeared  against  him.  The  Duke  re¬ 
pented  that  lie  had  granted  him  his 
protection;  when  Crichton,  looking 
on  his  sanguinary  success  with  indig¬ 
nation,  offered  to  stake  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pistoles,  and  mount  the  stage 
against  him.  The  duke  with  some 
reiuctauce  consented,  and  on  the  day 
fixed,  the  combatants  appeared  :  their 
weapons  seemed  to  iiave  been  the  sin¬ 
gle  rapier,  w  hich  was  then  introduced 
in  Italy.  The  prize-fighter  advanced 
with  great  violence  and  fierceness,  and 

Crichton  contented  himself  calmly  to 

%! 

ward  his  passes,  and  suft'ered  him  to 
exhaust  liis  vigour  by  his  own  fury. 
Crichton  then  became  the  assailant, 
and  pressed  upon  him  with  such  force 
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and  ability,  that  lie  thrust  him  thrice  j 
through  the  body,  and  saw  Iiim  ex¬ 
pire  :  he  then  divided  the  prize  he  had 
won  among  the  w  idows  whose  hus¬ 
bands  had  been  killed. 

The  duke  of  Mantua  having  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  proofs  of  his  various 
merit,  made  Iiini  tutor  to  his  son 
Vicentio  di  Gonzago,  a  prince  of  loose 
manners  and  turbulent  disposition. — 
On  this  occasion  it  was,  that  he  com¬ 
posed  the  comedy  in  which  he  exhi¬ 
bited  so  many  different  characters 
with  exact  propriety.  But  his  honor 
was  of  short  continuance ;  for  as  he 
was  one  night  in  the  time  of  Carnival, 
rambling  about  the  streets  with  his 
guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by 
six  men  masked  ;  neither  his  courage 
nor  skill  in  this  exigence  deserted 
him  :  he  opposed  them  with  such  ac¬ 
tivity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon  dispersed 
them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  prince,  his  pupil. — 
Crichton  falling  on  his  knees,  took 
his  own  sword  by  the  point,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  prince,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  seized  it,  and,  instigated,  as 
some  say,  by  jealousy,  according  to 
others,  only  by  drunken  fury  and  bru¬ 
tal  resentment,  thrust  him  through 
the  heart. 

Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton 
brought  into  that  state,  in  which  he 
could  excel  the  meanest  of  mankind 
only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid  to 
his  memory.  The  court  of  Mantua, 
testified  their  esteem  by  a  public 
mourning.  Tiie  contemporary  wits 
were  profuse  in  their  encomiums  ;  and 
the  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned  with 
pictures  representing  him  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  a  lance  in  one  hand,  und 
a  book  in  the  other. 

Caledonian  Mag.  Perth,  Feb.  6,  1784. 

Dressing  misapplied. 

WHAT  is  the  reason,  can  yon  goess, 

Some  men  are  thin,  and  women  thinner  ? 
So  much  do  they  for  dinner  dress, 

They’ve  nothing  left  to  dress  for  dinner. 


Better  fed  than  taught. 

UPON’  a  hasty  errand  Tom  was  sent, 

And  met  the  jiari^h  curate  as  he  went ; 

But,  just  like  w’bat  he  was,  a  very  clow’n, 

He  pass’d  him  rudely  vyisth  a  cover’d  crown. 

The  gownsman  slopp’d  and  looking  sternly 
said, 

‘‘  I  doubt  my  lad,  you’re  far  worse  taught 
“  than  fed  !” 

Why,  aye,”  says  Tom,  still  jogging  on, 
“  that’s  true ; 

“  I  feed  myself,  but  I  am  taught  by  you.^^ 


BlacJifriaP s  Road. 

ADJOINING  to  Blackfriur’s  height, 
Two  places  oddly  grapple  ; 

The  Surrey  on  the  right, 

The  left  the  Surrey  chapel. 

Each  leaves  decorum  in  the  lurch, 

So  vast  their  ranting  rage; 

This  by  buffoonery  shames  the  church. 
And  that  by  punch  the  stage. 

Rim  folly,  run,  both  houses  fill, 

There  laugh,  and  weep,  and  tremble  J 

Desert  from  Biair  to  Rowland  Hill, 

To  Bradbury  from  Kemble. 


A  Shirt  for  a  Ruffle. 

ONCE  in  a  barn,  the  strolling  wardrobe’s 
list 

Had  but  one  ruffle  left  for  Hamlet’s  W’rist, 

Necessity,  which  has  no  law,  they  say, 

Could  with  oneruffie  but  one  arm  display. 

‘‘  What’s  to  be  done?”  the  hero  said  and 
sigh’d  ; 

“  Shift  hands  each  scene,”  a  brother  buskin 
cried, 

Now  in  the  pocket  keep  the  left  from 
‘‘  sight, 

“  Whilst  o’er  your  breast  you  spread  the 
“  ruffled  right  ; 

Now  in  your  robe  the  naked  right  repose, 

“  Whilst  down  your  left  the  woeful  cam- 
“  brie  flows. 

Thus,  though  haif-skill’d,  as  well  as  half 
“  array’d, 

“  You’ll  make  a  change  which  Garrick 
“  never  made.’^  i 


An  Account  of  the  City  of  Loretto, 

LORE^rrO,  a  city  of  Italy,  is 
thought  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world; 
for  accoidiruj:  to  the  Catholic  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  chamber  of  the  blessed  virgin 
(in  which  she  was  born,  and  was  sa¬ 
inted  by  the  angels,  and  brought  «|> 
her  son  Josus  unlil  he  was  twelve 
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\e'.ir?i  of  a(ie)  was  brought  by  angels  1 
int-o  Dalmatio,  iti  the  year  1291; 
but  the  people  in  that  country  not  ex  ¬ 
pressing  a  due  veneration  for  it,  it  was 
three  or  four  years  afterwards  trans 
ported  over  the  g<i!ph,  and  fveU  at 
Loretto,  and  a  niajjnilicent  church 
built  over  it.  Idiis  chanrher  is  forty 
feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  twenty 
in  height:  in  it  is  animate  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  a  little  Jesus  in 
her  arms,  and  a  triple  crown  upo?i  her 
head.;  her  w'hole  person  is  almost 
covered  with  dianmuds  and  pearls,  and 
round  the  statue  is  a  kind  of  rainbow  - 
of  precious  stones  of  various  colours; 
ail  the  ornaments,  altars  and  utensils, 
are  inexpressibly  rich.  The  gallery,  in 
which  the  treasures  are  lodged,  is  filled 
with  gold  and  jewels,  the  votive  gifts 
of  emperors,  kings,  popes  and  princes, 
for  many  hundred  years  past :  silver 
works  are  thought  not  worthy  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  here.  To  this  holy  house,  some 
years,  there  have  resorted  500,000 
pilgrims,  and  none  of  them  but  what 
contributed  something  to  increase  the 
treasure.  Pope  Sixtus  5th  first  made 
Loretto  a  city  and  bishopric,  and  it  is 
tinmght  the  most  sacred  place  under 
Heaven,  by  all  good  Catholics. 

Public  Ledger,  1784. 

A  Volunteer  Charge. 

A  COLONEL,  by  chronicles  late  it  appears. 
Gave  a  dinner  in  stile  to  his  crack  volun¬ 
teers  ; 

The  dinner  was  good,  but  the  glasses  so 
small, 

The  heroes  could  scarcely  drink  any  at  all. 
The  coniHiandant  thus  to  the  right  and  left 
wing, 

Cried  Attention!  now  c7iar^<?to the  health 
“  of  the  king  !” 

A  jolly  sub,  eying  his  glass  at  the  time, 

Said,  “  Colonel,  there’s  hardly  enough  for 
“  a  prime.’’ 


Contented  Cuckold, 

SOME  time  ago,  :t  mariner  was 
brought  before  Mr.  Alderman  Hart, 
at  CTiiildhall.  London,  and  charged 
by  a  publican  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire, 


with  stealing  a  number  of  articles, 
consisiing  of  plate  and  linen,  with 
which  tin*  prisoner  took  a  trip  to  Loo*- 
don,  and  was  followed  by  the  publi¬ 
can,  w'Ijo  recovered  his  firoperty  and 
apprehendf<]  the  mariner.  He  did 
not  deny  a  syllable  charged  upon  him. 
He  had  brought  the  effects,  it  was 
true,  from  {Ini!,  and  together  with 
these  goods  of  the  husband,  he  pro- 
dned  a  chaltle  too,  namely,  the  wife, 
who  stood  for\vard  before  the  magis¬ 
trate,  avow'ing  her  .share  iti  confede¬ 
rating  to  strip  her  husband,  and  en¬ 
tirely  exonerated  the  prisoner  from 
any  charge  of  a  feioninus  nature.'  I'his 
produced  a  most  extraordinary  scene: 
the  husband,  with  more  patience  than 
Job  was  in  need  of,  far  from  feeling 
the  pangs  of  insulted  love,  prayed, 
begged  and  beseeched  bis  earn  ^posa 
to  return  home  ;  and  he  promised  to 
forget  all  her  misconduct  ;  declaring, 
like  a  true  enamorata  before  marriage, 
that  he  loved  the  very  ground  she 
walked  on.  The  hardened  vixen  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  deaf  to  all  the 
advice  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  her  surrounding  friends. — 
She  even  declared,  that  if  she  went 
down  to  Hull,  she  would  the  first 
opportunity  abscond,  and  leave  her 
children.  The  spectators  were  struck 
with  astonishment  at  this  infatuated 
stubbornness,  and  took  a  part  to  per¬ 
suade  the  woman  in  a  sense  of  her 
situation.  She  did,  in  a  very  awkward 
kind  of  way,  after  a  shower  of  tears, 
and  a  laboured  flow  of  rhetoric  from 
sun.lry  fair  married  dames  present, 
agree  so  far  as  to  condescend  to  return 
to  Hull,  with  her  dear  contented 
cornuto, 

Salmon’s  Gazetteer  abridged. 


Tivo  Women  tried  for  Witchcraft, 

AT  VValkern,  in  Hertfordshire, 
Jane  Wenman,  a  poor  widow*,  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  tried  for 
witchcraft ;  she  lived  in  a  solitary 
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cottage,  where  she  suffered  all  those 
afflictions  which  necessarily  attend 
poverty  and  age  ;  her  only  compani¬ 
ons  were  her  bible  and  her  cat;  her 
neighbours  poor,  ignorant,  supersti¬ 
tious  wretciies,  considered  the  dumb 
animal  as  her  familiar:  and  as  for 
the  word  of  God,  they  said  she  kept 
it  to  read  backwards  in  order  to  raise 
the  devil.  Every  calamity  that  befei 
any  person  iii  the  neighbourhood,  ac¬ 
cidental  or  natural,  was  ascribed  to 
her;  until  at  last  an  information  was 
lodged  against  her  before  Sir  H. 
Chduncey,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but 
a  mean  illiterate  wretch,  ignorant  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  super¬ 
stitions  as  a  popish  devotee.  The 
poor  woman  was  brought  before  the 
justice,  and  committed  to  Hertford 
gaol.  At  the  next  assizes  a  bill  of  in¬ 
dictment  was  found  against  her,  and 
her  trial  came  on  before  Judge  Powel. 
The  judge  was  fully  satisfied  of  her 
innocence,  and  therefore  went  as  far 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury  as  he  could 
consistent  with  law,  to  induce  them 
to  quit  her;  but  they,  to  their  eternal 
shame,  found  her  guilty.  She  was 
not,  however,  left  without  a  friend  ; 
for  the  upright  and  compassionate 
judge  immediately  repaired  to  court, 
and  procured  that  mercy  for  her 
which  she  had  been  denied  by  her 
country.  She  lived  several  years  after 
in  the  same  harmless  and  inoffensive 
manner  she  had  spent  the  former  part 
of  her  life,  and  died  with  all  the  marks 
of  unfeigned  and  genuine  piety. 


We  are  also  told,  that  another  poor 
aged  woman  having  been  indicted, w'as 
brought  to  be  tried  before  the  same 
judge.  The  whole  accusation  against 
her  consisted  in  this,  that  she  had 
once  been  heard  to  say  she  could  ffy. 
This  circumstance,  with  having  a  large 
tabby  cat,  induced  the  jury  to  find  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  her;  for  it 
was  sworn  by  some  of  the  witnesses, 


ihat  the  cat’s  eyes  were  seen  to  ffame 
like  fire  in  the  night.  Vviien  she  waa 
l^rought  to  her  trial  at  Hertford,  the 
judge  patiently  heard  the  evidence, 
and  the  jury,  .who  it  seems,  had  more 
knowledge  than  the  one  already  men¬ 
tioned,  immediately  acquitted  her;.— - 
The  honest  judge  said  to  her,  “  Good 
woman,  can  you  fly  ?”  “  Yes,  I  can,” 
said  she.  ^‘Js  that  true?”  says  he, 
“  Yes,  it  is,”  says  she.  “  So  you  may, 
if  you  will,”  replied  the  judge,  “  I 
have  no  law  against  it.” 

On  the  trial  of  Jane  Wenman, 
when  there  were  many  young  women 
in  the  court,  the  judge  turned  to  them 
and  said,  “  We  must  not  look  for 
witches  among  the  old  women,  but 
among  the  young.” 

Spencer^s  English  Traveller, 


The  Student* 

MY  garden  neat 
Has  got  a  seat, 

That’s  hid  from  every  eye,  sir  j 
There,  day  and  night, 

I  read  and  write, 

And  nobody’s  the  wiser. 


An  Account  of  Samuel  Clinton,  a  la- 
houring  Man,  about  .25  Years  of 
who  often  slept  for  several 
Weeks  tos[.etlier. 

THIS  Clinton,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1694-,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  out 
of  which  he  could  by.  no  means  be 
roused  by  those  about  him  ;  but  after 
a  month’s  time  he  rose  of  himself,  put 
on  his  clothes,  and  went  ai>eut  his 
business  of  a  husbandman  as  usual. 
From  this  time  until  the  9th  of  April, 
1695,  he  remained  free  from  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  drowsiness,  but  then  fell 
itito  his  sleeping  fit  again.  After  some 
days  his  friends  were  prevailed  on  to 
try  what  remedies  might  effect  :  and 
accordingly  one  Mr.  Gibbs,  an  apo¬ 
thecary,  bled,  blistered,  cupped,  and 
scarified  him,  and  used  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  irritating  medicines  he  could  think 
of,  but  /all  to  no  purpose.  Victuals 
4  B 
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stood  l>\  b’ro  as  before,  w  ifich  he  ate 
now  and  (hen,  but  no[»odv  ever  sav* 
hi!!}  eat  Of  evacuate,  !hr)u<rh  he  die; 
bolls  as  he  had  siccasion,  and  irsev 
often  found  him  fast  asleep  with  Iht 
■pot  HI  ids  i'.aud  ahetl,  and  sonsr  times 
■with  his  mouth  full  of  ?iieat.,  In  tiiis 
iivamiet  he  lav  o  .til  the  7th  of  Aul’ 
vvhich  was  sevejiteeii  vieeks  frosn  life 
’'time  tie  be^an  to  sleep,  and  then  In’ 
awaked,  |;ut  on  ids  clothes,  and  walk¬ 
ed  about  file  rodm,  not  knowiiia:  that 
be  slept  so  lung,  until  going  into  the 
’  fields  he  found  people  husv  in  getting 
in  tiieir  harvest,  and  he  rernetnbereh 
that  vvften  he  teii  asleep,  they  wvre 
sowdng  tludr  oats  and  barlev.  Fr<m; 
tl'.is  lime  he  remained  well  until  the 
17th  of  August,  t6'97j  vUien  he  com 
plained  of  u  shivering  and  a  coldnc'^s 
ill  his  hack,  vomited  once  or  twice, 
and  the  sarpe  day  he  fell  fast  asleep 
again.  Dr.  Oliver  (from  whom  Ibis 
account  is  taken)  went  to  see  ld:n, 
and  felt  his  pulse,  which  was  then 
very  regular,  he  was  in  a  breathing 
sweat,  and  had  an  -agreeable  warnith^ 
all  over  his  body.  The  doctor  then 
put  his  inouih  to  his  ear,  and  called 
him  as  loud  as  he  could  several  times 
by  his  name,  pulled  him  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  pinched  his  nose,  stopped  his 
inoulh  and  nostrils,  but  to  no  purpose; 
tiie  man  not  giving  the  least  sign  of 
bis  being  sensible.  Uj)on  this  the 
doctor  held  a  phial  of  sal-ammoniac 
under  one  ol  his  nosliiis,  and  injected 
about  half  an  ounce  of  it  up  one  of 
his  nostrils;  but  it  onlv  made  his  nose 
*  run,  and  his  eye-lids  shiver  and  trem- 
'  b!e  a  little.  Fiudmg  no  success  this 
way,  the  doctor  crammed  that  nos 
tril  with  powder  of  while  hellebore, 
and  waited  for  some  time  to  see  what 
eiicc!  it  would  produce,  but  the  niah 
did  not  discover  the  least  uneasiness, 
fldie  doctor  then  1<  ft  him,  fullv  satis 
ficd  that  he  w-as  really  asleep,  and  no 
sullen  counterfeit  as  some  peopdesup 
posed.  About  ten  days  after,  an 
apothecary  took  fouiteen  ounces  of 


oiood  f-om  hi>  arm,  and  tied  it  np 
uraib’,  and  left  him  as  he  found  him, 
Viithout  Ins  making  the  least  motion 
ail  t!u‘  while.  The  latter  end  of  vSept, 
Dr.  Oliver  saw  him  again,  and  a  gen- 
ileman  ran  a  lame  pin  into  his  arm  to 
ne  very  bt>ne,  but  he  gave  no  signs  of 
iuj  sensible  wiiat  w’a."  done  to  Inm. 
In  this  manner  he  lay  until  the  ipth 
*f  November,  w'hen  his  mother  hear¬ 
ing  him  make  a  noise,  ran  immedi- 
:^ieiy  up  to  him,  and  found  hiili  eating: 
'.he  asked  him  how  he  did;  “Very 
well, 'Mie  said,  “thank  Go'd.” — And 
again  she  Ubked  him  vvhich  he  liked 
best,  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and 
cheestf  ;  !:e  answered,  “  bread  and 
cheese.  Whereupon  tlie  woman  over¬ 
joyed,  ran  <iovvn  stairs  to  acquaint 
us  bioliier  of  it,  and  both  coming  up 
again,  presently,  they  found  him  as 
fast  asleep  as  ever.  Thus  he  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  end  of  January  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  February,  at  which  time 
he  awaked  perfectly  well,  remember¬ 
ing  nothing  that  h-ad  happened  -ail  the 
while.  It  was  observed  that  he  w'as 
very  little  altered  in  his  flesh,  only  he 
complained  the  cold  pinched  him 
more  than  usual,  and  so  went  about 
h.is  business  as  at  other  times. — This 
Clinton  ^ived  at  Timsbury,  near  Bath. 

Philosophical  Transactions, 


Windows  Glazed. 

DOCTOR  Dyne,  once  a  physician 
if  some  eminence  in  Ireland,  would 
never  suffer  a  wimlow  in  In's  house  to 
oe  glazed  ;  for  the  last  fifty  vears  of 
his  life  he  lay  in  a  room  wliich  had 
♦our  windows,  two  on  each  side  of 
his  bed,  all  of  which  continued  un¬ 
glazed  both  winter  and  summer; 
ind  timing  that  long  period  of  time, 
nobody  died  in  the  liouse,  and  he 
iiiiiiseif  W'as  never  afflicted  with  a 
cough  or  a  cold  :  lie  was  eighty-live 
,ears  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
ujd  tiien  he  was  carried  off,  not  for 
want  of  glazed  w’iudow’s,  but  by  the 
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sn»u!l-pox  :  afler  liis  death,  his  son 
caused  ui!  the  uindous  to  be  glaired, 
and  since  that,  death  became  a  ire- 
cjucnt  visitor  in  the  liouse. 


Velocity  of  Sounds, 

DR.  HEARNE  iisformed  the  Royal 
Society  that  tiie  ouns  tired  at  Stock- 
lioim,  in  1685,  v.ere  heard  almost 
180  Englisii  miles,  and  in  the  naval 
enirageinent  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  in  l672,  the  report  of  their 
guns  was  heani  above  550  miles  oRi 
even  as  far  as  Shrewsbury  and  Wales, 
With  respect  to  the  velocity  of  sound, 
Dr.  Derham,  by  the  nicest  experi¬ 
ment,  foutrd  that  it  flies  above  1 2 
mi!(s  in  a  minute,  and  in  this  he 
aji;?ees  with  Mr.  Fianistead  and  Dr, 
U alley.  'Fhe  same  gentleman  ob¬ 
served,  that  tliere  is  some  ditference, 
though  very  small,  iii  tire  swiftness  of 
soumls,  with  or  against  the  wind,  oi 
according  as  the  wind  is  stronger  and 
weaker,  but  that  nothitig  accelerates 
or  retards  their  motion,  tliat  they 
fly  equal  spaces  in  equal  times;  and 
that  all  kinds  of  sounds,  whether  bells, 
guns,  or  any  sonorous  bodies,  or 
whether  loud  or  languid,  move  with 
the  same  degree  of  velocity. 


The  Coal  Merchants  Ditfij. 

COME  buy  my  coals,  the  winter’s  near, 
And  of  your  favours  every  year, 
ril  not  be  unobservant — 

At  Christmas  when  you  send  my  pelf, 
J’ll  on  my  bills  subscribe  myself, 

A’oiir  grate-ful  humble  servant. 


Vitriolic  Water, 

A  MAN  was  found  under  water, 
in  a  copper  mine,  eighty-two  fatiioms 
deep,  where  he  had  been  killed  b) 
the  failing  in  rf  a  rock,  which  liad 
crushed  both  his  legs  ami  his  right 
arm,  but  iiis  face,  his  body,  and  iiis 
clothes,  were  all  preserved  entire  and 
ftee  from  putrefaction,  by  means  of 
the  vitriol  with  which  lise  water  was 


impregnated,  he  was  takui  up  in  the 
year  IZlfh  and  was  well  known  by 
an  old  miner,  who  remembered  bis 
going  down  by  hinisf  If  into  the  mine, 
in  1670  ;  after  which  the  man  was 
missing,  and  supposed  to  be  smolher- 
ed  in  the  ruins.  This  account  was 
confirmed  by  several,  particularly  to 
an  old  woman  to  v*  hom  he  had  been 
contracted;  he  had,  iherelore,  lain 
under  ground  forty-nine  years,  and 
not  only  his  clothes  and  linen,  but 
his  flesh  and  skin,  w  hich  were  almost 
as  hard  as  iron,  had  been  preserved 
from  corruption  bv  the  vitriolic  water. 

Fhilosopkicc  l  Transaetions, 


An  Improvement  recommended. 

WHEN  quacks,  as  quacks  may,  by  good 
lucii  to  be  suic. 

Blunder  out,  at  bap-hazard,  a  desperata 
ciu’e, 

In  the  prints  of  the  day,  with  due  pomp 
and  parade, 

Case,  patient  and  doctor,  are  amply  dis¬ 
play’d. 

Ail  this  is  Quite  just,  and  no  mortal  can 
blame  it, 

If  they  save  a  man’s  life,  they’ve  a  right 
to  proclaim  it  : 

But  there’s  reason  to  think  they  might  save 
mgre  lives  still, 

Did  they  publish  a  list  of  the  numbers  they 

km. 


The  Inclosure  Bill. 

IF  his  a  crime  in  man  or  woman, 
A  goose  to  pilfer  from  a  common  ; 
What  can  a  parliament  excuse, 

To,  steal  a  common  from  a  goosel 


The  Wind. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Nottingham 
dated  November  5,  17  85. 

BETWEEN  4-  and  5  o’clock  in  the 
afternooii  of  d’uesday  last,  a  .4oriM  of 
wind  ard'Se  iti  Sliunlon.  near  tnis  Town; 
;!>  a  few  snumtes  it  increased  to  a  per- 
ect  hurricane,  and  excited  tiie  ulmo&t 
'IX let V  c-n  the  mind  of  everv  inhabi** 

4.  ^ 

.lilt  ;  stjcn  a  dreadinl  scene,  as  here 
:  resciited  itself  to  view,  cannot  be  re-« 
membered  by  tUost;  whom  lime  ha* 
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made  Iioary  will?  age.  In  the  course 
of  Its  progress,  it  raised  a  cart  a  con 
giderable  height  from  the  ground, 
blew  down  a  barn  belonging  toWidow 
Bradshaw,  unroofed  her  house,  forced 
oat  several  windows  from  their  frames 
and  shook  the  building  in  a  terrible 
manner;  seven  trees  were  torn  up  by 
the  mots,  the  shop  windows  €f  John 
BraUiby  taken  clear  aw'ay,  and  his 
dwelling  unroofed ;  the  thatch  cover- 
ing  of  Mr.  Hombuckie’s  house,  w-as 
in  part  destroyed  ;  the  statute  for  hir¬ 
ing  servants  being  kept  that  day, 
several  stalls  were  carried  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  the  places  were 
they  w'ere  pitched,  and  the  property 
of  the  unhappy  sufferers  distributed 
in  various  parts.  One  boy,  in  a 
smock  frock,  was  raised  up  in  the 
air,  and  borne  over  several  hedges 
into  ail  adjacent  field.  Some  passen¬ 
gers  in  a  boat  on  the  river  Trent, 
foreseeing  the  danger  coming  on, 
made  for  shore  with  all  possible  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  they  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  desired  haven,  but  the  water  be¬ 
gan  to  be  very  troubled,  large  sheets 
were  forced  to  an  amazing  height  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  they 
remained  witnesses  of  this  dreadful 
concussion  of  the  element  until  all  be¬ 
came  calm  again. 


The  La,vo  of  the  Road, 

THE  law  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite  ; 

For  when  you  are  trav’l ling' along-, 

If  you  keep  to  the  left,  you’ll  be  sure  to  be 
right, 

If  you  keep  to  the  right  you^ll  be  wrong. 


A  surprising  Child. 

DIED  on  Tuesday  evening,  sud¬ 
denly,  at  the  sign  of  the  Clifford V 
Tower,  upon  Peaseholm-Green,  York, 
IV here  she  bad  been  exhibited  to  the 
curious  for  a  few  days  past,  the  sur¬ 
prising  gigantic  Worcestershire  girl. 
This  child  was  only  five  years  old  in 
June  last,  was  very  beautifully  and 
liundsomely  made,  aad  quite  active 


and  agreeable,  although  .she  was  four 
feet  in  height,  four  feet  two  inches 
round  the  breast^  four  feet  six  inches 
round  the  hips,  and  round  each  leg 
eighteen  inches :  she  w  eighed  near  two 
hundred  vveight,  and  was  in  every 
respect  well-proportioned. 

York  Chromcle,  October  31,  1788, 

f  - - 

Anecdote  of  a  Weaver. 

A  WEAVER  who  had  sold  a  web 
at  Strabiue-niarket,  Ireland,  vyas  so 
careful  as  to  tie  two  guineas  and  a 
half  he  had  got  in  the  corner  of  a 
handkerchief  which  was  about  his 
neck.  On  his  way  home  near  Castle- 
fin,  he  observed  a  hare  sleeping  in  a 
bush  near  the  road,  w  hich  he  went 
and  caught.  He  bad  not  taken  it  far 
before  be  saw  some  partridges,  which 
he  thought  be  might  take  in  the  same 
manner;  he  took  the  handkerchief 
from  his  neck  and  tied  round  the  fore 
legs  and  the  neck  of  the  hare,  and 
laid  it  down;  before  he  got  to  the 
partridges  a  shot  was  fired,  which 
startled  the  hare,  and  off  it  went,  and 
the  poor  man  lost  hare,  handkerchief 
and  money. 


Accommodation, 

SOUTHAMPTON’S  wise  sons  found  the 
river  so  large, 

Though  Hwould  carry  a  ship,  ’tvronld  not 
carry  a  barge ; 

But  soon  this  defect  their  wise  noddles  sup¬ 
plied, 

For  they  cut  a  snug  ditch  to  run  close  by 
Its  side. 

Like  a  man  who  contriving  a  holp  through 
a  wall, 

To  admit  his  two  cats,  the  one  great,  t’other 
small ; 

Where  a  great  hole  was  made  for  great  pusi 
to  pass  through, 

Had  a  little  hole  cut  for  his  little  cat  too. 


Grief, 

I’VE  lost  my  mistress,  horse  and  wife. 
And  when  1  think  on  human  life. 

Cry  mercy  *tis  no  w  orse ; 

My  wife  was  sickly,  wan  and  old. 

My  mistress  faithless,  and  a  spold-r. 

Tm  mry^QT  my  horsei 
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Enigmatical  List  of  Womens  Chris^ 
tian  Names . 

THREE-fifths  of  a  higb  priest  of 
the  Jews,  whose  name  in  Hebrew  sig¬ 
nifies  gracious. 

Half  of  the  pinion  of  a  hawk’s  wing 
and  an  intf'rjectifjn  of  grief. 

Half  of  a  great  number,  and  half 
4  Spanish  coin. 

Three* fourths  of  the  god  of  war, 
and  where  poor  poets  are]  said  to 
dwell. 

Half  of  the  bird  representing  a 
swallow,  and  half  of  the  chief  river  in 
Great  Britain. 

Three-fourths  of  Apollo’s  favorite 
instrument,  and  a  tumult. 

One-third  of  an  evening  meal,  three 
fourths  of  line  gravel,  and  half  of  the 
British  fleet. 

The  mother  of  Samuel  the  prophet. 

Five-sixths  of  a  passage  over  a  river 
and  half  of  a  burning  mountain. 

Four-fifths  of  an  edible  root,  and  a 
straight  stroke. 

What  Job  was  blessed  with. 

To  permit,  and  water  congealed. 

One  of  Jacob’s  wives. 

A  domestic  animal  two-thirds  of  the 
produce  of  grass,  and  the  pronucia- 
tion  of  the  coat  of  a  cheese. 

A  domestic  animal,  three- fourths 
of  the  contrary  to  soft,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  odd  number. 

Half  an  ornament  worn  by  the  an- 
fient  monarcbs,  and  half  an  appella¬ 
tion. 

Two-fifths  of  a  month,  and  half  a 
Spanish  coin. 

A  vowel,  the  contrary  to  fat,  and 
two-thirds  of  a  circle. 

Half  burnt  wood,  a  portion,  and  half 
a  Spanish  wine. 

Three-sixths  of  a  prophet,  half  a 
tragedy,  a  wager  and  a  letter. 

Three-fourths  of  a  planet,  and  the 
uppermost  floor  of  a  house. 

Half  a  town  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  half  the  chief  river  in  England. 

A  city  in  Italy, 


Two-thirds  of  a  conjunction,  and 
a  liquid  letter. 

Half  a  noble  beast,  and  three-se¬ 
venths  of  a  precious  stone. 

Two-thirds  of  a  drunkard,  half  a 
man’s  Christian  name,  and  a  vowel. 


The  mil, 

JERRY  dying  intestate,  his  reTativef 
claim’d, 

Whilst  Ills  widow  most  vilely  his  mem’ry 
defam’d  ; 

What!”  cries  she,  must  I  suffer  be« 
“  cause  the  old  knave. 

Without  leaving  a  will,  is  laid  snug  ia 
the  grave?’ 

**  That’s  no  wonder,”  says  one,  ‘‘  for  ’tis 
“  very  well  known, 

Since  he  married,  poor  man,  he’d  no  will 
“  of  his  own.’^  -< 


The  Stroller^ s  Pf  ogress. 

FROM  Hereford  the  jovial  crew  departed, 
Kings  walk’d  on  foot,  and  princesses  were 
carted. 

Great  Oroonoko,  from  his  privy  purse, 

T’  Imoinda  cou’dn’t  ev’n  procure  a  horse  ; 
Fam’d  Monlezuma  hir’d  an  humble  hack  ; 
And  he  who  grasp’d  the  world  now  rode  a- 
pack  I 

Thus  on  the  road  no  more  than  mortal  men. 
Arriv’d  at  Ludlow,  all  are  kings  again  ! 


■On  a  Music  and  Dancing  Master,  who  de*. 
camped  with  a  Subscription, 

HIS  time  was  quick,  his  touch  was  fleet, 
Our  gold  he  nimbly  J/nger’d  ; 

Alike  alert  with  hands  and  feet. 

His  mot)ements  have  not  linger’d. 

Where  lies  the  wonder  of  the  case  ? 

A  moment’s  thought  deUcts  it ; 

His  practice  has  been  thorough-bass, 

A  chord  will  be  his  exit. 


Lawyer  and  Clients, 

TWO  lawyers,  when  a  knotty  case  was  o’er, 

Shook  bands,  and  were  as  friendly  as  be¬ 
fore  : 

“  Say,”  cries  the  losing  client,  how  came 
you, 

To  he  such  friends,  who  Were  such  foet 
“  just  now  ?” 

Thou  fool  I”  one  answers,  lawyers^ 
“  tho’  so  keen, 

“  Like  sheers,  ne’er  cut  themselves,  hu4 
what’s  between,’’ 


I 
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William  III  and  Mary  IL 


M^ILLIAM  was  naturally  of  a  very 
feeble  coiivtitution,  and  it  was  almost 
exhausted  by  a  series  of  continual 
dts<|uietude  and  acti.)n.  He  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  repair  bis  constitution, 
or,  at  least,  to  conceal  its  decays,  by 
exercise  and  riding.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of.  February,  in  riding  to  Hamp¬ 
ton- court  from  Kensingt.iU,  his  horse 
fell  under  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
with  such  violence  that  his  coiiar- 
lione  was  fractured.  His  altendant>  j 
conveyed  him  to  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton-court,  where  the  fracture  was  re¬ 
duced,  and  in  the  evening  he  returned  | 
to  Kensington  in  his  coach.  1  he 
jng/of  the  caniage  disunited  the  tiac- 
ture  once  more,  and  the  bones  were 
again  replaced  under  Bidloo,  his  phy 
sician.  For  some  time  be  appealed 
in  a  fair  wav  of  recover^  ;  but  falling 
asleep  on  his  couch,  he  was  seized 
with  a  shivering,  which  teiminated  in 
a  fever  and  diarrliGea,  whicii  soon  be¬ 
came  dangerous  and  desperate.  Per¬ 
ceiving  his  end  approaching,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  former  care  lay  still  next 
his  heart,  and  the  fate  of  Europe 
seemed  to  remove  the  sensations  he 
iBight  he  supposed  to  feel  for  his  own.^ 
The  eail  ofAlbemaile  arriving  from 
Holland,  he  conferred  with  him  in 
private  on  thepostdreof  affairs  abroad, 
and,  two  days  after,  he  expired,  in  the 
lifty-K^cond  year  of  his  age*,  after  hav¬ 
ing  reigned  ihirteen  yeats.  He  was  in 
his  person  of  the  middle  stature,  a  thin 
body,  and  had  an  acpiiline  nose,  spark¬ 
ling  eyes,  a  laige  forehead,  and  a  grave 
solemn  aspect. 

MARY  WHS  in  her  person  tall  and 
vvell-propoi  tioned,  with  an  oval  visage, 
lively  eyes,  agreeable  features,  a  mild 
aspect,  and  an  air  of  dignity.  Her 
apprehension  was  clear,  her  memory- 
tenacious,  and  her  judgment  solid. 
She  was  a  zealous  protestant,  of  an 
even  temper,  and  of  calm  and  mild 
gonversation.  She  w'as  rufled  by  no 


{labsion,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
stranger  to  the  emotions  ol  natural 
-flection;  for  she  ascended,  without 
CiUnpunciion,  the  throne  from  which 
lier  lather  had  been  deposed,  and 
treated  her  sister  as  an  alien  to  her 
>lood.  In  a  word,  Alary  seems  to 
have  imbibed  the  cold  disposition  and 
apathy  of  her  husband;  and  to  have 
ceiitied  al!  her  ambition  in  dtsei vmg 
the  epithet  of  an  humble  anti  or.edi- 
ent  wile.  She  did  not  bain  sutvive 
her  favourite  prelate,  Di.  Jehu  I  i'iot- 
son,  archldshop  of  Carderiiu  y ,  who 
u'as  seized  with  a  fit  ol  the  dead  l  idsy 
in  the  chai  e!  ot  W  iuichail,  and  (died 
tin  the  22d  ot  Novembei,  deepty  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  king  ana  que.-n.  In, 
about  a  month  after  his  decease,  sh« 
tvas  taken  ilf  of  the  small  pox,  and 
flie  sv mptenis  pi (.ving  dange.'ous,  she 
pit'paivd  herself  toi  ticath  with  great 
comjiosure.  Mie  spent  some  time  in 
tlu  exercises  of  cievoiion  and  piivate. 
•  onversation  with  the  new  archbishop  ; 
she  received  the  sactarnent  with  all. 
the  bishops  w'ho  were  in  attendance, 
and  expired  on  the  28th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  the  thirtv-thiid  year  of  her 
age,  and  in  the  sixth  of  her  reign,  to 
the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  king, 
who  for  some  weeks  after  her  death 
could  neither  see  company  nor  attend 
to  the  business  of  state. 


Case  of  Conscience, 

A  JEW  travelling,  slept  at  an  ale¬ 
house,  and  asked  for  something  to 
eat.  Nothing  was  to  be  had  but  a 
rasher  of  bacon.  His  conscience  said 
no,  while  his  hungry  belly  loudly 
spoke  the  contrary.  The  privacy  too 
of  the- place  made  him  venture  on  the 
forbidden  food.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  swallow  the  first  mouthful,  came  a 
tremendous  clap  of  thunder.  Our 
Israelite  dropped  the  meat  exclaiming, 
“  Here  is  a  about  a  bit  of  ba«> 
con 
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A  Duel, 


DR.  YODNG  was  once  on  a  party 
of  pleasure  with  a  few  ladles,  goins 
up  by  water  to  Van  shall,  arul  he 
amused  them  with  a  tqne  on  the  Ger. 
man  flute.  Behind  him  several  officers 
were  also  in  a  boat  rowing  for  the 
same  place,  and  soon  came  alon'^side 
the  boat  in  which  were  the  doctor  and 
his  party.  I’he  doctor,  who  was 
never  conceited  pf  his  playing,  put 
up  his  flute  on  their  approach.  One 
ot  (he  officers  instantly  asked  why  he^ 
ceased  to  play,  or  put  up  his  flute. 
“  For  the  same  reason,”  said  he,  “  that 
.1  took  it  out— 'to  please  myself.”  The 
son  of  iNJars  very  peremptorily  re¬ 
joined,  that  ]f  he  did  not  instantly 
take  out  his  flute,  and  continue  his 
music,  he  would  throw  him  into  the 
Thames.  The  doctor,  in  order  t»  al¬ 
lay  the  tears  of  the  ladies,  pocketed 
the  insult,  and  continued  to  play  all 
,  the  way  up  the  river.  During  the 
evening,  however,  he  observed  the  of- 
.  fleer  by  himself  in  one  of  the  walks, 
and  making  up  to  him,  said,  wdtli  great 
coolness,  “  It  was,  sir,  to  avoid  in- 
teirupling  the  harmony  either  of  my 
company  oryour’s,  that  I  complied 
wdtli  your  arrogant  demand;  but  that 
ymu  may  be  satisfied  courage  may  be 
found  under  a  black  coat  as  well  as 
under  a  red  one,  I  expect  that  you 
will  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  at  a 
certain  place,  without  any  second, 
the  quarrel  being  entirely  e?ifre  nous.” 
The  doctor  further  covenanted,  that 
the  affair  should  be  decided  by  swords. 
To  ail  these  conditions  the  officer  as¬ 
sented.  The  duellists  met;  but  the 
moment  the  officer  took  the  ground, 
the  doctor  pulled  out  a  hor'C-pistol 
What!  said  the  officer,  ‘‘do  you 
intend  to  assassinate  me  I”  “  No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  doctor;  “  but  you  shall  in¬ 
stantly  put  iJ})  your  sword  and  daiice 
a  minuet,  otherwi-ie  you  are  a  dead 
man.’  The  oflicer  [)egan  to  bluster, 
but  the  doctor  was  resolute,  and  he 


was  obliged  to  comply,  “  Now,”sai<I 
Voung,  “  you  lorced  me  to  play 
against  my  will,  and  I  have  made  you 
dance  against  your’s  ;  we  are  therefore 
again  on  a  level,  and  whatever  other 
satisfaction  you  may  require  I  ani 
able  to  give  it. 


Baron  Munchausen, 

THE  captain  of  a  West  Indiarnaii 
who  could  shoot  a  long  bow,  told  this 
story:  “  Gentlemen,  last  year,  coming 
over  the  hanks  of  Newtouudlaiid,  we 
hooked  an  immense  shark,  and  there 
appeared  a  difficulty  of  getting  him 
up  on  board.  I  went  down  to  my 
cabin  for  rny  pistols,  and  just  as  I  was 
;loin2;  to  fire  one  of  them  at  him,  it 
slipped  out  of  my  hand  and  fell  into 
the  sea.  S©on  after,  the  shark  broke 
the  line  and  made  his  escape.  Well, 
gentlemen,  coming  home  this  voyage, 
about  the  same  latitude,  we  again 
hooked  a  shark,  and  with  some  difli* 
cuUy  he  was.,  hauled  on  deck.  As 
they  were  cuttiug  him  up,  I  was* sur¬ 
prised  at  the  report  of  something  like 
a  pistol  shot;  and,  gentlemen,  would 
you  believe  it,  this  was  the  identical 
shark  which  had  swallowed  my  pistol, 
and  it  now  went  off  in  consequence 
of  a  stroke  of  the  knife  with  which 
they  were  ripping  up  his  belly.  You 
may  perhaps  think  i  have  u.sed  a  li¬ 
cence  too  often  indulged  in  by  travel¬ 
lers,  and  fabricated  this  stor^ ;  but 
my  mate  and  all  my  people,  if  they 
were  here,  would  tell  you  the  same.” 


The  Works  of  an  English  Minister. 

ON  four  windows  in  succession  on 
the  ground  floor,  in  a  corner  house 
in  one  of  the  stjuar-es,  being  stopped 
up  to  avoid  (he  window- tax,  in  l/Sd*, 
v.rme  one  (  ha iked  on  the  bricks,  which 
denoted  where  the  window s  had  been, 
Pitt's  Wofks,  vol,  1,  toL  2,  vqL  3, 
voL  4.  ' 
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New  Jurisdiction. 

WHKN  counsellor  Madan  was  once 
at  Croyden  assizes,  he  went,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  very  beautiful  young  lady, 
to  hear  the  trials.  In  the  course  ol 
conversation,  the  lady  happened  to 
sav  that  she  thought  some  of  the  little 
offenders  were  punished  with  too 
much  severity,  while  others,  though 
guilty  of  greater  crimes,  were  suffeied 
to  escape.  “  Do  not  you  think  so, 
sir?’* — “I  do  madam,’'  replied  he, 
‘‘  and  if  you  will  lend  me  your  pencil, 
I  will  give  it  you  under  my  hand.” 
He  immediately  wrote  the  following 
lines ; 

Whilst  petty  offences  and  felonies  smart, 
2s  there  no  jurisdiction  for  stealing  a  heart  r 
You,  fair  one,  may  smile,  and  cry,  “  Law, 
I  defy  you ! 

Assur’d  that  no  peers  can  be  summoned  to 
try  you,. 

But  think  not  this  paltry  defence  will  se¬ 
cure  ye. 

The  Muses  and  Graces  will  just  make  a 
jury.” 


Progress  of  a  modern  Tradesman. 

TxAKE  a  shop  and  stock  it  well 
with  haberdashery,  butter  and  cheese, 
or  tobacco,  chiefly  purchased  with 
bills  of  your  own,  or  others  as  good. 
About  a  month  after  you  have  opened 
a  shop,  keep  a  horse,  and  dine  out  | 
every  Sunday  at  Highgate,  Dulwich, 
or  Shooter’s-hill.  Inalittle  time, clap 
a  whisky  to  the  horse;  presently  af¬ 
terward  get  another  horse,  and  buy 
yourself  a  phaeton,  and  then  have  a 
footman  to  ride  after  you.  As  soon 
as  you  can  do  this,  take  a  country- 
house  at  Marybone,  Mile-end,  or 
Deptford-road.  You  must  then  have 
a  coach  or  a  chariot  to  carry  you  out 
of  town  on  the  Friday  afternoon,  and 
bring  you  back  again  on  the  Tuesday 
morning.  Ail  this  may  be  done  in 
the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  when  a 
commission  of^bankruptcy  comes,  like 
an  exlinguisher,  and  puts  an  end  to 
the  whole. 


Juvenile  Wit. 

DR.  SHERIDAN,  the  friend  of 
Swift,  had  a  custom  of  ringing  his 
scholars  to  /prayers,  in  the  school- 
roum,  at  a  certain  hour  every  day. 
The  bovs  were  one  day  very  devoutly 
at  prayers,  except  one,  who  was  sti¬ 
fling  a  laugh  as  well  as  he  could,  which 
arose  fiom  seeing  a  rat  descending 
from  the  bell-rope  into  the  room.  The 
poor  boy  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
but  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  which  set  the  others  a-going, 
when  he  pointed  to  the  cause,  She¬ 
ridan  was  so  provoked,  that  he  de¬ 
clared  he  would  whip  them  all  if  the 
principal  culprit  was  not  pointed  out 
to  him,  which  was  immediately  done. 
The  poor  pupil  of  Momus  was  imme¬ 
diately  hoisted,  and  his  posteriors  laid 
bare  to  the  rod,  when  the  witty  school¬ 
master  told  him,  if  he  said  any  thing 
tolerable  on  the  occasion,  as  he  looked 
on  him  as  the  greatest  dunce  in  his 
school,  he  would  forgive  him.  The 
trembling  culprit,  with  very  little  he¬ 
sitation,  addressed  his  master  with, 
the  following  distich  : 

There  was  a  rat,  for  want  of  stairs, 

Came  down  a  rope — to  go  to  pray’rs. 


China  and  Crockery. 

A  LADY  of  rank,  proudly  con¬ 
scious  of  her  dignity,  one  day  des¬ 
canting  on  the  superiority  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  remarked  to  a  large  company 
of  visitors,  that  the  three  classes  of 
the  community,  nohilityy  gentry,  and 
commonality,  might  very  well  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  tea-drinking  Utensils, 
china,  delph,  and  crockery,  A  few 
minutes  elapsed,  when  one  of  the 
company  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
lady's  little  girl,  who  was  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  John,  the  footman,  was  dis¬ 
patched  with  orders  to  the  nursery¬ 
maid,  to  whom  he  called  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  in  an  audi¬ 
ble  voice,  “  Hollo,  crockery,  bring 
down  Utile  chinay 
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Queen  Anne. 

ANNE,  married  to  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  ascended  tlie  throne  in 
the  thirty-eighth  \ear  of  her  age,  to 
the  general  sansfaction  of  all  parties. 
She  was  the  secpnd  daughter  of  king 
James,  by  his  fii>t  wife,  the  daughter 
of  chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards  earl 
of  Clarendon.  The  distentions,  of  her 
ministry  towards  the  close  of  her  reign 
had  such  an  effect  upon  her  spirits  and 
constitution,  that  she  declared  she 
could  not  outlive  it,  and  immediately 
sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargic  insensi¬ 
bility.  Notwithstanding  all  the  me¬ 
dicines  which  the  physicians  could 
prescribe,  the  distemper  gained  ground 
so  fast,  that  they  despaired  of  her 
life,  and  the  privy-council  was  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  occasion.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers,  without  distil. ction,  being  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingd  om,  began  to  provide  for  the 
s-ecurity  of  the  constitution.  They 
sent  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
informing  him  of  the  queen’s  despe¬ 
rate  situation,,  and  desiring  him  to 
repair  to  Holland,  where  he  would 
be  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to 
convey  him  to  England.  At  the  same 
time  they  dipatched  instructions  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford  at  the  Hague,  to 
desire  the  stales-general  to  be  ready 
to  perform  the  guarantee  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  succession.  Precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports;  and 
the  command  of  the  fleet  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  a 
professed  Whig.  These  measures, 
which  were  all  dictated  by  that  party, 
answered  a  double  end-  It  argued 
their  own  alacrity  in  the  cause  of 
their  new  sovereign,  and  seemed  to 
imply  a  danger  to  the  slate  from  the 
disaffection  of  the  opposite  interest 
On  the  30th  of  July,  the 

queen  seemed  somewhat  relieved  by 
medicines,  rose  from  her.  bed  about 
eight  o’clock,  and  walked  a  little. 
After  some  time,  casting  her  eyes  on 


a  clock  that  stood  ia  her  chamber, 
she  continued  to  gaze  at  it  for  some 
minutes.  One  of  the  ladies  in  wait¬ 
ing  asked  her  what  she  saw  there 
more  than  usual ;  to  which  the  queen 
only  answered,  by  turning  her  eyts 
upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  Shewos 
soon  after  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo¬ 
plexy  ;  she  continued  all  night  in  a 
stale  of  stupefaction,  and  expired  the 
following  morning,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  She  reigned  more 
than  twelve  yeais  over  a  people  who 
were  now  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
refinement;  who  had  attained  by  their 
wisdom  all  the  advantages  of  opu¬ 
lence,  and  by  their  valour  all  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  secuiity  and  conquest. 


A  small  Mistake. 

AN  uninformed  Irishman  hearing 
the  Sphinx  alluded  to  in  company, 
whispered  to  his  companion,  “  Sphinx  ! 
who  is  lhat  ?”’  “  A  monster  man.’' 

“  Oh  !”  said  our  Hibernian,  not  to 
seem  unacquainted  wdth  his  family, 
Munster^many  I  thought  he  was 
from  Connaught,” 


Benefit  of  Astronomy. 

M.  LALANDE,  the  French  astro- 
mer,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
revolution,  confined  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  science.^  When  he  found 
that  he  had  escaped  the  fury^  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre,  he  jocosely  said,  “  1  may 
thank  my  stars  for  it.” 


How  to  he  a  Connoisseur. 

A  Lx4DY,  to  whom  a  painter  had 
promised  the  best  picture  in  his  coj- 
lection,  ki^ew  not  which  to  take,  and 
hit  upon  this  stratagem:  —  She  sent  a 
|>erson  to  the  painter,  who  was  fiom 
home,  to  tell  him  that  his  house  was 
on,  file:  “  Take  caie  of  iny  Cleoira- 
na,”  exclaimed  the  artist.  'I’he  next 
day  llie  lady  sent  foi  (he  Cleopatra, 

4  c 
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Various  Pfuinomena  of  the  Ocean, 

-AS  the  nativets  of  the  deep  are  con¬ 
tinually  obliged  lo  devour  one  an¬ 
other  for  necessary  subsistence,  with- 
but  extraordinary  recruits  the  whole 
watery  race  must  soon  be  totally  ex¬ 
tinct.  Were  they  to  bring  forth  no 
more  at  a  birth  than  land  animals 
the  increase  would  be  far  too  small 
for  the  consumption.  The  w'eaker 
species  would  soon  be  destroyed  by 
the  stronger,  and  the  stronger  them¬ 
selves  mu§t  soon  after  perish  for  want 
of  food.  Therefore,  to  supply  mil¬ 
lions  of  animals  with  subsistence,  they 
spawn  not  by  scores,  but  by  millions. 
A  single  female  produces  a  nation. 
The  great  naturalist,  Mr.  Leuw^en- 
hoeck,  counted  in  an  ordinary  cod 
C),384j000  eggs.  By  this  amazing  ex¬ 
pedient,  constant  reparation  is  made 
pro[K)rtionable  to  the  immense  havoc. 
And  as  the  sea  abounds  with  animal 
inhabitants,  so  it  does  also  with  ve¬ 
getable  productions;  some  soft  as 
wool,  others  hard  as  stone.  Some 
rise  like  a  leafless  shrub-;  some  are 
expanded  in  the  form  of  a  net;  some 
grow  with  their  heads  hanging  down¬ 
ward,  and  seem  rather  suspended  than 
springing  from  the  juttings  of  the 
rocks. 

The  herbs  and  trees  on  the  dry 
land  are  fed  by  the  juices  that  per¬ 
meate  the  soil,  and  float  in  the  air. 
Tor  this  purpose  they  are  furnished 
with  leaves  lo  collect  the  one,  and 
W'iih  roots  to  attract  the  other. — 
Whereas  the  sea  plants,  having  suffi¬ 
cient  nourishment  in  the  circumam¬ 
bient  w'aters,  have  no  need  to  detach 
roots  into  the  groupd,  or  forage  the 
■earth  for  sustenance.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  penetrating,  they  are  but  jnst 
tacked  to  tire  bottom;  and  adhere  to 
some  solid  substance  only  with  such  a 
tenacity,  as  may  secure  them  from 
being  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  waves. 

The  sea  is  that  grand  reservoir. 


|1  which  supplies  the  earth  with  its  fer- 
tiliH’  ;  and  the  air  and  sun  are  the 
mighty  engines,  which  work  without 
intermission,  to  raise  the  water  from 
this  inexhaustible  cistern.  The  clouds, 
as  aqueducts,  convey  the  genial  stores 
along  the  atmosphere,  and  distribute 
them  in  seasonable  and  regular  pro¬ 
portions  through  all  the  regions  of 
the  globe. 

With  what  difficulty  do  we  extract 
a  drop  of  perfectly  sweet  water  from 
this  vast  pit  of  brine!  Yet  the  sun 
draws  off  every  moment  millions  of 
tuns  in  vaporous  exhalations,  which, 
being  securely  lodged  in  the  clouds, 
are  sent  abroad  sweetened  and  refined, 
without  the  least  brackish  tincture, 
or  bituminous  sediment;  sent  abroad 
upon  the  wings  of  the  winds,  to  distil 
in  dews  and  rain,  to  ooze  in  fountains, 
to  trickle  along  in  rivulets,  lo  roll 
from  the  sides  of  mountains,  to  flow 
in  copious  streams  amid  burning  de- 
sarts  and  through  populous  kingdoms, 
in  Older  to  refresh  and  fertilize,  to 


How  amazing  are  the  goodness  and 
power  of  the^world’s  adorable  Maker, 
in  distributing  so  largely  w'hat  is  so 
extensively  beneficial  !  that  water, 
without  which  we  can  scarcely  per¬ 
form  any  business,  or  enjoy  any  com¬ 
fort,  should  stream  by  our  houses, 
should  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
ocean,  to  serve  us !  that  this  bound¬ 
less  mass  of  fluid  salt,  so  intolerably 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  should  be  the 
original  spring  that  quenches  the  thirst; 
both  of  man  and  every  other  species 
Of  animals  I  Doubtless  the  power  by 
which  this  is  effected  can  make  all 
things  work  together  for  good. 

Besides  the  salutary  and  useful  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  rivers,  the  sea  has  a 
motion  no  less  advantageous.  Daily 
for  five  or  six  hours  it  flows  towards 
the  land,  and  during  an  equal  period 
retires  from  it.  How  gieat  is  lh« 
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power,  that  protrudes  tp_  the  shores 
such  an  inconceivable  weight  of  waters 
without  any  concurrence  from  the 
winds,  often  in  direct  opposition  to 
t.hem !  that  bids  the  mighty  element 
revolve  with  the  most  exact  punclu- 
alityl  Did  it  advance  with  a  lawdess 
and  unlimited  swell,  it  might  deluge 
whole  continents.  Were  it  irregular 
and  uncertain  in  its  approaches,  na¬ 
vigation  wmuld  be  at  a  stand.  Is  the 
sailor  returned  from  his  voyage,  the 
flux,  is  ready  to  convey  his  vesael  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  owner.  Has 
the  merchant  freighted  his  ship,  the 
reflux  bears  it  away  with  the  utmost 
expedition. 


Mount  Mina* 

THIS  volcano  was  called  the  Pillar 
of  Heaven  by  Pindar,  who  flourished 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
before  the  Christian  sera.  Its  asto¬ 
nishing  height  is  ^uch,  that  Vesuvius, 
if  placed  beside  it,  would  appear  but 
a  small  hill.  The  enormous  mass  is 
surrounded  by  smaller  mountains; 
and  while  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  may 
issue  its  stream  for  seven  miles,  i^ltna 
will  emit  a  torrent  of  liquid  fire  thirty 
miles  in  length.  All  travellers  agree, 
that  this  mountain  affords  an  epitome 
of  the  dift’ei’ent  climates  throughout 
the  world.  Towards  the  base  it  is 
extremely  hot;  further  up,  more  tem¬ 
perate;  and  grows  gradually  colder, 
till  at  length  the  traveller  percieves 
that  its  head  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle 
of  eternal  snow. 

In  the  middle,  at  the  top,  stands 
the  great  mouth  of  the  volcano,  which 
is  a  little  mountain  about.a  quarter  of 
a  mile  perpendicular,  and  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  gently  inclining  plain. 
In  the  middle  of  this  little  mountain 
is  a  large  hollow,  the  irrside  of  which 
is  incrusted  with  salts  and  sulphur  of 
different  colours.  In  the  midst  of 
this  funnel  is  the  terrific  gulf,  whence 
(|optiiiually  issue  terrible  and  confused 


noises,  which,  during  the  time  of  an 
eruption,  may  be  heard  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  distance. 

The  great  eruption  of  this  volcano 
in  the  year  1669  broke  out  on  the 
1 1th  of  March,  two  hours  before  mid¬ 
night,  on  the  soiiih-east  side  of  the 
mountain,  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  old  mouth,  and  ten  from  the  city 
of  Catania.  The  matter  thrown  out 
was  a  stream  of  metals  and  minerals, 
\^hich  ran  for  fifteen  or  twenty' days 
together  into  the  sea,  close  to  the 
walls  of  Catania.  In  its  course  it 
overwhelmed  fourteen  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages;  and  during  the  whole  time  of 
this  eruption,  which  was  fifty- four 
days,, neither  sun  nor  stars  could  h© 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  country. 


^  Nautical  Reading, 

A  TOBACCONIST  having  set  up 
his  chariot,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
jokes  that  might  be  passed  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  displayed  on  it  the  Latin 
motto  of  “  Quid  rides  1”  Two  sailors 
who  had  often  used  his  shop,  seeing 
him  pass  by  in  his  carriage,  the  one 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  inscription, 
when  his  companion  said  it  was  plain 
enough,  repeating  them  as  two  English 
words,  Quid  rides. 


Admonitory  Notice,  on  a  Stone  placed  a/t 
the  Church-yard  of  Lannair  in  Wales. 

Who  Ever  hear  on  sonday 
Will  practis  playing  At  Ball 
it  May  Be  be  Eore  munday 
The  devil  Will  Have  yon  All, 


Advancement  in  Life^ 

AN  auctioneer  having  commenced 
publican,  and  soon  after  being  thrown 
into  the  king’s  bench,  the  following 
article  appeared  in  a  newspaper; 

“  Mr.  - ,  who  lately  left  the  pulpii 

for  the  bar,  is  promoted  to  the  bench* 
4c  2 
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A  Murder, 

IN  1(368,  a  yoniig  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Stobbine,  of  the  West 
country,  came  to  London,  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Abiceaid,  who  in  fifteen  months  was 
delivered  of  a  daugSiter.  In  l679< 
Mvltystre,  a  widow,  (the  eldest  daugii- 
ter  of  Mrs.  Abiceaid,)  having  greatly 
increased  her  nteans,  set  up  for  a  wo¬ 
man  of  fashion,  and  invited  Mr. 
Stobbine,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  who 
had  retired  in  the  country,  to  come 
and  pass  the  winter  with  her  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  Mrs.  M\ltvstre  bad  a  has- 

K  V 

band’s  brother,  w'ho,  under  the  cloak 
of  a  captain,  covered  a  notorious 
gamester.  She  had  also  a  relation 
that  was  an  apothecary.  It  happen¬ 
ed  that  these  all  dined  together  at 
Mrs.  Myitvstre’s  on  the  birth-day  of 
Airs.  Stobhine’s  daughter ;  and  after 
dinner  retired  into  the  parlour,  and 
passing  the  time  in  common  chit-cfiat, 
the  little  daughter  took  up  a  sword 
that  was  in  the  room,  and  pointing  it 
directly  to  Mr.  Stobbine,  cried  out, 
Stick  him  !  stick  bins  !  slick  him  !  ’ 
“  What,”  says  Mr,  Stobbine,  “would 
you  stick  your  father  T’  The  child  re  • 
plied,  “  You  are  not  my  father. — 
Captain  Myitystre  is  my  father !” 
Upon  which  Mr,  Stobbine  gave  lier 
a  box  on  the  ear.  Upon  that  the 
captain  drew  his  sword,  and  thrust 
him  through  the  body :  down  he 
dropped,  and  his  wife,  sister  and  apo¬ 
thecary,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  it, 
all  of  them  trampled  upon  him  until 
he  was  quite  dead  They  huddled 
up  this  horrid  affair,  and  buried  him 
privately  ;  and  it  w  as  given  out  he 
was  gone  into  the  couiitTy.  Some  time 
after,  a  relation  of  the  murdered, 
came  to  see  him,  and  was  told  he  was 
gone  into  the  country.  He  then  asked 
for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Myltystre  told 
him  she  was  very  imicli  out  of  sorts, 
what  with  the  grief  of  her  husband’s 
absence,  and  the  melancholy  accident 


of  the  house  being  lately  burnt ;  but, 
says  she,  f  do  all  I  can  to  comfort 
her  ;  and  1  intend  to  give  my  brother 
two  or  three  thousand  pound.s,  to 
enable  him  to  rebuild  his  house. — . 
Tlie  relation  applauded  her  kindness, 
and  so  e'eparted.  Some  time  passed 
aw^ay,  no  appearance,  no  tidings  of 
Mr.  Stobbine ;  tliough  messengers 
were  .sent  to  enquire  after  him.-— 
His  wife  pretended  to  go  distracted, 
and  was  sent  to  a  village  a  fetv  miles 
out  of  town  where  the  captain  ' had 
a  little  box  for  his  convenience.— 
There  they  took  their  full  swing,  un¬ 
interrupted.  Some  time  after  the 
daughter  was  sent  to  school,  but  she 
had  not  been  there  long,  before  the 
remembrance  of  what  she  had  before 
been  a  witness  of,  aw'oke  he  conscience 
in  most  horrible  frights  and  dreams. 
Says  a  young  lady,  that  was  her  bed¬ 
fellow,  what  is  the  reason  that  you 
start  and  scream  so]  There  is  a  spirit 
in  tlie  room!  There’s  Mr.  Stobbine’s 
spirit  1  See  how  dreadful  it  looks ! 
in  the  morning  the  young  lady  ac¬ 
quainted  the  school-mistress  with  the 
accident  of  tlje  preceding  night. — 
She  sent  for  a  clergyman  to  talk  with 
the  young  miss,  to  whom  she  dis¬ 
covered  the  whole  affair.  It  was  com¬ 
municated  to  a  diligent  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  neighbourhood,  w  ho  dis¬ 
patched  proper  warrants,  and  he  soon 
had  them  all  brought  before  him, 
without  any  knowledge  of  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  being  taken  up,  until  they  ail 
met  together  in  the  greatest  confusion 
and  dismay,  which  evinced  their  guilt. 
They  were  committed  to  the  Gate¬ 
house,  and  the  next  sessions  tried  at 
Ihe  Old  Bailey,  and  condemned  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  child,  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  coun¬ 
try.  The  captain  was  condemned  to 
the  gibbet ;  Mrs.  Myltystre  was  hang¬ 
ed  and  thrown  into  the  gully-hoie  that 
ran  near  the  house  where  she  had 
formerly  lived.  The  apothecary  was 
anatomisedi  and  Ilia  wife  was  strangled 
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and  burnt,  according  to  the  custom  | 
in  such  like  cases. 

They  were  attended  at  Tyburn  bj 
ail  Irish  priest  of  the  Ptomisb  church, 
called  M'Arthy,  who  gave  them  abso¬ 
lution,  and  they  ail  rJied  negative. 

Royal  Magazine^  1T63. 


Malignant  Vapour, 

AS  some  persons  were  digging  in 
a  cellar  at  Paris,  for  supposed  hidden 
treasures,  the  maid  went  down  to  call 
up  her  master,  and  found  them  all 
dead,  but  in  their  working  postures, 
and  seemingly  intent  on  their  several 
offices,  one  digging,  another  shovel¬ 
ing  away  the  earth,  &c.  The  wife  ol 
one  them  was  sat  down  on  the  side  of 
an  hopper,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
arm,  as  if  weary  and  thoughtful;  and 
a  boy  with  his  clothes  down  was 
evacuating  on  the  edge  of  a  pit.  All 
of  them,  in  short,  appeared  in  their 
natural  postures  and  actions,  with 
open  eyes  but  stiff  as  statutes,  and 
as  cold  as  clay.  (Er,  Comor.J 

The  above  was  from  a  malignant 
vapour  in  the  cellar. 


Ati  Enigmatical  List  of  Poets. 

THREEdifths  of  a  portion  of  land, 
two-fifths  to  tremble,  and  half  of  a 
lewd  woman. 

The  reverse  of  wet,  and  a  cave. 

Two- fifths  of  the  scale  of  music, 
and  a  vowel. 

Four-sixths  of  a  man’s  Christian 
name,  and  half  of  a  short  song. 

Two-fifths  of  an  amphibious  ani¬ 
mal,  and  a  path. 

Fonr-sixths  of  a  fish,  and  the  bailiff 
of  a  manor. 

Four-fifths  of  a  young  ox,  and  half 
a  jump. 

A  principal  grace  in  music^  a  lance 
and  a  vowel. 

One-third  of  an  animal,  one-eighth 
of  civility,  and  three-sevefiUis  of  to  be 
sure* 


Three-sevenths  of  an  herb,  one-fifth 
of  a  fiower,  and  half  of  a  precious 
stone. 

One-third  of  a  metrical  composition 
and  two-seventlis  ol  a  fowl. 

One-third  of  a  species  of  wit,  three 
fifths  of  a  colour,  and  half  of  to  con¬ 
ceal. 

Half  of  a  musical  instrument,  one- 
fourth  of  to  cry,  and  three-eigiilhs  of 
to  threaten. 

Two-  sevenths  of  an  Athenian  orator, 
one-fifth  of  a  goddess  of  infants,  and 
half  of  to  confuse. 

One-fourth  of  an  officer,  three- 
eighths  of  to  divide,  and  two-sevenths 
of  to  burden. 

Half  of  a  gun,  the  initial  of  an  ar¬ 
tifice,  and  one  sixth  of  old  Neptune’s 
trumpeter. 

Two-ninths  of  a  bird,  onerfourth  of 
an  insect,  and  half  of  an  East-India 
island. 

Three-fifths  of  a  village,  one.  eighth 
of  a  German  title,  and  three-sevenths 
of  tfie  Latin  for  sound. 

Half  the  goddess  of  autumn,  half 
of  a  quarrel,  and  two-ninths  of  a 
Saxon  monarch. 

Three-eighths  of  a  gift  and  half  of 
a  part  of  yourself. 

The  initial  of  a  tree,  three-fifths  of 
a  quadrupede,  and  oneTourth  of  a 
science. 

I’wo-ninths  of  a  city,  and  half  of 
prosperity. 

Three-eights  of  a  mirror,  one-sixth 
of  a  spice,  and  three^sevenths  of  a 
reptile. 

Two-fifths  of  to  salute,  and  an  afiir- 
ination. 

One-third  of  powerful,  and  half  of 
a  kind  of  turf. 

I  Three-sc’/enths  of  gaily,  and  four* 
sevenths  of  a  distemper. 

Half  of  a  city,  and  three-seventh^ 
of  a  freeman, 

’  Thn e-lburths  of  to  contract,  an^ 
three-'oiirlhs  of  an  accent. 

Half  a  false  pretence,  two-fifths  of 
establish,  and  a  weight* 
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Two  tiiird  of  n  knapsack,  and  two- 


fifths  to  destroy. 

Three-sevenths  of  original,  and  a 
colour  in  heraldry. 

Two  sevenths  of  a  round  building, 
and  one-third  of  a  suiall  aniroal. 

Half  of  heretofore  and  ibree-fourths 
of  suspended. 

Half  of  an  ensign  of  autliorify,  and 
hair  a  small  poem. 

Tliree-fouilhs  of  ostentation  and  to 

vex. 

TvvO'fifths  of  a  sly  gazer,  one-thii  d 
of  unlawful  and  three-fourths  of  a 
prospect. 

Four-ninths  of  a  repast,  and  half  of 
to  insinuate. 


ne  Good  Wife. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  very  ancient 
family,  and  considerable  estate,  was 
married  to  a  lady  of  beauty,  wit,  vir¬ 
tue,  and  good  humour:  but  Ihougli 
he  knew  and  acknowledged  the  merits 
of  his  wife,  yet  he  was  a  man  of  so 
depravet!  a  taste,  that  the  most  dirty 
creature  he  could  pick  up,  frequently 
supplied  her  place. 

It  happened  vvlien  they  'vere  at 
their  country  seat,  that,  riding  one 
morning  to  take  the  air,  as  was  his 
usual  custom,  he  met  a  ragged  coun¬ 
try  w'ench,  with  a  pair  of  wallets,  or 
coarse  linen  bags,  thrown  over  her 
shoulders.  He  slopped  his  horse,  and 
asked  what  site  had  got  tiieje.  To 
which, hiie  replied,  with  alow  courtesy, 
after  her  fashion,  that  it  was  broken 
s^ictuals ;  that  her  mother  and  she 
I  ad  no  sustenance  but  what  they  got 
from  the  charily  of  the  cooks  at  great 
gentlemen’s  houses  ;  and  tliat  she  was 
now  going  home  with  what  they  had 
given  her.  You  need  not  be  in  iiaste  I 
suppose,  said  he;  if  you  will  step  with 
me  into  yonder  held,  I  will  give  you 
something  to  buy  a  itew  gown,  I'he 
poor  girl  needed  not  much  persuasion 
lo  bring  her  to  consent  :  on  whiieli  he 
flighted  from  his  Ikhsc,  and  threw 
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the  bridle  over  a  hedge  stake  ; — the 
girl,  at  the  same  time,  hung  her  bags 
on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  coming  to  any  harm  ; — 
ohe  then  followed  the  gentleman  a  lit¬ 
tle  w'ay  out  of  fhe  road. 

The  hiorse  not  likmg  his  situation, 
found  means  to  get  loose,  and  ran  di¬ 
rect  iy  home.  The  lady,  by  chance, 
was  at  tlie  window  when  he  came 
galloping  into  the  court-yard.  She 
was  at  first  a  little  frighted  to  see  him 
without  iris  rider,  but  peiceiving  the 
bags,  she  called  to  have  them  brought 
to  her,  and  on  their  being  so,  was  not 
at  a  loss  to  guess  the  meaning  of  this 
adventure.  She  then  ordered  the 
cook  to  empty  the  wallets,  and  put 
whatever  she  found  in  them  into  a 
clean  dish,  and  send  it  up  in  the  first 
course  that  day  at  dinner,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  done. 

The  husband,  on  missing  his  horse, 
walked  home,  and  brought  with  him 
two  neighbouring  gentlemen,  wlioni 
he  accidentally  met  in  his  way.  But 
these  guests  did  not  prevent  the  lady 
from  prosecuting  her  intention.  The 
beggar’s  provision  was  set  upon  the 
table  ;  remnants  of  stale  fow  ls,  bones 
half  picked,  pieces  of  beef,  mutton, 
lamb,  veal,  with  several  lunips  of 
bread,  promiscuously  huddled  toge¬ 
ther,  made  a  very  comical  appearance. 
-—Every  one  presently  had  his  eyes 
upon  this  dish  ;  and  the  husband,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  cried  out 
pretty  hastily,  what  is  this?  what 
have  we  got  here?  To  which  the  lady, 
w  ith  the  greatest  gaiety  replied,  it  is'a 
new  fashioned  Olio,  my  dear ;  it  wants 
no  variety  :  I  think  there  is  a  little  of 
every  thing,  and  I  hope  you  will  eat 
heartily  of  it,  as  it  is  a  dish  of  your 
ow'n  providing. 

The  insignificant  smile  which  ac¬ 
companied  these  last  words,  as  well 
as  the  tone  of  voice  in  wliich  they 
were  spoken,  makitig  him  remember 
w  here  the  gir!  had  hung  her  wallets, 
threw  him  inio  a  good  deal  of  couitu 
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sion,  which  she  perceiving  ordered 
the  dish  to  he  taken  away,  and  said, 
I  see  YOU  don’t  like  it,  mv  dear,  tliere- 
fore  when  next  you  go  to  tnarket, 
pray  be  a  better  caterer.  Forgive 
this,  cried  he,  and  I  promise  you 
never  to  go  to  any  such  market  more. 

The  gentlemen  found  there  was 
some  mystery  in  ail  this,  but  would 
not  be  so  free  as  to  desire  an  expla¬ 
nation.  When  dinner  was  over,  how¬ 
ever,  and  tlie  lady,  after  behaving  the 
whole  time  with  all  the  cheerfulness 
imaginable,  had  retired  to  leave  them 
to  their  battle,  the  husl»and  made  no 
scruple  of  relating  to  them  by  what 
means  his  table  had  been  furnished 
with  a  disii  of  so  particular  a  kind; 
at  which  they  laughed  very  heartily  ; 
and  would  have  done  much  more  so, 
if  their  admiration  of  the  lady’s  wit 
and  good  liumour  had  not  almost  en¬ 
tirely  engrossed  their  attention. 

Town  and  Country  Magazine,  1791. 


Epigram, 

WHEN  Joe  was  poor,  tbe  lad  was  frank 
and  free. 

Of  late  he’s  grown  brim  full  of  pride  and 
pelf  ; 

Yon  wonder  that  he  don’t  remember  me  ; 
Why  so  ? — You  see  he  has  forgot  himseif 


The  Mussulman’s  Pig. 

THUS  says  a  prophet  of  the  Turk, 

Good  Mussulineo,  beware  of  pork  ; 
There  is  a  part  in  every  swine, 

No  follower,  or  friend  of  mine, 

May  taste,  whate’er  his  inclination; 

On  pain  of  excommunication. 

Such  Mahomet’s  mysterious  charge 
And  thus  he  gave  the  joint  at  large  : 

Had  he  the  sinful  part  express’d, 

They  might,  with  safety,  eat  the  rest, 
But,  for  one  piece,  they  thought  it  hard, 
From  the  whole  pig  to  be  debarr’d  ! 

So  set  their  wits  to  work  to  iind 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 
!RIuch  controversy  therefore  rose, 

This  chose  the  cheek,  the  belly  those; 
By  some  ’tis  cnnlidently  said, 

He  nteant  not  to  deny  the  head  ; 

Wh  list  others  at  the  doctrine  rail. 

And  piously  refuse  the  tail. 

Thus  conscience  freed  fr(im  every  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 


You  laugh,  ’tis  well,  the  tale  apply’d 
May  make  you  laugh  on  bother  side. 
Renounce  the  world  the  preacher  cries  : 
We  do — a  mnltitnde  replies . 

Whilst  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards  ; 

And  one,  (whatever  ygeu  may  say) 

Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play. 

Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race, 

And  others  shooting,  or  a  chace  ; 

Revil’d  and  lov’d.renounc’d  and  follow’d, 
Thus,  bit  by  bit, the  whole  is  swallow’d? 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free, 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he. 

With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten. 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  mouth  is  eaten. 


Architectural  Pun.  On  the  Statute  of 
George  I,  being  placed  on  the  Top  of 
Bloomsbury  Church* 

THE  king  of  Great  Britain  was  reckon’d 
before 

The  head  of  the  church  by  all  protestant 
people  ; 

His  Bloomsbury  subjects  have  made  hioi 
still  more, 

For  with  them  he  is  now  made  the  head 
of  the  steeple. 


Epigram.  Thomas  Bastard,  Esq  educated 
at  IVykeham’s  School,  admitted  Fellow  ¥ 
New  College,  1^38,  wrote  the  following 
Epitaph  on  his  Three  Wives. 

THOUGH  marriage  by  most  folks  be  reck¬ 
oned  a  curse, 

Three  wives  did  I  marry  for  bet  ter  or  worse; 

The  first  for  her  person— the  next  for  her 
purse— 

And  tbe  third  fora  warming  pan,  doctresy 
and  nurse. 


Bihlical  Curiosities* 

A  CALCULATION  of  the  number  of 
Books,  Chapters,  Verses,  Words, 
Letters,  &c.  in  the  Oid  and  New 
Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha. 


Old 

Testament. 

New. 

ToiaL 

Books 

39— 

27— 

OO 

Ch  aiders  -029— 

200— 

1,189 

V  erses 

23,2X4— 

•  7,959— 

.31,173 

VV  ords 

!  592,439— 

•ISJ.,253—  7 

73.692 

Letters 

1  2,728,100— 

838,,XL0 — '3,5 

00.180 

/ 

JpOCi 

i/plta* 

Books  ..... 

14 

Chapters  . . . 

. *  •  183 

Ver;-es . 

OCHl 

. 
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Old  Testament, 

The  middle  book  is  Proverbs. 

The  middle  chapter  is  tlie  29^1  of 
Job. 

The  middle  verse  is  in  the  20tli 
chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Chronicles, 
between  the  17th  and  18th  verses. 

' '  The  longest  book  is  the  Psalms. 

The  shortest  book  is  ObadiHh. 

The  longest  chapter  is  thelipthi 
Fsalm. 

The  shortest  chapter  is  the  1 17th 
Psalm. 

The  longest  verse  is  the  9t^i  verse 
of  the  8th  chapter  of  Esther. 

The  shortest  verse  is  the  25th  verse 
of  the  1st  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of 
Chronicles. 

The  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter 
of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet. 

The  Iplh  chapter  of  tlie  2d  book 
of  Kings  and  the  37th  chapterof  Isaiah 
are  alike. 

In  the  book  of  Esther,  which  has 
10  chapters,  neither  the  word  Lora 
nor  God  is  mentioned. 

The  word  and  occurs  in  the  Old 
Testament  35,543  times. 

The  word  children  is  mentioned 
89  times  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Nehe- 
riiiah. 

The  word  and  occurs  7S  times; 
children  100  times;  of  ll6  times; 
and  the  135  times  in  the  2d  chapter 
of  Ezra. 

The  word  king  occurs  33  times  in' 
the  1 2th  chapter  of  Joshua. 

The  word  God  occurs  32  times  in 
the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  word  and  occurs  85  times  isi 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis. 

New  Testament. 

Tlie  middle  book  is  the  2d  of  Thes- 
salonians. 

The  middle  chapter  is  between  the 
13  th  and  14th  of  Romans. 

The  middle  verse  is  the  17lb  verse 
of  the  l7tli  chapter  of  the  Acts. 


The  longest  book  is  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  shortest  book  is  the  2d  Epistle 
of  Join). 

The  longest  chapter  is  the  1st  chap* 
ter  of  Luke. 

The  shortest  ctjapter  is  the  1st 
chapter  of  the  2d  Epistle  of  John. 

The  longest  verse  is  the  4lli  verse 
of  the  20th  chapter  of  Revelations. 

The  shortest  verse  is  the  35th  verse 
of  the  1  Uh  chapter  of  St.  John. 

The  middle  chapter  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  is  the  1  l7tb  Psalm. 

The  middle  verse  is  tiie  Sth  verse 
of  the  1  I  Sth  Psalm. 

The  middle  time  is  the  l6th  verse 
of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of 
Chronicles. 

The  word  and  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  10,684  times. 

Tile  word  Jehovah  occurs  6,855 
times. 

The  word  son  is  mentioned  78  times 
in  the  3d  chapter  of  St.  Luke. 


Inscription  on  the  Collar  of  a  Youn§ 
Liidy^s  Lap  Dog. 

IS  it  not  strange,  that  such  a  thing  as  this 
is, 

Should  sleal  from  blooming  Bella  balmy 
kisses  ? 

That  such  a  little  limping  enr  should  sip. 

The  native  nectar  of  her  luscious  lip  ? 

While  many  a  sprightly,  many  a  pensive 
swain 

Must  sigh  whole  years  for  one  dear  kiss  In 
vain  ? 

Alas  !  what  head  that  woman’s  heart  can 
scan. 

Who  gives  to  dogs  the  bliss  great  Nature 
meant  for  ma72. 


The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

ISAAC  NEWTON  was  born  on 
Christmas-day,  at  Woolstrope,  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  l642.  His 
father  was  descended  from  the  elder 
brartch  of  Sir  John  Newton,  Bart, 
and  though  Ihe  family  had  possessed 
the  manor  of  Woolstrope,  neap  2000 
years,  and  settled  there  from  Westby, 
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iii  tile  same  county,  it  came  originally 
from  Newton,  in  Lancashire.  His 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Ascough,  of  a  reputable  ancient  l‘a- 
inily.  His  father  died  while  Isaac 
was  very  young;  and  his  mother  mar- 
rying  again,  she  put  him  to  the  free- 
school  at  Grantham,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  his  mother  thinking  him 
of  age  to  look  into7  and  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  brought  him  home. 
But  his  neglect  of  business,  and  dili¬ 
gent  application  to  his  hooks,  soon 
convinced  her,  that  she  had  mistaken 
his  genius;  and,  therefore,  wiih'ngly 
consented  to  his  resuming  his  studies, 
first  at  Grantham,  and  from  thence  to 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge ;  where 
he  was  admitted  in  l660,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in 
J66d.  He  w'as  driven  from  flie  uni* 
versify  by  the  plague  in  l6’65,  but 
still  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his 
studies  ill  his  retirement  at  Boothby, 
in  Lincoln^liire. 

After  his  return  to  college,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Trinity  in  l66Y ; 
and  the  next  year  passed  master,  in 
the  twenty-six  th  year  of  his  age,  hav¬ 
ing  given  (two  years  before)  the  most 
astonishing  proof  of  his  ingenuity  and 
capacity,  in  a  discovery  or  invention, 
that  not  only  gaye  the  quadrature  ol 
the  hyjierbola,  by  an  infinite  series, 
yvhich  Nichplas  Mercator  did  also,  in 
'166'8,  hit  upon;  but  extended  the 
same,  by  general  forms,  to  all  sorts 
of  curves,  even  such  as  are  mechani- 
■cal  ;  to  their  quadratures,  their  recti¬ 
fications,  and  their  centres  of  gravity; 
to  the  solids  formed  by  their  rotations, 
and  to  the  superficies  of  those  solids. 
At,  or  about  the  same  time,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  he  discovered  the  art  eand  me¬ 
thod  of  fluxions,  or  those  infinitely 
small  quantities,  which  afterward  oc¬ 
casioned  great  a  contest  between 
him  and  ?v{r.  Leibnitz. 

These  qualifications  so  ingratiated 
our  young  phiiosoplier  with  Mr.  Joiin 
Collins,  F.  Kt  S.  Lord  Brounoker,  and 


Dr.  Barrow,  the  professor  of  mathe’ 
matics,  and  raised  his  character 
amongst  the  whole  University,  that 
upon  Dr.  Barrow^s  resignation,  in 
l6'6'9,  Mr.  Newton  was  complimented 
with  his  professorship. 

The  young  professor  began  a  course 
of  optica!  lectures,  in  Latin,  in  the 
public  schools,  which  he  continued 
three  years  :  and  they  were  afterwards 
printed,  and  contained  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  with  regard  to 
light  and  colours.  In  l666’,  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  public  with  an  account  of 
these  lectures,  first  by  means  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  published 
by  the  Royal  Society,  in  No.  SO,  on 
the  19tii  of  February,  l672,  which 
had  like  to  have  drawn  him  into  a 
controversy.  And  we  find  that  No.  81 
of  the  same  Transactions,  contains  an 
account  of  a  new  catadioptrical  teles¬ 
cope  of  his  own  invention;  besides 
several  other  papers  of  his  relating  to 
this  telescope,  and  his  theory  of  light 
and  colours,  were  published  in  the 
same  manner,  between  the  years  i672 
and  1676.  In  1 672,  he  also  publish¬ 
ed  Varenius’s  Geography  in  Latin, 
Svo.  at  Cambridge.  And  in  the  winter 
of  1676,  he  found  the  proposition,- 
that  by  a  centripetal  force,  recipro¬ 
cally,  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a 
planet  must  revolve  in  an  ellipsis  about 
the  centre  of  force  placed  in  the  lower 
focus  of  the  ellipsis,  and  witli  a  radius 
drawn  to  that  centre,  describes  areas 
proportional  to  the  times.  He  resum¬ 
ed  the  consideration  of  this  knotty 
subject  in  1 683,  and  added  some 
other  propositions  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And  in 
1684,  he  made  such  progress  in  astro¬ 
nomy,  that  be  acquainted  Mr  Ed¬ 
mund  Halley,  that  he  had  been  able 
to  demonstrate  the  motion  of  planetsiii 
ellipses ;  and  wuth  radii  drawn  to  the 
sun  phsced  in  the  k)wer  focus  of  the 
'llipsis,  describe  areas  proportioned 
to  the  times;  which  proposition  had 
gained  Keppler  much  repulatioji,  by 
4  D 
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puzzlins;  all  the  mathematicians  to  this  I 
gera  of  our  Newtonian  philosophy  ; 
though  Mr.  Hooke  very  unjustly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  this  glory  to  him¬ 
self. 

Dr,  Pemberton  says,  that  as  Mr 
'Newton  sat  alone  in  a  garden,  he  fell 
into  a  speculation  on  the  power  of 
gravity ;  that  as  this  power  is  not 
found  sensibly  diminished  at  the  re- 
niotest  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  to  which  we  can  rise,  neither  at 
the  tops  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  nor 
even  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  it  appeared  too  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  this  power  must  ex¬ 
tend  much  farther  than  was  usually 
thought :  wiiy  not  as  high  as  the 
moon!  said  he  to  himself:  and  if  so, 
her  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it : 
perhaps  she  is  retained  in  her  orbit 
thereby;  which  some  years  after  he 
found  to  be  true,  by  using  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  earth  by  Picart:  which 
enabled  him  to  demonstrate  what  be- 
-  fore  he  only  conjectured,  that  the 
power  of  gravity  decreases  as  you 
recede  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. — 
And  the  primary  planets  moving  in 
the  orbits,  he  supposed  round  the 
sun,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see, 
that  this  inquiry,  which  be  had  un¬ 
dertaken  out  of  mere  curipsity,  could 
be  applied  to  the  greatest  purposes; 
Hereupon  he  composed  several  pro¬ 
positions  relating  to  the  motion  of  the 
primary  planets  round  the  sun.  But 
several  years  elapsed  still  before  he 
published  these  Mathematical  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Natural  Philosophy,  resumed 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Halley;  and 
though  full  of  such  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
found  invention,  they  were  composed 
by  him  from  scarce  any  other  materi¬ 
als,  than  the  few  propositions  before 
mentiotied,  in  the  space  of  one  year 
and  a  half;  and  published  in  1687 
at  London,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of 
Philosophiae  Naturalis  Principia  Ma- 
thematica ;  which  he  corrected  and 
jQuch  enlarged  in  a  second  edition  at 


Cambridge,  anno  1713,  in  4to  also, 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Coats ; 
and  again  by  Dr.  Henry  Pemberton 
iu  1726,  with  further  improvements. 

But  nolwithslaiidiijg  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  natural  philosophy  was  budt 
upon  the  most  sublime  geometry,  it 
did  not  at  first  meet  with  all  the 
applause  it  deserved,  and  with  which 
it  has  since  been  received ;  yet  this 
was  not  owing  to  any  incorrectness  or 
fault  in  the  subject ;  but  to  its  pro¬ 
foundness,  and  the  very  concise  style 
in  which  it  was  w  ritten :  and  the  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  the  consequences 
flowed  from  the  principles,  which  left 
the  reader  often  to  supply  a  long  chain 
to  connect  them.  1  his  made  it  some 
time  before  the  world  could  under¬ 
stand  it :  and  the  best  mathematicians 
were  obliged  to  study  it  with  care,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  masters  of  it ;  and 
those  of  a  lower  class  durst  not  ven¬ 
ture  upon  it,  until  encouraged  by  the 
testimonies  of  the  most  learned.  But 
at  last,  when  its  worth  came  to  be 
sufficiently  known,  the  approbation,, 
which  had.  been  so  slowly  gained,  be¬ 
came  so  universal,  ,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  one  general  echo  of  ad¬ 
miration.  Nor  was  this  admiration 
confined  within  the  British  empire. 
The  Marquis  de  PHospital  would 
often  compliment  his  English  visitors 
with  this,  or  some  such  enquiry  :  Does 
Monsieur  Newton  eat,  or  drink  or 
sleep  like  other  men?  I  cannot  believe 
otherwise  than  that  he  is  a  genius,  or 
a  celestial  intelligence  entirely  disen¬ 
gaged  from  matter. 

In  1696,  when  in  the  midst  of 
other  great  national  perplexities. 
King  William  III.  resolved  to  call  in 
the  bad,  and  to  favour  his  subjects 
with  a  new  specie,  which  required  the 
most  able  persons  iu  the  mint,  Mr, 
Newton  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
mint,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr, 
Mountague  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of 
Halifax.  In  which  office,  be  did  sucli 
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signal  si.rvice  in  that  critical  juncture 
of  time,  that  his  majesty  rewarded  his 
merit  with  the  office  of  master  of  tlu 
mint  in  l()99»  ^he  same  year  that  he 
was  chosen  one  <’f  the  members  of  the 
roval  acadejiiv  of  sciences  at  Paris. 

v'  k' 

He  enjo>td  the  mastership  of  the 
mint  to  his  (leatfi ;  and  was  honoured 
by  the  choice  of  his  own  university  to 
represent  them  in  parliament,  in  1701. 
In  1703,  the  phiiosoplier  was  com¬ 
plimented  with  the  presidentship  of 
the  royal  society,  in  which  chair  he 
continued  without  interruption  53 
years.  In  170.5,  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Anne.  But  he  was  better 
known  at  court,  after  the  accession  of 
King  George  1.  to  the  throne  of  these 
kingdoms  When  the  excellent  Caro¬ 
lina,  princess  of  Wales,  and  after¬ 
wards  queen  consort  of  Great  Britain, 
deigned  frequently  to  propose  such 
difficulties  to  him,  as  none  but  himself 
could  answer  to  her  satisfaction.  And 
she  was  often  pleased  to  say  publicly, 
that  she  thought  herself  happy  in 
living  at  the  same  time,  and  conversing 
with  him.  During  which  access  to 
majesty.  Sir  Isaac  communicated  to 
the  princess  a  treatise  he  had  written 
on  ancient  chronology,  but  never  in¬ 
tended  to  make  public ;  with  which 
she  was  so  highly  delighted,  for  ils 
novelty  and  ingenuity,  tliat  he  was 
obliged  to  give  her  highness  an  ab¬ 
stract,  which  she  promised  never  to 
part  with,  and  to  keep  it  in  her  own 
possession.  No  doubt,  this  was  her 
royal  intention;  but  a  copy  of  it  stole 
abroad  ;  and  being  carried  to  France, 
was  translated  and  published  by  Abbe 
Conti,  a  noble  Venetian,  under  the 
title  of  Abrege  de  Clironolegie  de  M. 
de  Chevalier  Newton,  fait  j)er  luimeme 
traduil  sur  le  Manuscript  Angiois, 
with  some  observations  on  it;  this  was 
the  foundation  of  a  short  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  publisher  and  Sir  Isaac ; 
and  one  father  Souciet  and  Dr.  Edm. 
Halley.  However,  to  rescue  this 
abridgQient  from  the  complaints  which 


Sir  Isaac  bad  against  it.  Sir  Isaac  set 
about  an  edition  of  his  ancient  chro¬ 
nology  in  English;  but  he  died  before 
it  could  be  got  to  the  press  ;  nor  did 
it  appear  in  that  dress  until  1728,  in- 
titled,  Tile  Chronology  of  ancient 
Kingdoms  amended,  &c. 

After  his  death,  the  papers  that 
were  found  in  his  closet,  shewed  that 
his  studies  had  extended  to  antiquities, 
history,  divinity,  chemistry  and  ma¬ 
thematics.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  application  of  these  laborious 
studies,  his  public  duties  and  private 
correspondence,  which  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  burthensome,  as  to  the 
manner  and  subjects,  upon  which  it 
was  carried  011,  this  great  genius  spun 
out  eighty  years  in  a  settled  and  equal 
state  of  health:  and  though  he  began 
then  to  be  much  grieved  with  an  in¬ 
continence  of  urine,  he  observed  so 
regular  a  diet,  and  look  such  other 
necessary  precautions,  that  he  spent 
the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  with 
great  intervals  of  health  or  ease,  ex^! 
cept  at  certain  paroxysms ;  when  it 
was  thought  he  w'as  afflicted  with  the 
stone.  This  obliged  him  to  rely  upon 
Mr.  Conduit,  who  had  married  Mrs. 
Barton,  his  niece,  for  the  discharge 
of  his  office  in  the  Mint ;  but  other¬ 
wise  he  bore  up  against  those  violent 
shocks  of  nature,  with  so  much  pati¬ 
ence  and  constancy,  that  he  was  never 
heard  to  complain  or  repine,  though 
large  drops  of  sweat  frequently  ran 
down  his  face.  And  upon  the  least 
relief,  his  countenance  would  retrieve 
its  pleasant  smile,  and  his  longue  re¬ 
sume  its  usual  chearfulness.  Thus  he 
continued  by  intervals,  which  deprived 
of  bis  pleasure  in  reading  and  writing 
several  hours,  which  he  had  always 
employed  in  a  day  ;  but  not  of  his 
senses  and  understanding,  which  he 
retained  until  the  night  of  the  IStlrof 
March  1726-7,  when  at  once,  as  it 
generally  has  happened  to  great  ge¬ 
niuses,  he  entirely  lost  all  his  faculties 
and  never  after  recovered  them ;  and 
4  D  2 
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died  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
aged  ,85.  He  was  buried  with  great 
funeral  pomp  on  the  left  hami  of  the 
entrance  into  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  beautiful  monument 
is  erected  tQ  his  memory. 

Sir  Isaac  w^as  of  a  middle  stature, 
inclined  in  his  latter  davs  to  be  fat. 
H  is  countenance  was  both  pleasant 
and  commanding  respect.  He  never 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using 
spectacles,  and  lost  but  one  tooth  dur^ 
iuL'  his  life.  His  modesty  would  never 
permit  him  to  talk  of  himself  to  others; 
nor  ever  to  behave  so  as  to  give  the 
most  malicious  censurers  the  least 
occasion  ever  to  suspect  him  of  vanity. 
He  was  so  candid  and  affable,  iliat  he 
always  put  himself  upon  a  level  with 
his  company.  He  w'as  tirudy  attached 
to  the  church  of  England,  but  averse 
to  the  persecution  of  non-conformists. 
He  died  a  bachelor. 


Enigmatical  List  of  Insects, 

AN  adverb  of  shewing,  and  a  word 
synonimous  with  practice. 

Two-fourths  of  the  guard  of  a 
miser’s  treasure,  and  four  sevenths  ©f 
a  criminal  situation. 

One  half  of  what  animates  man, 
and  one-half  of  what  is  a  secondary 
cause  of  putting  a  period  to  his  exist¬ 
ence. 

The  offensive  act  of  a  rain,  two- 
thirds  of  a  verb  to  mistake,  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  jack. 

Three-sevenths  of  a  town’s  name  in 
Yorkshire,  and  a  fisherman’s  device 
for  a  livelihood. 

A  wooden  instrument. 

Six-sevenths  of  a  woman  famous 
for  her  skill  in  poisoning  in  the  court 
of  Nero. 

Three-fourths  of  a  liquor. 

A  game. 

Five-sevenths  of  a  provider  of  food 
and  a  column. 

Eour-fiflhs^of  a  farrier’s  instrument. 

A  part  and  covering  of  a  man’s 
death. 


I’hree-sixths  of  a  prodigal  and  a 
constmant. 

Three-eighths  of  a  horned  animali 
Half  of  a  physical  plant. 


Anecdote, 

A  GENTLEMAN,  not  so  remark¬ 
able  for  his  economy,  as  his  wit  and 
humour,  was  one  day  rallying  the  Kite 
Fefer  Walters  on  his  avarice,  “  For 
my  part,”  quoth  the  gentleman,  “  I 
don’t  know  any  difference  between  a 
shilling  and  a  sixpence;  for  when  one 
is  changed,  ’tis  gone,  and  so  is  the 
other.”  “  Ahi’  says  Peter,  “  my  old 
friend,  you  mayrit  {mow  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  shilling  and  sixpence 
now',  hut  helitie  me,  vou  will  whem 
you  are  worth  eighteen  pence 


Church  Attendance  accounted  for, 

WHEN  Archbishop  Fenelon  was 
almoner  to  Louis  XVI,  his  majesty 
was  astonished  one  Sunday  to  find  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  crowded  congrega¬ 
tion,  only  himself  and  his  attendants, 
the  priest  and  other  officers  of  the 
chapel.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  said  the  king.  The  prelate 
answered,  “  I  caused  it  to  be  given 
out,  that  your  majesty  did  not  attend 
chapel  to-day;  in  order  that  you  may 
see  who  came  here  to  worship  Godg 
and  w  ho  to  flatter  the  kingl* 


The  Jolly  Ringers. 

OFT  has  the  world  been  well  defin’d 
By  sayers  and  by  Singers  ; 

I  call’t  a  belfry,  and  mankind 
I  call  the  jolly  ringers. 

Through  majors,  bobs,  and  t ripple  hobs, 
Each  emulously  ranges; 

And  while  each  anxious  bosom  throbs, 
All  try  to  ring  the  changes. 

These  college  youths  are  sent  to  school, 
And  afterwards  to  college, 

And  thence  return  by  square  and  rule, 
Well  vers’d  in  worldly  knowledge. 

As  genius  leads  to  cram  his  maw, 

Each  art’s  close  labyrinth  ranged  ; 

And  on  religion,  physic,  law, 
Completely  ring  the  changes. 
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The  fortune  hunter  •  wears  and  lies. 

And  courts  the  widow’s  jointure  ; 

Then  with  a  richer  heiiess  files, 

Nor  minds  to  disappoint  her. 

The  widow  too  has  her  arch  whim, 

Nor  thinks  his  conduct  strange  is  ; 

A  titled  heir  succeeds  to  him, 

And  thus  she  rings  the  changes. 

The  waiter  pillages  the  greek, 

The  greelt  the  spendthrift  fleeces, 

-The  spendthrift  makes  dad’s  fortune  squeak, 
Dad  rackrents  and  grants  leases; 

The  tenants  break,  gazette  reports. 

Each  diiference  arranges  ; 

Till  pro  and  con,  through  allthe  courts, 
The  lawyers  ring  the  changes. 

Thus,  like  the  bells,  each  fear  and  hope, 
H^ngs  wav’ring  and  suspended,  , 

All  tug  away,  while  some  a  rope  *' 

Get  more  than  they  intended. 

In  merry  cadence  as  they  roll ; 

We’ll  rove  where  reason  ranges; 

Sfor  shall  the  bell  of  sadness  loll, 

Till  death  shall  ring  the  changes. 


Epitaph  in  Bnfhampton  Church  Yard, 
near  Bath. 

PAIN  was  my  portion. 

Physic  was  my  food  ; 

To  groan  was  my  devotion. 

And  drugs  did  me  no  good  ; 

But  Christ  was  my  physician, 

Who  knew  what  way  was  best, 
To  ease  me  of  my  pain. 

And  set  my  soul  at  rest. 


Epigram. 

NOL.  Martext,  who  never  the  pulpit  could 
grace, 

As  he  warp’d  every  accent  quite  out  of  its 
place  ; 

’Stead  of  “  Hebrews  the  tenth  and  the 
twelfth,”  right  announcing, 

**  He  Brews  ten  and  twelve”  was  his  mode 
of  pronouncing ! 

HeBreic^ten  and  twelve”  then  repeating 
once  more, 

An  old  drowsy  toper,  whose  nap  was  just 
o’er, 

Jlubb’d  his  eyes,  and  roar’d  out  “  ten  and 
‘‘  twelve,  Master  Vicar? 

Two  or  three  bushels  more,  and  he’d  Brew 
“  humming  liquor.” 


The  Contrast, 

AIARTA  is  a  lady  smart, 

In  muslins  dress’d  aud  fatins  ; 

But  Nanny  though  has  won  my  heart, 
W ith  her  stuff  gown  and  pattens. 


A  cap  edg’d  round  with  gauze  and  wire, 
Or  feather’d  bat  Alarja  decks  ; 

But  Nanny,  with  her  plain  attire, 

Is  lovelier  thr^n  all  her  sex. 

Rouges,  powder,  scents  and  patches, 
Maria  spreads  to  please  the  sight; 

Lovelier  graces  my  eye  catches, 

In  artless  Nanny’s  red  and  white. 

Peeping  above  Maria’s  vest, 

Beauties  I  see  without  desire 

By  ’kerchief  hid,  of  Nanny’s  breast 
A  glance  will  set  me  all  on  fire. 

By  slender  garments,  half  displj^y’d, 
Maria’s  shape  each  one  may  view  ; 

Nanny  is  straight  and  upright  made. 
That’s  all  she’ll  let  me  know  or  you. 

Work’d  slippers  deck  Maria’s  toes. 

Silk  stockings  clothe  her  legs  so  gay  ; 

Nanny’s  plain  shoe  and  cotton  hose 
Cover  much  neater  limbs  than  they. 

With  laughter  Is  Maria  heard, 

With  ev’ry  man  her  speech  is  free  j 

Sweeter  by  far  is  Nanny’s  wmrd, 

When  she  proclaims  her  love  to  me; 

Of  Wit,  of  ton,  of  style  refin’d, 

Maria  is  the  splendid  guide, 

Nanny  can  boast  a  calmer  mind, 

From  envy  free,  and  free  from  pride. 

Then  low  my  lot,  and  small  my  store. 
With  simple  Nanny  let  me  live, 

One  kiss  from  her  w  ill  please  me  more. 
Than  all  that  can  Maria  give. 


Enigma. 

THERE  are  two  words  only  in  oni* 
language  wherein  the  five  vowels  foi- 
low  in  a  successive  order.  Quere, 
which  be  they  1 

Answer, 

IN  absterhious  the  five  vowels  you’ll  find, 
In  successive  order,  as  your  question  en** 
join’d; 

But  as  for  the  other  I’ve  not  recollected, 

O — stay — ’tis  facetious,  which  can’t  be  ob¬ 
jected. 


Matrimony. 

HOW  happy  is  the  woman’s  life, 
Who  was  never  made  a  wife — • 
Never  by  a  sot  neglected, 

Never  by  a  rake  suspected  ; 

Never  by  a  gamester  bit. 

Never  Scorn’d,  if  spouse  has  wit ; 
Never  teazed  with  dull  advice, 
Nor  asbam’d  of  one  less  wise. 

She  alone  tastes  real  joy, 

Which  no  tyrant  can  destroy. 
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Animalcules, 

f, 

THE  word  animalcule  denotes  such 
a  minute  creature  as  is  either  scarcely, 
©r  not  at  all,  to  be  discerned  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  green  coating  on  the 
top  of  stagnant  waters  is  nothing  but 
prodigious  numbers  of  animalcules, 
which  serve  -for  nourishment  to  sever 
ral  water-animals.  The  microscope 
discovers  millions  of  animalcules  in 
most  liquors,  as  water,  wine,  vinegar, 
beer,  dew,  &c.  particularly  in  rain¬ 
water,  in  several  mineral  waters,  and 
in  infusions  of  pepper,  bay- berries, 
oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 

Animalcules  may  be  considered  a‘; 
visible,  invisible,  or  microscopicah 
The  msible,  or  such  as  may  he  dis- 
cerned  by  the  naked  eye,  are  mites, 
divers  species  of  insects,  reptiles,  and 
other  vermin.  The  invisible,  which 
are  only  supposed  to  exist,  are  such 
as  escape  the  power  even  of  the  best 
microscopes.  The  naked  eye  takes 
in  from  the  elephant  to  tlie  mite;  but 
here  commences  a  new  order,  reserved 
only  for  the  microscope,  which  com* 
prebends  from  the  mite,  to  those 
twenty-seven  millions  of  times  smaller; 
and  this  order  cannot  be  yet  said  to 
be  exhausted,  if  the  microscope  is  not 
already  arrived  at  its  highest  possible, 
degree  of  perfection. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  these 
animalcules  conceals  them  from  the 
naked  human  eye.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  wonders  of  modern  philosophy. 
An  object  a  thousand  times  too  little 
to  be  able  to  affect  our  sense  would, 
it  might  formerly  be  thought,  have 
been  secure  from  our  inspection.  And 
it  is  strictly  true,  that  most  of  our 
microscopical  animalcules  are  so  in¬ 
conceivably  small  that  thousands  may 
stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 

With  whatever  degree  of  surprise 
we  consider  the  huge  bulk  and  pro¬ 
digious  strength  of  the  elephant,  we 
shall  find  our  astonishment  still  greater 
if  w€  attentively  e^ianiine  t^e  minute 


parts  of  the  mite;  for  the  latter  has 
more  limbs  than  the  elephant,  each 
of  them  furnished  with  veins  and  ar¬ 
teries,  nerves,  muscles,  tendons,  and 
bones,  it  Isas  eyes,  a  mouth,  a  heart 
to  propel  the  circulation  of  the  biuod, 
and  organs  as  perfect  as  in  the  largest 
animafl.  If  the  extreme  minuteness 
of  these  parts  is  above  our  conception, 
what  shall  we  say  to  those  various 
species  of  animalcules,  to  which  the 
mite  itself,  in  size,  is  as  it  were  an 
elephant  J  — — 

The  06ntTadiction. 

I  AM  unable,  (york'ier  beggar  cries) 

To  stand  or  If  he  says  true  he  lies. 


Anecdote  of  Lord  R, 

THE  late  Lord  R. - ,  with  many 

good  qualities,  and  even  learning  and 
parts,  had  a  strong  desire  of  being 
thought  skilful  in  physic,  and  was  very 
expert  in  bleeding.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  knew  his  foible,  and  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  occasion  wished  to  have  his  vote, 
came  to  him  one  morning,  and,  after 
having  conversed  upon  indifferent 
matters,  complained  of  the  head-ach, 
and  desired  his  lordship  to  feel  his 
pulse.  It  was  found  to  beat  high, 
and  a  hint  of  losing  blood  was  given. 
“  I  have  no  objection,  and,  as  I  heard 
your  lordship  has  a  masterly  hand, 
will  you  favour  me  with  trying  your 
lancet  upon  mel” — “  A-propos,”  said 
Lord  Chesterfield,  after  the  operation, 
“  do  you  go  to  the  house  to-day  i’* 

Lord  R - answered,  “  I  did  not 

intend  to  go,  not  being  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed  of  the  question  vvhich  is  to  be 
debated;  but  you  who  have  consi¬ 
dered  it,  which  side  will  you  be  of?’* 
The  earl,  having  gained  his  confix- 
dence,  easily  directed  his  judgment: 
he  carried  him  to  the  house,  and  got 
hirn  to  vote  as  he  pleased.  He  used 
afterwards  to  say,  that  none  of  his 
friends  had  done  so  much  as  he,  hav¬ 
ing  literally  l^kd  for  the  gopd  of  hi& 
country. 
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Anecdote. 


THE  late  famous  Arthur  Moore, 
who  was  much  in  favour  with  the  Tot  v 
ministry,  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  rc'ign,  had  a  lady  who  was 
reckoned  a  woman  of  great  wit  and 
humour,  but  in  political  principles 
quite  opposite  to  those  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Tliis  same  lady  coming  home 
one  evening,  told  her  husband,  she 
wished  him  j®y,  for  she  had  heard  he 
was  to  be  made  a  lord.  (This  was  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.)  “And 
pray,"  said  he,  what  did  they  say 
was  to  be  my  title?" — “  My  lord 
Tairiff,*  replied  she;  which  was  a 
sneer  upon  him,  for  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  settling  a  tairiff  of  trade,  for 
which  he  was  thought  well  skilled. 
“  And  why  don’t  you,  when  you  hear 
any  one  abuse  your  husband,  spit  in 
their  face,"  said  he.  “  No,  I  thank 
you,"  answered  the  lady,  “  I  do  not 
intend  to  spit  myself  into  a  consump^ 
tion,’* 


Anecdote  of  Sir  Isaac  Neivton, 

THE  late  Doctor  Stukely,  one  day 
by  appointment,  paid  a  visit  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  The  servant  said  he 
was  in  his  study.  No  one  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  disturb  him  there;  but,  as 
it  was  near  his  dinner  time,  the  visitor 
sat  down  t®  wait  for  him.  In  a  short 
time,  a  boiled  chicken  under  a  cover 
was  brought  in  for  dinner.  An  hour 
passed,  and  Sir  Isaac  did  not  appear. 
The  doctor  then  ate  the  fowl,  and 
covering  up  the  empty  dish,  desired 
the  servant  to  get  another  dressed  for 
his  master.  Before  that  was  ready, 
the  great  man  came  down.  He  apo¬ 
logized  for  his  delay,  and  added, 
“  Give  me  but  leave  to  take  iny  short 
dinner,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  service. 
I  am  fatigued  and  faint."  Saying 
this,  he  lifted  up  the  cover,  and  with¬ 
out  emotion,  turned  about  to  Stukely 
with  a  smile,  “  See,"  he  sa3s,  “  whai 
we  studious  people  are  !  Tforgot  that 
X  had  dined." 


The  late  Emperor  of  Germany. 

THIS  great  prince  amused  himself 
daily  by  mixing  with  the  people,  and 
often  going  into  coffee-houses  incog. 
at  Paris,  where  soon  after  his  arrival 
he  met  with  a  person  with  whom  he 
placed  at  chess.  The  emperor  lost 
his  game,  and  wished  to  play  anoiher, 
but  the  gentleman  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused,  saying  he  must  go  to  the  opera 
to  see  the  emperor.  “  What  do  you 
expect  to  see  in  the  emperor  (says 
he,)  there  is  nothing  worth  seeing  in 
him,  I  can  assure  you  ;  he  is  just  like 
any  other  man."  “  No  matter,  (says 
the  gentleman)  I  have  long  had  an 
irresistible  curiosity  to  see  him:  he  is 
a  very  great  man,  and  I  will  not  be 
disappointed."  “  And  is  that  really 
your  only  motive  (said  the  emperr»r) 
for  going  to  the  opera  1"  “  It  really 

is"  replied  the  gentleman.  “  Weil 
then,  if  that  is  the  case  (says  the  em¬ 
peror)  we  may  as  well  jilay  another 
game  now,  for  you  see  him  before 
you,’* 


Epitaph. 

LIFE  is  a  jest—^he  bard  averr’d 
Whose  nice  conception  seldom  err’d,. 
Yet,  friend  of  mine,  let  me  advise. 

Be  never  merry  more  than  wise. 

This  mean  unless  thou  well  discernest, 
I  fear  the  jest  w  ill  turn  to  earnest. 


Quet'y. 

THERE  are  two  youths  mentioned 
in  scripture  who,  in  degrees  of  con¬ 
sanguinity,  were  so  remarkably  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  that  their  father  was 
their  grandfather ;  their  mothers  were 
their  sisters ;  their  sisters  were  their 
aunts,  and  they  were  each  other’s 
uncle:  Who  were  they! 

Explanation. 

MOAB  and  Ben-ammi,  by  scripture,  ’li* 
clear. 

Were  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  Lot; 
Whose  mothers,  their  sisters  and  aunts  also 
were, 

Each  was  uncle  to  each;  was  he  not? 
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Geors:e  L 


PURSUANT  to  the  act  of  suc¬ 
cession,  George  I.  son  'of  Ernest 
Augustus,  first  elector  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  princess  Sophia,  grand-daugh- { 
ter  to  Jaffiies  I.  ascended  the  British 
throne.  His  mature  age,  he  being 
now  fifty-four  years  old,  his  sagacity 
and  experience,  his  numerous  alli¬ 
ances,  the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  contributed  to  establish  his 
interests,  and  to  promise  him  a  peace¬ 
able  and  happy  reign. 

If  George  L  was  not  distinguished 
for  shining  talents  pr  heroic  virtues, 
much  less  can  we  discern,  on  a  general 
review  of  his  character,  any  remark¬ 
able  deficiency  of  understanding,  or  ' 
propensity  to  vice.  Acceding  to  the 
crown  of  Britain  when  far  advanced 
in  Iffe,  he  seemed  ever  to  consider 
himself  rather  as  a  German  elector 
than  as  a  king  ;«  and  the  influence  and 
power  of  Great  Britain  were  of  little 
estimation  in  his  eyes,  when  directed 
to  any  other  end  than  the  aggrandize* 
ment  of  his  native  country,  ^¥ith 
respect  to  the  internal  government  of 
his  kingdoms,  the  rectitude  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  intentions  were  al¬ 
ways  apparent;  but  he  was  from  the 
nature  of  his  situation  compelled  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  a 
party;  and  from  the  easiness  of  his 
disposition,  he  Was  too  often  per¬ 
suaded  to  acquiesce  in  measures 
which  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  real  state  of  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  would  have  shown  to  be  as  con¬ 
trary  to  his  interests  as  theie  is  reason 
to  believe  they  frequently  were  to  his 
inclination.  In  the  view  of  Europe 
at  large,  he  sustained  the  character 
of  a  prudent,  an  able,  and  a  fortu¬ 
nate  prince. 

Nolwilhstanding  the  total  neglect 
by  the  court,  and  the  violence  of 
,pafty  rage,  that  prevailed  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  former  reign,  literature 
and  the  aits  continued  to  flourish  in 


a  very  high  degree;  and  we  view  with 
snrpiise,  amidst  scenes  of  contention 
and  turbulence,  a  constellation  of 
geniuses  shedding  a  peculiar  lustre 
over  this  period  of  British  history. 
Scarcely  had  Lo*ke,  Temple,  and 
Dryden,  the  departing  luminaries  of 
the  former  age,  sunk  beneath  the  west-^ 
ern  sky,  when  Addison,  Swift,  Pope, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Bolingbroke,  arose 
in  the  oast.  The  writings  Addison 
in  particular,  merit  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  honourable  mention  ;  and 
the  advantage  which  the  communitv 
has  reaped  from  the  wide  diffusion  of 
them,  no  power  of  calculation  can 
ascertain.  In  the  province  of  archi¬ 
tecture  the  age  was  less  fortunate. 
Gibbs  and  Kent,  with  unequal  steps, 
and  at  almost  viewless  distance,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  celebrated  Sir  Christopher 
Wren;  of  whom  the  magnificent  plan 
for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  in 
would  have  alone  sufficed  to 
perpetuate  the  memory.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  also  the  English  school  of  paint¬ 
ing  civuld  produce  (a  Thornhill  ex¬ 
cepted)  no  greater  artist  than  Jervas; 
whose  name  is  immortalized,  not  by 
his  own  performances,  but  by  “  thd 
verse  eternal  which  embalms  the 
dead.”  Daring  the  coiarse  of  this 
reign  Sir  Isaac  Newton  term-inated 
his  long  career  of  life:  but  that  of  his 
fame  and  glory  will  be  coeval  only 
with  the  globe  itself;  whose  laws  he 
has  developed  and  explained,  with  an 
energy  and  sagacity  wholly  stupei> 
dous,  and  approaching,  perhaps,  the 
limits  of  supernatural  intelligence. 


Enigmatical  List  of  Si^ns  of  the 
Zodiac, 

THREE-sevenths  of  a  town  in  So¬ 
mersetshire,  and  three- fourths  of  to 
canker. 

Two-eighths  of  to  be  bountiful  one** 
half  of  to  mix,  and  a  vowel. 

Thi'Ce-sevenlhs  of  a  fierce  animal. 
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E*"fnarks  on  the  Works  of  some  of  the 

most  emineni  Painters,  with  short 

Anecdotes  of  their  Lives. 

FRANCISCO  Albani,  born  at 
Bologna,  in  1578^  died  in  the  same 
cilv,  ;66'o. 

The  pictures  of  Albani  are  exceed- 
in«ly  agreeable.  His  subjects  are,  in 
general,  of  the  poetical  kind.  We 
may  be  almost  sure  of  finding  in  any 
picture  of  this  master,  beautiful  figures 
of  wosnen;  and  children,  vvlio  seem 
as  if  they  had  been  nourished  by  the 
graces.  This  artist,  bred  in  the 
school  of  Carracci,  could  not  fail  be¬ 
ing  an  agreeable  painter;  and  if  he 
was  not  always  successful  in  express¬ 
ing  the  stronger  passions  of  tlie  soul, 
he  knew  how  to  touch  and  flatter  the 
senses,  by  offering  to  his  spectators 
the  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
images ;  where  reigns  with  decencv 
an  agreeable  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  even  a  voluptuous 
pleasure.  What  contributes  to  render 
his  works  inestimable,  is  a  pencil, 
whose  freshness  of  colour,  and  delica¬ 
cy  of  touch,  is  admirable:  but  he 
may  be  reprehended  with  over-finish¬ 
ing  marjy  of  his  pictures, 

Annibale  Carracci,  born  at  Bologna 
in  lodO,  died  at  Rome  in  ibop 

The  spirit  and  genius  of  painting 
was  almost  ready  to  expire  in  Italy, 
when  this  great  artist  appeared,  who 
had  the  merit,  in  conjunction  with  his 
cousin  Ludovico,  and  his  brother 
Agostino,  to  restore  it  again  with 
fresh  vigour.  He  admired  and  studied 
the  works  of  the  incomparable  Cor- 
reggio  ;  nor  did  he  require  more  to 
animate  his  genius,  and  to  hasten  him 
in  the  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engag¬ 
ed.  He  joined  to  this  sttidy  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  which  he 
never  lost  sight,  not  even  when  trans¬ 
planted  to  Rome ;  where,  dazzled 
with  the  beauties  of  the  antique,  he 
made  fresii  and  successful  eflorts  to 
appropriate  them  to  his  own  purposes. 


From  hence  sprung  the  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  things  which  he  left 
behind  him  :  they  have  assured  to 
their  author  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  designers  which  ever 
appeared  ;  but  this  is  not  enough  to 
his  praise ;  he  ougiit  likew  ise  to  be 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
posers. 

Carlo  Cigniani,  born  in  Bologna, 
162s,  died  at  Forli,  1719« 

This  excellent  painter  claims,  with 
great  justice,  a  pre  eminence  amongst 
the  disciples  of  Albani :  he  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  as  much  as  his  celebrated 
master.  In  love  with  his  profession, 
and  sensibly  penetrated  with  the  many 
difficulties  attending  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  he  was  less  anxious  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  pictures,  than  attentive 
that  none  should  go  out  of  his  posses¬ 
sion  that  were  not  extremelv  studied, 
and  capable  of  supporting  the  great 
reputation  which  ke  had  acquired. — 
Few  painters  have  designed  so  cor¬ 
rectly,  or  enriched  their  compositions 
more  than  he  has  done  ;  as  we  see  few 
who  either  possessed  such  a  force  of 
colouring,  or  freedom  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  pictures.  The  paintings 
of  the  ceiling  of  Forli,  which  occupied 
him  many  years,  have  acquired  him 
a  reputatitf)!!  which  will  never  perish. 

Sebasfino  Conca,  born  at  Gaetta, 
1(376,  died  in  the  same  city,  1764. 

Tliis  artist,  who  is  yet  recent  in  our 
remembrance,  began  to  learn  the  first 
elemeats  of  design  under  Luca  Gior¬ 
dano  ;  but  Luca  setting  out  for  Spain, 
the  young  Conca  entered  into  the 
school  of  Soliineni,  who  comphated 
his  studies,  by  concealing  nothing  from 
him  and  his  other  scholars,  relative 
to  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Conca  soon 
distinguished  himself,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  Rome,  He  had  an  easy 
ainl  fertile  genius,  to  which  he  joined 
great  spirit.  He  left  an  incredible 
number  of  large  pictures  behind  him  : 
hut  we  shall  be  the  less  surprised^ 
when  we  consider  that  his  life  was 
4  £ 
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prolonged  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
human  nature,  and  that  he  was,  be¬ 
sides,  indefatigable.  From  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  master,  he  introduced 
great  richness  in  his  pictures ;  and 
perhaps  he  studied  mare  to  please 
from  the  brilliancy,  than  from  the 
solidity  of  his  compositions.  It  even 
appears,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to 
the  gresit  style  of  drawing,  than  to 
give  to  his  figures  attitudes,  which 
were  agreeable  and  varied.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  a  great  painter,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  last  efforts 
which  this  expiring  ar.t  has  made  in 
Italy. 

Antonio  Allegri,  commonly  called 
Correggio,  born  at  Correggio,  1494, 
and  there  died  1534. 

It  ha[)pened,  that  after  many  ages 
passed  in  ignorance,  nature,  weary  of 
her  bondage,  and  willing  to  repair  her 
losses,  by  rendering  to  their  arts  their 
original  lustre,  drew  them  from  that 
obscurity  into  which  the  barbarism  of 
the  times  had  plunged  them.  There 
appeared  one  of  those  rare  and  happy 
geniuses,  who  guided  by  instinct  alone, 
and  without  any  assistance  from  those 
who  had  gone  before  him,  planned 
out  new'  tracts  in  science,  and  became 
the  admiration  of  his  colemporaries  ; 
leaving  behind  him  objects  worthy 
the  imitation  of  his  successors.  Such 
was  Correggio,  who,  born  in  a  village, 
where,  perhaps,  no  painter  had  ever 
existed,  and,  at  a  critical  |>eriod,  even 
in  the  dawn  of  the  arts,  diffused  a 
glorious  light  over  painting ;  w  hich 
did,  at  that  time,  astonish,  and  still 
continue  to  surprise  the  spectator. — 
He  at  once  banished  that  sterility  of 
taste,  which  during  so  long  a  time  had 
disfigured  the  art  of  painting;  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  sudden  and  rapid  flight,  he  raised 
himself  to  the  sublime.  He  saw  every 
thing  great :  he  did  not  introduce  into 
llie  generality  of  liis  'compositions 
a  multitude  of  figures ;  but  only  such 
as  w'ere  useful  and  employed.  He 
gave  them  new  motions,  he  added  to 


their  out-lines  certain  forms,  which, 
perhaps,  are  not  alwavs  strictly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  chaste  rules  cf  design  ; 
but  they  have,  however,  their  capti¬ 
vating  allurements.  What  the  poet 
said  may  be  here  applied  ; 

He  snatch’d  a  grace  beyond  the  rules  of  art. 

The  agreeable  smile,  and  those  amia¬ 
ble  graces,  which  ever  attended  bis 
ideas,  and  which  he  diffused  with  such 
profusion  over  his  characters,  my  he, 
perhaps,  taxed  with  being  forced  and 
unnatural ;  but  they  are,  however,  not 
less  seducing:  an  easy  and  flowing 
pencil,  a  union,  and  harmony  of 
colours,  peculiar  to  himself,  a  perfect 
intelligence  of  light  and  shade,  pro¬ 
duced  by  large  and  broad  masses, 
gave  an  astonishing  relief  to  all  the 
pictures  he  has  painted.  The  works 
of  this  divine  painter  cannot  be  too 
much  studied.  The  Carracci  were 
sensible  of  it,  and  reaped  considera¬ 
ble  advantages  from  them.  Whoever 
from  their  example,  will  reflect  on 
them  with  attention,  may  be  sure  of 
acquiring  the  most  important  princi¬ 
ples  of  tlieir  art. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  born  in  the 
castle  of  Vinci,  in  Tuscany,  1443,  died 
in  France  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I. 
1518. 

It  required  a  man  of  as  much  ge¬ 
nius,  refinement,  and  universal  know¬ 
ledge,  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  retrieve  painting  from  that 
languishing  state  into  which  it  had 
been  plunged  for  so  many  ages. — • 
Cimabue,  who  is  esteemed  as  its  re¬ 
storer,  and  the  other  artists  w  ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  laboured  without  princi¬ 
ples.  Their  works  were  dry,  insipid, 
and  tasteless.  Solid  and  judicious 
reflections  dictated  to  Leonardo  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation.  He  there¬ 
fore  consulted  nature;  and  nature 
suggested  the  means.  She  soon  taught 
him,  that  the  beauties  with  which  she 
is  adorned,  are  only  to  be  discovered 
by  such  as  study  them,  with  discern- 
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niefit;  that' the  character  of  heads,  as 
well  «s  the  motion  ot  tigures,  are  infi- 
iiile,  and  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  muscles,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  stud;y  of  anatomy  ;  that  tlie 
different  passions  of  the  soul  are  to  be 
expressed  in  the  countenance  by  means 
of  the  arrangement  of  certain  features; 
that  it  is  by  a  just  distribution  of  co¬ 
lours,  as  well  as  of  light  and  shadow, 
that  objects  have  relief,  and  appear 
natural.  These  reflections  Leonardo 
reduced  to  rules  and  principles;  and 
he  was  the  first  who  faithfully  observ¬ 
ed  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that,  absorbed  in  such 
profound  meditation,  he  laboured  so 
little  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  he  never  painted 
any  thing  that  was  not  extremely  fi¬ 
nished,  and  in  which  he  did  not  aim 
at  perfection. 

Nicholas  Poussin,  born  at  Andeli,  a 
city  of  Normandy,  1594^j  died  at 
Rome  lSd5. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of 
Poussin  ;  the  taste  he  had  for  the  an¬ 
tique,  and  for  the  works  of  great 
painters  with  which  Italy  abounded, 
we  shall  find  that  the  climate  of  Rome 
was  more  suitable  to  his  genius  than 
that  of  his  own  country ;  nor  did  he 
liesitate  to  give  it  the  preference  :  and 
if  in  the  course  of  things  he  absented 
himself,  for  some  lime,  it  was  with 
regret,  and  with  a  resolution  of  re¬ 
turning  again  to  that  city,  so  dear  to 
him,  and  where  he  enjoyed  that  tran¬ 
quillity  and  satisfaction  he  so  much 
courted.  On  his  first  arrival  at  Rome, 
his  mind  was  already  furnished  with 
poetical  ideas;  and  his  easy  and  agree¬ 
able  pencil  had  already  attained  tiie 
art  of  colouring.  At  that  time  he 
bad  studied  the  works  ofl’ilian. — As¬ 
sociated  with  his  friend  Fiamingo,  the 
celebrafed  sculptor,  he  studied  the 
antique  with  great  care;  and  soon 
after  this,  his  pictures  assumed  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  gravity,  which,  perhaps,  in¬ 
troduced  itself  at  the  expence  of  co¬ 


louring:  that,  doubtless,  gave  way  to 
a  learned  and  judicious  manner,  which 
likewise  gained  in  sentiment  and  ex¬ 
pression.  The  pictures  of  Poussin 
became  more  interesting  than  ever, 
by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  a 
religious  observance  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  he  intro¬ 
duced,  We  even  fimey  them  present, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  interrogate  the 
diiferent  personages  he  brings  upon 
the  scene. 

Raffaelo  da  Urbino,  born  at  Urbino 
14S3,  died  at  Rome  1520. 

The  difterent  branches  of  painting 
in  which  the  celebrated  Appelles  ex¬ 
celled,  and  which  rendered  his  name 
so  illustrious  with  antiquity,  seem,  in 
these  ages,  to  have  been  united  in  the 
person  of  the  divine  Raphael,  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  ancient  writers,  and  show  that 
in  the  praises  which  they  gave  to  the 
works  of  this  great  artist  of  Greece, 
thete  was  nothing  exaggerated.  They 
have  affirmed,  that  never  painter  dif¬ 
fused  more  grace  in  his  compositions, 
nor  elegance  in  the  disposing  of  his 
figures;  that  their  motions  were  so 
just  and  so  natural,  that  one  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  believe  they  were  alive  ; 
that  he  treated  every  subject  with 
nobleness,  and  with  dignity,  and  often 
in  a  manner  so  pathetic,  that  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  affected  with  the  most 
singular  impressions ;  that  his  pictures 
engaged  and  interested,  by  the  truth 
of  their  expressions,  ahd  the  art  with 
which  they  moved  the  passions  of  the 
soul ;  that,  in  short,  those  rare  and 
perfect  productions  excited  tine  desire 
of  kings,  and  became  the  objects  of 
the  jealousy  of  cities  which  couid  not 
{uissess  tl>em.  Is  there  any  thing  in 
what  has  been  here  said,  which  is  not 
applicable  to  Raphael,  and  which  does 
not  characte  rize  him  in  the  strongest 
manner?  J^et  a  man  of  judgment 
enter  into  the  apartments  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  ;  let  him  examine  the  sublime  pic¬ 
tures  which  decorate  those  wails;  or 
in  the  saine  manner,  let  him  consider 
4  E  2 
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attentivelv  the  invaluable  cartoons  of 

v 

tiie  Acts  of  liie  Apostles,  which  are 
the  j»lory  of  the  British  nation,  and 
say  if^he  can  refrain  troni  acknow 
ledgiug  that  he  finds  there  assenibled 
every  species  of  beauty  and  perfection 
which  were  admired  in  the  works  ot 
the  Grecian  painter. 

Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  born  at 
Cologne,  in  lo77>  died  at  Antwerp, 
in  l  i640.  - 

Neither  the  favour  in  which  Rubens 
lived  with  princes,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  personages :  nor  his  superior 
talents  for  nCgociation,  which  entitled 
him  to  appear  in  a  public  character  at 
the  courts  of  crowned  heads;  nor  his 
profound  erudition,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  employments  which  were  the 
recompence  of  his  services :  will  ever 
do  him  so  much  honour  as  painting 
procured  him,  to  the  study  of  which 
he  preferably  devoted  himself  and 
exercised  it  with  amazing  success. — 
Italy,  where  he  made  a  long  abode, 

furnished  him  abundantly  with  the 

% 

jiieans  of  instructing  himself.  Mantua, 
which  received  biin  first,,  presented 
him  with  the  astonishing  and  ingeiii 
ous  paintings  of  Giulo  Romano.  It 
yvas  here  his  genius  was  fired.  He 
went  afterwards  to  Venice,  where  he 
studied  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintorett, 
and  Paulo  Veronese.  A  taste  for  co¬ 
louring,  and  for  the  rich  compositions 
of  these  masters,  here  took  possession 
of  liim.  The  studies  which  he  made 
upon  the  point  of  perfecting  his  de¬ 
sign,  which  was  visible  by  gome  of 
his  first  productions;  but  the  charms 
of  colouring  predominated,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  nature 
not  presenting  him  w  ith  the  same  idea 
of  beauty,  and  he  continuing  to  con¬ 
sult  her,  he  was  less  attentive  to  fine 
forms  than  to  express,  with  all  the 
richness  el  colouring,  his  figures  such 
as  he  saw  them,  frecjuently  overcharg¬ 
ed,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  dc 
ti'op  d' embonpoint.  He  principally 
excelled  in  the  magnificence  of  his 


compositions,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  light  and  shadow,  w  hich  he  reduced 
to  certain  rules,  and  froni  which  he 
reaped  the  greatest  advantage.  As 
an  able  artist  he  likewise  received  (on- 
siderabie  assistance  fre  us  a  briisiant 
and  nuir.i  rous  school,  w  hich  he  forni- 
cd,  and  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  however  la¬ 
borious  and  expeditious  he  was,  to 
have  executed  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  pictures  be  left  behind  itim.  Of 
these,  though  many  were  not  wholly 
painted  by  himself,  there  are  none 
that  did  not  pass  through ’*his  hands, 
and  receive  his  last  touches ;  w  hich 
alone  require  a  force  of  genius,  and 
an  assiduity,  of  which  there  is  scarce 
any  example. 

Titiano  '  Veccelli,  born  at  Cadora, 
in  1477,  died  at  A'^enice,  1576. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Titian 
the  generality  of  painters  had  not  at¬ 
tained  the  art  of  expressing  flesh,  or 
making  it  appear  as  if  animated  upon 
the  cloth.  Giorgione,  his  colempo- 
rary  and  rival,  it  is  reported,  preced¬ 
ed  him  in  this  discovery  ;  but  by  em¬ 
ploying  colours  w  hich  were  by  far  too 
vigorous,  he  surpassed  the  bounds  of 
truth,  leaving  to  Titian  the  merits  of 
discovering  tints  more  agreeable  to 
the  beautiful  variety  of  nature.  For, 
when  he  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled,  we  find  in 
his  picture  a  delicacy  of  taste  and  an 
air  of  nobleness,  accompanied  with 
certain  adjustments  of  drapery,  w  hich 
please  frem  their  simplicity  ;  but  above 
all  his  colouring  expresses  a  carnation 
which  dazzles  from  its  clearness  and 
transparency.  When  he  presented  the 
portrait  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
We  neither  find  the  same  delicacy  nor 
the  same  tints,  but  a  pencil  more  vi¬ 
gorous,  and  a  touch  of  a  very  difi’er- 
efit  nature:  but  when  we  see  the  head 
of  an  old  man  by  him,  we  there  find 
{hose  inequalities  and  wrinkles  expres¬ 
sed  w  hich  an  advanced  age  imprints 
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upon  rcusitv  juir.ci*,  bn!  with  all 
truth  and  fi  Jeh^v  (d' cohm' inc,  which 
nature  herself  luesents  to  us.  The 
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Coruaro  faijuiv,  belon^iu”  to  his  grace 
the  duke  ot  Nf>r!liu!i)b(  riaf;d,  affords 
us  a  noble  exaiu|)ie  of  this  kind.  H  Js 
draperies,  iiis  skigs,  and  his  landscap* , 
ail  have  their  particular  touch,  and 
partake  of  that  tone  of  colouriiig 
whicli  is  iiaturai  to  each,  Hovvevei 
occupied  Titian  W'as  in  the  effects  of 
colouring,  we  sec,  when  we  consider 
his  admirable  productii  ns,  that  his 
mind  was  no  less  hUed  with  great  and 
subiime  ideas.  His  stile  of  drawing 
was  formed  upon  the  study  of  nature  ; 
Iiis  knowledge  in  tlie  opposition  of 
ligiit  and  shadow  was  great;  and  in 
the  local  colours  of  painting  no  bod\ 
ever  exceeded  him.  He  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  the  great  ;  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  rewarded  with 
honours  and  with  riches. 

Sir  Anthony  Vandvke,  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  15ff9>  fJiod  at  London,  l6’41. 

The  parents  of  this  celebrated  artist 
took  care  to  place  him  betimes  in  the 
school  of  Rubens;  and  this  judicious 
painter,  finding  in  him  an  amiable 
temper,  joined  to  a  happy  genius, 
made  it  pleasure  to  cultivate  and  ex¬ 
tend  both,  by  not  concealing  from  him 
any  part  of  that  knowledge  which  he 
himself  had  attained  from  long  ex¬ 
perience.  Vandyke  was  yet  young 
when  he  was  capable  of  e?iecuiing 
pictures,  which  astonished,  as  much 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
painted,  as  the  general  knowledge 
which  reigned  throughout  the  whole. 
Rubens,  at  this  time,  gave  him  two 
pieces  of  advice  ;  the  first  was,  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  portraits,  in  which  he 
foresaw  he  would  excel ;  and  the  se¬ 
cond,  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  where 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  studies.  Vandvke  took 
this  counsel ;  nor  had  he  reason  to 
repent  it.  Venice  was  the  first  city 
lie  went  to,  where  he  leaped  great  ad 
vantage  from  the  worKs  of  Titian,  and 
utliei  masters  of  that  school.  Soon 


after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exeicising  his  abilities 
upon  the  portrait  of  cardinal  Bcnti- 
voglio,  which  justly  esteemed  the 
most  perfect  of  ti:e  kind  that  ever 
came  from  the  pencil  of  this  artist. 
But  llie  city  of  Genoa,  where  be  made 
a  more  considerable  stav,  is  the  thea- 
tte  on  which  he  ap)>eais  with  great 
glory;  I  lie  Balbi,  Durazzo,  and  other 
palaces  there,  contain  many  excellent 
[rortraits  painted  in  the  great  histori¬ 
cal  style.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country  he  enriched  it  with  an  imui- 
urerabie  quantity  of  fine  pieces;  but 
the  advantages  he  reaped  there  \vere 
not  proportioned  to  his  merits;  arid 
as  he  loved  to  make  a  figure,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  augment  his  fortune,  which 
he  fried  by  rhaking  a  four  to  England. 
Charles  1.  amongst  his  many  princely 
and  amiable  qualities,  was  a  passionate 
lover  of  the  arts,  and  particularly  of 
painting:  nor  was  Vandyke' deceived 
in  his  hopes.  The  king,  who  knew 
the  abiiities'of  this  artist,  received  him 
in  the  manner  he  wished.  He  often 
employed  his  pencil,  honoured  him 
frequently  by  his  visits,  and  sat  by 
him  whilst  he  painted.  The  nobility 
of  Charles’s  court,  follow'ed  his  exam¬ 
ple,  and  rivalled  each  other  in  Iherr 
politeness  to  the  king’s  favourite  pain¬ 
ter.  Vandyke  imbibed  the  principles 
Of  his  profession  at  an  early  period  of 
life;  he  improved  them  by  a  solidity 
cf  judgment,  and  a  lively  imagination. 
His  portraits  are  painted  with  infinite 
grace,  and  even  a  sublimity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  with  a  delicacy  and  freedom  of 
pencil  which  no  otlier  painter  ever  at¬ 
tained  to.  His  extremities  in  general, 
particularly  his  hands,  are  drawn  with 
the  utmost  precision  :  his  attitudes  are 
natural,  and  suited  to  the  different 
characters  which  lie  painted.  Hks 
dresses  are  elegant,  his  folds  simple 
and  rich,  and  his  manner  of  painting 
easy  and  agreeable:  to  all  w  hich  may 
be  added,  bis  peifect  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  light  and  shadow. 
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Journal  of  a  Country  Gentleman  in 
the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

NO  man  is  secure  from  misfor¬ 
tunes.  I  set  up  for  being  high  sheiiff’for 
the  county  no  less  than  three  times, 
and  yet  my  opponent  carried  it  against 
me  every  time.  But  though  my 
country  is  unwilling  to  grant  me  the 
honour  of  being  high  sheriff,  they  are 
ready  enough  to  load  me  vvith  labo¬ 
rious  offices;  and  now  am  I  elected 
as  a  burgess  to  serve  in  parliament, 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  I 
have  used  to  get  myself  excused. 
This  is  a  hard  duty,  a  very  expensive 
one  too,  and  nothing  but  danger  to 
be  gained  by  it;  but  it  is  all  done  b}' 
a  wicked  corruption  in  the  borough  i 
serve.  There  are,  it  seems,  three  gen- 
llemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  more 
.  interest  than  I;  and  because  they  arc 
not  sparing  in  treating  the  aldermen 
and  mayor  with  strong  drink,  they 
always  got  themselves  cleanly  off. — 
The  moment  there  is  any  discourse  of 
an  election,  their  beer  is  broached, 
and  the  drunken  mob  are  made  to 
consider  them  as  unfit  to  serve.  Thus 
I  must  prepare  to  go  to  town,  although 
it  be  sixty  miles  cff,  with  a  wife  and 
family. 

Monday.  Very  busy  in  preparing 
for  our  journey  to  town,  which  will 
take  ns  not  above  thiee  days  upon  the 
road,  as  our  horses  are  good,  and  we 
intend  to  use  great  expedition.  J 
have  settled  the  order  of  our  journey 
as  follows.— J\Iy  wife  to  ride  l)ehind 
the  foot-boy,  and  my  daughter  her 
bind  myself,  w  hich  will  be  less  bur¬ 
densome  to  the  horses  than  if  my  wife 
and  I  rode  together,  s]ie  being  a  little 
corpulent,  which  I  attiibute  to  her 
being  fond  of  good  living  which  1 
am  told  by  the  doctiess  of  our  coun¬ 
try  is  very  fattening.  As  I  intend  to 
cut  a  figure  in  town,  and  to  ride  into 
the  metropolis  with  some  splendor, 
we  must  have  ten  men  in  livery  to 
attend  us,  which,  riding  but  two  upon 


a  horse,  will  make  a  very  gallant  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  each  of  them  to  have 
,a  serge  doublet  of  yell^ow,  adorned 
with  worsted  fringe. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  taking  leave  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  some  of  them  shed  tears  at  opr 
intended  departure.  However,  all 
dangers  must  be  faced  for  the  good  of 
our  country,  though  we  should  never 
see  our  fire-side  again. 

Tuesday.  Upon  the^  road.  My 
wife  and  daughter,  having  taken  a 
toast  and  tanka r<l  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  setting  out,  in  order  to  keep  the 
wind  off  their  stomachs,  are,  I  find, 
in  good  spfirits,  and  able  to  travel  two 
or  three  miles  before  breakfast:  we 
have  however  sent  on  the  running 
footman  before  us,  to  bespeak  a  pound 
of  beef  steaks  a-piece  at  the  house  of 
one  of  my  tenants,  'who  occasionally 
keeps  an  inn,  and  has  sometimes  four 
or  five  customers  a  week,  when  in  a 
run  of  business.  My  daughter  at 
breakfast  complains  of  the  dressing 
of  the  beef,  being  very  delicate  in  her 
eating:  but  this  daintiness  I  must  in 
some  measure  ascribe  to  her  mother, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  allege, 
prefers  onions  to  garlic  in  her  gravy. 

Wednesday .  My  daughter  having 
never  been  from  home  above  four 
miles  before  this  time,  (she  being  not 
as  yet  arrived  at  her  twentieth  year) 
greatly  diverts  me  with  her  remarks 
upon  all  that  offers.  VVe  are  over- 
la-ken  on  the  road  by  a  drove  of  oxen, 
which  are  going  to  be  sold' in  London, 
and  though  1  used  every  method  to 
make  ray  servants  keep  up  with  them, 
yet  they  leave  us  far  behind.  My 
wife  complains  of  her  bones  aching 
with  the  rapidity  of  our  progress. 
Her  pillion  broke  down:  two  hours 
taken  by  our  armourer  to  put  it  to 
rights  again. 

Thursday.  Having  taken  a  hearty 
breakfast,  we  set  foru'ard,  knowing 
that  we  had  a  long  stage  of  it  until  din^ 
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ner  time.  Posterit}'  will  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  it  is  tiue,  w'e  were  not 
able  to  get  to  tlinner  until  it  was  near 
two  o’clock  ;  which  is  so  late  an  hour, 
that  my  wife’s  appetite  was  quite 
spoiled  with  waiting  :  she  was  just  able 
to  get  down  the.  leg  and  wing  of  a 
goose,  with  much  pressing.  And  here 
I  cannot  help  complaining  of  our  ras¬ 
cally  host,  who  charged  for  every 
article  double  price.  We  had  but  a 
fat  goose,  a  bacon  ham,  fivo  pound 
of  black  puddings,  and  a  white  pot; 
gnd  yet  for  this  trifling  fare,  the  rogue 
had  the  conscience  to  charge  us  for 
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eating  and  strong  drink,  two  shillings 
and  uinepence. 

Friday,  In  town.  We  made  a 
goodly -show  in  marching  up  through 
Cheapside.  Some  of  the  citizens  left 
their  shops  to  gaze  at  us.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  in  high  spirits:  she  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  lo  the  queen  shortly,  from 
whence  she  is  to  see  the  Tower,  the 
Abbey,  and,  but  that  she  is  afraid  of 
crossing  the  water,  she  might  take  a 
boat  to  the  play-house,  However, 
one  play  she  must  see,  because  I  would 
do  things  genteelly.  This,  with  a  new 
gown  and  fardingale,  will,  I  hope, 
content  her. 

Saturday,  At  the  Parliament 
House.  We  sat  very  late;  it  was 
near  one  ©"'clock  in  the  afternoon  be¬ 
fore  we  parted  ;  so  that  upon  coming 
home  to  my  lodgings,  dinner  was  quite 
spoiled.  But  if  a  petty  constable  acts 
without  murmuring,  why  should  1? 
After  dinner,  sat  down  to  a  game  ot 
gleck  with  a  very  gcntleman-like  per¬ 
son,  a  fellow-lodger  of  our’s — luck 
run  against  me. 

IMtunorandum.  Never  more  to 
touch  a  card. — Actuall}  lost  one  shil¬ 
ling  and  four-pence  at  a  single  sitting: 
am  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  ol  m\ 
antagonist;  but  I  am  resolved  to  be  a 
dupe  to  play  no  longer. 

Sunday.  Ordered  the  family  to 
be  up  very  early,  to  prepareTor  goin; 
to  Ihe  parish  chuich,  lest,  if  no. 


coming  in  time,  we  should  lose  our 
places;  wdiich  my  hostess  tells  me/ 
happens  but  too  often.  I  do  not  like 
this  new-fashioned  London  method  of 
curtailing  the  service.  The  reading 
of  the  Homily  took  up  but  an  hour 
a'nd  a  half,  which  is  much  too  short 
for  inculcating  a  proper  sense  of  our 
duty.  A  lady  of  high  distinction 
gave  great  disgust  to  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence,  being  actually  detected  in  a 
whisper  while  the  service  was  reading. 
Asv.1  was  resolved  to  be  charitable,  I 
put  for  myself  and  family  three  half¬ 
pence  into  the  poor’s  box.  This 
coming  to  London  is  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  1  seldom  go  back  again, 
but  I  find  myself  at  least  fifteen  pounds 
the  poorer.  My  wife  alone  costs  me 
six  pounds  of  the  money :  she  likes 
London  so  well,  she  would  stay  half 
the  year;  but  I  am  resolved  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  ever  the  business  of 
the  house  will  permit. 

R.  B — R. 


In  Biddeford  Church-yard,  Devon* 

THE  wedding-day  appointed  was^ 
And  wedding  cIothe.s  provided ; 
But  ere  that  day  did  come,  alas  ! 

He  sicken’d  and  he  die  did. 


Impromptu, 

ON  the  death  of  a  certain  primi¬ 
tive  physician  being  inserted  in  the 
newspaper,  and  afterwards  contra¬ 
dicted  by  himself,  in  a  very  pompous 
address  to  the  public,  in  which  he  as¬ 
serts  that  he  is  nut  only  alive,  but 
alive  also  lo  the  complaints  and  in- 
iirmities  of  his  afflicted  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  and  anxioiisily  desirous  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  usual  relief,  derived 
from  his  superior  physical  knowledge 
and  transcendent  abilities. 

They  say  I’m  dead,  I  say  they  lie! 

1  phy.sics,  bleeds  ’em,  sweats  ’em; 

If  after  that  my  patients  die. 

With  all  my  heart. 


I.  Lets — emt. 
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Female  Courtship, 

,  * 

TWO  or  tkree  looks  whea  yoar  swain 
wants  a  kiss, 

Two  or  three  nocs  when  he  bids  you  say 
yes, 

Two  or  three  smiles  when  you  utter  the  no, 

Two  or  three  trowhs  if  he  offers  to  go  ; 

Two  or  three  speeches,  like,  Ah,  go  away, 

Two  or  three  times  you  miut  hold  him  to 
stay ; 

Two  or  three  laughs  when  astray  for  small 
chat, 

Two  or  three  tears,  though  you  can’t  tell 
for  what ; 

Two  or  three  letters  when  vows  are  begun, 

Two  or  three  quarrels  before  you  have  done : 

Two  or  three  meetings  to  walk  here  and 
there, 

Two  or  three  nights  to  the  court-house  re- 
pa,ir  •- 

Two  or  three  dances  to  make  you  jocose, 

Two  or  three  hpurs  in  a  corner  sit  close  ; 

Two  or  three  starts  when  he  bids  you  elope, 

Two  or  three  glances  to  intimate  hope; 

Two  or  three  pau>s,es  before  you  are.  won, 

Two  or  three  fainliugs  to  let  him  press  oa  ; 

Two  or  three  sighs  when  you’ve  wasted 
yourtiars, 

Two  or  three  hems  when  the  chaplain  ap¬ 
pears. 

Two  or  three  squeezes  whep  the  handh- 
gi^en  away. 

Two  or  three  coughs  w  hen  you  come  to, 
ohey\ 

Two  or  three  courtsies  when  marriage  is 
over, 

Two  or  three  honeys  discovering  your  lover ; 

Two  or  three  steps  towards  your  home 
run, 

Two  or  three  kisses,  tho’  ask’d  but  for  one ; 

Two  or  three  lasses  may  ha>4e  by  these 
rhymes, 

Two  or  three  husbands,  tho’  hard  are  the 
times. 


The  Lawyer, 

A  KNOTTY  point,  a  lawyer  had. 
Which  no  one  e’er  resolv’d  ; 

He  try’d  the  bar  and  e’en  the  bench — 
They’re  all  in  doubts  revolv’d. 

At  length  he  recollected  well. 

He  had  ane  friend  behind — 

Old  Satan  h;?d  not  yet  been  ask’d, 
Though  always  in  his  mind, 

Aw^y  the  lawyer  posts  in  baste 
With  briefs  unto  the  devil. 

Who  soon  resolv’d  this  knotty  point. 
And  added  very  civil-— 


''  Since  you  and  I  pursue  one  trade, 

“  O  let  us  never  part” — 

Agreed,  egad,”  the  lawyer  cry’d, 

“  I’ll  stay  with  all  my  heart!” 

From  that  time  forth  the  lawyer  stay’d. 
And  practis’d  mighty  well — • 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  said, 

That  rogues  thrive  best  in  — ^ 


The  Head  of  the  House, 

DRHS’f^LLA  had  oft  by  her  husband  been 
told, 

"he  neighbours  all  knew  her  a  termagant 
scold  ; 

For  himself,  he  W’as  seldom  permitted  to 
speak. 

And  was  cruelly  hen-peck’d,  like  poor 
Jerry  Sneak, 

It  length,  in  revenge,  she  cornuted  her 
spouse, 

ro  let  the  world  know — he  was  head  of  the 
house. 


The  Monkies, 

WHOE'ER  with  curious  eye  hath  rang’d 
Thro’  Ovid’s  Tales,  bath  seen, 

How  Jove,  incensed,  to  monkies  chang’d 
A  tribe  of  worthless  men. 

Repentant  soon  th’  offending  race, 

Intreat  the  ifiijur’d  pow’r, 

To  give  them  back  the  human  face, 

And  reason’s  aid  restore. 

Jove,  sooth'd  at  length,  his  ear  inclin’d^ 
And  granted  half  their  prayer; 

But  t’other  half,  he  bid  the  w  ind 
Disperse  in  empty  air. 

Scarce  had  the  thund’rer  given  the  nod, 
I'hat  shook  the  vaulted  skies, 

With  haughtier  air,  the  creatures  strode^ 
And  stretch’d  their  dwindled  size. 

The  hair  iu  curls  luxuriant  now. 

Around  their  temples  spread; 

The  tail  that  once  did  hang  below. 

Now-’  dangled  from  the  head. 

rhe  head  remains  unchang’d  within, 

Nor  alter’d  much  the  face; 

It  still  retains  its  native  grin, 

And  all  its  old  grimace. 

Thus,  half  transform’d,  and  half  the  same, 
Jove  bade  them  take  their  place, 

(Restoring  them  their  ancient  claim) 
Amoqg  the  human  race. 

Map,  with  contempt  the  brute  survey’d. 
Nor  would  a  name  bestow  ; 

But  woman  lik’d  the  motley  breed. 

And  call’d  the  thing  a — beau. 
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Authentic  Memoirs  of  Mr.  James 

Qum,  the  celebrated  Comedian. 

Mil.  James  Quin  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  in  the  vear  i6'Q3.  Various 
are  the  reports  of  his  family.  Some 
have  averred,  that  his  father  was  an 
American,  and  that  James  was  the  ib 
legitimate  issue  of  a  criminal  corres¬ 
pondence,  wliicii  his  father  kept  up 
in  Ireland,  upon  his  return  from  the 
western  hemispiiere,  and  that  on  this 
account  he  was  deprived  of  his  patri¬ 
monial  expectations.  This  imaginary 
lineage  was  never  allowed  by  Quin 
himself:  on  the  contrary,  he  always 
asserted  that  his  father  was  an  English 
gentleman,  who  some  years  after  his 
soiPs  birth,  settled  in  Ireland,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  ssnall  fortune,  which  his 
natural  generosity  and  beniticence 
greatly  incumbered.  James’s  educa¬ 
tion  was  such  as  suited  the  station 
w  hich  seemed  to  be  .allotted  for  him, 
that  of  a  gentleman  :  after  having  gone 
through  the  necessary  prelude  ol 
grammar  school  learning,  he  was  sent 
to  tiie  university  of  Dublin,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  near  twenty 
years  of  age. 

His  father  destined  him  for  the  bar ; 
and  at  this  period  he  came  over  to 
England  to  pursue  his  studies  in  ju¬ 
risprudence.  To  this  end  he  took 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  for 
sometime  studied  Coke  upon  Littleton 
with  the  usual  success  of  young  Temp¬ 
lars,  who  consider  their  situation,  so 
particularly  adapted  for  pleasure,  as 
no  way  compatible  with  so  dry  and 
tedious  an  application.  A  life  of 
gaiety  and  dissipation  took  place,  and 
he  found  amuch  stronger  disposition 
to  read  Shakspeare  than  the]  Statutes 
at  large. 

About  this  time  his  father  died, 
when  he  found  his  patrimony  so  very 
small,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
his  supporting,  himself  upon  it ;  and 
this  induced  him  to  begin  seriously  to 


think  of  availing  himself  of  those  ta- 
lents  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  repair  by  liis  own  merit 
the  effects  of  his  father’s  generosity 
and  too  liberal  hospitality.  His  good 
sense  soon  pointed  out  to  him,  that 
as  he  bad  made  but  a  very  small 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  law,  so 
he  could  not  expect  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  present  pursuit  but  at  a  very 
distant  period  ;  a  young  counsellor  of 
tlie  greatest  merit  has  many  obstacles 
to  surmount  before  he  obtains  any  con¬ 
siderable  practice ;  chance  and  interest 
are  great  auxiliaries  to  his  success,  as 
many  a  veteran  barrister  has  much 
reason  to  complain.  Besides,  his  finan¬ 
ces  were  so  circumscribed,  that  there 
was  scarce  a  practicability  of  bis  ac¬ 
complishing  himself  in  this  profession 
without  some  temporary  support. 

These  reasons  soon  induced  him 
to  quit  his  present  pursuit,  and  there 
appeared  to  him  no  where  so  fair  a 
prospect  as  the  stage.  He  had  many 
requisites  to  form  a  good  actor :  an 
expressive  countenance ;  a  marking 
eye ;  a  clear  voice,  full  and  melodi¬ 
ous  ;  an  extensive  memory,  founded 
upon  a  long  application  to  our  best 
classic  authors;  an  enthusiastic  admi¬ 
ration  of  Shakspeare;  a  happy  and 
articulate  pronunciation  ;  and  a  ma¬ 
jestic  figure.  He  bad  for  some  time 
associated  with  most  of  the  capital 
actors  of  this  period  ;  he  was  frequent¬ 
ly  in  company  with  Booth  and  Wilks, 
and  formed  avery>strict  intimacy  with 
Ryan.  It  was  to  the  last  of  these 
that  he  opened  his  mind  with  respect 
to  coming  upon  the  stage.  Ryan  was 
charmed  to  find  his  friend  so  sincerely 
approve  *of  his  plan  of  life,  as  to  Le 
desirous  of  adopting  it;  and  he  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  managers  of  the 
rheatre-Royal  in  Druiy-Lane,  wlio 
engaged  him  in  August  17t7,  to  ap¬ 
pear  thesucceeding  wiottr. 

Mr.  Quin  made  his  first  appearance 
at  Drury-lane,  in  the  year  17 18.  At 
i,hat  tiuieof  day,  seniority  of  date  was 
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considered  with  as  much  jealousy  in  ]1 
the  green-room  as  in  the  army  or  navy: 
and  an  actor  that  should  have  at  once 
rushed  upon  the  town,  with  all  the 
powders  of  a  Betterton  or  a  Booth,  in 
a  capital  character,  would  have  been 
looked  upon  by  his  competitors  for 
fame  as  little  better  than  an  usurper 
of  talents  and  applause.  Besides  the 
manager  consitlered  acting  as  a  mere 
mechanical  acquisition,  that  nothing 
but  time  could  procure  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  every  one  in  his  company  was 
to  serve  his  apprenticeship  before  he 
attempted  being  even  a  journeyman 
actor.  This  accounts  for  Quin’s  remain¬ 
ing  for  so  long  a  time  the  mere  scene 
drudge,  the  faggot  of  the  drama.  He, 
at  length,  however,  performed  some 
capital  parts,  and  his  name  made  its 
appearance  in  the  bills,  (though  not 
in  capitals)  annexed  to  Banquo  in 
Macbeth,  and  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  in  Richard  the  Third. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  17<0,  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  great  theatrical  powers.  Upon 
the  revival  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  at  Lincoln’s-Inri-Fields,  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Rich  was  then 
manager,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
whole  company  who  would  undertake 
the  part  of  Falstaif;  Rich  was  there¬ 
fore  inclined  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  representing  it,  when  Quin  hap* 
pening  to  come  in  his  way,  said,  if 
he  pleased,  he  would  attempt  it.— 
**  Hem  !”  said  Rich,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff — You  attempt  Falstaff! — why 
(hem !)  you  might  as  well  think  of 
acting  Cato  after  Booth.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Falstaff,  young  man,  is  quite  ano¬ 
ther  character  from  what  you  think 
(taking  another  pinch  of  snuff  )  “  it  is 
uot  a  little  snivelling  part  that  that  — 
in  short  that  any  one  can  do. — There 
is  not  a  man  among  you  that  has  any 
idea  of  the  part  but  myself. — It  is 
quite  out  of  your  walk. — No,  never 
lliink  of  Falstaff — it  is  quite — quite 
»ut  of  your  walk,  indeed,  young  man." 


This  was  the  reception  his  first  effort 
of  stepping  out  of  the  faggot-walk 
met  with,  and  for  some  days  he  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  ever  doing  Fal¬ 
staff,  or  indeed  s[jeaking  upon  the 
stage,  except  it  were  to  deliver  a 
message.  Ryan,  who  at  that  time 
bad  the  eat  and  confidence  of  Rich, 
having  heard  Quin,  long  before  he 
thought  of  coming  on  the  stage,  re¬ 
peal  some  passages  in  the  character  of 
Falstaff,  prevailed  upon  the  manager 
to  let  Quin  rehearse  tfiem  before  him; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  but  not 
much  to  his  master’s  satisfaction. — 
However,  as  the  case  was  desperate, 
and  either  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor  must  have  been  laid  aside^  or 
Quin  perform  Falstaff ;  this  alterna¬ 
tive,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  Rich 
to  admit  James  into  this  part. 

The  first  night  of  his  appearance  in 
this  character,  he  surprised  and  asto¬ 
nished  the  audience  :  no  actor  before 
ever  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Shakspeare 
had  by  intuition  drawn  the  knight  so 
long  before  for  Quin  only  to  represent. 
The  just  applause  he  met  with  upon 
this  occasion  is  incredible:  continued 
clappings  and  peals  of  laughter,  in 
some  measure  interrupted  the  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  though  it  was  impossible 
that  any  regulariiy  whatever  could 
have  more  increased  the  mirth,  or 
excited  the  approbation  of  the  au- 
ence. 

When  Quin  was  first  engaged  at 
Drury-lane,  he  succeeded  the  elder 
Mills  in  all  the  capital  paits  of  tragedy; 
and  Delane  supplied  his  place  at  Lint 
coln’s-Inn-Fields,  after  having  per¬ 
formed  for  some  time  with  tolerable 
success  at  Goodmaffs-Fields,  But  it 
was  upon  Booth’s  quitting  the  stage, 
on  account  of  his  illness,  that  Quin 
shone  forth  in  all  his  splendor  ;  and 
yet  be  had  the  diffidence  upon  the 
first  night  of  his  appearing  in  Cato,  tq 
insert  in  the  bills,  that  the  part  of  Cato 
would  be  only  attempted  by  Mr,  Quin. 
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The  modesty  of  this  invitation  pro-/ 
duced  a  full  house,  and  a  favourable 
audience,  but  the  actor’s  own  peculiar 
merit  effected  more.  When  he  came 
to  that  part  of  the  play  where  his 
dead  son  is  brought  in  upon  the  bier, 
Quin  in  speaking  these  words. 

Thanks  to  the  Gods  ! — my  boy  has  done 
“  his  duty,’^ 

SO  affected  the  whole  house,  that  thev 
cried  out  with  a  continued  acclama¬ 
tion,  Booth  outdojie  !  Booth  outdone! 

Yet  this  was  not  the  summit  of  his 
applause  ;  for  W'hen  he  repeated  the 
famous  soliloquy,  he  was  enchored  to 
that  degree,  that,  though  it  was  sub¬ 
mitting  to  an  impropriety,  he  indulged 
the  audience  with  its  repetition.  ! 

We  now  approach  that  period, 
when  Mr.  Quin’s  loss  to  the  stage  was 
in  many  respects,  irreparable.  At  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  the  year  1748, 
Quin  having  taken  umbrage  at  Rich’s 
behaviour,  retired  in  a  fit  of  spleen 
and  resentment  to  Bath,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  being  under  engagements  to 
that  manager.  Though  Rich  ought  ] 
to  have  known  that  Quin  never  put 
up  with  any  insult,  and  though  he  loo 
late  repented  of  what  he  had  done, 
yet  he  thought  by  treating  him  with 
silent  contempt,  to  make  him  submit 
to  his  own  terms.  On  the  other  hand. 
Quin,  whose  generous  heart  began 
now  to  relent  having  used  his  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  so  cavalierly,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  his  resentment  to  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  wrote  early  the  next  season 
a  laconic  epistle  to  Rich  in  these 
words : 

“  I  am  at  Bath.  Quin!* 

Rich  thought  this  by  no  means  a  suf¬ 
ficient  apology  for  his  behaviour,  and 
returned  an  answ'er,  in  almost  as  la¬ 
conic,  though  not  quite  so  civil  a 
manner. 

Stay  there,  and  be  damned.  Rich!’ 

This  reply  cost  the  public  one  of  the 


greatest  ornaments  of  the  stage  ;  for 
as  he  and  Mr.  Garrick  did  not  agree 
very  well  together,  whilst  they  con¬ 
tinued  rival  actors,  he  could  not 
brook  submitting  to  his  competitor 
in  dramatic  fame ;  and  as  he  now  took 
a  firm  resolution  of  never  engaging 
with  “  so  insolent  a  blockhead  !”  as 
he  stiled  Rich  for  the  answer,  there 
was  no  theatrical  door  opened  for  him, 
without  he  had  turned  opera  singer. 
He  nevertheless  came  from  Bath  in 
the  year  1749,  to  play  the  part  of 
Otheilo,  at  Covent-garden  theatre, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  suffer- 
rers  by  the  fire  in  Cornhili,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the 
year  1748:  and  he  afterwuirds  con¬ 
tinued  many  successive  years  to  Lon¬ 
don,  to  perform  the  character  of  Sir 
John  Falstafij  for  his  old  and  trusty 
friend  Ryan;  but  in  the  year  1754, 
having  lost  two  of  his  front  teetii,  he 
was  compelled  to  decline  the  task, 
and  wrote  a  comic  epistk  to  Ryan 
upon  this  occasion. 

“  Mv  dear  Friend, 

“There  is  no  person  on  earth, 
whom  1  would  sooner  serve  than  Ryan 
—but,  by  God,  I  will  whistle  Falstaft* 
for  no  man.” 

Mr.  Quin  had,  during  the  course  of 
his  acting,  from  his  judgment  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  cor¬ 
rected  many  mistakes  which  our  im¬ 
mortal  bard,  Shakspeare  had  by 
oversight,  or  the  volatileness  of  his 
genius,  suffered  to  creep  into  his 
works ;  he  also  changed  many  obso¬ 
lete  phrases  in  his  favorite  poet,  and 
restored  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
various  words  to  the  stage,  from 
whence  it  had  been  long  banished.  - 
These  talents,  joined  to  his  merit  as 
an  actor,  recommended  him  to  the 
observation  of  his  late  roval  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  pre- 
seiit  majesty,  who  appoiiited  him  lo 
mstruct  his  children  in  the  true  pro« 
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rumci^tioii  of  iheir  uiother  tongue. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  tlie  more 
effectually,  ii  was  necessary  they 
should  accustom  themselves  to  the 
reading  of  Milton,  and  some  of  our 
best  dramatic  poets;  this  naturally 
created  in  them  a  desire  to  perform 
the  parts  they  rehearsed  ;  and  liis  late 
royal  [jighness,  who  was  a  tender  and 
indulgent  father,  readily  gratitied  their 
inclination.  Mr.  Quin  perfecter^  his 
royal  pupils  in  their  parts,  and  his 
present  majesty,  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  represented  several  plays  under 
his  tuition  at  Leicester-house. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  joy  he 
felt,  when  he  was  from  time  to  time 
informed  of  tlie  virtuous  and  gracious 
disposition  of  his  royal  pupil  contem¬ 
plating  with  pleasure,  tiie  felicity  of 
the  nation  under  so  good  and  just  a 
prince ;  and  upon  being  informed  with 
what  elegance  and  noble  propriety  his 
majesty  delivered  his  first  gracious 
speech  fiom  the  throne,  he  cried  out  in 
a  kind  of  extacy — “  Ay — I  taught  the 
boy  to  speak’’-— Nor  did  his  majesty 
forget  his  old  tutor,  though  so  re¬ 
mote  from  court ;  and  it  is  positively 
averred,  that  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  gave  orders,  without 
any  application  being  made  to  him, 

'  that  a  genteel  pension  should  be  paid 
Mr.  Quin  duriiig  his  life. 

It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Quin  was  not 
in  absolute  need  of  this  royal  benefac¬ 
tion  ;  for,  upon  quitting  the  stage,  he 
thought  it  was  prudent  to  make  some 
provision  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  and  as  he  was  never  married, 
and  had  none  but  distant  relations, 
be  resolved  to  sink  half  of  his  small 
fortune,  in  order  to  procure  an  easy 
competence.  The  duke  of  B- — — , 
“  who  always  professed  a  great  regard 
for  him,  hearing  of  his  design,  sent 
for  him,  and  very  generously  told  him 
that  he  would  grant  him  an  annuity  for 
bis  life,  upon  much  better  terms  than 
any  he  could  procure  from  persons 
’^'lio  made  a  piofcssion  of  granting 


annuities;  and  so  in  reality  he  did^  for 
Mr.  Quin  obtained  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  two  thous.u.d 
pounds.  With  this  provision  then,  and 
about  two  thousand  nn^re  he  had 
in  the  funds,  he  retired  to  Rath, 
a  place  he  had  always  in  his  eye 
for  a  retreat,  as  the  manner  of  living, 
and  the  company  tiiat  associated 
there,  were  so  entirely  consonant  to 
his  plan  of  life  ;  lie  accordingly  hired 
a  house  there,  and  had  it  fitted  up  in 
a  decent,  not  elegant  manner. 

We  may  now  suppose  Mr,  Quin  at 
Bath  ;  but  before  we  fix  him  there 
for  good,  we  must  relate  an  adventure 
that  happened  at  (he  Bedford  coffee¬ 
house  about  this  time.  Th.  Ctbber, 
whose  impertinence  constantly  kept 
pace  with  his  vanity,  having  taken 
something  amiss  that  Quin  had  said 
concerning  his  acting,  came  one  nigiJt 
strutting  into  the  coffee-house,  and 
having  walked  up  to  the  fire-place, 
he  said,  “  He  was  come  to  call  that 
capon-loined  rascal  to  an  account  for 
taking  liberties  with  his  character.’^ 
Somebody  told  him  he  had  passed  by 
Quin,  who  was  sitting  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  in  the  window'. — 

“  Ay,  so  I  have  sure  enough,”  says 
he,  “  but  I  see  he  is  busy  talking  to 
Rich,  and  I  won’t  disturb  them  now. 
I’ll  take  another  opportunity,” — 

“  But,”  continued  his  informer,  find¬ 
ing  the  backwardness  of  Cibber,  and 
willing  to  have  some  sport,  “  he  sets 
off  for  Bath  to-morrow,  and  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  in  town  again  this  twelve- 
month.” — “  Is  that  the  case,”  said 
Cibber,  (somewhat  nettled  at  finding 
his  courage  was  suspected)  “  then 
I’ll  e’en  chastise  him  now.”— ‘Upon 
this  he  goes  up  to  Quin,  and  calls  out 
aloud,  “  You — Mr.  Quiu,  1  think  you 
call  yourself,  I  insist  upon  satisfaction 
for  the  affront  you  gave  me  yesterday 
— damme.” — “If  you  have  a  mind  to 
be  flogged,”  (replied  Quin)  “  Til  do 
it  for  you  with  all  my  heart,  d-mn  me.”  ‘ 
“  Draw,  Sir,”  resumetJ  Cibber,  “  or 
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ril  be  througii  your  guts  tbisjnstynt.” 
**  This”  (said  Qiiiu)  “  is  an  improper 
place  to  rehearse  Lord  Foppington  in  ; 
but  if  you’ll  go  under  the  Piazza,  1 
may,  perhaps,  make  you  put  up  your 
sword  faster  than  you  drew  it.” — 
Cibber  now  went  out  ;  Quin  followed, 
when  they  immediately  drew — ^Cibber 
parried  and  retreated  as  far  as  the 
garden  rails,  when  Quin,  tired  witii 
trifling  so  long,  made  a  lunge,  in  do¬ 
ing  which  lie  tumbled  over  a  stone: 
Cibber  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
apcident,  made  a  thrust  at  liim,  slight¬ 
ly  wounded  him  in  (he  forehead,  and 
ran  off  full  speed  tow'ards  the  church, 
as  if  for  sanctuary. 

From  the  lime  that  Quin  retired 
from  the  stage,  a  good  harmony  sub¬ 
sisted,  and  a  regular  correspondence 
w'as  carried  on  between  Mr.  Garrick 
and  him;  and  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  friends  in  the  metropolis  once  a 
year,  as  he  generally  did  in  autumn, 
he  as  constantly  passed  a  week  or  two 
at  Mr.  Garrick’s  villa  at  Hampton. 
His  last  excursion  thither  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1765,  was  productive  of  the 
most  agreeable  sallies  of  wit  and  mer¬ 
riment.  Mr.  Garrick’s  travels  fur¬ 
nished  such  new  and  entertaining  to¬ 
pics  of  discourse,  and  Mr.  Quin’s  re¬ 
marks  such  unexpected  strokes  of 
fancy,  as  enlivened  the  conversation 
to  a  degree  that  is  almost  incredible. 

During  the  stay  he  made  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  he  had  an  eruption  on  his  hand, 
which  the  faculty  were  of  opinion 
would  turn  to  a  mortification;  and 
this  intimation  greatly  damped  his 
spirits,  as  the  thought  of  losing  a  limb 
appeared  to  him  more  terrible  than 
death  itself;  he  therefore  resolved, 
let  what  might  be  the  consequence, 
not  to  suffer  an  amputation.  Whether 
this  dreadful  perspective  so  violently 
affected  his  spirits  as  to  throw  him 
into  a  hypochondria,  or  whether  the 
natural  bad  habit  of  his  body  brought 
on  a  fever,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
one  of  the  malignant  kind  succeeded ; 


and  wiien  he  was  out  of  all  danger 
wifli  respect  to  his  hand,  he  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  this  fatal  disorder. 

During  his  illtiess  he  bad  taken  such 
large  quantities  of  bark,  as  to  occasion 
an  incessant  drought,  wdiich  nothins: 
could  asswage ;  and  being  willing  to 
live  as  long  as  he  could  without  pain, 
he  discontinued  taking  any  meciicines 
for  upwards  of  a  week  before  his  death 
and  (luring  this  period  he  was  in  very 
good  spirits.  The  day  before  he  died 
he  drank  a  botdeof  claret,  and  being 
sensible  of  In's  apj)roac}iing  end,  he 
said,  “  He  could  wish  that  the  last 
tragic  scene  was  over,  though  he  was 
in  hopes  he  should  be  able  to  go 
through  it  with  becoming  dignity.” 
He  was  not  mistaken,  and  departed 
this  life  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of 
January,  1766,  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  morniug,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age. 

Enigmatical  List  of  Authors^ 

IRON  purified. 

The  head  of  a  convent. 

Learn  perfectly  and  be  sorrowful. 

A  city  in  England. 

A  town  in  Kent. 

A  place  of  worship  and  part  of  a 
mountain. 

Mean  and  part  of  a  definitive  article. 

A  precious  metal,  and  a  worker  in . 
the  same. 

Four-sevenths  ofatiofficerof  aconn- 
ty,  and  part  of  a  poem  written  by^Mr. 
Pope. 

A  tremulous  motion  and  a  weapon. 

Motionless,  the  termination  of  an 
active  participle,  and  a  colleciton  of 
ships. 

Half  of  an  interjection  that  expres-s 
ses  wonder,  and  three-fourths  of  a 
volatile  substance.  • 

The  centre,  and  twenty  hundred 
weight. 

Part  of  a  beautiful  flower,  and  the 
property  of  no  person. 

What  the  Jews  are  forbidden  to 
eat  by  the  law  of  Moses. 
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George  IL 

THE  character  of  this  monarch  it 
is  not  easy  either  lo  mistake  or  to 
misrepresent.  Endoweti  by  nature 
with  an  understancling  by  no  means 
comprehensive,  he  had  taken  little 
pains  to  improve  and  expand  his  ori 
ginal  powers  by  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Equally  a  stranger  to  learning 
and  the  arts,  he  saw  the  rapid  increase 
of  both  under  his  reign,  without  ccn- 
tributing  in  the  remotest  degree  to  ac¬ 
celerate  that  progression  by  any  mode 
of  encouragement,  or  even  be-tov\ing, 
probably,  a  single  thought  on  the 
means  of  their  advanceiitent.  In¬ 
heriting  all  the  political  prejudices  of 
his  father,  he  was  never  able  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  views  beyond  the  adjustment 
of  the  Germanic  balance  of  power; 
and  resting  with  unsuspicious  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  that  system  into  which  he  bad 
been  early  initiated,  he  never  rose  to 
the  conception  of  that  simple,  digni¬ 
fied,  and  impartial  conduct,  which  it 
is  equally  the  honour  and  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  maintain  in  all  the 
complicated  contests  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  states. 

In  the  internal  government  of  his 
kingdoms,  George  11.  appears  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
Contemplation  of  his  system  of  foreign 
politics.  The  general  principles  of 
liis  administration,  both  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious,  were  libera!  and  just.  Those 
penal  statutes  which  form  the  disgrace 
of  our  judicial  code,  were  in  his  reign 
meliorated  and  virtually  suspended, 
by  the  superior  mildness  and  equity 
of  the  executive  oower;  and  it  was  a 
well  known  and  memorable  decla¬ 
ration  of  this  benificent  monarch, 
“  that  during  Ids  reign  there  should 
be  no  persecution  for  conscience  sake.’' 
Though  subject  to  frequent  sallies  of 
passion,  they  were  transient,  and 
marked  by  no  serious  effects.  On 
various  occasions  he  had  given  signal 
deinonstralibiis  pf  personal  bravery; 


nor  did  the  genera!  tenour  of  his  con¬ 
duct  exhibit  proofs  less  striking  of  his 
rectitude  and  integrity  :  and  if  he  can¬ 
not  be  ranked  among  the  greatest,  he 
is  at  least  entitled  to  be  classed  with 
the  most  respectable  princes  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  his  me¬ 
mory  is  deservedly  held  in  national 
esteem  and  veneration. 

The  general  stare  of  literature  and 
the  arts  during  his  reign  received  A 
shadow  of  protection  and  encouiage- 
ment  in  the  countenance  given  by 
queen  Caroline  (a  princess  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  understanding  and  much  li¬ 
berality  of  sentiment)  to  several 
learned  men  with  whom  she  loved  to 
converse.  The  prince  of  Wales  also, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  though  restrained  in  the  abi¬ 
lity,  to  become  a  munificent  patron 
of  literature-  But  to  whatever  de¬ 
gree  of  peifection  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  arose  duiing  even  its  last 
splendid  and  memorable  period,  the 
sole  and  exclusive  honour  of  patron- 
age  appertains,  not  to  the  court,  but 
to  the  taste,  discernment,  and  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  nation. 


Epitaph  Makers, 

SOME  years  since,  a  Mr.  Dickson, 
who  was  provost  of  Dundee,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  died,  and  by  will  left  the  sum  of 
one  guinea  to  a  person  to  compose  an 
epitaph  upon  him  ;  which  sum  he  di¬ 
rected  the  three  executors  to  pay. 
The  executors,  thinking  to  defraud 
the  poet,  agreed  to  meet  and  share 
the  guinea  among  them,  each  contri¬ 
buting  a  line  to  the  epitaph,  which 
run  as  f®llows: 

1st,  Here  lies  Dickson,  provost  of  Dundee: 
‘4d.  Here  lies  Dickson,  here  lies  he. 

The  third  was  put  to  it  for  a  long 
time,  but  unwilling  to  lose  his  share 
of  the  guinea,  at  length  vociferously 
exclaimed, 

Hailelujab^  balleli^'ee. 
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7'he  Wager. 

A  BUCK  fow’rd  Epsom  took  his  way — 

Jn  stimmer-time,  as  authors  say; 

Bot  not  far  gone,  a  friend  he  meets, 

Who  thus  his  Buckship  kindly  greets: 

To  th’  races  do  you  mean  to  go? 

If  such  yonr  plan,  I’d  have  you  know 
“  That  you  may  now  your  labour  save, 

By  turning  back — nay  don’t  look  grave,  J 
“  For  room  or  bed  you  cannot  have.”  j 

At  this  the  other  looks  full  wise, 

And,  his  chin  stroking,  thus  replies — 

“  T  care  not — and  I’ll  bet  a  crown 
*<  That  the  best  inn  of  all  the  town 

Shall  lodge  myself,  and  eke  my  beast — 

“  I’ll  e’en  on  dainties  cheaply  feast.” 

Done — done  (cries  t’other)  if  it  please  you 
To  lose  your  money.  I’ll  soon  ease  you.” 

Arrived  at  Epsom,  Dick  of  course. 

Seeks  quarters  for  himself,  and  horse; 

In  the  inn-yard  he  stoutly  calls. 

And  thus,  with  voice  of  Stentor,  bawls — 
Here  ! — ostler  ! — give  my  horse  some 
drink” — 

Why,  Sir,  you  must  be  blind  I  think — 

“  You  see,  we’ve  not  a  jot  of  room — 

“  You  must  find  out  another  groom.”  , 

But,  on  a  sodden,  it  appears 
A  deafness  seiz’d  our  hero’s  ears  ; 

“  Then  give  him  (he  replies)  some  hay, 

For  you  know  best,  I  dare  to  say ; 

“  All’s  one  to  me  I  do  assure  you” — 
‘‘What?  (cries  the  other,  in  a  fury) 

“  You  beetle-headed  fool ! — your  horse, 

“  For  me,  may  range,  and  take  it’s  course.” 
But  recollecting,  that,  if  lost, 

It  might,  perhaps,  some  money  cost, 

The  which  to  pay  he  was  not  able, 

He  fairly>Todg’d  him  in  the  stajble. 

Ourtfero  coolly  onward  goes 
To  where  strong  steams  assail  his  nose: 
Follows  the  servants,  carrying  dishes 
Of  boil’d  and  roast  meat,  fowls  and  fishes ; 
Here  a  select  groupe  dine  together. 

All  knowing*oaes — birds  of  a  feather. — 

He  enters — one  asks,  “  Mir,  whom  seek  you  ? 
“  Sir,  (cries  our  hero,  very  meekly) 

“  I  beg,  my  dear  Sir,  you’d  be  seated — 

“  Now,  pray.  Sir— Sir,  do  be  entreated.” 

‘‘  He’s  deaf  (saN's  one)  e’en  let  him  stay— 
He’ll  not  refuse  his  shot  to  pay  ” 

So  down  they  sat — and,  dinner  ended, 
Deafness  again  poor  Dick  befriended  ; 

For  now  a  shilling  he  throws  down— 

“  ’Sdeatb,  Sir,  (cries  one)  ’tis  not  a  crown 
“  Will  pay  your  shot” — “  Nay,  Sir,  (says 
t’other) 

(Tho’  laughter  he  could  scarcely  smotberO 
For  my  good  fare  I’m  very  willing, 

“  It  can’t  be  loo  much  at  a  shilling.” — • 
They  try’d  to  make  him  hear  in  vain — 

.So  Dick  in  peace  march’d  out  again; 


The  hardest  task  was  still  to  come, 

Row  to  procure  a  lodging-room ; 

But  fortune  still  the  bold  befriends, 

Nor  quits  them  till  the:y  gain  their  ends. 

A  pan  of  coals,  at  night,  he  spies. 

Whilst  pleasure  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

Which  Susan  chambermaid  with  care 
Carried  up  stairs,  the  bed  to  air ; 

Dick  follows  cautiously  and  slow, 

“  Tripping  on  light,  fantastic  toe,” 

Thea  cries  “  My  dear,  why  where’s  my  cap  ? 
‘‘  Oh — you’ve  forgot  to  bring’t  mayhap — 

“  Well,  never  heed — I’ll  do  without” — 

The  other  quickly  turn’d  about — 

“  The  deuce  is  in  the  man,  says  Sue, 

“  Why,  Sir,  this  room  is  not  for  you” — 

‘‘  Nay,  nay — I  shan’t  catch  cold,  I  vow 
“  I’ve  used  my  handkerchief  ’fore  now” — 
Down  goes  the  maid,  with  pan  in  band. 

And  gives  her  dame  to  understand 
“  How  that  deaf  rascal  (thus  she  said) 

“  Had  got  into  the  yellow  bed, 

“  Which  these  two  geotlemen,  you  know, 

“  Bespoke  above  two  months  ago — 

“  Besides,  he’s  lock’d  and  barr’d  the  door.” 
“  Oh,  then  (cries  one)  pray  say  no  more; 

“  If  that’s  the  case,  I  would  not  venture, 

“  No,  not  for  fifty  pounds,  to  enter; 

“  Tho’  I  should  like  to  force  my  way, 

“  Yet  law,  perhaps,  might  make  me  pay; 

“  .And  costs  and  damages  would  teaze  me 
“  More  than  this  rash  exploit  would  pleas© 
me.” 

So  spoke  the  lawyer — all  agreed 
No  one  the  cause  could  better  plead; 

So,  tho’  with  hearts  of  grief  and  ire, 

On  chairs  they  lay,  before  the  fire. 

W’hen  morning  came,  our  hero  rose. 

And  with  much  glee  put  on  bis  clothes, 
Well  pleas’d,  the  business  now  W'as  done. 
And  eke  his  wager  fairly  won. 

His  reck’aing  paid,  his  breakfast  o’er. 

On  his  horse  mounted  at  the  door, 

The  mistress  of  the  house  appear’d 
To  bid  “  good  da\  a  sound  w  as  heard ! 
At  which  our  hero  cries  “  well  done  ! 

“  Zooks !  madam,  you’d  make  a  charming 
gun  !” 

“  Why,  you  deaf  toad,  (the  hostess  cries 
“  With  anger  Bashing  from  her  eyes) 

“  Are  you  the  man  that  could  not  he.ar 
“  A  single  word?”— Oh,  never  fear — 
There’s  nothing  w^ong— for  surely  health 
“  Should  be  preserv’d — tho’  e’en  by  stealth; 
“  And  as  to  hearing — why — depend  on’t 
“  None  are  so  truly  deaf  as  those  that 
won’t .”’ 


On  a  Head  Stone  for  an  Infant  of  Tw9 
Years  of  Age. 

THE  railing  world  turn’d  poet,  madea  play* 
1.  came  to  see  it,  dislik’d,  and  went  away. 
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The  Life  of  Benjamin  Johnson^  the  I 
Dramatic  Poeti 

HE  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  dramatic  poets  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  was  descended 
from  a  Scots  himiiy,  his  grandfather, 
who  was  a  gentleman,  being  of  An- 
randale  in  that  kingdom,  whence  he 
removed  to  Carlisle,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  under  Henry  VHL 
His  father  lost  his  estate  under  Queen 
Mary,  in  whose  reign  he  snOered  im¬ 
prisonment;  and  at  last  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  died  about  a  month 
before  our  poet’s  birth,  who  was  borij 
at  Westminster,  in  the  year  1574-*  He 
was  first  educated  at  a  private  school 
in  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields;  and  af¬ 
terwards  removed  to  Westminster- 
school,  where  the  famous  Camden  was 
master.  Thence  his  mother,  who  had 
married  a  bricklayer  to  her  second 
husband,  took  him  home,  and  obliged 
him  to  work  at  his  father-in-iaw’s 
trade.  But  being  extremely  averse 
to  that  employment,  he  went  into  the 
Low  Countries,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  having  in  the 
view  of  both  the  armies  killed  one  of 
the  enemies,  and  taken  the  opima 
spoUa  from  him.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  applied  himself  with 
great  vigour  to  his  former  studies,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  St. 
John’s  College  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  though  his  continuance 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  short. 
He  had  some  time  after  this,  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  engaged  in  a  duel 
with  a  person  who  had  challenged 
him  ;  wherein  he  killed  his  adversary, 
ihouph  the  latter  had  wounded  him 
with  a  sword  ten  inches  longer  than 
his  own.  For  this  offence  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  where,  being  vi¬ 
sited  by  a  Popish  priest,  he  became  a 
proselyte  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  continued  twelve  years;  but 
was  at  last  reconciled  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land*  Some  have  asserted  that  he 


Everts^ 


was  tutor  to,  and  travelled  abroad 
with  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  but 
this  is  evidently  false.  He  is  said 
likewise,  upon  his  leaving  the  univer¬ 
sity,  to  have  entered  himself  in  an 
obscure  play-house,  called  the  Green 
Curtain,  about  Shoreditch  or  Clerken- 
well;  but  that  his  first  action  and 
writing  there  were  both  ill.  He  was 
indeed  unquestionably  an  actor,  for 
'  some  time,  and  probi^bly  only  a  stroll¬ 
ing  one.  For  Decker,  in  his  Hisiri- 
omatrix,  a  play  published  in  l6'02, 
and  designed  as  a  reply  to  Johnson’s 
Poetaster-,  reproaches  him  with  hav¬ 
ing  left  his  occupation  of  a  mortar- 
treader  tn  turn  actor;  and  with  hav¬ 
ing  put  up  a  supplication  to  be  a  poor 
journeyman  player,  in  which  he  would 
have  continued,  but  that  he  could  not 
set  a  good  face  on  it,  and  so  was 
cashiered.  Besides,  if  we  admit  that 
satire  to  be  built  on  facts,  we  learn 
further,  that  he  performed  the  part  of 
Zuliman  at  the  Paris  Garden  in  South¬ 
wark;  and  ambled  by  a  play-wag¬ 
gon  in  the  highway,  and  took  mad 
Jeronyrao’s  part  to  get  service  among 
the  mimics.”  Shakspeare  first  intro¬ 
duced  him  into  the  world  ;  for  our 
poet,  who  was  at  this  time  altogether 
unknown  to  the  public,  having  offered 
one  of  his  plays  to  the  players,  in 
order  to  have  it  acted,  the  persons, 
into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after 
having  turned  it  careslesly  and  super¬ 
ciliously  over,  were  just  upon  return¬ 
ing  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  an¬ 
swer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  service 
to  their  company,  when  Shakspear-e 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found 
something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage 
him,  first  to  read  it  through,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  recommend  the  author 
and  his  writings  to  the  public.  His 
first  printed  dramatic  performance 
was  a  comedy,  intitled  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,  acted  in  the  year 
1598;  which  being  soon  followed  by 
several  others,  as  his  Sejanus,  his  Vol- 
ponOf  his  Silent  Woman,  and  his  Bl- 
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cMemist,  gairied  him  so  high  a  repu¬ 
tation,  that  in  October  I()19»  upon 
the  death  ot  Mr.  Samuel  Daniel,  he 
was  appointed  poet-laureat  to  King 
James  f.  and  on  the  19th  of  July  the 
same  year,  was  created  Master  of  Arts 
at  Oxford,  having  resided  for  some 
time  at  Christ-church  in  that  univer¬ 
sity,  However,  he  had  once  incurred 
his  IMajesty’s  displeasure,  by  writing, 
in  conjujiction  with  Mr.  George  Chap¬ 
man  and  Mr.  John  Marston,  a  pla}, 
called  Eastward- Hoe,  wherein  they 
were  accused  of  having  reflected  on 
the  Scots  nation,  and  for  that  reason 
in  danger  of  losing  their  ears  and 
noses.  Upon  their  releasement  from 
prison,  oar  poet  gave  an  entertainment 
to  his  friend  s,  am»ng  whom  were  Cam 
den  and  Selden;  and  in  the  midst  ©f 
it,  his  mother  drank  to  him,  and  shewed 
him  a  paper  of  poison,  which  she  had 
designed,  if  the  sentence  for  his  pu¬ 
nishment  had  passed,  to  have  mixed 
with  his  drink,  after  she  had  first  taken 
a  portion  of  it  herself.  Upon  the 
accession  of  King  Charles  I,  to  the 
crow'ii,  he  wrote  a  petition  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  that  as  his  royal  father  had  al¬ 
lowed  him  an  annual  pension  of  a 
hundred  marks,  he  would  make  them 
pounds;  and  in  l629  wrote  an  epi¬ 
gram  to  that  king,  upon  his  sending 
him  that  sum  during -his  sickness. — 
He  had  likewise  a  pension  from  the 
city  of  London,  and  from  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  Mr.  Sutton,  the  founder 
of  the  Charter-house.  In  his  last 
sickness  he  often  repented  of  his  pro¬ 
fanation  of  scripture  in  his  plays. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1637, 
in  the  sixty-third  )ear  of  his  age,  and 
was  interred  three  da3s  after  in  Wes?- 
minster-Abhey.  He  had  several  chil¬ 
dren,  but  none  survived  him.  IMr. 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  his,  represents  his 
personal  character  in  very  disadvan¬ 
tageous  terms;  that  “  he  was  a  great 
lover  and  praiser  of  himself,  a  con¬ 


temner  and  scorner  of  others;  given 
rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest; 
jealous  of  every  word  and  action  of 
those  about  him,  especially  after 
drink,  which  was  one  of  the  elements 
in  which  he  lived ;  a  dissembler  of 
the  parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  brag- 
ger  of  some-  good,  that  he  wanted. 
He  thought  nothing  right,  but  whgt 
either  himself  or  some  of  his  friends 
had  said  or  done.  He  was  passion¬ 
ately  kind  and  angry;  careless  either 
to  gain  or  keep;  vindictive,  but,  if 
he  was  well  answered,  greatly  cha¬ 
grined;  interpreting  the  best  sayings 
and  deeds  often  to  the  w'orst.  He 
was  for  any  religion,  being  versed  in 
both  ;  oppressed  with  fancy,  wdiich 
over-mastered  his  reason,  a  general 
disease  among  the  poets.  His  inven¬ 
tions  were  smooth  and  easy;  but 
above  aill,  he  excelled  in  a  transla* 
lion.”  He  had  a  very  strong  me¬ 
mory;  foe  he  tells  us  himself,  that 
he  could  in  his  youth  have  repeated 
all  that  he  had  ever  written,  and  so 
continued  till  he  was  past  forty;  and 
even  after  that  he  could  have  repeated 
whole  books  that  he  had  read,  and 
poems  of  some  select  friends,  whicli 
he  thought  worth  charging  his  me¬ 
mory  vvitn.  Mr.  Pope  remarks,  that 
when  our  poet  got  possession  of  the 
stage,  he  brought  critical  learning  into 
vogue ;  and  that  this  was  not  done 
without  difficulty,  may  appear 
those  frequent  lessons,  and,  indeed, 
almost  declamations,  which  he  was 
forced  to  prefix  to  his  irst  plays,  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  actors,  the 
Grex,  Chorus,  6ic.  to  remove  the  pre¬ 
judices,  and  inform  the  judgment  .of 
bis  hearers.  1111  then  ih,e  English 
authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing 
upon  the  model  of  the  ancients;  their 
tragedies  were  only  histories  in  dia¬ 
logue ;  and  their  comedies,  followed 
the  thread  of  any  lios'.el,  as  the.y  found 
It,  no  less  implicitly,  than  if  it  had 
been  (rue  history,  iMr.  Selden  styles 
him  his  ‘  beloved  friend,  and  a  xin- 
4  G  - 
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gular  poet/  and  extols  his  special 
worth  in  literature,  and  accurate 
judgment.'^  Mr.  Dryden  gives  him 
the  title  of  the  “  greatest  man  of  the 
last  age  and  observes,  that  if  we 
look  upon  him,  while  he  was  himself, 
(for  his  last  plays  were  but  his  dotages) 
he  was  the-  most  learned  and  judi¬ 
cious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever 
had  ;  that  he  was  a  most  severe  judge 
of  himself  as  well  aS  others ;  that  one 
cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather 
that  he  was  frugal  of  it ;  that  in  his 
works  there  is  little  to  be  retrenched 
or  altered  ;  btit-that  humour  was  his 
proper  sphere,  Mr.  Shadwell  like¬ 
wise  declares,  that  he  was  incompa¬ 
rably  the  best  dramatic  poet,  that  ever 
was,  or  probably  ever  will  be* 


Account  of  a  rumintding  Man, 

TO  ruminate,  or  chew  the  cud,  is 
an  action  thought  peculiar  to  some 
four-footed  animals;  but  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  of  a  ruminating 
man  who  lived  at  Bristol.  He  would 
begin  to  chew  his  meat  over  again 
within  a  ^^uarter  of  an  hour  after  his 
meals,  if  he  drank  upon  them ;  if  not, 
it  was  somewhat  later.  This  chewing 
after  a  full  meal,  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and  if  he  went  to  bed 
presently  after  meals,  he  could  not 
sleep  till  the  usual  time  of  rumination 
was  over.  The  victuals,  upon  their 
return,  tasted  rather  pleasanter  than 
at  first.  Bread,  meat,  cheese,  and 
drink,  returned  much  of  the  colour 
as  if  they  had  been  mixed  together 
in  a  mortar.  Broth  and  other  spoon 
meats  returned  to  his  mouth  all  one 
ms  dry  and  solid  food.  The  victuals 
seemed  to  him  lie  heavy  in  bis 
throat  till  they  had  undergone  a  se¬ 
cond  chewing,  after  which  they  would 
pass  clean  away ;  and  be  always  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  he  ate  variety  of  things, 
what  he  swallowed  first,  came  up 
again  first  to  be  chewed.  If  this  fa- 


I  CLilty  intermitted  at  any  time,  it  por¬ 
tended  sickness,  and  he  never  was  well 
till  it  returned.  When  this  account 
was  given  by  Dr.  Slare,  the  man  was 
;  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  so 
!  affected  ever  si^jce  he  could  remern- 
1  ber.  His  father  sometimes  ruminated, 
but  nothing  near  so  much  as  his  son. 

Newbury^ s  IVondevs., 


Lunatic  Asylum ,  York,  Marchy  1783# 

ON  the  25th  of  October,  1778,  a 
sea-faring  person,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  was  recommended  to  the  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum  for  cure.  About  two 
years  before  that  time  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  considerable  loss  by  sea, 
which  so  operated  upon  his  mind 
nearly  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  rea¬ 
soning  faculties.  In  this  state  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Asylum.  When 
examined,  he  could  hardly  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  open  his  lips,  and  the 
very  few  words  that  he  uttered,  seemed 
to  come  from  him  in  heaviness  and 
sorrow.  During  his  abode  in  the 
Asylum  be  was  never  observed  to  ex¬ 
press  any  desire  for  nourishment;  and 
so  great  was  his  inattention  to  this  par¬ 
ticular,  that  for  the  first  six  weeks  he 
was  obliged  to  be  fed  in  the  manner 
of  an  infant*  Food  and  medicines 
were  equally  Indifferent  to  him.  A 
servant  undressed  him  at  night,  and 
dressed  him  in  the  morning;  after 
which  he  was  conducted  to  his  seat  in 
the  common  parlour,  where  be  re¬ 
mained  all  day  with  his  body  bent, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
From  all  the  circumstances  of  his  be¬ 
haviour,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
possession  of  any  ideas  of  reflection  ; 
every  thing  was  indifferent  to  him,  and 
from  the  fairest  judgment  that  could 
be  formed,  he  was  considered  by  all' 
about  him  as  au  animal  converted 
nearly  into  a  vegetable.  In  this  stale 
of  iasensibility  be  remained  till  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  May  last,  a 
period  of  ive  years  and  six  months. 
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when,  upon  entering  the  parlour,  he  i 
saluted  the  recovering  patients  with  a 
**  Good  morrow  to  you  ail/^  He  then 
thaRk'e<l  the  stewards  of  the  house  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner  for  their 
tenderness  to  him,  of  which  he  said 
he  bewan  to  be  sensible  some  weeks 
before,  but  had  not  till  then  the  re¬ 
solution  to  express  his  gratitude.  A 
few  days  after  this  unexpected  return 
to  reason,  he  was  permitted  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  with  becoming  pro¬ 
priety.  At  that  time  he  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the,  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  open  air,  and  in  his  walks 
conversed  with  freedom  and  serenity. 
Talking  with  him  on  what  he  felt 
during  the  suspension  of  reason,  he 
said  his  mind  was  totally  lost,  but  that 
about  two  months  before  his  return 
to  himself,  he  began  to  have  thoughts 
and  sensations:  these,  however,  only 
served  to  convey  to  him  fears  and 
apprehensions,  especially  in  the  night 
time.  With  regard  to  his  medicinal 
treatment,  I  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  medicines  usually  prescribed  for 
melancholy  persons,  were  in  his  case 
studiously  avoided,  and  instead  of 
evacuants,  cordials  and  a  generous 
diet  were  constantly  recommended. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in 
the  Asylum,  he  continued  to  behave 
himself  with  steadines.s  and  propriety. 
He  ate,  drank,  and  slept  moderately, 
and  upon  all  occasions  showed  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  benevolent  disposition. 

Finding  his  mind  sufficiently  strong, 
he  returned  to  his  family  on  the  28th 
of  May  fast. — Soon  after  this,  be  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  ship 
employed  in  the  Baltic  trade,  in  which 
service  he  is  at  this  time  engaged. 


Jh  a  Church-yard  in  Wiltshire, 

BENEATH  this  steane  lies  our  dear  child, 
who’s  gone  from  We, 

For  evermore,  unto  Eternity ; 

Where  Us  do  hope,  that  We  shall  go  to  He, 
9lit  Him  cau  ne’er  go  bacit  again  to  We. 


Enigmatical  List  of  Streigkts  in 
Europe, 

THREE-sixths  of  a  gallows,  two- 
fourths  of  passion,  a  liquid  letter,  an4 
half  of  a  shield. 

To  act,  two  sixths  of  a  republic  in 
Italy,  and  a  consonant. 

To  make  a  noise, 

A  portion  of  food,  a  preposition, 
and  a  vowel. 

Firm,  a  significant  vowel,  and  to  be 
great,  changing  a  letter. 

To  consider,  and  a  monosyllable. 


A  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  JameSf  tli§ 
seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  to  Oliver 
Cromwell;  to  whose  illiberal  re- 
venge  the  Earl  afterwards  fell  a 
sacrifice, 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  with  in¬ 
dignation  and  with  scorn:  I  return 
you  this  answer— That  I  cannot  but 
wonder  whence  you  should  gather  any 
hopes  from  me,  that  I  should,  like 
you,  prove  treacherous  to  my  sove*- 
reign,  since  you  caniiot  be  insensible 
of  my  former  actions  in  his  late  Mil*- 
jesty's  service,  from  which  principles 
of  loyalty  I  am  no  ways  departe^l. 

I  scorn  your  proffers;  I  disdain 
your  favours  ;  I  abhor  your  treason: 
and  am  so  far  from  delivjering  this 
island  to  your  advantage,  that  I  will 
keep  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to 
your  destruction. 

Take  this  final  answer,  and  forbear 
any  further  «wlicitations ;  for  if  you 
trouble  me  with  any  more  messages 
upon  this  occasion,  I  will  burn  the 
paper,  and  hang  the  bearer. 

This  is  the  iramutahie  resolution, 
and  shall  be  the  undoubted  practice  of 
him  who  accounts  it  the  clfiefest  glory 
to  be — His  Majesty most  lo)al  and 
iibedient  subject,  DERBY. 

Castle ’Town,  Isle  of  Man, 

\%th  July,  1649. 

N.  B,  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  be¬ 
headed  at  Bolton,  October  15,  l551« 
4  &  2 
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Parody  on  Shakspeare' s  Seven  Apes. 

EELlGION’s  made  a  farce, 

And  parsons  are  but  men,  like  yoif  or  me. 
They  have  their  foibles  and  their  fopperies ; 
And  we  among  them  see  strange  characters  : 
To  mention  only  seven. — At  first  the  cu¬ 
rate. 

Humming  and  hawing  to  his  drowsy  herd : 
And  then  the  pedagogue,  with  formal  wig, 
His  night-gown  and  his  cap,  ruling  like 
Tork, 

All  in  his  dusky  school: — then  the  smart 

PRIEST,  . 

Wriling  extempore,  forsooth,  a  rhyme 
’  Quaint  to  bis  mistress’  shoe-strihg : — then 
the  VICAR, 

Full  of  fees  custom’ry,  with  burying  gloves. 
Jealous  of  all  his  rights,  and  apt  to  quarrel ; 
Claiming  bis  paltry,  penny-farthing  (ythes, 
E’en  at  the  lawyer’s  hands; — and  then  thae 

RECTOR^ 

With  good  tythe-pig,  in  sleek  surcingle 
stuff’d; 

With  eyes  fat-swoln,  and  shining  double 
chin  ; 

Full  of  wise  nods  and  orthodox  distinctions. 
And  so  i:e  gains  respect.  Proceed  we  next 
Unto  the  old  ixcumuekt,  at  his  gate, 

With  silken  scull-cap  tied  beneath  his  chin, 
A  large  capacious  banyan  wrapping  round 
His  vasty  paunch,  and  his  once  thundering 
voice 

Now  whistling  through  his  gums:  his 
audience  snore 

Responsive  to  the  sound. — Best  scene  of  all, 
With  which  I  close  my  reverend  description, 
Is  your  WELCH  pardon,  with  hur  noble 
living, 

Sans  shoes^—sans  shirt — sans  hose — sans 
every  tlfing. 


Lines  written  in  a  Country  Barn,  on  seeing 
a  miserable  Company  of  Strolling  Players. 

THEIR  aim  to  please,  but  ah,  their  fate 
how  hard, 

Whom  neitherfame,  nor  solid  gains  reward  : 

Poor  is  their  fortune — poorer  in  their  art, 

Thrbugh  life  they’re  doom’d  to  act  a  starv¬ 
ing  part ! 

Ye  great  and  powerful !  from  their  humble 
scene, 

One  useful  moral,  ye  perhaps  might  glean ; 

Might  see  what  source  all  your  distinction 
gives 

From  these  yoor  mimic  representatives, 

(F  dr  they  can  strut  \  n  faneied  greatness  too, 

And  play  their  parts,  not  much  unlike  to 

yo») 

’  Tis  v/ealth  and  dress,—  Contempt  and  scorn 
await  f 

These  poor  and  ragged  mimics  of  your  state. 

Queens,  bianket-rob’d,  who  can’t  afford  a 
gown, 

And  finni  bed  monarchs,  without  half-a- 
crown  ! 


CRISPIN  AKD  kitty: 

Supposed  to  he  written  by  a  poor  broken¬ 
hearted  Cohler  on  the  Death  of  his  Ifife. 

“  AS  close  as  to  the  sturdy  sole, 

“  Is  stitch’d  the  upper  leather, 

“  While  I  on  hoofs  clos’d  many  a  hole, 

‘‘  We  hoofed  thro’  life  together. 

“We  wax^d  in  love,  a  faithful  paif, 

“  I  priz’d  her  as  my  awl ; 

“  But  when  at  last  her  end  drew  near, 
Death  coaxed  her  from  my  stall ! 

Yet  tho’  my  lapstone's  now  a  load, 

“  My  strap  scarce  w  orth  attending  ; 

“  I  trust  my  Kit  now  finds  abode, 

“  Where  souls  no  more  want  mending  !V 

Thus  Crispin  sung  in  doleful  dumps, 

Tho’  bootless  was  the  stave; 

Till  eyes  that  stream’d  o’er  shoes  and  putnpSf 
Were  clos’d  in  Kitty’s  grave ! 


To  my  Tobaccq  Pipe. 

BliESS  thee,  ray  pipe,  inspirer  of  the  soul, 

For  thee  I  grasp  in  arm  chair  as  I  sft, 

And,  if  some  friend  the  chearful  hour  should 
pass 

Mixing  with  me  the  interchanging  glass. 

The  approving  genius  of  jokes  and  wit 

Smiles  from  the  clouds  which  eddy  o’er 
thy  bowl; 

When  fridnds  are  gone,  upon  the  hearth  so 
neat, 

My  best  friend  puss  lies  purring  at  my  feet ; 

And,  while  I  list  her  thought  ennioving 
strain, 

Thee  I  embrace,  and  whiff, my  liquor  qnaff; 

Then  think  on  this  droll  scene,  the  world, 
and  laugh ; 

Think  on  the  many  days  which  now  are 
past, 

Some  bright  with  sunshine,  most  with  clouds 
o’ercast ; 

Think  on  the  future,  and  then— again. 


imongst4he  smaller  Stones,  in  Wrexham 
Church-yard,  are  the  following : 

HERE  lies  interr’d  beneath  these  stones, 
The  beard,  the  flesh,  and  eke  the  bones, 

Of  Wrexham’s  clerk,  old  David  Jones. 
1688. 

hy  the  other  we  find  that  the  deceased  had 
lived,  but  not  that  he  died, 

here  lies  John  Shore, 

I  say  no  more, 

Who  was  alive 
la  sixty-five.  October  9lh. 
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An  Historical  Account  of  the  most  j 
celebrated  Englhh  Beauties, 

THE  beautv  of  women  intimates  to 

V' 

men  somewhat  of  the  excel Itncies  of 
angels  :  princes  have  bowe(i  to  its 
empire,  heroes  have  been  subdued  bv 
its  power,  pliilosophers  have  felt 
influence,  and  poets  have  exerted 
themselves  most  in  its  praise.  CarJica- 
deus  called  it  r(>3’alty  without  force : 
it  is  irrisistible :  but  Monsieur  St.  i 
Evremont  was  too  severe  upon  the  fair 
sex,  when  he  aflirmeth  that  the  last 
sighs  of  a  handsome  w^onian  are  not  so 
much  for  the  loss  of  her  life,  as  of  her 
beauty.  Virtue  is  dignifled  by  baeu- 
ty  ;  yet  many  distinguished  ladies  have 
been  unhappily  adorned  with  the  lat¬ 
ter,  while  they  were  sufficiently  ami¬ 
able  with  the  former.  Antiquity  af¬ 
fords  many  instances  of  this  kind ; 
but  without  dwelling  upon  those  fatal 
effects  which  beauty  brought  upon 
Helen  in  Greece,  Lucretia  in  Rome, 
Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  and  MarJamnein 
Judea,  there  are  striking  proofs  enough 
of  it  in  the  history  of  England. 

Editha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin, 
was  married  to  King  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor,  in  1044.  She  was  the  most 
amiable  lady  of  her  age,  both  for 
beauty  and  virtue;  but  as  the  king, 
who  was  of  a  very  timorous  disposi¬ 
tion,  was  obliged  to  marry  her,  in 
pursuance  of  a  promise  he  had  made 
toiler  father,  the  marriage  was  never 
consummated.  Godwin  was  hated  bv 
the  king;  he  fomented  a  civil  war, 
and  was  banished  tiie kingdom;  while 
the  king  ungenerously  stripped  his  ow  n 
queen  of  her  effects,  and  confined  her 
in  the  nunnery  of  Werewel,  only  be¬ 
cause  she  was  the  daughter  of  G@d- 
win.  However,  Godwin  was  restored 
to  his  honours;  and  liis  son  Harold 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne :  for 
King  Edward  died  W'ithout  issue, 
wiiereby  the  male  branch  of  the  Cer- 
dic  and  Egbert  line  became  extinct : 
though,  if  this  weak  prince  had  not 


preposteronsiy  nbstained  trom  con¬ 
versing  with  his  (]ueen,  lie  miglit  liuvc 
ha(!  children,  and  tbereby  [jreveiited 
A  rtvolulion,  wliich  involved  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  ^Ivuery,  and  transaened  the 
crown  to  eodic  oi  Noimandy. 

Idle  Noriiian  and  iSaxon  lints  were 
united  in  the  Princess  Maud,  daughter 
aaf  Henry  the  I.  by  Maiiida,  daugii- 
ler  to  Malcolm  kmg  of  Scotland,  by 
Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar  Athding, 
the  right  Saxon  hen*  to  the  crown, 
She  married  the  emperor  ot  Germany, 
whose  death  left  her  a  beautiful  widow 
and  the  mistress  of  an  immeiise  tor- 
tnne;  while,  on  the  death  ot  hei  bro- 
tiier  PpnceWiiiiain,  who  was  drowned 
with  his  natural  sister,  the  countess  of 
Ferche,  on  the  coast  of  France,  she 
was  the  undoubted  heiress  to  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and,  as  sucli,  tlie 
pariiainent  took  an  oath  to  pay  their 
allegiance  to  her,  if  the  king,  who  was 
then  married  to  his  second  wife  Ade- 
tiza,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Louvain, 
died  without  male  issue.  After  liiis, 
1127,  Empress  Maud,  married 
Geoffry  Plantagcnet,  or  Brooimstalk, 
earl  of  Anjou,  by  whom  she  had  a 
prince  named  Henry ;  and  the  English 
not  only  renewed  their  fealty  to  the 
mother,  but  extended  it  to  the  son. 
Maud  succeeded  her  father  in  his 
duchy  of  Noimandy,  while  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England  was  seized  upon  by 
Stephen,  earl  of  Bulioign,  third  son  of 
the  earl  of  Biois,  by  Adela,  daughter 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  found 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  crown, 
before  Maud  could  arrive  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  the  English  dreaded  thaf 
her  husband  sliould  have  any  com¬ 
mand  over  them.  However,  Maud 
gained  the  discontented  clergy  and 
nobility  to  her  interest ;  took  Stephen 
prisoner,  who  promised  to  renounce 
the  crown,  and  pass  tlic  remainder  of 
liis  life  in  a  monasterv,  if  Maud  wou  Id 
grant  him  his  liberty  :  but  this  was 
impoliticaiiy  refused,  and  a  revolt  en¬ 
sued  in  favour  of  Stephen;  because 
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the  Empress  retained  that  Norman 
pride,  which  made  her  father,  uncle,' 
and  grandfather,  consider  the  Englisli 
subjects  as  so  many  slaves.  She  was 
besieged  iii  Winchester  castle,  and 
with  dithculty  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner ;  but  her  son  married  the  di- 
vorced  queen  of  Lewis,  king  of  France, 
and  again  invaded  England ;  when 
Stephen  agreed,  that  after  his  decease, 
Henry  should  succeed  him  as  his  law* 
fu!  heir.  Thus  ?4a»d  was  precluded 
from  ascending  the  throne;  but  it  was 
ascended  bv  Henrv  U.  her  son,  in 
whom  the  Noniian  and  Saxon  blood 
was  united. 

Henry  the  IL  was  an  illustrioug 
prince,  and  had  several  children  by 
Queeti  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William 
duke  of  Aqiiitain  :  but,  among  his 
vices,  lust  was  bis  predominant  pas¬ 
sion  ;  and  he  was  so  greatly  enamoured 
w  ith  Fair  Rosamond,  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Clifford,  that  he  kept  her  in  a 
labyrinth,  built  on  purpose  at  Wood- 
stock,  to  secure  her  from  the  rage  of 
the  queen,  who,  it  is  reported,  in  1172, 
found  means  to  dispatch  her  rival  out 
of  the  way  by  poison.  Fair  Rosamond 
was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  lady 
in  England  :  her  beauty  won  her  the 
love  of  a  great  monarch,  but  it  raised 
the  jealousy  of  a  bold  spirited  queen, 
who  enconraged  her  sons  to  rebel 
against  their  father.  This  occasioned 
the  effusion  of  much  blood,  the  death 
of  Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Eleanor;  for  the 
jgre'atest  beauty,  without  some  virtue, 
is  attended  with  many  calamities. 

The  Princess  Joanna,  sister  of 
Richard  the  I.  was  married  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  king  of  Sicily,  whose  crown  was 
seized  by  Tancred,  his  bastard-bro¬ 
ther.  Joanna  was  a  very  amiable  lady  * 
but  Tancred,  instead  of  paying  her 
dower,  imprisoned  the  English  prin¬ 
cess,  until  she  was  released  by  her 
brother,  whom  she  accompanied  with 
his  Queen  Berenguclla,  to  the  holy 
war,  where  Rkbird  gained  iinmortal 


glory,  but  was  shipwrecked,  on  his 
return,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and 
imprisoned  several  years  by  the  duke 
of  Austria,  whom  he  had  affronted  ia 
Palestine. 

Avisa,  the  daughter  of  the  great  earl 
of  Gloucester,  was  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  ;  she  waS  married  nine  years  to 
King  John,  who,  in  1200,  became  so 
strongly  enamoured  with  the  charms 
of  Isabella  of  Angoulenie,  that  be 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  Queen 
Avisa,  and  married  Isabella,  though 
she  was  conhacted  to  the  earl  of 
Marche,  who,  iu  revenge,  attempted 

dethrone  him. 

Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  was  the 
right  heir  to  the  crown  of  England, 
which  had  been  seized  by  his  uncle 
John,  whom  he  also  endeavoured  to 
dethrone,  in  conjunctiQn  witli  the  earl 
of  Marche ;  but  they  were  defeated 
by  King  John  near  Mirabel,  in  Poic-' 
tcu,  in  1202,  who  took  them  prison¬ 
ers,  together  with  the  Princess  Eleanor, 
sister  to  the  duke.  This  ladv  was 
called,  The  Beauly  of  Bretagne;  but 
she  was  sent  to  England,  where  she 
was  confined  forty  years  in  the  castle 
of  Bristol,  and  her  brother  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  uncle. 

Edward  the  I.  unhappily  lost  his 
excellent  Queen  Eleanor,  in  1291* 
She  had  saved  her  husband's  life  in 
Palestine,  by  sucking  the  poison  out 
of  his  wound  ;  but  she  died  of  a  fever 
at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
whose  memory  Charing-Cross,  and 
several  others  were  erected,  Wherever 
the  corps  rested  in  the  way  to  West¬ 
minster,  This  monarch  was  the 
scourge  of  Scotland  :  he  was  to  have 
been  married  to  the  Scotch  princess, 
but  she  died  in  her  passage  to  Eng¬ 
land  :  however,  in  1299>  he  married 
Margaret,  sister  to  the  king  of  France, 
though  she  was  only  eighteen,  and 
Edward  was  sixty  years  of  age.  Ed¬ 
ward  had  three  children  by  Margaret, 
but  none  of  them  succeeded  lo  the 

crowui  this  beautiful  ladj  wu6 
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very  unhappy;  for  her  son-in-law,  | 
Edward  the  IL  married  her  niect 
Isabella,  dauj^liter  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narch-  when  she  was  only  thirteen 
years  old.  Notwithstanding  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  his  queen,  Edward  was  so  fond 
of  his  favourite  Pierce  Gaveston,  that 
Isabella  complained  to  her  father  of 
the  fondness  of  her  husband  for  this 
man,  which  allineated  his  affections 
from  her,  and  made  her  an  entire 
stranger  to  his  bed.  Gaveston  was 
beheaded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick ; 
but  the  king  became  equally  fond  of 
Hugh  Spencer.  Charles  the  Fair, 
king  of  France,  was  dissatisfied  at  the 
ill-treatment  of  hie  sister  Isabella,  who 
went  into  France,  where  she  formed  a 
conspiracy  for  dethroning  her  husband 
and  putting  her  son  upon  the  throne  ; 
she  succeeded  in  her  views,  but  prosti¬ 
tuted  her  charms  in  the  embraces  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  while  her  husband 
was  cruelly  murdered.  Indeed,  the 
Spencers  had  so  far  incensed  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  king,  that  they  called 
the  queen  their  deliverer:  but  she  be¬ 
came  so  very  arbitrary,  that  her  son, 
Edward  III.  confined  her  for  life  to 
her  bouse  at  Risings,  and  her  favourite 
Mortimer  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Joanna  of  Kent  was  cousin  to  the 
Black  Prince,  who  married  her  for  her 
great  beauty  ;  but  she  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  see  her  glorious  husband 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  bis  age  ;  and 
though  her  son,  Richard  II.  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  throne,  he  was  deposed  on 
account  of  his  favorites,  after  marry¬ 
ing  Anne  of  Luxemberg,  sister  to  the 
Emperor  Wencessus, 

Henry  the  VI.  m?4rried  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Rene,  duke  of  Anjou, 
titular  king  of  Sicily,  and  niece  of  tiie 
Queen  of  France.  She  was  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  spirit ;  but  her  hus¬ 
band  lost  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  his  father  had  won ;  and  shewed 
ns,  that  England,  by  endeavouring  to 
‘  <jonquer  that  kingdom,  ruined  herself. 
WiHinin  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Sufi’olk, 


was  the  favourife  of  this  pacific  and 
unhappy  monarcii ;  but  the  conduct 
of  the  duke,  like  that  of  Gaveston, 
and  the  Spencers,  under  Edward  IL 
incited  a  civil  war,  which  occasioned 
the  death  of  both  him  a^id  the  king, 

_  o 

The  duke  of  York  was  victorious  over 
al!  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Lancas¬ 
ter;  but  he  wa«  defeated  by  the  queen, 
and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 
She  afterwards  beat  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick,  on  BernardVHeath,  near 
St.  Alban’s  ;  but  was  herself  defeated 
by  Edward  IV.  between  Caxton  and 
Towlon,  though  she  fouglrt  with  all 
the  spirit  of  a  Zenobia.  She  then  fled 
into  Scotland,  where  she  raised  ano¬ 
ther  army,  and  re-entered  England, 
but  was  suddenly  repulsed  by  Lord 
Montague,  and  obliged  to  fly  again 
into  Scotland.  Prince  Edward,  the 
son  of  Henry  the  VI.  was  married 
to  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  ear}  of 
Warwick,  who  then  opposed  king 
Edward  the  IV.  and  obliged  him 
to  retire  into  Holland,  from  whence 
he  soon  returned,  defeated,  and  slew 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Barnet.  How¬ 
ever,!  Queen  Margaret  levied  another 
army,  but  w^as  overtaken  by  Edward 
VI,  at  Tewkesbury,  who  made  her 
and  her  son  prisoners.  The  young 
prince  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  barbarously  massa¬ 
cred  by  some  of  tlie  principai  York¬ 
ists,  in  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London  for  four  years,  when  she  was 
ransomed  by  her  father  for  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  crowns. 

Philip  de  Coniines  says,  that  Edward 
the  IV.  was  so  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  that  lie  owed  his 
restoration  cliiefly  to  the  inclination 
which  the  ladies  bore  for  him  ;  but 
while  lie  was  demanding  Bona  of  Savoy 
in  marriage,  who  was  sister  to  the 
French  queen,  he  accidentaliy  fell  in 
love  with,  and  married  Elizabeth 
VVoodviih',  tljc  widow  <d’  Sir  John 
Giev,  who  was  killed  in  tiie  battle  (d* 
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EerDarci’s-HeaJh,  This  nrarriage  oc- 
casi;>!ied  all  the  resentment  of  the  eail 
of  Warwick  against  the  kinij;  and  i< 
also  jnade  the  French  king  iiis  eueiny. 
However,  the  queen  had  little  ha})pi- 
iiess  from  this  alliance  ;  only  the  mar¬ 
riage  occasioned  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
wlio,  after  the  murder  of  her  two  . 
brothers,  by  their  udcle,  Richard  the 
in.  became  the  happy  instrument  of 
uniting  the  contending  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  Besides,  this  qvfetn  i 
was  nrade  ur.happy  by  three  concu¬ 
bines  kept  by  the  king;  of  whom  the 
celebrated  Jane  Shore  w'asthe  greatest 
favourite  ;  being  equally  remarkable 
for  her  beauty  in  youth,  and  her 
misery  in  age  ;  for  she  had  been  the 
happy  wife  of  an  opulent  merchant, 
the  idolized  mistress  of  a  potent  king 
and  the  fair  adullress  of  a  noble  lord. 
The  protector  was  afraid  of  taking  her 
Jife,  but  he  stripped  her  of  he f  for¬ 
tune  :  however,  she  did  not  perish  for' 
want,  according  to  the  commoo  report; 
and  though  Mr. , Rowe  has  beautifully 
embellished  her  story,  he  must  have 
been  sensible,  that  she  was  alive  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  VHI. 

Riyhard  the  III,  married  the  young 
widovv  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom 
he  married  at  Tewkesbury,  and  then 
caused  her  death  through  excess  of 
grief,  that  he  might  many  ids  own 
hiece,  the  princess  Flizabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  the  IV.  who  expressed 
the  utmost  abhorrence  at  such  an 
union. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  invaded  Eng¬ 
land,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  as 
the  immediate  heir  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  He  defeated  and  slew 
Richard  at  Bosworth  ;  after  vvldch  he 
was  crowned,  and  united  both  roses 
by  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  most  beautiful  lady  of 
her  time.  B»it  Henry  the  VII.  was 
jealous  of  any  thing  that  miglit  aggran¬ 
dize  the  house  of  York,  and  so  susj)i- 
cious  of  any  rtepect  lhat  was  paid  to 
his  queen,  that  he  shewed  her  very 


little  regard,  which  occasioned  several 
insurreetiojis. 

Henry  the  VilL  had  six  wives, 
and  some  of  (hem  very  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  :  but  none  of  them  en¬ 
joyed  much  felicity.  Catharine  of 
Arragon  was  cruelly  divorced  :  Anne 
Bokyn  was  wrongfully  beheaded  ; 
Jane  Seymour  died  in  child-bed : 
Anne  of  Clevcs  was  arbitrarily  divor¬ 
ced:  Catherine  Howard  was  somewhat 
jostiy  beheaded  :  and  Catherine  Parr 
owed  her  escape  more  to  her  own 
prudence  and  good  fortune,  than  the 
humanity  of  her  husband.  By  the 
first  of  the  ladies  Henry  had  the  prin¬ 
cess  Mary :  by  the  second,  the  prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth :  and  by  the  third, 
Edward  VI.  who  ail  three  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 

The  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  universally  allowed  the  most  un¬ 
common  beauty  of  her  age.  She  was 
tlie  eldest  daughter  of  the  ,duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  Frances  Brandon who, 
in  the  will  of  Henry  the  VIIL  wa3 
the  next  in  succession  after  the  prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  will  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  VI.  Lady  Jane  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  immediate  successor.  She 
married  the  accomplished  Dudley 
Lord  Guilford,  fourth  son  of  the  aspir¬ 
ing  duke  of  Northumbeiland,  whose 
asnbitioii  brought  on  the  destruction 
of  that  amiable  and  excellent  pair. 
It  was  the  duke  who  persuaded  the 
king  to  appoint  Lady  Jane  his  succes¬ 
sor  :  it  was  lie  who  prevailed  upon 
her  to  accept  the  regal  dignity  r  .and 
it  was  he  who  attempted  to  preserve 
the  crown  for  her  by  force  of  artns. 
She  was  prociainud  queen  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  year  of  her  age  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cess  Mary  claimed  the  crown,  and 
won  it,  though  she  was  a  professed 
papist,  and  lady  Jane  was  a  zealous 
protestant.  Northumberland  was  un¬ 
successful,  and  lady  Jane  was  depriv¬ 
ed  of  her  royalty  nine  days  after  she 
came  to  it.  The  duke  was  first  be¬ 
headed,  then  his  son  the  Lord  Guil- 
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wife,  who  was  only  eij^hts-co  yyars 
. ol({,  tise  oniar>)efit  of  Eii^laiid,  fov 
reli<hori,  beaut v,  3t>d  leasnine, 

I’he  death  of  t!iis  oriocess  was  sooti' 
foliowed  by  dtat  of  another.  This 
was  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  grand- 
dauirhler  to  Janies  the  IV.  and  to 
^largaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
the  VfL  by  Virtue  of  which  right 
her  son,  James  the  L  was  recognized 
king  of  England,,  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Eii>;abeth,,  who  beheaded  the 
mother,  Mary  was  daughter  to 
James  the  V.  king  of  Scotland,  and 
to  Mary  of  Lcrmim  eldest  daughter 
to  Claude  duke  of  Guise,  and  W!do\v 
of  Lewis  duke  of  Longoeviller  She 
was  married  to  Francis  the  IL  king 
of  France  ;  upon  which  occasion  she 
assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land;  pretending  that  Elizabeth  was 
iilegiliniate,  and  unworthy  to  sit  on 
the  thronec  On  the-  death  of  her 
consort,  Francis  the  n.  in  15()],  she 
returned  to  Scotland,  of  which  king’ 
dom  she  'Was  queen,  and  espoused 
Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  son  to 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  became  jealous 
of  some  familiarities  between  bis 
queen  and  David  Pwizzo,  the  famous 
Italian  musician :  but  Rizzo  was 
killed  in  her  presence ;  after  which 
she  became  fond  of  the  earl  of  Bolh- 
wel,  who  killed  the  Lord  Darnley, 
and  married  his  queen,  though  she 
had  prince  James  by  the  former.  The 
Scotch  lords  drove  Bothwel  into  ba¬ 
nishment,  who  lived  very  miserably 
in  Denmark  ;  while  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  assumed  the  supreme  authority, 
in  the  name  of  Prince  James ;  and  the 
queen  took  refuge  m  England,  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  threw  her  into  pri¬ 
son,  and  kept  her  there  eigliteen 
years,  when  she  brought  her  to  a 
trial,  for  being  an  accomplice  in  cer- 
tain  conspiracies  formed  against  her 
person;  for  which  she  was  beheaded 
on  the  8tl)  of  Feb.  1587,  in  Fotlierin- 
gay  castle,  in  the  forty-^sixth  year  of 


her  age,  though  most  of  the  princeS 
Oi' Europe,  employed  very  earnest  so" 
licitations  to  procure  her  liberty, 
Such  are  the  illustrious  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  beauties  represented  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  English  hisSory.  Let  their 
examples  serve  ss  a  melancholy  lesson 
to  posterity,  “  That  beauty  has  fre¬ 
quently  lost  its  force  ;  and  that  virtue 
is  t!ie  greatest  ornament  that  can 
dignify  a  woman.'' 


Em^matkal  List  of  Precious  Stones, 

fLlLF  a  mark  of  loyaltV,  three- 
nintfss^if  a  duel,  and  a  consonant. 

Three-sevenths  to  adorn,  half  of 
elegant,  and  one-tenth  of  victorious. 

Two-fifths  of  an  eatable  root,  one- 
eight  of  a  famous  harbour,  and  a 
numerical  letter. 

Three-fifths  of  wisdom,  a  consonant 
and  halfof  a  mercenary  prostitute. 

Two-sevenths  of  anguish,  half  to 
divide,  and  one-fourth  of  passionate 
ardour. 

Three-eighths  of  a  secret  agent, 
changing  a  letter,  a  consonant,  and 
three-fifths  of  a  tree. 

Two-thirds  of  an  herb,  part  of  a 
wager,  and  a  vowel  consonant. 

Three-fourths  of  a  fish,  one-third 
of  a  bird,  and  a  near  relation. 

Half  a  pulse,  two-thirds  of  a  grain, 
and  a  liquid  letter. 

Three  sevenths  of  a  flower,  a  con¬ 
sonant,  and  part  of  a  verb  to  mistake. 

Half  an  empire,  two-thirds  of  a 
beast  well  known,  and  two-sixlhs  of 
a  geometrical  figure. 

Three-fifths  to  correct,  one-third 
of  a  metal,  half  a  divine  song,  and 
part  of  an  animal's  weapon. 

To  wipe  hard,  and  a  changeable 
letter. 

Three-fifths  of  a  goddess,  and  the 
world. 

Half  momentous  and  three-fifths 
of  a  tree. 

Two-sevenths  of  lovely,  a  vowel,  a 
pronoun,  and  two-filths  of  stubble, 
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A  flower. 

Five-sevenths  of  a  store-house  for 
corn,  a  consonant,  and  a  vowel. 

Three-seveftths  of  a  clown,  a  con¬ 
sonant,  and  a  numerical  letter. 

Half  a  pretty  shrub,  and  half  for¬ 
lorn. 

A  play-thing  for  boys,  a  vowel,  and 
the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

To  inter,  changing  a  vowel,  and 
a  numerical  letter* 


Spring,  Extract  of  a  Letter  from 

New  Yorkf  dated  March  SO,  1786* 

THERE  is  a  curiosity  in  Virginfa, 
which  seems  unparalleled  any  where. 
In  the  couiily  of  Fincastle,  there  is  a 
sniali  running  water  or  spring,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  quality  that  cannot  be 
defined,  (though  supposed  to  be  mi¬ 
neral  water,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  or  some  other  thing) 
however,  by  snapping  the  pan  of  a 
pistol,  of  tinder-box,  with  a  little 
gunpowder,  the  water  will  instantly 
catch  fire,  and  burn  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  spirits  would,  until  the  water 
is  entirely  consumed  or  dried  up, 
when  the  channel,  which  is  common 
earth,  is  left  as  ashes.  The  water 
continues  burning,  when  such  experi¬ 
ments  are  tried  for  two  or  three  days 
before  the  whole  is  consumed,  there 
being  no  more  water  left  to  feed  the 
flames;  the  spring  bubbles  out  from 
the  crevices  of  the  earth  as  usual,  and 
and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  the 
current  goes  on  as  formerly. 


Superstition, 

AT  Gnas,  a  town  in  the  Lower 
Syria,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Gleichen- 
berg,  one  Charron,  a  widower,  had 
a  daughter  arrived  to  years  of  ma¬ 
turity,  and  the  young  woman  tran¬ 
sported  to  the  most  extravagant  de¬ 
gree  of  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
imagined  that  she  could  have  no 
hopes  of  salvation,  tmluss  she  purified 


herself  bv  fire.  She  comniunicaled 
her  intention  to  her  father,  who  being 
equally  superstitious,  approved  of  her 
design,  and  even  promised  to  assist 
her  in  carrying  it  into  execution.-— 
All  Saint’s  day  was  the  time  appointed 
for  carryirtg  this  abominable  project 
into  efl'ect.  On  the  preceding  evening, 
the  girl  herself  placed  several  faggots 
in  the  oven  ;  when  divine  service  be¬ 
gun  next  day,  the  miserable  self- 
devoted  victim  set  fire  to  the  faggots  ; 
and  when  the  oven  was  red  hot,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  father,  she  en¬ 
tered  the  fiery  apartment,  the  door 
of  which  the  father  closed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  stopped  up  the  vacancies  ivith 
clay,  tempered  with  water,  placed  a 
crucifix  before  the  oven,  and  then 
went  out  of  the  bouse  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tranquillity  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  having  told  some  persons  whom 
he  met  that  his  daughter  was  doing 
penance  in  the  heated  oven  ;  they 
hastened  to  her  assistance,  but  before 
their  arrival  the  body  was  entirely 
consumed.  The  father  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  conducted  to  Gleichen- 
berg,  where  he  has  undergone  an  exa¬ 
mination. 

Morning  Chron,  ITS#; 


Storm, — Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated 
August  6thf  l7^5,from  Eourdeaux, 

ON  Tuesday  the  2d  instant,  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  we  had  here  the  most 
dreadful  and  unheard-of  storm  of 
hail,  the  stones  of  which,  by  their 
size  and  number,  make  the  event 
unprecedented  ;the  largest  were  equal 
in  bigness  to  a  hen’s  egg,  and  the 
smallest  to  a  small  nut;  a  few  of  the 
former  had  been  picked  up,  and  found 
to  weigh  a  full  pound  ;  the  bail  con¬ 
tinued  pouring  for  above  filteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  during  which  time  the  roofs 
of  several  houses  were  broken  in,  and 
the  mark  of  the  largest  stones  were 
imprinted  oi  the  walls.  By  this 
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futai  accident,  the  vineyards  wit])ii» 
fifteen  miles  about  the  city  have  been 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  damage 
is  computed  at  20,000  tons  of  wine. 

Universal  Magazine. 


Pestilence, 

THERE  was  a  pestilence  in  1348, 
that  went  over  the  whole  world. — 
Guido  who  lived  at  that  time,  gives 
the  following  description  of  this  pla¬ 
gue  : — He  says,  it  began  in  the  East 
and  went  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
carried  off  the  fourth  part  of  mankind. 
It  raged  for  seven  months  at  Avig¬ 
non,  where  Guido  lived,  and  was  of 
two  species.  The  first  began  with  a 
violent  fever  and  spitting  of  blood, 
and  not  one  survived  that  was  seized 
with  it,  but  died  in  three  days.  The 
other  began  with  a  continued  fever, 
with  red  spots,  and  abscesses  under 
the  arms,  or  in  the  arm-pits;  it  was 
equally  mortal  with  the  former,  and 
those  who  were  seized  ,  with  it,  died 
in  three  days. 

Murray^ s  Lectures,  No.  19. 


Punishment, 

THE  knute  is  a  most  barbarous 
punishment  in  Russia  ;  Olearious  gives 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  saw  it  inflicted  on  eight  men  and 
one  woman,  only  for  selling  brandy 
and  tobacco  without  a  licence.  The 
executioner’s  man,  afler  stripping 
them  down  to  the  waist,  lied  iheir 
feet,  and  took  one  at  a  time  on  his 
back.  The  executioner  stood  at 
three  paces  distance  with  a  large 
pizzle,  to  the  end  of  which  were  fas¬ 
tened  three  thongs  of  an  elk’s  skin 
untanned,  with  which,  Sjiringing  for¬ 
ward,  whenever  he  struck  the  blood 
gushed  out  at  every  blow.  The  men 
liad  each  twenty ‘rive  or  twenty-six 
lashes:  the  woman,  though  only  six¬ 
teen,  fainted  away.  After  their  backs 
were  thus  dreadfully  mangled,  they 


were  tied  together  two  and  two ;  and 
and  those  who  sold  tobacco  having  a 
little  of  it,  and  those  who  sold  brandy 
a  little  bottle  put  about  their  necks ; 
they  were  then  whipped  through  the 
city  of  Petersburgh  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half;  and  then  brought  back 
to  the  place  of  their  first  punishment 
and  dismissed.  According  to  M.  de  la 
Molreye,this  isjwhat  is  termed  the  mo¬ 
derate  knute;  for  when  the  sentence 
orders  it  between  the  moderate  and 
severe,  the  executioner  takes  off  pieces 
of  flesh  at  every  stroke ;  and  when  it 
is  ordered  to  be  given  with  the  utmost 
severity,  the  executioner  striking  the 
flank  under  the  ribs,  cuts  the  flesh  to 
the  very  bowels.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  die  of  this  cruel  and  inhuman 
punishment. 

Newbury's  Account  of  Russia^ 


An  Enigmatical  List  of  Arts  and 
Sciences, 

A  VESSEL  often  seen  at  sea,  omit¬ 
ting  a  vowel  and  an  adjective. 

What  w'e  daily  see,  and  the  most 
useful  animal  about. 

A  liquid  letter,  the  first  letter  of 
one  of  the  elements,  and  half  a  pro¬ 
noun.  ? 

One  half  of  to  part,  two  preposi¬ 
tions,  and  one-third  of  yourself. 

Three-fifths  of  a  luscious  fruit,  a 
consonant,  and  a  planet  wanting  the 
last  letter. 


Anecdote  of  the  Battle  of  Malplaquet, 

A  YOUNG  Swiss  recruit,  who, 
when  his  regimentals  were  making, 
had  procured  a  round  iron  plate, 
bored  with  small  holes,  which  he 
desired  the  laylor  to  fasten  on  the 
inside  of  his  coat  about  his  left  breast, 
to  prevent  his  being  shot  through  the 
heart ;  the  taylor  being  a  humorous 
fellow,  fastened  it  in  the  seat  of  his 
breeches:  the  clothes  being  scarce 
ou  his  back,  when  he  was  ordered  X& 
j  4  H  ^ 
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inarch  into  tiie  field;  he  had  no 
opportu'^i^y  to  Rct  thia  awkward  niih- 
take  reclined,  before  he  fouod,  liim« 
self  engaged  io  hatile,  and  being 
obliged  to  fly  before  ihe  enemy,  in 
endeavouring  to  get  over  a  thorn 
hedge  ia  his  way,  he  linfauunate'} 
stuck  fast,  until  he  was  o'v^riaken  by 
a  foe,  who,  on  cfoning  up;  gave  him  | 
a  push  on  the  breech  with  his  bayonet 
(w  ith  no  frieocliy  design)  but  it  luckily 
hit  him  mi  the  iron  piate,  and  pushed 
the  young  soidicr  clear  out  of  the 
the  hedge ;  this  favourable  circum¬ 
stance  made  the  Swiss  honestly  con¬ 
fess,  tlmt  the  tayior  had  more  sense 
than  himself,  and  knew  better  where 
his  heart  lay. 

Caledonian  Magazine,  Perth,  Sept.  6, 1783. 


An  Account  of  a  Family  at  Wattis- 
ham,  who  were  lately  af luted  with 
the  Loss  of  their  Limbs.- — Publish¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Wallaston,  of  Bury,  in 
Siijfolk. 

JOHN  DOWNING,  a  poor  la¬ 
bouring  man,  living  at  Wattishanh 
had  a  wife  and  six  children,  the  eldest 
a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  ' 
youngest  about  four  months.  I'hey 
were  all.  that  time  -very  lieadhy,  and 
one  of  tiiem  l.ad  been  ill  for  some 
time  before.  On  Sunday  the  lOlh 
of  Jaouavy,  fftiS,  the  eldest  girl  com¬ 
plained,  in  the  movijing,  of  a  yaio  in  ' 
her  leg,  particularly  in  the  calf  of  her 
itg ;  Uuvards  evening  tiie  pain  grew 
exceedingly  lioient.  Tlie  .same  even¬ 
ing,  another  girl  complained  of  the 
same  violent  pain  in  the  same  leg. 
Gn  die  Monday,  the  mother  an<]  ano- 
thcr  child  ;  and  on  Tuesdav,  ail  the 
fe&t  of  the  family  wereafkicted  in’ the 
same  manner,  some  .'a  leg  and 
some  in  boll?  legs.  The  little  infant 
was  taken  from  tlie  mother’s  lyreast ; 
it  seemed  to  be  in  pain,  but  the  limbs 
did  not  mortify  :  it  lived  a  few  \yoeks, 
The  mother  and  the  otl\er  five  chii-  , 
dren  continued  in  violent  pain  i^.  consi¬ 


derable  time.  la  about  f  .uror  five 
days,  the  diseased  leg  begaji  to  turn, 
black  gradually,  appearing  at  first  co¬ 
vered  tvitli  blue  6|>ots,  as  if  it  Im^rbeeii 
bruised.  The  other  leg  of  iho.se  w  ho 
were  affected  at  lirsf  only  m  one  leg 
about  that  time  was  also  aiiected  with 
the,  same  excruciating  pain,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  leg  also  began  to  morti¬ 
fy.  The  Fiiortifled  parts  separated 
gradually  from  the  sound  parts,  and 
the  surgeon  had,  in  most  cf  tlie  ca.ses, 
no  other  trouble  that  to  cut  through 
the  bone,  which  was  black  and  almost 
dry.  The  state  of  their  limb.s  were 
thus;  Mary,  the  mother,  aged  40 
years,  has  lost  the  right  foot  at  the 
aiick ;  the  left  foot  is  also  off;  and 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg  remain 
almost  dry,  wdth  only  some  little  piV^ 
trid  flesh  adhering  ii\  the  same  places. 
The  flesh  is  .sound  to  about  two 
inches  below'  the  knee.  The  bones 
would  have  been  sawn  through  that 
place,  if  she  would  have  consented 
to  it. 

Mary,  aged  fifteen  years,  fioth  legs 
off  below  the  knees. — Elizabeth,  aged 
thirteen  years,  both  legs  off  below  the 
knees.  Sarah,  aged  ten  years,  one  foot 
ofl  a't  the  ancle  :  tlie  otherToot  was 
affected,  but  not  in  so ‘great  a  degree, 
and  is  now  sound  again.' — Robert, 
aged  eight,  both  legs  fotf  below  the 
knee.s.— -Edward,  aged  four  years, 
both  feet  off.^ — An  infant,  four  nioiUhs 
old,  dead.  • 

The  father  was  attacked  about  a 
fortnight  afie;  the  rest  of  tlie  faii\iiy, 
and  in  a  siiglit  degree;  the  pain  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  his  fingers.  4'wo 
fingers  t  f  the  right-hand  continued 
for  a  long  lime  discoloured,  and 
partly  shrunk  ami  contracted  ;  but  he 
has  .since  had  some  use  of  them. — 
The  nails  of  the  other  baud  were  also 
discoloured  ;  he  lost  two  of  them, 

Jt  is  remarkable,  that  during  all 
the  time  of  this  misfortune,  the  w  hole 
family  are  said  to  have  appeared  w  ell, 
in  other  respects,  ate  heartily,  and 
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slept  well,  when  the  vir>!ence  of  lJ;r 
pain  be^an  to  abate.  The  mother  was 
quite  emaciated,  and  had  very  iitle  use 
of  lier  hands.  The  eldest  ijirl  had  a 
superficial  ulcer  in  one  thigh.  The 
rest  of  the  family  were  pretty  weil. 
The  stumps  of  some  of  them  perfecti) 
healed. 

Annual  Register f  l'T62, 


Enigmatical  hist  of  Squares  in 
London, 

THE  title  given  to  onr  Saviour’s 
apostles,  a  man’s  Christian  name,  and 
a  serjyentine  letter. 

Half  a  fish,  and  turn-thirds  of  a 
tool  used  by  ijardeners. 

A  consorfatit,  engines  used  by  wea¬ 
vers,  and  what  people  do  with  the 
dead. 

What  was  reckoned  the  best  age 
to  live  in. 

An  electorate,  famous  for  the  birth 
of  a  late  noble  personage. 


IN  a  monastery,  near  Ailvverth,  a 
monk  being  tired  of  feis  eonfinemenl, 
endeavoured  to  get  released,  buf 
fiudiiighe  could  not,  was, exasperated 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  threaten  to 
burn  the  place  dowm;  of  which  the 
prior  being  informed,  confined  him  in 
a  cell,  so  small,  that  he  could  scarce 
lie  down  or  turn  himself  round,  where 
fee  was  fed  on  bread  and  Water  for 
the.  space  of  thirty-six  years ;  and 
when  he* grew  weak  or  sick,  they  look 
him  out  and  administered  liourishment 
and  cordials,  until  he  was. recovered, 
when  he  was  sent  back  to, his  former 
habitation.  A  lady,  wlio  lived  near, 
happened  to  hear  the  groans  of  some 
human  being,  upon  wliich,  she  sent  to 
the  iHoisastery,  and  enquired  into  the 
teason  and  was  told  the  above,- then 
she  interceded  for  his  reieasemeni, 
but  the  releiitless  father  would  not 
comply  :  upon  wliich  sbe  sent  to  the 


parliament  at  Paris,  representing  his 
case,  who  sent  an  order  for  his  being 
releasetl ;  on  beisrg  a^ked  how  hang 
he  had  been  confined,  he  replied  a 
hundred  years :  they  showed  liihi  an* 
almanack,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
explain  it,  width  he  did,  by  wtirch, 
and  several  questions  asked  him,  it 
was  calculated  tisat  Ire  liad  been  con¬ 
fined  in  that  dark  dungeon  as  long  as 
the  befoie-rnerdioned  time. 

Public  Ledger,  May,im, 


Mortification. 

AN  old  man  in  the  county  of  Dnr- 

4/' 

ham,  who  bad  for  two  years  languish¬ 
ed  under  a  mortification  of  his  feet 
and  legs,  and  by  which  he  lo.st  two 
of  his  toes,  was  advised  by  a  friend 
to  eat  plentifully  of  boney :  this  he 
did,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  nine 
pounds  a  week,  and  found  to  Ids 
great  surprise  in  about  six  mouths, 
that  his  legs  had  gained  their  wonted 
strength  and  firmness,  and  that  the 
mortification  had  entirely  ceased.  He 
is  now  able  to  wear  boots  and  follow 
his  usual  business. 

York  Chronicle,  April  T, 


An  Account  of  a  remarkahk  Familg 
at  Hastings,  iu  Sussex,  of  ike  irmw 
of  Browne. 

THE  father  of  Ibis  extraordinary 
family  was  108  years  old.  lie  buried 
his  wife  some  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
98,  by  whom  he  had  twenty-four 
children,  all  twins  ;  sixteen  of  these 
were  .s(ms,  aiul  tlie  rest  daughters. 
Twenty-two  of  his  children  lived  at 
home  witli  him.  The  father  measured 
six  feet  two  inches  high;  and  was  with- 
<d  lusty.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
age,  he  rode  from  Hastings  to  London 
wliich  is  '6S  juiles,  in  one  daf,  upon  a 
horse  that  he  kept  for  his  own  nding 
for  twenty  years  past.  I’iie  father 
lived  a  life  of  intemperance  for  fifty 
years,  having  scarcely  ever  gone  to 
bed  sober,  and  otie  son  followed  !if!s 
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steps,  ajid  for  fifteen  years  was  not 
free  from  intoxication  in  the  evening 
The  father  alw  a\s  ’anought  his  children 
uj3  to  industry  ;  and  if  he  found  any 
of  them  averse  to  work  he  sent  them 
to  sea.  There  were  two  of  them  of 
this  disposifion,  whom  he  sent  oni 
board  the  Royal  George,  which  was 
lost;  but  they  were  bolh  prcserve<l 
by  swimming  upon  a  pknk.  The 
youngest  of  the  twenty-four  children 
was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age  :  he 
was  married  to  a  woman  by  whom  he 
bad  eight  children,  who  were  likewise 
all  twins;  but,  wiio,  with  his  wifi, 
died  within  the  space  of  five  years. 

Totpn  and  Country  Mag.  July  1787, 


Epitaph  on  Edtoard  Heardston^  Thirty 
Years  Cook  to  the  Beapsteak  Society. 

HIS  last  steak  done  ;  bis  fire  rak'd  out  and 
dead, 

Dish’d  for  the  worms  himself,  lies  honest 
Ned ; 

We,  then,  whose  breasts  bore  all  his  fleshy 
toils, 

Took  ail  his  bastings,  and  shar’d  all  his 
broils  ; 

Now,  in  onr  turn,  a  mouthful  carve  and 
trim, 

And  dre-y.?,  at  Phoebus’ one  scrap  for 
him— — 

His  heart,  which  well  might  grace  the 
noblest  grave, 

Was  grateful,  patient,  modest,  just,  and 
brave ; 

And  ne’er  did  earth’s  wide  maw  a  morsel 
gain, 

Oi  kinder  juices,  or  naore  tender  grain; 

His  tongue,  where  duteous  friendship  hum¬ 
bly  dwelt. 

Charm’d  all  who  heard  the  faithful  zeal  be 
felt; 

Still,  to  vvhate’vcr  end  his  chops  he  mov’d. 

’Twas  all  well- season’d,  relish’d,  and  ap¬ 
prov’d  ; 

This  room  his  heav’n! — When  threatning 
fate  drew  nigh 

The  closing  shade  that  dimm’d  his  ling’ring 

eye, 

His  last  fond  hopes,  betray’d  by  many  a 
tear, 

Were — That  his  life’s  last  spark  might  g!(m- 
mer  here; 

And  the  last  words  that  choak’d  his  part¬ 
ing  sigh - 

Oh  /  at  your  feet,  dear  Masters,  ht  me 


Epitaph  on  Mr.  Coombe,  a  Gentleman  in 
Warwickshire,  and  noted  for  practising 
Usury. 

TEN  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav’d, 

’Tis  an  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav’d  *. 
if  any  man  ask  who  lies  in  this  tomb. 

Oh !  oh !  qi'.jjth  the  devil,  ’tis  ray  John 
o’  Coombe. 


Epitaph  on  Toni  a  Coombe,  alias  Thin 
Beard,  Brother  to  the  last  mentioned, 

THIN  in  beard,  and  thick  in  purse. 
Never  man  beloved  worse, 

He  went  to  the  grave  with  many  a  curse, 
The  devil  and  he  had  both  one  nurse. 


Epitaph  on  a  favorite  Monkey. 

FAREWELTi,  poor  mimic  pug!  depriv’d 
of  breath. 

Epitome  of  man,  in  person — actions — 
death ; 

Like  him,  too,  from  thy  nation  werl  thoit 
torn. 

And  o’er  the  vast  abyss  of  ocean  borne ; 

But  not  like  him  to  slavery  wert  thou  led, 

Thy  hours  were  gay,  and  sweet  thy  daily 
bread ; 

The  loveliest  maids  from  barm  thy  day* 
kept  free, 

By  truant  boys  more  monkey  like  than 
thee ; 

They  strew’d  thy  path  with  flowers — hot 
now  thy  bier 

They  deck  with  yew,  aud  drop  the  tender 
tear 

Thy  tricks ;  thy  fun  ;  thy  arch  grimace ; 
are  flown, 

Bnt  this,  thy  honour’d  grave,  shall  make 
thy  talents  known. 


A  reasonable  Affliction. 

ON  his  death-bed  poor  Lubin  lies ; 

His  spouse  is  in  despair  : 

With  frequent  sobs,  and  mutual  cries, 
They  both  express  their  care. 

A  diff ’rent  canse,  says  Parson  Sly, 
The  same  elTect  may  give  : 

Poor  Lubin  fears,  that  he  shall  die ,] 
Hi§  wife,  that  he  may  live. 


Epitaph  upon  a  valiant  Portuguese  Soldier 
called  Simon  Antom. 

SCOURGE  of  Castile,  here  Simon  Antom 
lies, 

Who,  while  alive,  did  thousands  sacrifice  j 
And  even  dead,  bis  ashes  seem  to  say. 

Come  on,  come  on,  as  many  as  there  mky» 
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A  singular  Fact, 

IN  a  town  near  Chorlcy,  resided 
a  young  lady,  amiable  in  her  person 
and  manners,  and  esteemed  by  ali 
who  bad  the  happiness  of  her  ac 
quaintance^  A  young  gentleman,  who 
resided  in  the  same  town,  saw  her; — 
he  loved  her : 

^  By  no  uncommon  care  opprest,- 

He  did  not  labour  to  conceal 
Tbe  gentlest  passion  of  the  breast. 

Which  all  can  feign,  but  few  can/ec/.’’ 

He  imparted  to  the  fair  object  of 
his  wishes  the  favourable  impression 
she  had  made  on  his  heart ;  she  ac¬ 
knowledged  her  partiality  for  him,  at)d 
returned  “  love  for  love/’  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  votary  of  science; 
he  found  himself  soon  called  on  to 
quit-*  the  presence  of  his  admired  fair 
one,  and  pursue  the  pa’h  of  learning. 
They  parted,  but  not  without  exchang¬ 
ing  vows  of  lasting  fi«lelity., 

Soon  after,  the  young  student  left 
town,  a  second  admirer  pre'^ented 
himself,  soliciting  the  young  lady’s 
hand,  and  favourable  opinion;  but, 
alas!  for  him: — he  told  the  tender 
tale  of  love  in  vain;  the  lady  had  hut 
one  heart  to  dispose  of,  she  had 
pledged  her  affections  to  another.  The 
©Id  saying,  however,  that 

‘‘  Love  unretorn’d  soon  dies,” 

did  not  prove  true  in  the  present  case. 
The  young  gentleman  w-as  determined 
to  supplant  her  first  lover,  by  the 
vilest  means.  For  this  purpose^  he 
forged  a  letter,  and  sent  to  the  lady, 
as  from  the  man  who  had  vowed  to 
her  eternal  fidelity,  informing  her  that 
he  had  changed  his  sentiments  en¬ 
tirely  ;  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  make 
another  choice;  and  concluded  by 
wishing  her  happy  in  the  arms  of  some 
other  person.  I'he  artifice  apparently 
succeeded.  Tlie  lady  was  so  provoked 
that  she  instantly  gave  her  consent  to 
bestow  her  hand  on  her  second  ad¬ 
mirer.  The  matter  was  soon  agreed 
on,  the  wedding  night  was  fixed,  the 


company  invited,  and  one  half  hour 
more  would  have  joined  them  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony — -when,  behold! 
at  this  critical  moment,  the  first  lover 
arrived  in  town,  stopped  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  who  informed  him  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  letter  he  had 
sent  to  the  lady  to  whom  he  formerly 
paid  his  addresses,  she  was  that  night, 
to  be  married  to  another.  Astonish- 
ment  seized  him,  he  avowed  his  inno¬ 
cence,  declared  the  letter  a  forgery, 
and  begged  the  gentleman  to  set  off 
immediately,  and  prevent  the  mar¬ 
riage,  if  possible.  The  gentleraan 
arrived  just  as  the  parties  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  join  hands;  he  requested 
to  speak  with  the  lady  a  moment  ia 
the  next  room;  he  acquainted  her 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  impo¬ 
sition,  and  that  her  first  and  sincere 
lover  w'as  then  just  at  hand:  an  eclair- 
cissement  took  place,  her  real  lover 
handed  her  into  a  chaise  which  stood 
waiting  at  the  door,  and  immediately 
rode  off  to  a  friend’s  bouse  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  town,  where  the  lady  was  kept 
concealed.  The  intended  bridegroom, 
and  the  company,  after  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  some  time,  at  lengtii 
sbiiglit  after  the  lady;  but  “  the  bird 
was  flown.”  After  fruitless  search, 
the  company  dispersed,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  intended  bride¬ 
groom.  The  young  student,  after 
finishing  his  studies  at  the  University, 
returne(d,  and  married  the  lady,  who 
had  full  possession  of  his  heart,  and 
a  pleasing  scene  of  connubial  happi¬ 
ness  ensuetl. 


Humanity  of  tJye  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great, 

WHEN  he  ordered  public  execu¬ 
tions,  he  W'as  frequently  seen  to  weep. 
iM  iss  Hambleion,  a  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Emptess  Catherine,  had  an 
amour,  which  at  different  times  pro¬ 
duced  three  children.  She  had  always 
}  pleaded  illness,  but  Peter  suspecting 
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the  ra^e,  ordered  his  physicia5)s  to  at¬ 
tend  her,  who  soon  discovered  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  discovered,  4hat  a  ‘jense  of  shame 
had  got  the  belter  of  her  huraanitv, 
so  that  the  children  hcoi  been  pul  t< 
death  as  soon  as  they  were  hoi u.  The 
emperor  enquired  if  the  father  of  ihen- 
was  privy  tf>  ihc  murder,  but  the  mo¬ 
ther  insisted  that  he  was  innocent,  she 
having  always  deceived  him  by  pre¬ 
tending  tiiey  were  sent  to  nurse.  Jus¬ 
tice  now  called  on  the  emperor  to 
punish  the  offence.  The  lady  was 
greatly  beloved  by  the  empress,  wb© 
pleaded  for  her;  but  though  the  araoui 
might  have  been  pardonable,  the  mur¬ 
der  could  not  be  so.  Peter  sent  her 
to  the  castle,  and  visited  her  in  per¬ 
son.  The  fact  being  confessed,  he 
.  pronounced  her  sentence  with  tears, 
and  told  her  that  his  d,uty  as  a  prince, 
and  God’s  vicegerent,  called  on  iiim 
for  that  justice  which  was  due  to  her 
crime,  and  therefore  she  niusi  prepare 
for  death.  He  likewise  attended  her 
on  the  scaffold,  where  he  embraced 
her  with  tenderness  mixed  with  sor¬ 
row  ;  and  some  have  asserted, 'that 
when  her  head  was  struck  off',  he  took 
it  up,  and  kissed  her  lips.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  as  this  circumstance  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  may  very  well  be  credited  of 
so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Peter  the 
Great. 
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Epitaph.— Henry  the  SevenWs  Chapel, 
koiith  Cross,  Westminster  Abbey. 

TROMAS  PARU,  of  the  county  of  Sa¬ 
lop,  born  in  1483:  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
ten  princes,  vix.  King  Edward  IV.  Ed¬ 
ward  V.  Rich.  Ill.  Henry  VII. Henry  VIII, 
Edward  VE  Queen  Mary,  Elizabeth,  King 
Janies,  and  King  Charles:  died  aged  152 
years,  and  was  buried  here  November  13th, 
1635. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  of  this 
old  man  is,  that  at  the  age  of  13U,  a  pro¬ 
secution  was  entered  against  him  in  the 
spiritual  court  for  bastardy,  and  with  such 
eij’ect,  that  be  did  penance  publicly  in  the 
church  for  that  ofience, 


Anecdote. . 

A  G  ENTLErvIA  N  i?i  conversation 
with  his  fiieiTd,  remarked  to  . him  that 
a  third  per-son  had  taken  great  liber¬ 
ties,  in  his  absence,  such  as  descrilbina' 
him  to  be  a  man  of  most  rude,  un- 
polidied  manners.  The  friend  re¬ 
plied,  ‘‘  he  hoped  he  had  taken  bis 
part  at  the  time;”  he  assured  him  he 
had,  but  further  observed  that  the 
calumniating  party  said  he  \yas  not 
fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  heari*  **  You 
contradicted  that,  I  hope,”  replied 
(be  other;  “  I  did,”  says  he,  **  I  tolxi 
him  you  were  I” 


The  Force  of  Nature. 

AN  eldeily  French  lady,  retired 
to  her  country  seat,  had  only,  one 
child,  a  Sfin,  who  was  a  handsame 
young  man,  very  much  addicted  to 
gaming,  and  had  lost,  at  one  sitting, 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Destitute,  at  length,  of  other  means 
to  live,  he  associated  with  a  company 
of  strolling  comedians,  who,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  passed  a  short  time  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  near  which  town  was  the  old 
lady’s  residence.  After  sustaining  a 
few  characters,  the  young  actor  was 
discovered,  and  the  circumstance  im¬ 
parted  to  the  mother.  Though  highly 
displeased  with  her  son,  she  could  not 
resist  a  wFh  to  see  him,  and  for  this 
purpose  went  incog,  to  the  theatre; 
'I  he  Gamester  was  the  play,  and  the 
young  man  supporied  the  principal 
character.  During  the  recital  of  these 
passages  which  bore  a  resemblance  to 
her  son’s  bad  conduct,  the  picture 
worked  so  forcibly  on  her  feelings, 
that  she  exclaimed  aloud,  Aye, 
there  he  isf — the  be’ggar  !  the  scoun¬ 
drel  !  Always  the  same  !  No  change¬ 
ling!”  The  delusion  grew  so  strong 
:n  the  fifth  act,  where  Beverley  lifts 
up  his  hand  to  kill  the  child,  that  the 
old  lady,  in  a  tone  of  voice  the  most 
distressing,  cried  out  “  Wretch  that 
thou  art,  don’t  kill  the  child  I—l  will 
take  it  home  with  me  !” 
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Curious  Memorial  of  a  very  singular 
Feat  of  Activity, 

IN  the  chrincel  of  the  church  of 
Walton  upon  'riuinies,  a  very  curious 
monument  is  preserved,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  several  plates  nailed  up  aoain^^ 
the  south  wall.  Two  of  them  repre¬ 
sent  a  man  lidins;  udou  a  slao;.  The 
others  contain  his  vviie,  children,  and 
epitaph.  I'hat  they  were  once  laid 
over  a  grave-'stone  is  evident,  but  in 
what  part  of  the  church,  is  not  known, 
neither  at  what  lime,  or  on  what  oc¬ 
casion  they  were  taken  up.  They 
were,  however,  for  a  long  time  loose, 
and  kept  in  the  ve>try. 

An  ancient  sexton,  many  years 
ago,  explained  the  figures  engraved 
thereon,  by  the  following  traditionary 
story,  which  though  strange,  appears, 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  ol  rht- 
monument,  not  to  be  without  foun¬ 
dation. 

John  Selvyn,  the  person  represented 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  also 
riding  on  the  stag,  was,  as  appears  by 
the  inscription,  under-keeper  of  the 
park  of  Oallands  in  Surry,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  man  was,  according  to  the 
before-named  historian,  extremely  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  strength,  agility  and  skill 
in  horsemanship,  specimens  of  all 
which  he  exhibited  before  the  queen, 
at  a  grand  stag-hunt  in  ihat  park, 
where  attending,  as  was  the  duty  of 
his  office,  he  in  the  heat  of  the  chace 
suddenly  leapi^d  from  his  horse  upon 
the  back  of  the  sta",  both  running  at 
the  same  time  with  their  utmost  speed, 
and  not  only  kept  his  scat  gracefully, 
in  spile  of  every  effort  of  the  af¬ 
frighted  beast,  but  drawing  his  sword, 
with  it  guided  him  towards  the  queen, 
and  coming  near  her  presence,  plunged 
it  in  his  throat,  so  that  the  animal  fell 
dead  at  her  feet.  Tliis  was  thought 
sufficiently  wonderful  to  be  chronicled 
on  his  monument,  and  he  is  accord- 
ingly  pouftrayed  in  the  act  of  stab¬ 
bing  the  beast. 


The  Faro  Table, 

SOME  years  ago,  a  stranger, 
dressed  in  a  plain  citizen’s  attire,  took 
his  seat  at  the  Faro  Table,  at  Ai.x-la- 
Chapelle,  when  the  bank  was  pro- 
flaimed  more  than  commonly  rich. 
Alter  having  some  little  lime  engaged 
in  the  common  play  of  the  table,  he 
challenged  the  bank,  end  tossed  his 
pocket  book'  to  the  banker,  that  he 
rmaht  not  question  his  ability  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  ca-e  he  lost.  The  hanker, 
surprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  ad¬ 
venturer,  and  no  less  so  at  his  ordi¬ 
nary  appearance,  at  first  hesitated  to 
accept  of  the  challenge;  but  on  open¬ 
ing  the  book,  and  seeing  bills  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  amount,  and  on  the  stranger’s 
sternly  and  repeatedly  insisiing  on  his 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  game, 
with  much  rtductance  he  prepared  the 
cards  for  the  great  event.  The  sur¬ 
prize.  was  naturally  great,  and  all  eyes 
alleutive  to  the  trembluig ‘hands  of 
ihe  affrighted  banker,  who,  while  the 
stranger  sat  unruffied  and  uncon¬ 
cerned,  turned  up  the  card  which  de¬ 
cided  his  ruin  and  the  other’s  success. 
The  table  was  of  course  irnmeiliately 
broken  up,  and  the  stranger  in  tri¬ 
umph,  with  perfect  coolness  and  se¬ 
renity  of  features,  turtied  to  a  person 
who  stood  at  his  elbow,  to  whom  he 
gave  orders  to  take  charge  of  the  mo- 
ne/.  “  Heavens  !”  exclaimed  an  old 
infirm  officer,  in  the  Austrian  service, 
and  who  had  sal  next  to  him  at  the 
tHble,  “  if  I  had  the  twentieth  part 
)t  your  sticcess  this  night,  1  should 
ue  the  happiest  man  in  the  universe.” 

‘  If  th  ou  wouldst  be  this  happy  man,*’ 
eplied  the  stranger,  briskly,  then 
ihou  shall  have  it;”  and,  without 
vaiting  lor  a  reply,  disappeared  from 
1  .e  room.  Some  little  time  afterwards, 
ihe  entrance  of  a  servant  astonished 
•  be  company  with  the  extraordinary 
•enerosity  of  the  st' anger,  as  with  his 
oecutiar  good  foituue,  by  preserving 
ihe  Austrian  officer  with  the  twen- 
j  leih  part  of  ihe  Faro  Bank.  Take 
4  I 
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this,  Sir/’  said  the  servant,  “  my 
master  requires  no  answer/’  and  he 
SLuhienly  left  him  without  exchanging 
another  word,  'I'he  next  morning  it 
was  rumoured  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  lliat 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  entered  the 
town  in  disguise  ;  and  on  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  person,  the  town  soon 
recognized  him  to  be  the  successful 
stranger  at  the  Faro  Table. 


Instance  of  Ingratitude. 

IN  the  year  176Sh  one  Rossiter,  a 
young  Iiishraan,  came  to  Leghorn  in 
search  of  adventures,  with  no  other 
recommendation  than  the  department 
of  a  gentleman,  added  to  a  fine  figure 
and  countenance.  Soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  a  lady,  whose  personal  property 
was  considerable,  saw,  and  became 
violently  enamoured  of  him;  which 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  direct  pro¬ 
posal  on  her  part  (no  uncommon  thing 
in  Italy)  to  live  with  her.  As  he  had 
been  previously  informed  of  her  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  was  pleased  with  her 
person,  he  immediately  closed  with 
the  offer,  and  they,  in  consequence, 
resided  togeiher  in  all  the  warmth  of 
love,  and  intimacy  of  marriage. 

Her  passion  for  him  had,  at  first, 
prompted  her  to  disregard  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  modesty ;  after  cohabi¬ 
tation  it  grew  to  such  exdess,  as  to 
trample  on  all  prudence;  for  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  having  purchased  a  lieu¬ 
tenancy  for  him  in  the  Tuscan  army, 
she  anticipated  his  every  wish,  more 
than  supported  his  profusion,  and  on 
being  obliged  to  visit  her  relations  in 
a  distant  parPof  Italy,  entrusted  him 
in  her  absence  with  her  jewels,  her 
money,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  she 
owned.  Can  you  suppose  thaUa  man 
so  cherished,  and  so  relied  on,  could 
betray  a  cojifidence  of  this  nature ! 
should  you  wonder  at  it,  how  much 
greater  wdll  be  your  surprise,  when  I 
tell  you,  that  he  not  only  robbed  her 
of  her  property,  but  ©f  her  life. 


Slie  returned  to  Leghorn  sooner 
than  she  liad  intended,  being  pregnant  / 
by  this  monster,  who  received  her 
with  every  mark  of  unaltered  affec¬ 
tion;  but  that  same  night  murdered 
her  in  the  very  bed-chamber  that  had 
so  often  been  the  guilty  scene  of  her 
weakness  and  affection;  a  place  that 
should,  of  all  others,  have  been  in* 
violable.  The  deed  was  soon  disco¬ 
vered,  and  Rossiter  was  apprehended, 
judged,  and  condemned  to  the  gallies 
for  life. 

Previously  to  the  execution  of  this 
sentence,  he  was  led  out  before  tiie 
troops  of  the  garrison,  when  his  sword 
was  broken  over  his  head,  his  uniform 
stripped  from  him,  for  the  coarse  habit 
of  a  galley  slave;  and  thus,  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck,  was  he  deli¬ 
vered  over  to  his  punishment,  under 
every  mark  of^  degradation  and  in¬ 
famy,  Yet  even  this  wretch,  thus 
stigmatized,  could  create  affection  in 
the  female  sex,  who  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplying  him  with  food; 
and  one,  a  woman  of  condition,  ex¬ 
erted  all  her  interest  to  obtain  his  re¬ 
lease,  for  the  purpose  (it  is  said)  of 
marrying  him  ;  but  the  good  Leopold 
rejected  the  petition  with  horror,  de¬ 
claring  he  should  look  upon  that  man 
as  a  disgrace  to  his  court,  who  could 
intercede  on  so  wicked  an  occasion. 
How  more  than  brutal  was  the  affec¬ 
tion  that  could  attach  itself  to  such  a 
monster  as  Rossiter !  s 


Military  Anecdote, 

A  GERMAN  peasant,  newly  en¬ 
listed  in  the  army,  was  scarcely  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  regiment,  when  he  was 
sent  with  others  upon  a  skirmishing 
party;  and  approaching  a  wood  from 
wiience  the  musket-balls  fiew  pretty 
thick,  he  stepped  out  of  his  rank,  and 
making  a  sign  to  the  enemy  to  desist, 
at  the  same  time  exclaimed  “  Why, 
what  the  devil  are  you  about,  don’t 
you  see  there  are  people  a-coming.” 
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Instance  of  Ingratitude,  in  Richard 
the  Second's  Greyhound.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  Foissart,  hy  Sir  John 
Bouchier,  Lord  Berners. 

AND,  as  it  was  infourmed  me, 
Kyng  Richarde  had  a  grayhounde 
called  Methe,  who  always  waited  upon 
the  kynge,  and  would  know  no  man 
eh.  For  when  soever  the  kynge  dyd 
ryde,  he  that  kept  the  grayhound  dyd 
lette  hym  lose,  and  he  vvolde  streyght 
runne  to  the  kynge  and  faune  uppon 
hym,  and  leape  with  his  fore  fete 
uppon  the  kynge’s  shoulders*  And 
as  the  k3mge  and  the  Erie  of  Derby 
talked  togedder  in  the  courte,  the 
grayhounde,  who  was  wont  to  leape 
uppon  the  kynge,  left  the  k^^nge  and 
came  to  the  Duke  of  Lancastre,  and 
to  him  .  the  same  friendlv’’  continua 

*  V 

and.  chere,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  to 
the  kynge.  The  duke,  who  knew  not 
the  grayhounde,  demaynded  of  the 
kynge  what  the  grayhounde  woldedo. 
“  Cousin,’^  qusd  the  kynge,  “it  is  a 
great  good  token  to  you,  and  an  evyl 
sygne  to  me.''  “'Sir,  how  knowe 
you  that,^’  quod  the  duke— “  1  knowe 
it  well,”  quod  the  kynge,  “  the  gray¬ 
hounde  meket  you  here  this  daye  as 
Kynge  of  Englande,  as  }  e  shalbe,  and 
I  shalbe  deposed:  the  grayhounde 
hath  this  knowledge  naturaly,  there¬ 
fore  take  hym  to  you,  he  will  folowe 
you,  and  forsake  mee.''  The  duke 
understoode  well  those  wordes,  and 
cheryshed  the  grayhounde,  who  wold 
never  after  folowe  Kynge  Richard, 
but  folowed  the  Duke  of  Lancastrie. 


Improvements,  ' 

THE  Hibernian  schoolmaster,  set¬ 
tled  in  a  village  near  London,  who  has 
advertised  that  “  he  intends  to  keep 
<i  Sunday  s  school,  twice  a  week,  Tues¬ 
days  and  Thursdays,'’  reniinds  us  of 
the  mock  mayor  of  a  place  in  the 
West,  who  declared  on  his  election, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  hold  his  quar- 
ter'-sessions  monthly. 


Anecdote, 

A  PARISLTOFFJCER,  peram¬ 
bulating  his  district  to  take  a  list  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  liable 
to  be  drawn  for  recruiting  the  militia^ 
saw  an  old  comb  maker  at  work,  and 
thus  addressed  him,  “  Pray,  honest 
friend,  how  old  are  you  V' — “  Not  old 
enough,”  answered  he,  “  to  be  chosen 
a  militia-man  ;  I  am  a  mere  infant. — 
Don’t  you  observe  that  I  am  cutting 
my  teeth  T* 


Ancient  Angling  Anecdote, 

PLUTARCH,  speaking  of  angling, 
informs  us  that  Mark  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  in  the  midst  of  their  un¬ 
paralleled  splendour,  passed  many  of 
their  hours  in  that  tranquil  amuses 
menf.  He  also  mentions  a  deception 
reciprocally  played  off  by  those  two 
■  royal  personages  upon  each  other. — 
The  whole  business  of  angling  may 
be  said  to  be'deceptive,  and  therefore 
tricks  in  that  art  should  be  excused. 

“  Antony,”  says  Plutarch,  “  went 
out  one  day  to  angle  with  Cleopatra; 
and  being  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress, 
he  was  much  dissatisded,  and  gave 
secret  orders  to  the  fishermen  to  dive 
under  water,  and  put  fishes  which  had 
been  fresh  taken  upon  his  hook. — 
After  he  had  drawn  up  two  or  three, 
Cleopatra  perceived  the  trick:  she 
pretended,  however,  to  be  surprised 
at  his  good  fortune  and  dexterity,  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her 
friends;  at  the  same  lime  inviting  them 
to  come  and  see  him  angle.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  very  large  company  went  out 
in  the  fishing  vessels;  and,  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  let  down  his  Ime,  she 
commanded  one  of  her  servants  to  be 
beforehand  with  Antony,  and,  diving 
into  the  water,  to  fix  upon  his  hook 
a  salted  fish,  one  of  those  which  were 
brought  from  the  Euxine  Sea.”  It 
does  not  appear  how  Antony  relished 
this  imposition  from  liis  fair  associate, 
4  I  2 
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Cross  Readins^s* 

**  A  COKCISE  review  of  British 

literature, - conlainiuo  a  kitchei!, 

laundry,  chamber',  l)re\v-house,  anh 
ceilars,-^nio.st  eligibly  situated,  an^i 
avell  adapted  for  an  hotel,- — althou^! 
the  Brili^^h  have  lately  had  a  reinforce¬ 
ment.— For  particulars,  application 
may  be  made  betore  the  lime, — ade 
quale  to  the  importance  aiui  value  of 
the — rlucal  advania»es  vvhich  are  obvi- 
oils  to  any  common  observer, —  which 
it  is  thouoht  will  be  effetled  without 
difficulty. —  He  adds  that  there  loid 
been  an  engagement  between — the 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  fit 
teen  other  fire- rooms. —The  result  ot 
this  has  been  what  many  people  ex¬ 
pected,  the  loss  of — extreme  bad 
weather  for  the  season/' 

I  ,  _  I 

Ducks  devoured  by  Eels:  a  Fact 

related  by  Sir  John  Haivkins, 

WHEN  1  lived  at  Twickenham, 
there  was  a  larg»?  canal  adjoined  to 
my  house,  which  I  stocked  with  fis^h. 
J  had,  fromitime  to  time,  broods  ot 
ducks,  vvhich,  with  their  young  ones, 
took  the  water.  One  dry  summer, 
when  the  canal  was  very  low,  we 
missed  many  young  ducks,  but  could 
not  find  out  how  rhey  went.  Resolv¬ 
ing  to  make  advantage  of  the  lowness 
of  the  water,  to  xlean  the  canal, 
work  vvhich  had  pot  been  done  for 
thiriy  years  before,  J  drained  and 
emptied  it,  and  found  in  the  mud  a 
great  number  of  large  eels.  Surnt 
of  them  1  reserved  for  the  use  of  my 
family,  vvhirb,  being  opened  by  the 
cook,  surprised  ns  all;  lor,  in  the 
stomachs  of  many  of  them  were  found 
undigested,  the  necks  and  heads  ol 
young  ducks,  which  doubtless  were 
those  of  the  ducks  we  had  missed 
The  fact  eems  to  have  been,  that  the 
water  he  ng  shallow,  they  became  ai- 
easy  prey,  and  were  pulled  under  by 
(tie  eels, 

Complete  Angler 


Anecdote. 

TH  E  late  Dr.  Magrath  being  called 
upon  to  visit  a  sick  man  asked  liim 
as  he  entered  the  room,  hoiv  he  didf 
‘•O  doctor,"  replied  the  patient,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  ‘vl  am  dead!”  The 
doctor  immediately  left  the  room,  and 
repoited  in  the  neiglibourhood  that 
the  man  was  dead.  I’he  report  was 
at  first  believed  and  circulated;  bul, 
as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
the  doctor  was  asked,  Why  he  bad 
propagated  a  false  report  ?"  he  re¬ 
plied,  that,  he  did  it  upon  the  best 
authority;  for  he  had  it  .from  the 
man's  own  mouth. 


Anecdote. 

CHARLES,  the  old  haughty  duke 
of  Somerset,  once  sent  for  Seymour, 
the  painter,  to  Petwoith,  to  paint  a 
room  with  portraits  of  his  running 
horses,  and  one  day,  at  dinner,  drank 
to  him,  with  a  sneer — “  Cousin  Sey** 
mour,  V our  health,"  *■  My  lord," 
replied  the  painter,  “  I  do  really  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  the  honour  of  being  of 
your  grace’s  family.”  The  duke,  of¬ 
fended  at  this  freedom,  ordered  his 
steward  to  pay  Seymour,  and  dismiss 
him.  Another  painier  of  horses  was 
sent  for,  who  finding  himself  unequal 
to  'finishing,  honestly  acknowledged 
it,  and  humbly  recommended  the 
duke  to  recal  Seymour.  The  haughty 
peer  condescended  to  summon  hio 
cousin  once  more,  and  Seymour  an¬ 
swered  the  mandate,  by  a  letter,  in 
ihese  words — “  My  Lord,  I  will  now 
prove  that  I  am  of  your  grace’s  fa¬ 
mily  will  not  comeA 

Enigmas, — Musical  Instruments. 

HALF  an  insect,  two-ninths  of  a 
luit,  and  ope-fourth  of  a  poisonous 
leptile. 

1  vvp-iiinths  of  a  small  fish,  a  vowel, 
and  halt  of  a  moveable  habitation. 

I  Four-sixths  of  a  game  at  cards,  a 
.  vowel^  and  a  word  of  denial  reversed. 
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Wiriier. 

PAVEMENT  siipij’ry  ;  people  sneezings ; 
Lords  in  ermine,  beg^^jirs  freezingr: 
Nobies,  scarce  the  wretched  heedinij  ; 
Gallant  soldiers— fig^hting  ! — bleeding  ! 

Lofty  mansions,  warm  and  spacious; 
Courtiers,  cringing  and  voracious; 

Titled  gluttons,  dainties  carving; 

Genius,  in  a  garret,  starving! 

Wives,  who  laugh  at  passive  sponses; 
Theatres,  and  meeting-houses; 

Balis,  where  simp’ring  mi  ses  languish, 
Hospitais.  and  groans  of  anguish. 

Arts  and  sciences  bewailing; 

Commerce  drooping,  credit  failing; 
Placemen  mocking  subjects  loyal ; 
Separations ;  w  eddings  loyal ! 

Authors,  w  ho  can’t  earn  a  dinner, 

Many  a  subtle  rogue,  a  winner! 
Fugitives,  for  shelter  seeking; 

Misers  hoarding,  tradesmen  breaking! 

Ladies  gambling,  night  and  morning, 
Fools,  the  works  of  genius  scorning! 
Ancient  dames  for  girls  mistaken, 
Youthful  damsels — quite  forsaken. 

Some  in  luxury  delighting  ? 

More  in  talking  than  in  fighting; 

Lovers  old,  and  beaux  ejecrepid ; 
Lordlings  empty  and  insipid. 

Poets,  painters,  and  musicians; 

Lawyers,  doctors,  politicians; 
Pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  odes. 
Seeking  fame,  by  dift’’rent  roads.  , 

Taste  and  talents  quite  deserted  ; 

All  the  laws  of  truth  perverted; 
Arrogance  o’er  merit  soaring; 

Merit,  silently  deploring ! 

Gallant  souls  with  empty  purses: 
Gen’ralsj  only  fit  for  nurses; 
Schoolboys,  smit  with  martial  spirit. 
Taking  place  of  vet’rap  merit. 

Honest  men,  who  can’t  get  places ; 
Knaves,  who  shew  unblushing  faces; 
Ruin  hasten’d,  peace  retarded  ; 

Candour  spurn’d,  and  art  rewarded. 


A  Parody  on  the  celebrated  Soliloquy  in 
Hamlet,  By  a  Boxer. 

TO  box,  or  not  to  box,  that  is  the  question, 
Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  Ihe  mind  to  suifer 
The  stings  and  goadings  of  a  well-tweak’c! 
nose, 

Or  to  take  heart  with  Hnmphries  or  Mendoza, 
And  by  opposing  end  them.  To  strip,  to 
bear 

No  more ;  and  by  this  movement  then  to  say 
/  we  end 

The  heart-ach  and  a  thousand  nalural  jeers 
The  coward’s  heir  to.  ’Tis  a  consummation 
pevoutl^  to  be  wish’d.  To  strip,  to  square, 


To  fight — perchance  be  beat  !  Aye,  there’s 
the  rub. 

For  in  that  d.aring  step,  what  hloivs  may 
I  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  our  coats  and- 
sbirls 

’dust  girs us  pause;  there’s  the  respect 
Ibat  makes  this  ditfideuce  of  ,so  longlife. 
For  who  would  bear  the  taunts  and  sneers 
o’th’  mob  ; 

The  pangs  of  cold  neglect,  and  fame’s  delay 
The  porter’s  w  rong.s —  the  coal-heaver’s  con¬ 
tumely, 

I'h'  insolence  of  pugili.«ts,  and  the  spams 
That  patient  merit  of  the  hero  takes. 

When  he  hiiriiseif  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  weli-put  blow.  Who  would  insults 
bear, 

And  fret  and  fume  beneath  a  doubtful  state. 
But  that  a  dread  of  something  on  the  stage. 
The  undetermin  d  trial,  from  whose  bourn 
F  arl  ne’er  return’d,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  ds  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  ily  ta  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
Tbiis  fear  of  drubbing  makes  us  cowards  all. 
And  th**»  the  wish  of  native  resohitioa,  ' 
And  skill’d  manoeuvres  of  each  well-grac’d 

With  this  regard,  their  profits  turn  away, 
And  lose  the  fame  of  boxing. 


Epigram, 

WHEN  T  call’d  t’other  day  on  a  noble 
renow  n’d. 

In  his  great  marble  hall  lay  the  Bible  well 
bound ; 

Not  as  printed  by  Jackson,  and  bound  up 
in  black,  '' 

But  chain’d  to  the  floor,  like  a  thief  by  the 
back. 

Unacquainted  with  Ton,  and  your  quality 
airs, 

I  suppos’d  it  intended. for  family  prayers: 

His  piety  pleas’d,  I  applauded  his  zeal, 

Yet  thought  none  would  venture  the  Bible 
to  .steal ; 

But  judge  my  surprize,  when  inform’d  of  ^ 
the  ca.se, 

He  had  chain’d  it,  for  fear  it  should  fly  in 
his  face. 


A  characteristic  Epitaph. - Transcribed 

from  North  Cerneg  Churchyard,  in  Glou^ 
cestershire,  dated  Feb.  16,  1T87- 

HEREl  lieth  ready  to  start  in  full  hope.?  to 
sav}e  his  distance, 

Timothy  Turf,  formerly  Stud  Groom  to 
Sir  Pdarmadiike  Matcfa’em,  and 
Late  Keeper  of  the  Racing  Stables  on  Cer- 
ney  Downs; — But  ^ 

Was  heat  out  of  the  world  on  the  first  of 
April  last,  by  that  invincible 
Rockinyhatn  Death. 

N.  R,  He  lived  and  dioil  aa  honest  map! 
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Eudkroiis  Circumstance, 

THE  following  ludicrous  circum¬ 
stance  happened  some  lime  ago:  Mr» 
C — n,  of  Chigvvell,  in  Essex,  vciit  a 
fine  hare  to  his  friend  in  London;  tlx; 
man  by  whom  it  was  sent  having  oc¬ 
casion,  stopped  at  an  ale-house  tteai 
Stratford,  called  for  a  pint  of  beer, 
®nd  went^  backwards ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  landlord  killed  his  cat,  and 
put  it  into  the  basket,  in  lieu  of  the 
hare,  which  he  concealed.  The  man 
pursued  his  jour  no  v,  sent  in  the  bas¬ 
ket,  was  called  in  himself,  and  asked 
if  he  had  stopped  on  the  road  ?  he 
answ'-ered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
luvstery  was  cleared  up.  He  received 
a  reward,  with  thanks  to  bis  master, 
for  the  intended  present.  He  rasrehed 
back  with  the  cat,  called  again  at  the 
pot-house,  where  be  found  only  the 
servant  girl,  and  a  pot  boiling;  he 
called  for  another  pint,  and  sent  the 
girl  fer  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  took  a  fine  piece 
of  beef  out  of  the  pot,  and  put  in 
the  cat,  taking  away  the  beef,  and 
leaving  lh«  cat  lor  the  landlord’s  din- 
Her. 


Eie  decently. 

A  MAN  of  the  name  of  Dogharty, 
Avho  was  sentenced  to  be  banged  at 
Ilchester,  for  horse-stealing,  requested 
Mr.  Summers,  of  the  Bath  theatre, 
to  lend  him  a  wig,  that  he  might  die 
decently.  The  day  of  execution 
came;  and  when  the  malefactor  was 
in  the  cart,  he  bawled  out  aloud,  “  Is 
there  one  Bob  Summers  atuong  the 

mob’]” - Here  am  1,”  answered 

Summers.— “  Then  take  your  wig, 
Bob,’"  said  the  culprit,  lor  Eil  die 
in  my  cap.’' 


Appropriate  Marriage, 

IN  an  Irish  paper,  a  marriage  is 
mentioned  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spider,  to 
Miss  Webb. 


Origin  of  drinking  Healths. 

7TIE  pertinent  and  sensible  Row^- 
ena,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  Hencistus, 
general  of  the  Saxon*^,  who  having 
the  isle  of  Tbanet  given  him  by  king 
Vortigern,  for  assisting  him  against  the 
Piers  and  Scot's,  obtained  as  much 
ground  as  he  could  encompass  with 
an  ox’s  hide  to  build  a  castle,  which 
being  completed,  he  invited  Vortigern 
•  to  supper;  alter  the  entertainment, 
Hengistus  called  for  his  daughter  Row- 
ena,  who  entered  with  great  dignity 
and  magnificence,  carrying  a  golden 
bow!  full  of  wine  in  her  hand,  out  of 
which  she  drank,  and  in  the  Saxon 
language  said,  “  Be  of  health,  lord 
king.”  To  this  Vortigern  replied— 
“  Drink  health.” 

This  is  the  first  health  which  we‘ 

» 

hear  of  in  history,  and  boasts  an  anti¬ 
quity  of  “  thirteen  hundred  years. 

The  story  adds,  that  the  king  Vor¬ 
tigern,  enamoured  with  Rowena's 
beauty,  married  her  in  a  short  time 
after,  and  gave  her  father  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Kent. 


Anecdote, 

AN  honest  Hibernian  whose  hank^ 
pocket  (to  use  his  bwm  phrase)  had 
stopt  payment^  was  ferced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  perambulating  the  streets 
in  Manchester  two  nights  together, 
for  want  of  a  few  pence  to  pay  his 
lodging,  when  accidentally  hearing  a 
person  talk  of  tlie  Lying-in  Hospital, 
he  exclaimed,  “  That’s  the  place  for 
me!'  honey,  where  is  it  ?  for  by  Jasu$ 
I’ve  been  lying  out  these  tw'O  nightg.'* 


Biography, 

IN  a  modern  publication,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  words; — She  was, 
indeed,  a  help-meet  for  her  pious  and 
laborious  husband.  She  bore  kiiii 
nineteen  children  /” 
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Births. 

ON  Tuesday,  January  9? 

Shoe^  wife  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Shoe^ 
shoemaker,  of  Dover,  was  safeiy  de- 
iivered'of — a  'pair  of  shoes. 


Anecdote  of  a  Horse -Stealer, 

AT  the  second  encampment,  the 
English  forces  made  in  Bojepore,  in 
the  East  Indies,  one  of  the  officers 
had  ahorse  stolen,  but  missing  the 
road  befoie  he  got  clear  of  the  tents, 
the  thief  was  detected,  and  brought 
back.  The  gentleman,  highly  pleased 
at  recovering  his  horse,  and  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  dexterity'  of  the  fellow 
who  carried  him  off,  amidst  seven  or 
'eight  sices  (grooms)  sleeping  round 
him,  was  moie  inclined  to  admire  his 
address  and  expertness,  than  to  punisli 
him.  Next  morning,  bis  resentmeip 
being  subsided,  yielded  to  bis  curi¬ 
osity;  he  ordered  the  fellow,  therefore, 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  en¬ 
quired  by  what  contrivance  he  had 
effected  his  design.  The  fellow  re¬ 
plied,  he  could  not  well  tell  his  ho¬ 
nour,  but  that  if  he  pleased  he  would 
shew  him.  “  Well  ihen,'^  says  the 
officer,  “  since  you  are  so  bad  at  de¬ 
scription,  we  will  see  how  you  did  it.” 
Being  arrived  at  the  pickets,  the  fel¬ 
low  crept  softly  under  the  horse’s 
belly:  “  Now,  Sir,"  says  be,  “  pray 
take  notice;  this  is  the  manner  1 
crawled  over  (he  sices — the  next  thing 
Was  to  loosen  his  ropes  behind,  which 
I  did  thus — I  then  clapped  a  halter — 
observe,  Sir,  if  you  please — over  bis 
neck,  thus.”  Admirably  clever,  by 
Jove,”  cries  the  officer,  laughing  and 
rubbing  his  hands.  “  In  this  manner,” 
continued  the  fellow,  “  1  jumped 
Uj.'oii  his  back,  and  when  once  I  am 
mounted,  I  give  any  body  leave  to 
eafch  me  if  they  can.”  In  saying 
which,  he  gave  the  horse  a  kick,  and 
though  almost  surrounded  by  troops, 
dec.  pushed  him  through  the  g^'iping 
cro\\"d,  put  him  to  his  full  speed,  and 
carried  him  clean  off. 


A  Toast. 

A  CHAPLAIN  to  a  governor  of 

Bemtal,  more  remarkable  for  the 

.  .  . 

goodness  of  his  heart  than  the  brii- 
liancy  of  his  wit,  being  one  da)',  at 
the  table  of  his  patron,  asked  for  a 
a  toast,  with  much  simplicity  ex¬ 
claimed — ‘*Alas!  and  a  lack-a-day  ! 
what  can  I  give]”  Npthing  better/' 
replied  the  governor:  Come,  gentle¬ 
men,  a  bumper  to  the  parson’s  toast — • 
a  lass  and  a  lack  a  day.”  A  lack  of  ru¬ 
pees  is  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

An  English  Bull, 

AN  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
papers  begins  thus :  To  be  let  imme¬ 
diately^  or  SOONER,  if  required,  &c. 


Thanksgiving, 

THE  clergyman  of  Beaumaris 
church,  North  Wales,  after  returo'mg 
God  thanks  for  Admiral  Duncan’s 
victory,  and  the  capture  of  the  Dutcli, 
added,  “  We  also  thaiik  thee,  O  God! 
for  the  late  captures  of  finefull-bdly^d 
herrings  on  our  coasts.” 


Original  Anecdote, 

DURING  the  war  before  last,  aft 
I  English  sailor,  at  a  sea-port  town 
I  America,  strolled  into  a  melhodist 
tabernacle,  where  one  of  the  disciples 
<)f  Whitfield  was  holding  forth  with 
declamato!  V  virulence.  After  he  had 
expatiated  some  time  on  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  matikind,  he  descemfed  from 
general  to  particular  applications,  ami 
addressing  himself  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  exclaimed  with  great  vehemence. 
Yes,  I  myself  will  appear  against 
^'ou  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  tell 
(Sur  Saviour  what  villains  ye  were 
during  youi'  lives!’ — The  honest  tar, 
wiio  had  hitherto  listened  with  won¬ 
derful  patience,  hearing  this  pious  ae.d 
charitable  threat,  drow  the  quid  from 
mouth,  and  called  out,  “  Not  uih 
Ikely,  indeed,  for  the  greatest  rogue# 
'always  turn  king’s  evidence.’'^ 
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The  swperanuated  Horse  to  his  Master, 
who  had  sentenced  him  to  die  at  the  end 
of  the  Summer. 

AND  bast  tbon  fix’d  my  doom,  sweet  mas¬ 
ter,  say? 

And  wilt  thou  kill  thy  servant  old  and 
/  poor? 

A  little  longer  let  me  live,  I  pray; 

A  little  longer  hobble  round  thy  door! 

For  much  it  gtaus  me  to  behold  this  place, 

,  And  house  eiein  this  hospitable  shed; 

-  Jt  giad«  me  more  to  see  ray  noaster’a  face, 
And  tinger  on  the  spot  where  I  was  bred. 

For  O!  to  think  on  what  we  both  enjoy  ’d 
In  my  life’s  time,  ere  J  was  old  and  poor  ! 
Then  from  the  jocund  morn  to  eve  employ’d 
My  gracious  master  on  my  back  i  bore. 

Thrice  told  ten  years  have  danc’d  on  dovvn 
.  along, 

Since  first  to  thee  these  way-worn  limbs 
I  gave; 

Sweet  smiling  years !  when  both  of  us  were 
young. 

The  kindest  master  and  the  happiest  slave ! 

Ah,  years  sweet  smiling!  now  for  ever 
flown  1 

Ten  years  thrice  told,  alas,'  are  as  a  day  I 
Yet,  as  together  we  are  aged  grown, 
Together  let  us  wear  that  age  away  ! 

For  still  the  older  times  are  dear  to  thought, 
And  rapture  mark’d  each  miniileasit  fiew  ; 
Light  were  our  hearts,  aud  ev’ry  season 
brought 

Pains  that  were  soft  or  pleasures  that 
were  new. 

Ah !  call  to  mind,  how  oft  near  Scaring’s 
stream. 

My  ready  steps  were  bent  to  yonder  grove. 
Where  she  who  lov’d  thee  was  thy  tender 
theme, 

And  I,  thy  more  than  messenger  of  iove  ! 

For  when  thy  doubting  heart  felt  fend 
alarms, 

And  throbb’d  alternate  w  ith  its  hope  and 
fear. 

Did  T  not  hear  thee  to  thy  fair  one’s  arms  ? 
Assure  thy  faith,  and  dry  up  ev’ry  tear? 

And  bast  thou  fix’d  my  doom,  sweet  master, 
say  ! 

And  w  ilt  thou  kill  thy  servant  old  and 
poor  ? 

A  little  longer  let  me  live,  I  pray  !  ^ 

A  little  longer  hobble  round  thy  door! 

Yet  ah  !  in  vain  in  vain  for  life  I  plead, 

If  nature  hath  deu i«^d  a  longer  date*. 

Slii!  do  not  thou  behold  thy  servant  bleed, 
Tho’  w*eeping  pity  has  decreed  his  fate. 

But  O !  kind  nature  !  take  thy  victim’s  life  I 
End  thou  a  servant,  feeble,  old,  and  poor  ! 
So  shalt  thou  save  me  from  th’  uplifted  knife, 
And  gs?ntly  stretch  me  at  my  master’s 
door. 


Epigram, 

TOM  taken  by  Tim,  his  new  mansion  to 
view, 

He  observ’d,  “  ’Twas  a  big  one,  with  win¬ 
dows  too  Tew.” 

‘‘  As  for  that,”  replies  Tim,  “  I’m  the  build¬ 
er’s  forgiver. 

For  taxes  ’twill  cave,  and  that’s  good  for 
the  liver.” 

“,True,”  says  Tom, as  you  live  upon/ar- 
f kings  aud  mites ^ 

For  the  liver  ’tis  goed, —  but  very  bad  for 
the  lightsp 


Like  no  Part  of  Likeness. 

TEADY  meeting  with  Teague  upon  Water¬ 
ford  quay, 

^  Arrab  now,  but,”  says  he,  **  what’s  the 
news  of  the  day  ?” 

Troth,”  says  Teague,  “  none  at  all  at  all, 
worth  while  to  mind, 

“  Excepting  last  night,  that  I  saw  a  great 
wind  I” 

Saw  a  wind,  sure,”  says  Teady,  but 
that  was  quite  queer  ; 

“  Pray  what  was  it  like,  and  how  did  it 
appear  ?” 

It  appear’d  very  frightful,”  says  Teague, 
'  by  niy  sow’le. 

For  I  shook  like  an  asp  to  see  how  it  did 
howl ; 

And  fop  what  it  was  like,  by  the  king’s 
precious  crown ! 

**  But  ’tw^as  like — to  hdve  blown  my  poor 
cabin  quite  down  I” 


Excuse  for  Oblivion. 

MARIA  one  morning  was  smitten  foil  sore# 
With  the  tooth-ach’s  unmerciful  pang; 
And  she  vow’d,  if  she  liv’d  to  the  age  of 
five  -score. 

That  she  sti!!  should  remember  the  fang. 

But  a  skiifoi  young  dentist  her  torture  dis¬ 
pell’d, 

And  so  soon  sent  her  airgnish  to  pot, 

That  ntaniraa  from  her  flirting  a  rat  having 

smell’d, 

Cry’d,  Miss,  why  your  tooth’s  quite 

forgot !” 

When  miss  having  shewm  that  the  grinder 
w  as  gone, 

To  forget  ’tis  but  common,”  she  said, 
“  Such  a  thing  as  we  think  not  worth  think¬ 
ing  upon, 

“  For  you  see,  ’tis  quite  out  of  my  head.'* 


The  Poetaster. 

THY  verses  are  eternal,  my  good  friend  : 
For  he  who  reads  them,  reads  them  to  n9 
end. 


I 


A  MEW  CHROMOEOGICAL  TABEEj 

remarkable  lEbent^,  l^bcoberte^,  anb  lEnbention^: 

The  Whole  comprehending^,  in  one  View,  the  Analysis  or  Outlines  of  General  History 

from  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time. 

Before  Christ*  *****'"""*~'''*" 

4004  THE  creation  of  the  world  and  Adam  and  Eve, 

Adames  fall. 

4003  The  birth  of  Cain. 

3S75  Cain  murders  Abel  and  is  divinely  banished  to  Kod, 

3874  Seth  is  born. 

3017  Enoch  for  his  piety  is  translated  to  heaven, 

2468  Noah  is  commanded  to  warn  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of  the  world  of 
the  approaching  flood,  and  to  call  them  to  repent. 

2348  Methuselah  dies,  aged  ^6^  years. 

The  whole  world  is  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  which  continued  377  days. 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah's  posterity,  upon 
which  God  miraculously  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  dis-^ 
perses  them  into  different  nations. 

About  the  same  time  Noah  is,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  have 
parted  from  his  rebellious  offsprmg,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of  some 
of  the  more  tractable  into  the  East,  and  there,  either  he  or  one  of 
his  successors,  to  have  founded  the  ancient  Cliinese  monarchy. 

2234  The  celestial  observations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  first 
gave  birth  to  learning  and  the  sciences. 

2188  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lasted 
166’3  years,  down  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses^  in  525  before  Christ. 

2059  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  lasted 
above  1000  years,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Assyrians  of 
Babylon,  tliose  of  Nineveh,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes, 

1998  Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

1996  The  birth  of  Abraham. 

1921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abraham,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go 
into  Canaan,  which  begins  the  430  years  of  sojourning.  ' 

1897  The  cities  of  Sodorn  and  Gomorrah  are  destroyed  for  their  wickedness* 
by  fire  from  Heaven.  .  ^ 

IS96  Isaac  is  born  to  Abraham:  and  not  long  after,  Moab  and  Ben-ammi 
to  Lot. 

1863  Isaac  is  intentionally  offered  in  sacrifice ;  and  seven  years  after  he  is 
married  to  Rebecca. 

3  856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus, 

3822  Menmon,  the  Egpytian,  said  to  invent  letters,  15  years  before  the  rcigtt 
of  Phoroneus. 

1821  Abraham  dies, 

1764  The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  by  which  Attica  remained  waste  above  200 
years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops. 

1728  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  brethren. 

1716  Isaac  dies  about  43  years  after  he  had  blessed  Jacob  and  Esait. 

17I6  Prometheus  first  struck  fire  from  flints. 
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618  A  new  Chronology  of  remarkable  Events^  Discoveries, 


Before  Christ, 

1635  Joseph  dies  in  Eijypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genisis,  containing 
a  period  of  236'9  years. 

1582  The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles  begins  about  this  litne, 
fixing  here  the  arrival  of  the  Cecrojw  in  Attica,  an  epoch  which  other 
writers  have  placed  later  by  26  years. 

1574  The  oppression  of  the  Hebrews,  and  murder  of  their  children  began. 
1571  Moses,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adoptedd)y  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

1556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,"  and  begins 
the  kingdom  of  Athens  in  Greece. 

1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia  and  begins  the  kingdom  of 
Troy. 

1503  The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly, 

1495  The  Panatbense  first  celebrated  at  Athens. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phosniciaa  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel 
of  Thebes. 

1491  Moses  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that 
kingdom,  together  with  600,000  Israelites,  besides  children  ;  which 
^  completed  the  430  years  of  sojouniiag.  They  miraculously  pass 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  come  to  the  desait  of  Sinai,  where  Moses 
«  receives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people,  the  Ten  Comtnand- 

ments,  and  the  other  laws,  and  sets  up  the  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  * 

1485  The  first  ship  that  appeared  in  Greece  was  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Danaus,  w  ho  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty 
daughters. 

1453  The  hrst  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 

1452  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  first  books  of  Moses  are  written  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  where  he  died  the  year  following,  aged  1 10. 

1451  The  Israelites,  after  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  are  led 
under  Joshua  into  the  land  of  Ca^iaan,  where  they  fix  themselves 
after  having  subdued  the  natives;  and  the  period  of  the  sabbatical 
year  commences. 

el 406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods, 

1356  The  Eleunsiaian  mysteries  introduced  at  Athens  by  Eumolpus. 

1326  The  Isthmian  games  first  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth. 

1263  The  ^rgouautic  expedition. 

The  first  Pythian  games  celebrated  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos. 

12  )2  Tyre  is  built. 

1245  Gideon  flourishes  in  Israel. 

1225  The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Eteocles. 

1222  Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules. 

'  1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  I193,  gave  rise  to  theTrojaM 
var,  and  siege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years, 
when  that  city  was  taken  and  burnt.  * 

1156  Sampson  is  born. 

Jiv6  Sampson  pulls  down  the  idol-temple  on  some  thousands  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Hereon  the  Hebrews  attack  them  ;  but  are  repulsed  with  the 
.  loss  of  4000.  Soon  after,  they  are  again  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
30,000,  and  the  ark  is  taken.  Eli  s  two  wicked  sons,  who  had  cor¬ 
rupted  the  nation,  are  slain,  and  himself  dies  as  he  hears  the  tidings 
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Before  Christ. 

1095  Siiul  made  king  over  Israel. 

1070  The  kingdom  of  Athens  ended  in  the  death  of  Codrus. 

1055  Said  is  slain. 

David  uegins  his  reign  over  Judah. 

3  0416  David  is  sole  king  of  Israel. 

1015  David  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Solomon;  who,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and  finishes  it  in  the  eleventh, 
1004  The  temple  is  solemnly  dedicated  hy  Solomon. 

955  The  Ethiopians  invade  Eg'vpt,  while  their  civil  war  continues,  and  seize 
on  that  country,  and  drown  Of  us,  the  king  of  the  Nile.  His  wife 
Isis  dies  ot  grief. 

The  Ethiopians  are  routed  by  Asa. 

Evander  and  his  mother  Carnsenta,  carry  the  letters  of  Greece  in  toltaly. 
The  Grecian  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 

Hercules  and  E.sculapius  were  deified. 

Theseus  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  the  Heraclides  were  chased 
out  of  Peloponnesus;  and  Agamemnon  was  king  of  Mycenae. 

907  Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  about  this  time,  according  to  the  marbles, 
904  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Troy  is  taken  and  mined. 

jCarthage  is  built,  at  least  enlarged,  by  Dido  and  her  Phcenicians, 

8^6  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  translated  to  heaven, 

*S94  Money  first  made  of  gold  and  silver  at  Argos. 

884  Lycurgus,  4^  years  old,  established  his  laws  at  Laced?8mon,  and  toge* 
ther  with  Iphitus  and  Cieosthenes,  restores  the  Olympic  games,  at 
Elis,  about  108  years  before  the  era,  which  is  conimonly  called  the 
first  Olympiad. 

869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  Queen  Dido. 

Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  scales  and  measures, 
and  coined  silver  at  iEgina. 

820  Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  an  era  placed 
SO  years  earlier  by  Justin. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  begins,  and  continues  646  years,  till  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

ys6  The  tiiremes  first  invented  by  the  Corinthians. 

779  The  monarchiai  government  abolished  at  Corinth,  and  the  Prytanes 
elected. 

77b  Corccebus  conquers  at  Olympia,  in  the  28th  Olympiad  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Iphitus.  This  is  vulgarly  called  the  first  Olympiad,  about  23 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

771  Pul,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  invades  Canaan, 

757  Isaiah  begins  to  prophecy. 

753  Rome  built  on  the  20lh  of  April,  according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  39^1 
of  the  Julian  period. 

732  Syracuse  built  by  a  Corinthian  colony. 

721  The  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  the  taking  of  Samaria,  by  Salmanasaj 
king  of  Assyria.  ' 

I'he  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record  March  19th  according  tu 
Ptolemy. 

638  Byzantium  (now  Constantinople)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians, 

^’30  Cyrene  built  by  Battus. 
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Before  Christ. 

624  The  Scjthians  invade  Asia  Minor,  of  which  they  keep  possession  for  2S 
years. 

623  Draco  established  his  laws  at  Athens. 

6l0  The  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  begun  by  king  Necho. 

6o6'  Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cyaxares  and  his  allies, 

604  The  Phegnicians  sail  round  Africa,  by  order  of  Necho,  1 
Arion,  Pittacus,  Alcaeus  Sappho,  &c.  flourished. 

600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  consults  the  priests  of  Memphis, 
acquires  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy  ; 
returns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipses,  gives  general  notions  of  the 
universe,  and  maintains  that  one  Supreme  intelligence  regulates  all 
its  motions. 

Maps,  globes,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the 
scholar  of  Thales. 

BS7  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  aw'ay  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
to  Babylon. 

596  The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cyaxares. 

591  The  Pythian  games  first  established  at  Delphi. 

Chilo,  Anacharsis,  Thales,  Epirnenides,  Solon,  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
jEsop  and  Slersichorus  flourished,  * 

587  Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  June  after  a  siege  of  18 
months. 

582  The  Isthmian  games  restored  and  celebrated  every  first  and  third  year 
of  the  Olympiads, 

^577  Death  of  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  , 

56s  The  Nemaean  games  restored. 

562  The  first  comedy  acted  at  Athens,  by  Snsarian  and  Dolon. 

560  Pisislratus  first  usurped  the  sovereignty  at  Athens. 

559  Cyrus  begins  to  reign, 

Anaximenes,  Bias,  Anaximander,  Phalaris  and  Cleobulus  flourished. 
548  Croesus  conquered  by  Cyrus.  ^ 

Theognis  and  Pherecydes  flourished. 

539  Marseilles  built  by  the  Phocaeans. 

The  age  of  Pythagoras,  Simonides,  Thespis,  Xenophanes  and  Anacreon. 
538  Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus. 

536'  The  return  of  the  Jews  by  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple. 

535  The  first  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  the  waggon  of  Thespis, 

526  Learning  encouraged  at  Athens  and  a  public  library  built. 

525  Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses. 

522  Artaxerxes  the  Magus  being  Killed,  Darius  Hystaspis,  whom  we  tbin|c 
Ahasuerus,  the  husband  of  Esther,  is  chosen  king  of  Persia,  by  the 
neighing  of  his  horse. 

515  The  second  tensple  at  Jerusalem  is  finished  under  Parius, 

510  The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae  abolished  at  Athens.  ' 

509  Tarquin  the  VII.  and  last  king  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome 
V  ia -governed  by  two  consuls,  and  other  republican  magistrates,  till  the 
batt'e  of  Pharsalia,  being  a  space  of  46T  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  burnt,  which  became  afterwards  the 
cause  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians, 

Heraclitus,  Pafaienides,  Milo  the  wrestler,  Aristagoras,  &c,  flourished. 
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Before  Christ, 

498  The  first  dictator,  Lartius,  created  at  Rome. 

493  The  Roman  populace  retire  to  Mount  Sacer. 

490  The  battle  of  Marathon. 

4S6  insch;y  lus,  the  Greek  poet,  first  gains  the’prize  of  tragedy. 

481  Xer?<es  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  begins  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
479  Persians  defeated  at  Plalaea  and  Macale  on  the  same  day,  22d  of 
September.  ^ 

477  The  300  Fabii  killed  at  Cremerai  July  17th, 

471  Themislocles,  accused  of  conspiracy,  flies  to  Xerxes, 

470  The  Persians  defeated  at  Cyprus,  and  near  the  Eurymedon. 

4fi5  The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  10  years. 

463  Egypt  revolts  from  tiie  Persians  under  Inarus,  assisted  by  the  Athenians. 
458  Ezra  is  sent  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  &c.  being  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490 
years  before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

Sophocles,  Nehemiah  the  prophet,  Plato  the  comic  poet,  Aristarchus 
the  tragic,  Leocrates,  Thrasybulus,  Pericles,  .Zaleucus,  &c.  flourished,. 
451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  com¬ 
piled  and  ratified. 

448  The  first  sacred  war  concerning  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

447  The  Athenians  defeated  at  Cliaeronea  by  the  Bceotians, 

445  Herodotus  reads  his  history  to  the  council  of  Athens,  and  receives  public 
honours  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 

Empedocles,  Hellanicus,  Euripides,  Herodicus,  Phidias,  Arteinones, 
Charondas,  &c.  flourished. 

444  A  colony  sent  to  Thurium  by  the  Athenians. 

440  Comedies  prohibited  at  Athens,  a  restraint  which  remained  in  force  for 
three  years. 

439  A  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra. 

432  Meton  begins  here  his  1 9  years  cycle  of  the  moon. 

-  431  The  Peloponnesian  war  begins.  May  7th,  and  continues  about  27  years. 
Cratinus,  Eiipolis,  Aristophanes,  Meton,  Euetemon,  Malachi  the  last 
of  the  prophets,  Democritus,  Gorgius,  Thucydides,  Hippocrates,  &c. 
flourished, 

430  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes, 

A  plague  at  Athens  for  five  years, 

,421  A  peace  of  fifty  years  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
which  is  kept  only  during  six  years  and  ten  months,  though  each  con¬ 
tinued  at  war  with  each  other's  allies, 

415  The  scene  of  the  Peloponiesian  war  changed  to  Sicily, 

The  Agrarian  law  first  moved  at  Rome, 

414  Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  is  appointed  king, 

409  The  Carthaginians  enters  Sicily,  where  they  destroy  Seliuus  and  Himera, 
but  they  are  repulsed  by  Hermocrates* 

405  The  battle  of  iEgosopotanios, 

The  usurpation  of  Dionysius. 

404  Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  24th  of  April,  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  appointment  of  thirty  tyrants  over  the  conquered  city. 
Pharrhasius,  Protagoras,  Lysias,  Euclid,  Cebes,  Telestes,  ^c.  flout:ished* 
401  Cyrus  the  younger  killed  a^  Cunaxa, 
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401  I’he  glorious  retreat- of  tl'.e  10,000  Greeks,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
thirty  tyriu^ts  fronj  Athens  h}' Tbras^bulus-  ^  # 

400  Socrates,  tise  founder  of  nroral  plsdosi^pliy  among  the  Greeks,  believes 
the  iojjiiortalitv  of  ihe  soul,  and  a  slate  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
for  which,  and  other  sublime  doctrines  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  •Athe¬ 
nians,  who  soon  rdter  repent,  and  erect  to  in's  nicrnory  a  statue  of  brassr, 
3g6  Agesilaus,  of  Lacedfein.ojfs  expedition  into  Asia  against  the  Persians. 

The  age  of  Xenophon,  Gtesius,  Zeuxis,  Antisthenes,  Evagorus,  Aristippus 
of  Cyrene,  and  ArdnAas.  . 

395  The  Coriritinan  war  began  by  tlte  alliance  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
Corinthians  and  Argives,  against  Lacedajnion. 

594  The  Lacedcenionians,  under  Pisandcr,  defeated  by  Conou,  at  Cnidus; 

and  a  few  days  after  the  allies  are  defeated  at  Coronaea,  by  Agesiliius. 
390  The  battle  of  Aliia,  July  lyth. 

The  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 

3SS  Dionysius  besieges  Rheugiurn,  and  takes  it  after  eleven  months. 

Plato,  Phiioxenus,  Damon,  Pythias,  Iphicrates,  Ac.  tlourished. 

S87  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  tributary  to  Persia,  by  the  peace  of  AntaJcidas, 
between  tfie  Lacedasmonians  and  Persians, 

385  The  war  of  Cyprus  finished  by  a  treaty,  after  it  had  continued  two  years, 
377  The  Lacedaemoniaos  defeated  in  a  sea  fight  at  Naxos,  September  20th^ 
by  Chabrias. 

Philistus,  isteus,  Isocrates,  Arete,  Pbilolaus,  Diogenes  the  cynic,  &c. 
flouiished.  1 

37^  Artaxerxes  sends  an  army  under  Pharnabazus,  with  20,000  Greeks, 
commanded  by  Iphocrates. 

371  The  battle  of  Leuctra,  July  Sth,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  are  defeated 
by  Epaniinondas,  the  general  of  the  Thebans. 

370  The  Messenians,  after  a  banishment  of  300  years  return  to  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  ^ 

367  One  of  the  consuls  at  Rome  elected  from  the  Plebeians. 

363  The  battle  of  Mantinea  gained  by  Epaniinondas,  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Pelopidas, 

562  Agesilaus  assists  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt, 

Some  of  the  governors  of  Lesser  Asia,  revolt  from  Persia. 

360  The  Athenians  are  defeated  at  Methroije,Tlie  first  billle  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  ever  won  in  Greece, 

357  Dionysius  the  younger,  is  expelled  from  Syracuse  by  Dion. 

The  second  sacred  war  begins,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  attacked 
by  the  Phociaos. 

554  Dion  put  to  death,  and  Syracuse  governed  seven  years  by  tyrants. 

Eudoxus,  Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theopompus,  Ephorus,  Datanies  Piiilonielus, 
&c.  flourished. 

353  The  Phocians,  under  Onomarchus,  are  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philip, 
350  Egypt  is  conquered  by  Ochus. 

348  The  sacred  war  is  finished  by  Philip  taking  all  the  cities  of  the  Phocians, 
347  Dionysius  recqvers  the  tyiamiy  of  Syracuse,  after  ten  years’  banishment, 
343  Timolcon  recovers  Syracuse,  and  banishes  the  tyrant. 

'340  The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon,  near  Agrigentum. 

Speusippus,  Protogencs,  Aristotle,  Aischines,  Xenocrates,  Demosthenes^ 
♦Fhocion,  Mamercus,  Icetas,  Slilpo,  ami  Demades  fiourished. 
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Before  Christ. 

338  The  battle  of  Cheronoea,  Augusts,  where  Plii'.ip  defeats  the  Alheniaus. 

and  Thebans.  ^ 

336  Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausauius.  His  son  Alexander,  on  the 
following  year  enters  Greece,  destroys  Thebes,  &c. 

334  The  battle  of  the  Granicus,  22d  of  Mav. 

_  ^ 

333  The  battle  of  Issus,  in  October. 

332  Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Macedonian  prince. 

Alexandria  built. 

331  The  battle  of  Arbela,  October  2d. 

327  Alexander's  expedition  against  Porus. 

Apelles,  Calistiienes,  Bagoas,  Pariiienio,  Philotas,  Meninon,  Dinocrates, 
Calippus,  Hyperides,  Philetus,  Lysippus,  Meuedeinus,  &c.  flourished. 
323  Alexander  dies  on  the  2 1st  of  April,  tlis  empire  is  divided  into  four 
kingdoms. 

"  Tlie  Samian  war,  and  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt. 

320  Polyperchon  publishes  a  general  liberty,  to  all  the  Greek  cities. 

The  age  of  Praxiteles,  Crates,  Theophrastus,  Menander,  Demetrius, 
Diuarchus,  Polemon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas  and  Leosthenes. 

317  Syracuse  and  Sicily  usurped  by  Agathocies. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  governs  Athens  for  ten  years. 

315  Eamenes  delivered  to  Antigonus  by  his  army. 

312  Seleucus  takes  Babylon,  and  here  the  beginning  of  the  era  *of  the 
Seleucidse. 

309  The  conquests  of  Agathocies  in  Africa. 

307  Democracy  established  at  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  ^ 

sob  The  title  of  kings  flrst  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 

301  The  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  Antigonus  is  defeated  and  killed  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassauder. 

/  Zeno,  Pyrrho,  Phileinon,  Megasthenes,  Crantor, &c.  flourished, 

295  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  after  a  year’s  siege, 

293  The  first  san-diiil  erected  at  Rome  by  Papiiius  Cursor,  and  the  times 
first  divided  into  hours. 

291  Seleucus  built  about  40  cities  in  Asia,  which  he  peopled  with  diflertnt 
nations. 

The  age  of  Euclid  the  mathematician,  Arcesilau«,  Epicurus,  Bion,  Timo- 
charis,  Erasistratus,  Aristylius,  Strato,  Zenodotus,  Ar^noe,  Lachares, 
&c. 

287  The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius. 

286  Pyrrhus  expelled  from  Macedon  by  Lysimachus. 

285  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  astronomical  era,  on  Monday,  June 
26tl],  being  the  first  wdio  found  the  exact  solar  year  to  consist  oi  365 
days,  5  hours,  and  49  minutes. 

284  Ptolemy  Piiiladelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  seventy-two  interpreter* 
to  translate  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  language,  vvliich  is 
called  the  Septuagiut. 

281  Lysimachus  defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus. 

The  J’erentine  war  begins,  and  continues  ten  years. 

The  Achaean  league  begins. 

2S0  Pyrrh',]s,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentlnes, 

278  The  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  are  cut  to  pieces  near  tite  tesnple  of  Delplii, 
Dionysius  tiie  astronomer,  Sostralu^,  Tiieocritus,  Dionysius,  Hcracicotes, 
Philo,  Aratas,  Lycoplirou,  Fersaius,  ike,  flout  ished. 
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274  Pynlius,  defeated  by  Curius,  retires  to  Epirus, 

265)  The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome. 

2fi8  Athens  taken  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  kept  it  twelve  years, 

2fi4  Tile  first  Punic  war  begihs  and  cbntinues  for  twenty-three  years. 

The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  composed. 

Lycon,  Crates,  Berofus,  Hermachus,  Helen  us,  Clinias,  Aristotinius, 
&c.  flourished, 

2^2  Antiochus  Soter  defeated  at  Sardis  by  Eumenes,  of  Perganius. 

26*0  The  Romans  first  concern  themselves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the 
Carthaginians  at  sea. 
fl56  Regulus  defeated  by  Xanthippus. 

Athens  is  restored  to  liberty  by  Antigonus, 
jS5l  Aratus  persuades  the  people  of  Sicyon  to  join  the  Achaean  league, 

Cleanthes,  Homer  junior,  Manetiio,  Timaeus,  Callimachus,  Zoiius,  Duris, 
Neanthes,  Ctesibius,  Socibius,  Hieronymus,  Hanno,  Laodice,  Lysias, 
and  Ariobarzanes  flourished. 

250  The  Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  the  Bactrans  under  Thedotus  revolt 
from  the  Macedonians. 

249  The  sea  fight  of  Depranum. 

243  The  citadel  of  Corinth  taken  by  Aratus,  12th  of  August, 

241  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  settle  an  Agrarian 
law. 

Antigonus  Carystius,  Conon  of  Samos,  Erastosthenes,  Apollonius  of 
Perga,  Lacydes,  Amilcar,  Agesilaus  the  ephor,  &c,  flourished, 

240  Plays  acted  first  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  Andronicus, 

257  Amilcar  passes  with  an  army  to  Spain,  with  Annibal  his  son.] 

235  The  temple  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome,  the  first  time  since  Nuraa, 

234  The^  Sardinian  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years, 

233  Original  manuscripts  of  iEschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  lent  by  the^ 
Athenians  to  Ptolemy,  for  a  pledge  of  fifteen  talents. 

.231  The  first  divorce  know  n  at  Rome,  by  Sp.  Carvilius. 

Sardinia  and  Corsica  concpiered.  ’ 

228  The  Roman  ambassadors  first  appeared  at  Athens  and  Corinth. 

227  The  war  between  Cleomeries  and  Aratus  begins,  and  continues  five  years. 
224  The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Romans  first  cross  the  Po,  pursuing  the  Gauls  who  had  entered 
Italy. 

Cbrysifipus,  Polystratiis,  Euphorion,  Archimedes,  Valerius,  Messafa, 
C.  Naevius,  Aristarchus,  Apollonius,  Philocorus,  Aristo,  Ceus,  Fabius, 
Picior  the  first  Roman  historian,  Philarchus,  Lysiades,  Agro,  &c. 
flourished. 

222  The  battle  ofSellacia. 

220  The  social  war  between  the  ^tolians  and  Achasans,  assisted  by  Philip* 
219  Saguntum  taken  by  Annibal. 

218  The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  seventeen  years. 

217  The  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  and  next  year  that  of  Cannee, 
May  21st. 

214  The  Romans  begins  the  auxiliary  war,  against  Philip  in  Epirus,  which  if 
continued  by  intervals  for  fourteen  years. 

2|2  Syracuse  taken  by  Maicellus,  after  a  siege  of  three  yeaii. 

20s  Philopceuien  defeats  Machanidas  at  Mantinea, 
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^07  Asdrubal  is  defeated. 

Plautus,  Archagathus,  Evander,  Teleclus,  Hermippus,  Zeno,  Sotion, 
Ennius,  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  TIepolemus  and  Epicydes  flourished. 
202  The  battle  of  Zania. 

200  The  first  Macedonian  war  begins  and  continues  near  four  years.. 

198  The  battle  of  Panius,  where  Antiochus  defeats  Scopas. 

397  The  battle  of  Cynocephale,  where  Philip  is  defeated. 

J92  The  war  of  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  continues  three  years. 

191  Lacedaemon  joined  to  the  Achaean  league  by  Philopoe'men. 

189  The  luxuries  of  Asia  brought  to  Rome  in  the  spoils  of  Antiochus, 

188  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abrogated  for  a  while  at  Sparta,  by  Philopoemen. 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed  in  Media. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Asclepiades,  Tegula,  C.  L^lius,  Aristonymus, 
Hegesinus,  Diogenes,  the  stoic,  Critolaiis,  Masinissa,  the  Scippics,  the 
Gracci,  Thoas,  &c.  flourished.  / 

1 84  A  war,  which  continues  one  year,  between  Eumenes  and  Prusias,  till  the 
death  of  Annibal. 

183  Philopoemen  defeated  and  killed  by  Dimocrates. 

179  Numa’s  books  found  in  a  stone-coffin  at  Rome. 

3  75  Perseus  sends  his  ambassadors  to  Carthage. 

171  Ptolemy’s  generals  defeated  by  Antiochus,  in  a  battle  between  Pelusium 
and  Mount  Cassius. 

The  second  Macedonian  war. 

lbs  The  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

Attains  the  astronomer,  Metrodorus,  Terence,  Crates,  Polybius,  Pacuvius, 
Hipparchus,  Heraclides,  Carneades,  Aristarchus,  flourished; 

167  The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  with  books  obtained  from  the  plunder 
I  of  Macedonia. 

166  Terence’s  Andria  first  acted  at  Rome. 

159  T^rne  measured  out  at  Rome  by  a  water  machine,  invented  by  Scipio 
Nasica,  134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials. 

3.52  Andfiscus,  the  Pseudophilip,  assumes  the  royalty  in  Macedonia. 

150  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  and  killed  by  Alexander  Balas, 

149  The  third  Punic  war  begins.  , 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  put  to  death  by  his  son'Nicomedes. 

148  The  Romans  make  war  against  the  Achaeans,  which  is  finished  the  next 
year  by  Mummius. 

147  Carthage  is  destroyed  by  Scipio. 

Corinth  is  destroyed  by  Mummius. 

14>6  Viriathus  is  defeated  by  Laelius,  in  Spain. 

141  The  war  of  Numantia  begins,  and  continues  for  eight  years. 

138  The  Roman  army  of  30,000  nnder  Mancinus,  is  defeated  by  4,000 
Numantines. 

137  Restoration  of  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  universal  patronage  offered 
to  all  learned  men  by  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

The  age  of  Satyrus,  Aristobulus,  Lucius  Accius,  Mnaseus,  Antipater, 
Diodorus  the  peripatetic,  Nicander,  Ctesibius,  Sarpedon,  Micipsa, 

&c.  , 

33fi  The  famous  embassy  of  Scipio,  Metellus,  Mummius,  and  PaHsetiuSj 

into  Egypt,  Syria  and  Greece, 
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135  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

The  Servile  War  in  Sicily  begins,  and  continues  three  years. 

333  Nunranlia  taken. 

Pergamos  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 

130  Anticchus  Sidetes  kiiied  by  Phraates. 

Aristonicus  debated  by  Perpenna. 

1 27  Demetrius  Nicator  defeated  at  Damascus  by  Alexander  Zebina. 

123  The  Romans  make  war  against  the  pirates  of  the  Beleares. 

Carthage  is  rebuilt  by  order  ©f  the  Roman  senate. 

121  C.  Graccus  kiiied. 

Dalmatia  conquefefl  by  Metiillus. 

1 1 6  Cleopatra  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt. 

,  The  age  of  Erymnjeus,  Athenion,  Artemidorus,  Clitomachus,  Apollo* 
nius,  Herodicus,  L.  Gaelius,  Castor,  Menecrates,  Lucilius,  &c. 

Ill  The  Jugurthine  war  begins  and  continues  for  five  years. 

110  The  famous  sumptuary  law  at  Rome,  which  limited  the  expenees  of 
eating  every  day. 

lOf)  The  Teutones  and  Cimbri  begin  the  war  against  Rome,  and  continue  it 
for  eight  years. 

1 05  The  Teutones  defeat  80,000  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

102  The  Teutones  defeated  by  C.  Marins,  at  Aquas  Sextiae. 

301  The  Cimbri  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus. 

P9  Dolabella  conquers  Lusitania. 

^  97  Cyrene  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans. 

91  The  Social  War  begins,  and  continues  three  years,  until  finished  by 
Sylla.  , 

§9  The  Mithridatic  war  begins,  and  continues  twenty-six  years. 

88  The  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla  begin  and  continue  six  years. 

86  Sylia  conquers  Athens,  and  sends  its  valuable  libraries  to  Rome. 

82  Young  Marius  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  who  is  made  dictator. 

78  The  death  of  Sylla, 

Philo,  Chimardas,  Asclepiades,  Apellicon,  L.  Sisenna,  Alexander  Poly- 
Jjistor,  Plotius  Gallus,  Diolimiis,  Zeno,  Hortesius,  Archias,  Posido- 
doniiis,  Geminus,  &c.  flourished. 

75  Bithynia  left  by  Nicomedes  to  the  Romans. 

73  The  Servile  War,  under  Spartacus,  begins,  and  two  years  after,  the  rebel 
general  is  defeated 'and  kiiied  by  Pompeyand  Crassus. 

69  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus. 

67  Poinpey  attacks  the  pirates:  and  in  four  months  takes  or  sinks  1,300  of 
their  ships:  kills  10,000,  and  takes  above  20,000  of  their  forces 
prisoners,  and  120  of  their  towns  or  strong  holds. 

66  Mithridates  conquered  by  Pompey  in  a  night  battle. 

Crete  is  subdued  by  Metellus,  after  a  war  of  two  years. 

64  After  the  reduction  of  Pontiis,  Poinpey  recovers  Syria;  and  next  year, 
under  pretence  of  deciding  between  Hircanus  and  Aristobuliis,  takes 
Jerusalem  on  a  sabbath-day  ;  enters  the  sanctuary  and,  views  the  fur¬ 
niture  thereof. 

63  Catiline’s  conspiracy  detected  by  Cicero. 

Mithridates  kills  himself. 

60  The  first  triumvirate  in  the  persons  of  J,  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus. 
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60  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Terentius  Varro,  T^^rannion,  Aristodemus  of 
Nysa,  Lucretius,  Dionysius  the  gramraarian,  Cicero,  Antiochus,  Spu- 
rinus,  Andronicus,  Catullus,  Sallust,  Timagenes,  Cratippus,  &c. 
flourished, 

58  Cicero  banished  from  Rome,  and  recalled  the  next  year. 

55  Caesar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans,  and  invades  Britain* 

53  Grassus  is  killed  by  Surena  in  June. 

V  t 

52  Invasion  of  England  by  Julius  Caesar* 

The  Britons,  its  inhabitants,  were  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  or 
Celtae;  of  which  theBelgise  possessed  the  western  part,  the  Brigantes 
had  the  northern,  the  Iceni  dwelt  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the 
Silures  inhabited  South  Wales, 

50  Dover  castle  built  by  Julius  Caesar. 

48  The  battle  of  Pharsalia,  May  the  12th,' 

47  Alexandria  taken  by  Caesar. 

Gloucester  built  by  Arviragus,  a  Roman  general. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  consisting  of  400,000  valuable  books,  burnt 
by  accident,  » 

46  The  war  of  Africa. 

Cato  kills  himself. 

This  year  is  called  the  year  of  confusion,'  because  the  calendar  was  cor¬ 
rected  by  Socigenes,  and  the  year  made  to  consist  of  15  months,  or 
445  days. 

45  Ccesar  introduced  the  solar  or  Julian  year. 

The  battle  of  Munda. 

44  Cajsar,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  after  having  fought  fifty 
pitched  battles,  and  slain  1,192,000  men,  and  overturned  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  killed  in  the  senate-house,  ^ 

43  The  battle  of  Mutina. 

The  second  triumvirate  in  Octavius,  Antony  and  Lepidus. 

Cicero  put  to  death. 

The  age  of  Sosigenes,  C.  Nepos,  Diodorus,  Siculus,  Trogus  Pompey, 
Didymus  the  scholiast,  Varro  the  poet,  &c,  ^ 

42  The  battle  of  Phillipi. 

39  Pacorus,  general  of  Parthia,  defeated  by  Ventidius,  fourteen  years  after 
the  disgrace  of  Crajisus  and  on  the  same  day, 

36  Pompey  the  younger  defeated  in  Sicily  by  Octavius. 

32  Octavius  and  Anthony  prepare  for  war. 

3 1  The  battle  of  Actium,  2d  of  September, 

The  era  of  the  Roman  emperors  properly  begin  here. 

30  Alexandria  taken,  and  Egypt  reduced  into  a  Roman  province, 

27  Octavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  obtains  the  title  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
and  an  absolute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  first 
Roman  emperor. 

25  Tlie  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year. 

Virgil,  Manilius,  Dioscorides,  Asinius  Pollio,  Maecenas,  Agrippa,  Strabo, 
Horace,  Macer,  Propertius,  Livy,  Musa,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Pyladea, 
Bathylius,  Varius,  Tucca,  Vitruvius,  &c,  flourished. 

Coin  first  used  in  Britain,  ^ 

22  The  conspiracy  of  Mufseua  against  Augustus* 

4  1,2 
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Before  Christ.  ' 

1  Augustus  visits  Greece  and  Asia. 

^  •  •  • 

0  The  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the  Parthians  by  Tiberius, 

17  The  secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

l6  Loliius  defeated  by  the  Germans. 

15  The  Rlifeti  and  Vindelici  defeated  by  Drusis, 

12  The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius. 

1 1  Some  of  the  German  nations  conquered  by  Drufus. 

8  Augustus  corrects  the  calendar,  by  ordering  the  twelve  ensuing  years  to 

be  without  intercalation. 

Damascenus,  Hyginus,  Flaccns  the  grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  and  Dionysius  the  geograjrher  flourished. 

Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  463,000 
men  fit  to  bear  arms. 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  shut  by  Augustus,  as  an  emblem  of  universal 
peace. 

6  Tiberius  retires  to  Rhodes  for  seven  years. 

Our  Saviour  is  born,  four  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  in  the  year 
4709  of  the  Julian  period.  A,  U.  C.  749,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
193d  Olympiad, 

Jifter  Christ. 

1  Christ's  parents  return  from  Egypt,  and  settle  at  Nazareth. 

2  Tiberius  returns  to  Rome. 

4  The  leap  year  corrected,  having  formerly  been  every  third  year. 

7  Judas  of  Gallilee  and  Saducus  raise  a  bloody  insurrection  in  Judea. 

9  Ovid  banished  to  Tonios. 

10  Varus  defeated  and  killed  in  Germany  by  Arminius. 

12  Jesus  disputes  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple. 

14  Augusta  dies  at  Nola,  August  the  19th,  and  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius, 
The  age  of  Phasdrus,  Asinius  Gallus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Germanicus, 
Cornel,  Celsus,  &c. 

17  A  most  terrible  earthquake  overturns  twelve  cities  in  Lesser  Asia,  and 
buries  most  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ruins. 

Tacfarinas,  a  Numedian,  begins  to  raise  commotions  in  Africa,  which 
continue  seven  years. 

19  Germanicus,  poisoned  by  Piso,  dies  at  Antioch; 

26  Tiberius  goes  to  Capreae 
Caiaphas  is  made  high  priest. 

Pilate  governor  in  Judea. 

27  Jesus  is  baptized  in  the  Wilderness  by  John, 

31  Sejanus  disgraced, 

S3  Our  Saviour  is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M. 

His  Resurrection  on  Sunday,  April  5:  bis  Ascension,  Thursday, 
May  14. 

36  St,  Paul  converted. 

37  Tiberius  dies  at  Misenum,  near  Bai®,  March  l6th,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Caligula. 

Valerius  Maximus,  Columnella,  Pomponius  Mela,  Appion,  Philo  Ju¬ 
daeus,  Artabanus  and  Agrippina  flourished, 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel, 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himself, 

•  .. .  .  i ,  .  1 ,  .  / 
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40  The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Christ* 

41  Caligula  murdered  by  Chaereas,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius, 

43  Claudius  Cassar’s  expedition  into  Britain, 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

James  the  brother  of  John  is  beheaded,  :)  > 

Hei  od  is  eaten  up  of  worms. 

47  Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome, 

48  Two  tumults  happen  at  Jerusalem;  in  one  of  which,  10,000  Jews  are 

killed  by  the  Romans. 

The  citizens  of  Rome  amount  to  6,900,000  which  is  almost  the  number 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  England. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans;  36S  surrounded  by  ditto  with  a 

w'ail',  some  parts  of  which  are  still  observable. 

51  Caractacus,  the  British  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

52  The  councils  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

Claudius  having,  with  30,000  men,  in  eleven  years,  drained  the  lake 
Fiiciiius  by  a  great  canal,  exhibits  a  diverting  show,  of  39,000  crimi» 
nals  in  100  gallies  engaged  in  a  sea-hght. 

53  Felix  succeeds  Cumanus  in  the  government  of  Judea. 

54  Claudius  succeeded  by  Nero. 

55  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gospel, 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to  death. 

- persecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

6l  The  Iceni,  &c.  reduce  London  to  ashes,  and  massacre  70,000  Romans, 
Queen  Boadica  is  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  80,000  Britons  slain. 

02  St.  Paul  is  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  Epistles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written.  ,  , 

Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or 
some  of  his  disciples  about  this  time. 

64  Nero,  now  becomes  a  monster  of  cruelty,  causes  Rome  to  be  burnt ; 

and  laying  the  blame  on  the  Christians,  commences  a  persecution 
against  them. 

Gessius  Florus  succeeds  Albinus  in  the  government  of  Judea.  At  his 
arrival  the  Jews  pelt  him  with  stones,  w  hich  occasions  a  dreadful  se¬ 
ries  of  murders,  rapines,  ' 

67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

One  hundred  thousand  Jews  are  massacred  at  Cesarea,  Ptolemais,  and 
Alexandria,  besides  multitudes  that  Fiorus  murdered  in  other  places. 
Cestius  Gallus,  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  but 
suddenly  raises  it  without  a  reason,  and  lias  4,500  of  his  troops  cut 
off  in  their  retreat. 

Vespasian  invades  Galilee  with  an  army  of  60,000  ;  takes  Gadara, 
Gamala,  &c. 

65  Nero,  now  become  odious  to  all  for  his  murders,  &c.  hearing  of  the  re¬ 

volt  of  the  German  legions,  killshimself. 

After  Galba,  Otho  and  Vitellius,  had  each  of  them  been  emperor  some 
months,  Vespasian  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  armies  in  Judea  and 
Fgypt. 

70  Whilst  the  factious  Jews  are  destroying  one  another  with  mutual  fury^ 
'Titus,  the  Roman  general,  takes  Jerusalem,  which  is  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  plough  made  to  pass  over  it. 
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77  The  Parthians  revolt.  ^ 

78  Anglesea  Isle  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

79  Death  of  Vespasian,  and  succession  ot  Titus. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
November  the  1st. 

SI  Death  of  Titus,  and  succession  of  Domitian. 

1'he  age  of  Sil.  Italicus,  Martial,  Apollon,  Tyairteus,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Sohnus,  Epictetus,  Quintilian,  Lupus,  Agricola,  &c. 

S3  The  philosophers  are  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britain,  to  protect  the  civilized  Bri¬ 
tons  from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts 
between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde ;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under 
Galgacus,  on  the  Grampian  hills.’ 

SI)  Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  fourth 

year. 

S7  The  river  Medway  overflowed  the  country.  - 

88  Secular  games  celebrated. 

The  war  with  Dacia  begins  and  continues  fifteen  years; 

90  Britain  first  discovered  to  be  an  island. 

95  River  Humber  overflowed,  and  deluged  a  country  of  fifty  miles. 

98  Trajan,  the  adopted  son  of  Nerva,  succeeds  Nerva  ;  his  wars  with  the 
Damacians  and  Parthiaiis,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  most  successfully,  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  reign.  Fie  persecuted  the  Christians. 

102  Rliny,  proconsul  of  Bilhynia,  sends  Trajan  an  account  of  the  Christians. 

103  Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

lOd  Florus,  Suetonius,  Pliny  junior,  Philo  Biblius,  Dion,  Prusaeus,  Plutarch, 
&c.  fiourisiied. 

107  Third  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

1 1 0  Luthgacus,  the  22d  king  of  Scotland,  a  tyrant,  put  to  death  by  his  noble*. 

114  Trajan’s  column  erected  at  Rome. 

117  Trajan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Adrian. 

1 1 8  Fourth  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

1^1  Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor,  visits  Britain,  builds  a  wall  ^from  New¬ 
castle  to  Carlisle. 

12(5  Adrian  visits  Asia  and  Egypt  for  seven  years. 

139  He  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  raises  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter. 

131  The  Jews  rebel,  and  are  defeated  after  a  war  of  five  years,  and  all 
banished. 

138  Adrian  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius. 

In  the  reign  of  Adrian  flourished  Teon,  Phavorinus,  PhlegOn,  Trallian, 
Aristides,  Aquila,  Salvius  Julian,  Polycarp,  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  Sic, 

139  Justin  writes  his  first  Apology  for  the  Christians. 

141  A  number  of  heresies  appear. 

145  Antominus  defeats  the  Moors,  Germans  and  Dacians. 

146  The  worship  of  Serapis  brought  to  Rome.  ^ 

152  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  stops  the  persecution  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians. 

154  Hygenus,  bishop  of  Rome,  first  takes  the  title  of  Pope, 

J6T  Antoninus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  M,  Aurelius,  and  L.  Verus,  the  J^st 
of  whom  reigned  nine  years. 
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After  Christ. 

l6'l  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  flourished  Maximus  Tvrius,  Pausanias,  Dio- 
phantus,  Lucian,  Hermogenes,  Poljaenus,  Appian,  Arteuiidoins, 
Justin  the  martyr,  Apuleius,  &c. 

162  A  war  w'ith  Parthia,  which  continued  three  years. 

The  Britons  revolt  from  tlie  Roman  government. 

163  Marcus  Aurelius,  another  persecutor,  succeeds  Antoninus  Pius.  His 

reign  is  noted  for  distressful  wars  with  the  Parthians  in  the  east,  and 
with  the  Germans,  Marcomans,  and  Quadians  in  Europe. 

169  A  war  against' the  Marcomanni,  which  continues  five  years, 

177  Another  which  continues  three  years. 

17s  Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  sends  to  pope  Eleutherus  for  some  Christiaa 
preachers. 

ISO  M.  Aurelius  dies,  and  Commodus  succeeds. 

In  the  last  reign  flourished  Galen,  Alhenagorus,  Tatian,  Athenseus  Mon- 
tanus,  Diogenes  and  Laertius. 

181  Commodus  makes  peace  with  the  Germans, 

185  London  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 

190  Confirmation  first  took  place. 

192  Commodus  pul  to  death  by  Martius  and  Lsetus,  He  is  succeeded  for  a 

few  months  by  Pertinax,  who  is  murdered  in  193,  and  four  rivals 
arise,  DidiuS  Julianas,  Pescennius  Niger,  Severus  and  Aibinus.- 
Under  Commodus  flourished  J.  Pollux,  Theodolion,  St.  Irena^us,  &c. 
The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  temple  of  Peace,  w  here  the  vessels  of  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  were  deposited,  are  burnt  to  the  ground, 

193  The  Saracens  defeat  the  Romans. 

After  a  butchering  reign  of  twelve  years,  the  Emperor  Commodus  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Severus,  who,  in  his  victorious  reign  of  eighteesa 
years,  almost  recovers  the  pristine  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

194  Niger  is  defeated  by  Severus  at  Issus. 

198  Aibinus  defeated  in  Gaul,  and  killed  at  Lyons,  February 
200  Severus  conquers  the  Parthians. 

202  Fifth  persecution  against  the  Christians. 

207  Severus  visits  Britain,  and  two  years  after  builds  a  wall  there,  across  frona 
'  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

209  Scotland  first  received  the  Christian  faith. 

211  Severus  dies  at  York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Caracalla  and  Geta. 

In  his  reign  flourished  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  Papinianus,  Clemens 
of^Alexandria,  Philostratus,  Plolianus  and  Bulas, 

212  Geta  killed  by  his  brother  Caracalla, 

217  The  septuagint  discovered. 

Caracalla  murdered  by  Macrinus. 

Oppian  flourished. 

218  Opiiius  Macrinus  killed  by  his  soldiers,  and  succeeded  by  Heiiogabalus. 
The  vulgate  edition  of  the  bible  discovered, 

220  A  frost  in  Britain  which  held  five  months. 

222  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  sink  under  its  own  weight. 
The  Baibarians  begin  their  irruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tri¬ 
bute  not  to  molest  the  empire. 

Alexander  Severus  succeeds  Heiiogabalus. 

The  age  of  Julius  Africanus. 

* 
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^26  Artaxerxes,  a  noble  Persian,  having  rendered  himself  king  of  his  country 
demands  from  the  Romans  their  territories  in  Asia,  and  receives  a 
terrible  defeat. 

229  The  Arsacidae  of  Parthia  are  conquered  by  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Media 
and  their  empire  destroyed.  ‘  * 

233  Gold  and  silver  coin  used  in  Scotland. 

234  A  storm  at  Canterbury  which  threw  down  200  houses,  and  killed  many 

families,  /  ^ 

Alexander  defeats  the  Persians.  « 

235  The  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians. 

Alexander  killed  and  succeeded  by  Maximinus. 

At  that  time  flourished  Dion  Cassius,  Origen  and  Ammonins. 

236  The  two  Gordians  succeeded  Maximinus,  and  are  put  to  death  by  Pu- 

pienus,  who  soon  after  is  destroyed,  with  Balbinus,  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  younger  Gordian. 

240  Sabinianus  defeated  in  xAfrica. 

242  Gordian  marches  against  the  Persians. 

244  Gordian  is  put  to  death  by  Philip,  who  succeeds,  and  makes  peace  with 

Sapor  the  next  year. 

Censorius  and  Gregory  Thaumatugns  flourished. 

245  The  sea  swallowed  up  many  thousand  acres  of  iand  in  Lincolnshire, 

249  Philip  killed  and  succeeded  by  Decius. 

Herodian  flourished. 

250  The  seventh  persecution  against  the  Christians.  , 

The  river  Thames  frozen  nine  weeks. 

While  Decius  the  emperor  terribly  persecutes  the  Christians,  a  plague  @f 
fifteen  years  continuance,  begins  to  ravage  the  empire. 

251  Decius  succeeded  by  Gallus. 

252  A  great  pestilence  over  the  empire. 

254  Gallus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  ^miiianus,  Valerianus  and  Gallienus, 
St.  Cyprian  and  Plotinus  fiourished. 

257  The  eighth  persecution  against  the  Christians. 

258  The  empire  is  harassed  by  thirty  tyrants  successively, 

260  Valerian  is  taken  by  Sapor  and  flayed  alive. 

262  Odenatos  sets  up  for  king  of  Palmyra  or  Tadnior :  and  for  eleven  years, 
he  and  Zenobia  liis  queen  performed  wonders  of  bravery  aoaiiist  the 
Persians  and  Romans. 

267  The  Scythians  and  Goths  defeated  by  Cleodamus  and  Athenees. 

268  Gallienus  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Claudius. 

In  this  reign  flourished  Longinus,  Paulus  Samosatenus,  &c, 

269  Claudius  conquers  the  Goths,  and  kills  300,000  of  them. 

Zenobia  takes  possession  of  Egypt. 

270  Aurelian  succeeds. 

272  A  famine  in  Britain,  so  that  persons  eat  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  ninth  persecution  against  the  Christians. 

273  Zenobia  defeated  at  Edessa, 

274  Dacia  ceded  to  the  Barbarians,  by  the  emperor. 

Silk  first  brought  from  India :  tlie  manufactory  of  it  introduced  Into 
Europe  by  some  monks  551,  first  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England 
1534.  “ 
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^7-5  Aurelian  killed,  and  succeeded  by  Tacitus,  who  died  after  a  rei^i*  of 
six  monliis,  and  was  succeeded  by  Floiiunus,  and  two  niomhs  after, 
by  Probus, 

f  ''/  Probus  rnake^  an  expedition  into  Gaul. 
mo  He  defeats  the  Perdans  iii  the  east. 

282  Probus  is  put  to  death,  and  is  succeeded  by  Carus,  and  bis  sons  Carinus 
and  Numerianus. 

284  Dioclesian  succeeds. 

286  The  empire  attacked  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  north, 

Dioclesian  takes  Maximianus  as  his  imperial  colleague. 

291  Two  emperors,  and  two  Caesars,  march  to  defend  the  four  quarters  of 
the  empire. 

294  The  city  of  London  walled,  and  a  palace  built. 

296  Britain  recovered,  after  a  tyrant’s  usurpation  of  ten  years, 

Alexandria  taken  bv  Dioclesian. 

298  jVIechanicai  arts  exceeded  in  Britain  those  of  Gaul. 

303  The  tenth  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  continues  ten  years. 

304  Dioclesian  and  Maximianus  ab<bcate  the  empire,  and  live  m  retirement, 

succeeded  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Gaierius  Maximianus,  the  two 
Csesars. 

J.  Capitolinus,  Arnobius,  Gregory  and  Hermogenes  the  law'vers, 
.ZEHus,  Spartiaims,  Plierocles,  Flavius  Yopiscus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  &c. 
flourished. 

306  Constantius  died  at  York,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  the  great  Con¬ 
stantine. 

London  wall  built. 

A  famine  in  Scotiand,  when  thousands  were  starved. 

305  There  were  four  emperors  Constantine,  Licinius,  Maximianus  and  Max- 

cntius. 

Cardinals  first  began. 

310  Forty  thousand  persons  perished  by  famine  in  England  and  Wales. 

3  12  Maxentius  defeated  and  killed  by  Constantine. 

313  T  he  tenth  persecution  ends  by  an  edict  of  Constantine,  who  favours  the 

Ch,ristians,  and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bishops,  or  fathers^,  are  sent  from  Britain  to  assist  at  the  council 

of  Arles. 

316  Surplices  hist  used  in  churches. 

323  Constantine  having  defeated  Lucinius,  his  heathenish  partner,  become  s 

sole  enijieror,  and  applies  himself  to  abolish  idolatry  and  superstition  ; 
and  in  about  two  years  after,  convenes  the  council  of  Nice  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  Christian  church. 

324  Lucinius  defeated  and  banished  by  Constantine. 

325  Tlie  first  genera!  council  at  Nice,  comjrosed  of  318  bishops,  who  sit  from 

June  19  to  August  25. 

Tire  Nicene  Creed  framed. 

328  The  seat  of  the  empire  removed  from  Borne  to  Constantinople. 

330  Constantinople  soiemnjy  (iedicate<i  to  tire  emperor  on  the  1  ith  of  May, 
An  irruption  of  the  sea  in  Lancashire. 

331  Constantine  orders  all  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed. 
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S37  The  rleath  of  Constantine,  and  the  succession  of  his  three  sons,  Conslan- 
tijius,  Consfans  and  Constantins. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  iBourished  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Arius  and 
Esehins. 

540  Constantine  the  younger,  defeated  and  killed  by  Constans  at  Aquileia, 
Saddles  first  used^ 

The  Athanasian  Creed  wrote, 

349  Four  hundred  and  twenty  houses  blown  down  in  Carlisle,  and  many  per¬ 

sons  killed. 

350  Constans  killed  in  Spain  by  Magnentius. 

353  Five  thousand  persons  lost  in  Cheshire  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea. 

354  Gallus  put  to  death  by  Constantius. 

358  One  hundred  and  fifty  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 
339  A  severe  frost  in  Scotland  for  fourteen  W'eeks. 

360  Constantius  and  Julian  quarrel,  and  prepare  for  war;  but  the  former 
dies  the  next  year,  and  leaves  the  latter  sole  emperor. 

AiJius  Donatus,  Eutropius,  Libanius,  Amniian,  Marcellinus,  Jamblicus, 
St.  Hiliary,  &c.  flourished. 

5fil.  Julian  the  apostate,  and  nephew  of  Constantine,  succeeds  the  last  of  his 
sons,  and  re-establishes  Paganism  ;  but  is  cut  off,  after  he  had  been 
Cmsar  seven  years  and  emperor  two. 

363  Julian  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Jovian. 

In  Julian's  reign  flourished  Gregory  Nazienzen,  Themisteus,  Aurelius, 
Victor,  &c. 

364  Upon  the  death  of  Jovian,  and  the  succession  of  Valens  and  Valentinian, 

the  empire  is  divided,  the  former  being  emperor  of  the  east  and  the 
other  of  the  west. 

567  Graiian  taken  as  partner  in  the  western  empire  by  Valentinian. 

373  Firmus,  tyrant  of  Africa,  defeated. 

375  Valentinian  the  Second  succeeds  Valentinian  the  First. 

376  The  Goths  permitted  to  settle  in  Thrace,  on  being  expelled  by  the 

Huns. 

379  Theodosius  the  Great  succeeds  Valens  in  the  eastern  empire. 

The  Lombards  first  leave  Scandinavia  and  defeat  the  Vandals, 

383  Gratian  defeated  and  killed  by  Andragathius. 

388  The  tyrant  Maximus  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Theodosius. 

39^  Eugcnius  usurps  the  western  empire,  and  is  two  year«  after  defeated  by 
Theodosius. 

395  Theodosius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Arcadius  in  the  east, 
and  Honorius  in  the  west. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  flourished  Ausonius,  Eunapius  Pappus,  Theon, 
Prudentius,  St.  Austin,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  &c. 

398  Gildo,  defeated  by  his  own  brother,  kills  himself. 

400  Bishops  appointed  hy  the  people. 

Bells  invented  by  Bishop  Paulinus,  of  Campagnia. 

40?  The  patronage  of  churches  began. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  revives  under  Fergus. 

405  Stilicho  defeats  200,000  of  the  Goths,  at  Fesulae.  . 

406’  The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi,  permitted  to  settle  in  Spain  and  France, 
by  Hoimrius. 
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408  Theodosius  the  younger  succeeds  Arcadius  in  the  east,  having  Isdegerdes, 
king  of  Persia,  as  his  guardian,  appoijded  by  his  father. 

Constantine,  a  British  prince,  was  elected  the  first  British  king  after 
Lucius, 

Rome  plundered  by  Alarac,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  August  24lh. 

41^  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

413  The  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  is  began  in  Alsace, 

415  The  Visigoths  found  a  kingdom  at  Toulouse, 

Roman  highways  were  made  in  Britain. 

410  Colchester  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  many  people  killed, 

41  f  The  Alani  defeated  and  extirpated  by  the  Goths. 

420  The  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 

423  The  death  of  Hondrius  and  succession  of  Valentinian  the  Third. 

•  Under  Honorius  flourished  Sulpicius  Severiis,  Macrobius,  Anianus, 
Panodorus,  Stobaeus,  Servius  the  commentator,  Hypatia,  Pelagius, 
Synesius,  Cyrill,  Orosius,  Socrates,  &c. 

425  Theodosius  establishes  public  schools  at  Constantinople,  and  attempts 
the  restoration  of  learning. 

42b  The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Britain,  and  never  return  ;  advising  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence  and  trust  to  their  own  valour. 

427  Pannonia  recovered  from  the  Huns  by  the  Romans. 

The  Vandals  pass  into  Africa. 

428  The  French  defeated  by  iTtius. 

432  St.  Patrick  preached  the  gospel  in  Ireland. 

433  The  season  of  Advent  was  first  observed, 

439  Genseric,  the  Vandal,  takes  Carthage,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  in  Africa. 

445  The  Britons,  subject  to  the  Romans,  being  terribly  distressed  by  the 
Scots  and  Piets,  invite  the  Saxons  into  England  for  their  assistance. 
These  barbarous  Heathens,  from  time  to  time,  assisted  by  their  coun¬ 
trymen  from  Germany,  ruin  the  British  church,  and  muider  most  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  except  a  small  handful  in  Wales.  Soon  after  the 
Saxons  become  a  kind  of  Christians. 

447  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  ravages  Europe. 

449  Vortigern,  king  of  (he  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  against 

the  Saxons  and  Piets. 

450  Theodosius  the  Second  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Marcianus. 

Zozimus,  Nestorius,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,01ympiodorus,  &c.  flourished. 

452  The  city  of  Venice  first  began  to  be  known. 

454  Death  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  who  is  succeeded  by  Maximus  for  two 

months,  by  Avitus  for  ten,  and  after  an  inter-regnum  of  ten  months, 
by  Majorianus. 

455  Rome  taken  by  Genseric  in  July. 

The  kindom  of  Kent  first  established.  ' 

The  Saxons  having  repulsed  the  Scots  aud  Piets,  invite  over  more  of 
their  countrymen,  and  begin  to  establish  themselves  in  Kent,  under 
Hengist. 

45()  The  Suevi  defeated  by  Theodoric  on  the  Ebro. 
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467  Miircianus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Leo,  sumamed  the  Thracian, 

Vorcimer  defeated  by  Hengist,  at  Cray  ford,  in  Kent. 

461  Severus  succeeds  in  tht  vveot-  rn  empire. 

463  The  paschal  cycle  of  332  years,  invented  by  Victorius,  of  Aquitain. 

467  Antheoiius  succeeds  in  the  western  empire,  after  an  inter-regnum  of 
two  years, 

47,2  Oiybrius  succeeds  Anthemius,  and  is  succeeded  the  next  year,  by  Gly¬ 
cerins,  and  Glycerins  by  Nepos. 

474  N' pos  is  succeeded  by  A  ugustulus. 

Leo  junior,  sonof  Aiiadne,  though  an  infant,  succeeds  his  grandfather 
Leo  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  some  raonlhs  after,  is  succeeded  by 
his  father  Zeno. 

476  Angnstulus  the  last  emperor  is  deposed  by  the  Heruli,  and  other  Bar¬ 
barians,  which  he  had  disbanded  from  his  army,  headed  by  Odoacef, 
whom,  though  but  a  private  soldier  of  the  guards,  they  had  chosen 
for  their  ^general  or  king. 

About  this  time  the  empire  began  to  consist  of  ten  particular  sovereign¬ 
ties. 

The  western  empire  is  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  king  of  Heruli,^  who 
as  umes  t!ie  title  of  king  of  Italy, 

Eiilyches,  Prosper,  Victorius,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  flourished. 

liengist’s  treacherous  massacje  of  300  Eilglish  nobles  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  al  Stonehenge 

479  Constantine,  kii]g  of  Scotland,  slain  by  a  nobleman,  for  ravishing  his 

daughter. 

480  ConstanOuople  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  forty 

days  at  iotevvdis. 

485  The  battle  of  Soissons  and  victory  of  Clovis  over  Siagrius  the  Roman 
genera!, 

491  After  tiie  death  of  Zeno  in  the  east,  Ariadne  married  Anastasias,  sur- 
named  ih«\Silentiary,  who  ascends  the  vacant  throne. 

4^3  I  heoduric,  king  ofti/e  Oitiogoths,  r^ivoits  about  this  time,  and  conquers 
Italy  fioin  Itie  Heruli. 

Boethius  and  Symmachus  flourish. 

Odoacer  is  reduced,  and  tret.cherous!y  murdered  by  Theodoric  king  of 
the  GoUis,  who  seizes  on  his  terriiorv  ;  but  about  sixty  years  after,  in 
A.  D.  363,  this  kingdom  of  the  Goths  is  reduced  by  Narces,  the 
/  famed  general  of  Justinian,  the  empeior  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

496  Christianity  eiobraced  in  France  by  tlie  baptism  of  Clovis, 

301’  1  be  Burgundian  laws  pubiished  by  King  Gondebaud. 

507  Aniric  ‘efeated  at  Clovis,  at  the  battle  of  Vorciiie,  near  Poitiers^ 

508  Prince  A  rthur  heeius  his  reign  over  the  Britons, 

310  Paris  made  the  capital  of  tlie  French  dominions, 

514  Constantinople  besieged  f>y  VitaUanus,  whose  fleet  is  burned  with  a 
brazen  speculurii  by  Proclus. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  era,  introduced  first  by 
D  onysius. 

318  Justin  the  First,  a  peasant  of  Dalmatia,  makes  himself  emperor. 

319  Round  table  order  of  knighthood  began. 
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527  Jnstiniati  the  First,  nephew  of  Justin,  succeeds. 

Under  his  glorious  reign  Nourished  Belisarius,  Jovnandes,  Paul  the  sileii- 
,  liary,  SimjHicus,  Dionysius,  Procopius,  Proclus,  Narses,  &c. 

3  Swearing  on  the  Gospels  first  used. 

529  Justinian  publishes  his  celebrated  code  of  laws  and  four  years  after  his 
digest. 

531  University  of  Cambridge  first  chartered. 

52  t  iMorieue,  king  of  Ireland,  drowned  in  a  hogshead  of  wine. 

534  Conquest  of  Africa  by  Bellisarius,  and  that  of  Rome,  two  years  after, 

538  Italy  is  invaded  by  the  Franks. 

542  The  Roman  consulship  is  suppressed  by  Justinian. 

543  A  great  plague  which  arose  in  Africa,  and  desolated  Asia  and  Europe. 

545  The  beginning  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia.  • 

547  The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  began. 

Pvome  taken  and  pillaged  by  Totila. 

551  The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  from  India  into  Europe  by  monks, 

553  Defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

557  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  which  continued  near 
fifty  years. 

563  Justin  the  Second,  son  of  Vigilanti,  the  sister  of  Justinian,  succeeds. 

56s  Part  of  Italy  conquered  by  the  Lombards  from  Paunonia,  who  form  a 
kingdom  there. 

Crosses  first  set  upon  steeples. 

578  Tiberius  the  Second,  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards,  is  adopted,  and 
soon  after,  succeeds. 

58 1  Latin  ceases  to  be  the  language  of  Italy  about  this  time. 

5S3  The  ^d^  rcian  kingdom  began. 

Maiirice,  the  Cappadocian,  son-in-law  of  Tiberius,  succeeds. 

587  The  invention  of  ariclrors. 

590  Tire  laws  of  rhe  tend  tiunslated  into  Saxon. 

Gregory  tiie  First,  surnansed  the  Great,  -fills  St.  Peter's  chair  at  Rome. 

Tlie  few  men  of  fern  rung  who  flourished  the  latter  end  of  this  centurv. 
were  Gildas,  Agathms,  Gregory  of  Tours  the  father  of  French  history, 
Evagnus  and  St.  Augustin  the  Monk. 

596  The  first  Christian  burial-place  in  Britain. 

Canterbury  made  she  metropolitan  archbishopric  by  St.  Augustin. 

597  Augustin  the  Monk,  witii  forty  others,  comes  to  preach  Cliristianity  in 

England. 

600  About  tins  time  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  began  in  England. 

Feodal  or  Feudal  System  introduced  by  the  Saxons-. 

602  Phoc'ds,  a  simple  centurion,  is  elected  emperor,  after  the  revolt  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  of  his  children. 

605  The  first  establishment  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

b06  I  he  power  of  the  Popes  be-in  to  be  established  by  the  concessions  of 
Piiocas.  • ' 

After  tiie  Roman  bishops  had  long,  and  chiefly  for  the  Dst  300  years, 
by  force  or  fraud,  struggled  for  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  Cliris- 
tian  church,  Boniface  the  3 bird,  by  fliittery  of  tiie  base  Phoras, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  procures  himself  the  character  of  universal 
bishop :  and  from  this  lime  we  dale  the  rise  of  Anlichrist, 
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After  Christ 

606  Mahomet,  the  eastern  impostor,  commenced  his^  pretences  to  a  super- 
iiatiirai  mission  and  character;  but  it  Was  some  ^ears  after  before  he 
made  his  public  appearance. 

610  Laws  published  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 

St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  built. 

Heraclius,  an  officer ^of  Africa,  succeeds,  after  the  murder  of  the  usurper 
Pbocas. 

611  The  conquests  of  Cliosroes,  king  of  Persia,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor 

and  afterwards  his  siege  of  Rome. 

614  The  Persians  take  Jerusalem,  with  the  slaughter  of  90,000  men,  and  the 
next  year  they  over>run  Africa. 

Westminster  Abbey  built. 

622  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in 
the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  tenth  of  his  ministry,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan 
princes  to  this  day  claim  their  descent.  His  followers  compute  their 
time  from  this  era,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Hegira,  i,  e,  the  Flight, 

626  Constantinople  is  besieged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs. 

6'28  The  first  stone  church  built  at  Lincoln. 

York  cathedral  built. 

632  The  Mahometan  Saracens  conquer  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  after  it  had  for  400  years  been  a  terrible  scourge  to  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  death  of  Mahomet. 

657  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

diO  Parishes  in  England  first  laid  out,  being  45,000,  afterwards  reduced  to 
8700. 

Alexandria,  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  grand  library 
there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar,  their  caliph  or  prince. 

641  Constantine  the  Third,  son  of  Heraclius,  in  partnership  with  Heracleo- 
nas,  his  brother  by  the  same  father,  assumes  the  imperial  purple. 

^  Constantine  reigns  103  days,  and  after  his  death  his  son. 

Constantine’s  son  Constans  is  declared  emperor,  though  Heracleonus, 
with  his  mother  Martina,  wished  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  power. 

648  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

653  The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  Colossus. 

London  first  made  a  bishopric. 

664  Glass  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 

666  Pope  Vitalian  orders  public  prayers  be  performed  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  so  marks  the  western  churches  with  an  implicit  subjection  to 
Rome.  I 

668  Constantine  the  Fourth,  surnamed  Pogonatus,  succeeds  on  the  murder 

of  his  father  in  Sicily. 

669  The  Saracens  ravage  Sicily. 

670  Building  with  stone  brought  into  England  by  Rennet,  a  monk. 

673  Constantinople  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet  is  destroyed  by 
the  Greek  fire. 

677  Rochester  burnt  by  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia. 
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085  Justinian  the  Second,  succeeds  his  father  Constantine.  In  his  exile  of 
ten  years,  the  purple  was  usurped  by  Leontius  and  Absimerus  Tibe- 
>  rius.  His  restoration  happened  704. 

The  only  men  of  learning  in  this  century  were  Second  us,  Isidorus, 
Theophylactus,  Geo.  Pisides,  Callinicus,  and  tlie  venerable  Bede. 

The  Britons,  after  a  brave  struggle  of  near  150  years,  are  totally  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

690  Pepin  engrosses  the  power  of  the  whole  French  monarchy. 

695  The  Thames  frozen  for  six  weeks,  so  as  to  build  booths  upon  it. 

701  A  storm  at  Lincoln  which  threw  down  above  100  houses. 

709  Silver  plate  first  used  by  Welford,  bishop  of  Northumberland. 

Africa  finally  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

711  Bardanes,  surnamed  Phillippicus,  succeeds  at  Constantinople,  on  the 

murder  of  Justininan. 

712  Great  contention  about  the  worship  of  images  began  in  the  church. 

While  the  eastern  emperors,  Leo  Isauricus,  Constantins  Copronymus, 
and  Charles  the  Great  of  France  and  Germany,  and  multitudes  of  the 
clergy  opposed  it,  the  Popes  and  others  promoted  it. 

713  Spain  is  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

Accession  of  Artemius,  or  Anastasius  the  Second,  to  the  throne. 

715  Anastasius  abdicates,  and  is  succeeded  by  Theodosius  the  Third,  who, 
two  years  after,  yields  to  the  superior  influence  of  Leo  the  Third,  the 
first  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty. 

717  Second  but  unsuccessful  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens. 

727  Tax  called  Peterpehce  began  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  to  support  a  college 
at  Rome. 

732  Saracens  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  between  Tours  and  Pointiers,  in 
October. 

739  A  famine  all  over  England,  Wales  and  Scotland. 

740  Church-yards  first  admitted  into  cities. 

741  Constantine  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus  succeeds  his  Father  Leo. 

742  Six  hundred  cities  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 

746'  The  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  &c.  translated  into  Saxon. 

Scripture  ordered  to  be  read  in  British  monasteries. 

Dreadful  pestilence  for  three  years  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

748  The  computation  0/  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  first  used  in  historical 

writings. 

749  Learning  encouraged  by  the  race  of  Abbas  Caliph  of  the  Saracens. 

750  The  Merovingian  race  of  kings  end  in  France. 

751  Organs  first  brought  to  Europe,  and  used  in  cliurches. 

752  Pope  Zacharias  begins  to  dispose  of  kingdoms,  and  gives  away  the  king¬ 

dom  of  France  from  the  true  heir  and  line,  to  Pepin,  whose  young 
master,  king  Childeric,  is  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  In  return  of  which, 
Pepin,  about  four  years  after,  assists  Pope  Stephen  to  commence  a 
civil  prince  of  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and  places  adjacent  ;  and  Charles 
the  Great,  the  son  of  Pepin,  having  by  the  jxipe’s  assistance,  seized 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  confirms  the  Pope’s  civil  right  to  iiis 
territories,  and  adds  thereto ;  nay,  kisses  the  steps  of  the  stair  as  he 
went  up  to  the  Pope. 

75S  Burials  first  allowed  in  church-vards. 
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After  Christ. 

760  The  empire  of  the  Saracens  was  in  its  principal  grandeur. 

762  Bagdad  built,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
A  plague  in  England.  ^ 

76s  A  violent  frost  for  150  days  from  October  to  February. 

770  Monasteries  dissolved  in  the  east  by  Constantine. 

771  The  plague  at  Chichester,  of  which  34,000  died. 

774  Pavia  taken  by  Charlemagne,  which  ends  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom¬ 

bards,  after  a  duration  of  206  years. 

775  Leo  the  Fourth,  son  of  Constantine,  succeeds,  and  five  years  after,  is 

succeeded  by  his  wife  Irene,  and  his  son  Constantine  the  Sixth. 

786  Pleading  introduced  into  English  courts  of  judicature. 

788*  Plague  in  the  city  of  Canterbury. 

789  The  custom  of  pledging  in  drinking  began. 

790  Trumpets  first  sounded  before  English  kings. 

.792  ^  famine  in  Wales  and  Scotland. 

795  The  Danes  first  visited  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

797  If’^e  murders  her  son  and  reigns  alone. 

The  only  men  of  i'earning  i!3  this  century  were  Johannes  Daniascenus, 
Fredegaire,  Alcuiuus,  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  George  the  monk. 

800  After  reducing  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  great  part  of  Germany, 
Charles  the  Great  Inis  file  title  of  emperor  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
Pope,  lliis  is  the  rise  of  the  German  empire.  Afterwards  we  find 
the  German  electors  confirmed  in  their  power  by  the  Pope  ;  and  se¬ 
veral  of  the  emperors  deposed  when  they  displeased  his  holiness. 
Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards 
called  the  western  empire. 

- - -  gives  the  present  names  to  the  winds  and  months. 

- - — —  eiideavours  to  restore  learning  in  Europe  j  but  mankind  are 

not  yet  dis|)osed  for  it. 

The  Norman  invasions  now  commenced. 

SOi  Egbert  ascends  the  throne  of  England,  but  the  total  reduction  of  the 
Saxon  neptarchy  is  not  effected  until  26  years  after. 

802  Nicephorus  jiie  First,  great  treasurer  of  lire  empire  succeeds. 

8O7  The  Danes  first  lajided  in  Ireland,  and  destroyed  Ptoscommon. 

8O9  Order  of  St,  Andrew  in  Scotland  instituted. 

81  i  Stauracias,  son  of  Nicephorus,  aird  Michael  the  First,  surnamed  llhan- 
gabe,  the  husband  of  Procopia,  sister  of  Stauracius,  assume  the  purple. 
8 1 3  I  eo  the  Fifth,  the  Armenian,  though  but  an  officer  of  the  palace,  ascends 
the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

.816  Learning  encouraged  among  the  Saracens  by  Almamoii,  who  made  ob¬ 
servations  osr  the  sun,  ^c. 

820  Title  of  king  of  Fngland  first  used. 

Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  with  great  boldness  and  success,  propagates 
the  truth  in  opposition  to  Popery,  Multitudes  about  Savoy  and  Pied¬ 
mont  embrace  and  adhere  to  it. 

821  Michael  the  Second,  the  Thracian,  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  succeeds. 

after  the  murder  of  Leo. 

823  Tire  Saracens  of  Spain  take  Crete,  which  they  call  Candia, 

820*  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethrorred  by  his  subjects  for  being  a 
Christian, 
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AJter  Christ. 

S‘27  Egbert,  an  edict,  orders  all  the  south  part  of  the  island  to  be  called 
England. 

The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated'  into  Arabic,  by  order  of  Al¬ 
ma  m  on. 

829  Theophilus  succeeds  his  fathe*"  Michael.  , 

836*  The  Fieniings  trade  to  Scotland  ^’or  fish. 

838  The  Scots  und  Pi^'ts  Imvea  decisive'  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail, 
and  both  kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenaelb,  which  begins  the  second 
period  of  the  Scottish  Irstory. 

S39  Origin  if  tht  Russian  monarchy 

Orkney  Isles  sold  by  Denmark  to  Scotland. 

842  Michael  the  Third,  succeeds  his  father  Theophilus  with  his  mother 
Theodora. 

851  The  Danes  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  took  Canterbury 
and  London. 

Dublin  taken  by  the  Danes. 

853  The  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in  France. 

S()7  Mfchael  is  murdered  and  succeeded  by  Basil  the  First,  the  Macedonian. 

The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

872  Clocks  first  brought  to  Constantinople  from  Venice. 

880  Alfred  recovers  England  from  the  Danes, 

882  Aldermen  first  appointed. 

885  Alfred  repairs  the  city  of  London, 

886  Basil  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  the  Sixth,  the  philosopher. 

In  this  century  flourished  Mesue,  the  Arabian  physician,  Egiiihard, 
Rabanus,  Aibumasar,  Godescalclius,  Hincmarus,  Odo,  Photius,  John 
Scotus,  AnasRisius,  the  librarian,  Alfragarius,  Albategni,  Regiuon, . 
and  John  Assert 

887  Paris  besieged  by  the  Normans,  and  bravely  defended  by  Bishop  Goslin. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  subduing  the  Danisii  invaders  (against  whom  he 

fought  fifty-six  battles  by  sea  and  land)  composes  his  body  of  laws  ; 
divides  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings ;  erects  county 
courts  and  founds  tbe  university  of  Oxford. 

897  Knighthood  first  used  in  England. 

900  Death  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years. 

910  The  Saracens  were  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  and 

their  empire  much  weakened. 

911  Alexander,  brother  of  Leo,  succeeds  with  his  nephew  Constantine  the 

Seventh,  surnamed  Porphyrogenitus, 

912  The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France,  under  Rollo. 

915  Doomsday-book  began. 

Cambridge  University  founded. 

919  Romanus  the  First,  surnamed  Lecapenus,  general  of  the  fleet,  usurps  . 
the  throne,  with  his  three  sons^  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Eighth. 

A  storm  w  hich  destroyed  above  40  houses  iii  Cambridge. 

923  The  river  Thames  frozen  for  13  weeks. 

Fiefs  established  in  France. 

925  Coroners  became  officers  of  the  realm. 

933  Constantine  111. king  of  Scotland,  resigned  his  crown  and  became  monk. 
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After  Christ. 

936  Surscen  empire  divided  Iby  usurpation  into  seven  kingdoms. 

942  Naples  seized  by  the  Eastern  emperors. 

Ireland  over-run  by  the  Danes.  „ 

944  A  storm  in  London,  which  threw  down  1500  houses. 

^45  The  sons  of  Romanus  conspire  against  their  father,  and  the  tumults  this 
occasioned  produced  the  restoration  of  Porpbyrogenitus, 
p4d  Theft  made  punishable  wdth  death. 

947  The  Danes  are  overcome  in  battle  by  the  Irish. 

951  Southampton  nearly  destroyed  in  a  storm  by  lightning, 

954  A  plague  in  Scotland  which  destroyed  40,000  persons. 

959  Romanus  the  Second,  son  of  Constantine  the  Seventh,  by  Helena,  the 
,  daughter  of  J^ecapenus,  succeeds. 

960  The  first  tunable  set  of  bells  hung  upat  Croyland  Abbey. 

963  Romanus,  poisoned  by  bis  wife  Thophana,  is  succeeded  by  Nicephorus 
Phocas  the  Second,  whom  the  empress,  unable  to  reign  alone  under 
the  title  of  protectress  of  her  young  children,  had  married. 

9614  St.  Paul’s,  London,  burned. 

«  Italy  conquered  by  Ortho,  and  united  to  the  German  empire. 

9^8  Bells  first  consecrated. 

969  Nicephorus,  at  the  instigation  of  Theophaua,  is  murdered  by  Johft 

Ziniisces,  who  assumes  the  purple. 

970  Division  of  Wales  into  North,  South  and  Powis  Land. 

971  Tribute  of  wolves’  heads  paid  to  England  by  the  Welsh. 

975  Pope  Boniface  Vll.  is  deposed  and  banished  for  his  crimes. 

Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  two  sons  of  Romanus, 
by  Theophana,  succeed  on  the  death  of  Zimisces, 

'9t9  Coronation  oaths  first  used  in  England. 

Juries  first  instituted,  and  customs  first  collected. 

980  Slone  buildings  introduced  into  England. 

982  Great  part  of  London  destroyed  by  fire. 

984  England  invaded  by  the  Welsh. 

9S7  The  third  or  Capetian  race  of  kings  in  France,  begins  July  3d. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  inlo  Europe  by  the  Saracens  From 
Arabia.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  used. 

990  The  empire  of  Germany  first  made  elective  by  Otho  III, 

The  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Eudes  de  Cluni,  Azophi,  Luit- 
prand,  Aifarabius,  Rhazes,  Geber,  Abbo,  Aimoin,  and  Gerbert. 

99.9  Boleslaus,  first  king  of  Poland* 

1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  use  ;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1 17O:  the 
manufactory  introduced  into  England  at  Darlford  1588. 

,  1002  A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  England,  on  Sunday  Nov.  13. 

1004  Norwich  destroyed  by  Swain  of  Denmark, 

1005  All  the  old  churches  rebuilt, 

A  „  famine  in  England. 

1008  The  Danes  subdue  great  part  of  England. 

1011  Canterbury  Cathedral  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  m- 
habitants  destroyed, 

1014  Flanders  inundated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm. 

1015  Chiidreti  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold  in  England, 

1016'  London  bridge  built  of  w'ood. 

1017  Canute  is  fully  established  king  of  England, 
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3018  Annual  amount  of  the  land-tax  in  England,  82,0001. 

3  020  The  Danes  settled  in  Scotland. 

'1025  Constantine  become  sole  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 

1027  William  duke  of  Normandy  born. 

1028  Romaniis  the  Third,  surnamed  Argyrus,  a  patrician,  succeeds  by  marry¬ 

ing  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  the  late  monarch, 

3032  Scotland  divided  into  baronies. 

1034  Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian  money  lender,  causes 

her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poisoned,  and  afterwards  marnes  her 
favounte,  who  ascends  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  the 
Fourth. 

1035  The  kingdom  of  Castiles  and  Arragon  began. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  several  engagements,  with  various  success,  are  about 

this  time  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  In  a  hostile 
manner; 

1041  The  first  sermon  preached  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  the  Confessor* 
The  Saxon  line  restored  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Zoe  adopts  for  her  son  Michael  tiie  Filth,  the  trade  of  whose  father 
(careening  vessels)  had  procured  him  the  surname  of  Caiaphates. 
104-2  Zoe,  and  her  sister  llieodora,  are  made  sole  empresses  by  the  populace, 
but  after  two  months,  Zoe,  though  fiO  years  old,  takes  for  her  third 
,  husband,  Constantine  the  Tenth,  who  succeeds. 

1043  The  Turks,  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  serving  hitherto  in 
the  armies  of  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  lake  pos¬ 
session  of  Persia. 

1047  A  famine  in  Scotland  which  continued  for  two  years. 

1048  An  earthquake  at  Worcester  and  Derby. 

1050  The  Seljukian  Turks,  who  bad,  for  almost  300  years  before,  been  pour¬ 

ing  themselves  from  the  north-east  into  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Arme¬ 
nia,  &c.  erected  the  four  sultanies  or  kingdoms  of  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  Iconiuni,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  But  some  place 
the  erection  of  Tangrolipix  kingdom  in  Persia,  A.  D.  1033,  or 
and  his  conquest  of  Bagdad,  in  1041. 

Broad  Seal  of  England  first  used. 

1051  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  visited  king  Edw'ard. 

3052  The  Court  of  Hustings  granted  to  the  city  of  London. 

1054  Leo  IX.  the  first  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  Theodora  recovers  the  sovereignty,  and 
months  after,  adopts,  as  her  successor,  Michael  the  Sixth,  sur^- 
named  Stratiotieus. 

1057  Isaac  Comnienus  the  First,  chosen  emperor  by  the  soldiers. 

Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  killed  the  tyrant  and  usurper  Macbeth, 

1058  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  first  who  touched  for  the  king's  evil. 

1059  Isaac  Commenus  abdicates,  and  when  his  brother  refuses  to  succeed 

him,  he  appoints  his  friend  Constantine  the  Elevenih,  burname4 
Ducas. 

lOfiO  French  language  and  customs  first  used  in  England. 

1063  The  river  Thames  frozen  14  weeks. 

1065  Jerusalem  conquered  by  the  Turks  Ijrora  the  Saracens, 

I-aws  of  Edward  the  Coufessor  composed, 
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106j  Scaling  deeds  and  charters  first  in  England^ 

Westminster  Abbey  rebuilt. 

lOfifi  The  battle  of  Hastings,  tbught  between  Harold  and  William,  (surnamed 
the  bastaril)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and 
slain,  after  which  William  becomes  king  of  England. 

1067  On  the  death  of  Dacas,  his  wife  Eudocia,  instead  of  protecting  his 
three  sons,  Mjchael,  Androniciis,  and  Constantine,  usurps  the  so¬ 
vereignty,  and  married  Komanus  the  Third,  surnamed  Diogenes# 

The  Cinque  Ports  first  appointed. 

The  city  ofE?ierer  refused  allegiance,  but  coinpeikd  to  submit, 

|068  England  divided  into  baronies. 

Ciufew  bell  established. 

1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law, 

Alusicai  notes  invented. 

1071  Romanus  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  the  three  young  princes 

ascend  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Michael  Parapinaces  the 
Seventh,  Andronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Tweiflh. 

1G7^  The  bishops  made  fiarons. 

Vice  of  swearing  introduced. 

1074  Tfie  first  beheading  of  aldermen  in  England. 

1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Pope  quarrel  about  the  nomi¬ 

nation  of  the  German  bishops,  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted 
to  the  pope,  towards  the  end  of  January. 

J07b  Justices  of  the  peace  first  appointed  in  England. 

Bishopripks  removed  from  villages  to  great  tqwns, 

1077  Loudon  much  damaged  by  fire, 

1D7§  Tower  of  London  builfi 

The  general  Nicephorus  Botaniates  the  Tliird,  assumes  the  purpk# 
3079  epurt  of  Exchequer  instituted,  and  sheriffs  first  appointed, 

^  The  Jews  first  arrived  in  England. 

The  New  Forest  jn  Hampshire  began  to  be  made, 

1080  Doomsday  book  begun  to  be  compiled  from  a  general  survey  of  the 
estates  of  England,  and  finished  in  six  years, 

3081  Alexius  the  Commenus  First,  nephew  of  Isaac  the  First,  ascends  the 
,  throne,  HisTeign  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  pen  of  his  daughter, 

the  princess  Anna  Gommena, 

The  Normans,  under  Robert  of  Apulia,  invade  the  eastern  etnpiref 
3084  Asia  Minor  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

3087  Accession  of  William  the  IL  to  the  English  throne. 

The  first  English  stone  bridge  at  Bow,  near  Stratford, 
fGrold  first  coined  in  England, 

A  famine  in  England, 

A  fire  in  London. 

1088  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  conspires  against  EnglamlV 
The  Danes  frcrni  Dublin  burnt  Waterford  in  Ireland* 

IPpO  An  earthquake  in  England,  followed  by  seareity* 

The  Norman  rebellion  extinguished, 
porporations  began  in  England. 

London  not  then  paved. 

feudal  system  inUoducect  in^o  Sootknd* 
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1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  beifig  hard  pressed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to 
their  assistance  Ji.sepl),  king  of  Morocco  ;  byuhichthe  Moors  get 
possession  of  all  the  Saracen  dominions  ill  Spain. 

A  violent  storm  in  England,  by  which  500  hou‘;e.s  are  thrown  down  and 
Bow  Church  in  Lvuidon  uiKool’ed,  the  church  steeple  and  many 
houses  thrown  down  at  Old  Sarum,  and  Winchelscotnb  church 
steeple,  in  GloucesTershne,  thrown  down. 

1095  The  Welsh  rebel,  and  'tefeat  the  Normans  and  English. 

1096  The  European  Christians  begin  their  mad  expedjtions  or  croisades  for 

the  recovery  of  Canaan  from  the  I’urks  and  other  Mahometans.  At 
the  expence  of  many  niiliions  of  lives,  this  war  is  to  no  purpose  car¬ 
ried  on  for  about  200  y^^ars. 

The  Seijukian  Turks  ijot  a  little  harrassed  the  Coustantinopoiitan  em¬ 
pire, 

1099  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders,  15th  July. 

The  only  learned  men  of  this  century  were  Avicenna,  Guy  d’Arezzo, 
Glaber,  Hermannus,  Franco,  Peter.  Damiani,  Michael  Celularius, 
Geo  Cidrenus,  Berenger,  Pselnis,  Maniunus,  Scotus,  Arzachelj 
William  of  Spires,  Suidas,  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Sigebert, 

1100  I’ovverof  London  walled  in. 

Curfew  bell  abt  li  bed  after  32  years. 

Taxes  raised  arlut  arily. 

Coats  of  arms  and  hera'drv  introduced. 

Goodwill  Sands  first  formed,  the  sea  overflowing  4000  acres. 

Privilege  of  making  wills  granted. 

Henry  the  E  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England, 

1101  Silver  coin  first  made  round. 

The  measure  of  aneil  or  yard  fixed  ]>y  Henry  the  First’s  arm, 

1102  Qloucester  abbey,  and  the  c.ty  of  Winchester  burned* 

1107  The  first  king’s  speech  delivered  by  Henry  L 

1 109  Land-tax  of  England  three  shillings  per  hide. 

JUO  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  wher© 
he  had  been  perjniltejl  to  reside  as  a  subject. 

Cambridge  University  revived. 

nil  A  great  mortality  among  tneti  and  cattle. 

1114  Several  bridges,  at  that  time  of  timber,  destroyed  by  frost, 

1115  St.  Stephen’s,  now  the  House  of  Commons,  built. 

31  lb  Parliaments  first  met. 

Ills  Order  of  Knights  Templars  established. 

John,  or  Calojoliannes,  son  of  Alexius,  succeeds  at  Constantinople. 

1120  Henry  the  First’s  eldest  son,  and  two  other  children,  with  J  80  nobility, 
shipwrecked  and  lost  in  coming  from  Normandy, 

3123  Woodstock  park  the  first  in  England. 

3127  Churchwardens  and  overseers  instituted, 

1 132  A  fire  in  London. 

Concubines  allowed  to  the  priests. 

1135  Accession  of  Stephen  to  the  English  crown, 

EI37  Danegelt,  or  land-tax,  abolished  by  Stephen*  ‘ 

A  fire  in  London. 

l-oiidon  bridge  built. 
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After  Christ. 

1 137  York  city,  its  cathedral  and  39  clnirches  burnt. 

1138  Appeals  to  the  Pope  first  made  from  Eugiand. 

1140  The  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  began. 

An  eclipse,  March  21,  which  brought  on  total  darkness. 

Canon  law  first  introduced  into  England. 

1143  Manuel,  son  of  John,  succeeds  at  Constantinople. 

1 147  The  second  crusade.^ 

1150  Brittany  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

1351  The  canon  law  composed  by ’Gratian,  after  24  yeais’  labour.; 

1153  Eleven  hundred  castles  demolished  in  England.  > 

1 1 54  Henry  the  II,  succeeds  in  England. 

The  party  name  of  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines  begin  in  Italy. 

J  159  Scntage,  the  first  tax  in  England  levied  to  pay  an  army. 

Il60  Bills  of  Exchange  first  mentionet|. 

Thirty  German  heretics  in  England  famished  to  death. 

The  Waldeiises  in  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  south  of  France,  become 
famous  in  their  zealous  opposition  to  Antichrist ;  and  on  that  account 
about  a  million  of  them  are  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Papists. 

1 163  Londdn  bridge,  consisting  of  19  small  arches,  first  built  of  stone. 
ii6'4  Herring-fishing  first  practised. 

The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begin  in  Germany. 

1  i().9  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks. 

1171  Four  knights  massacre  Thomas  a  Becket, 

Preston  guild  established. 

3172  Elenry  11.  king  of  England  (and  first  of  the  Plantagenets)  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  Ireland ;  which,  from  that  period,  lias  been  governed  by  an 
English  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant, 

I17J  Henry  II.  arrived  from  Normandy,  and  did  penance  at  EeckePs  tomb. 
1 17I?  England  divided  into  circuits,  and  itinerant  judges  appointed. 

1 177  A  fat  ox  sold  for  12d.  a  sheep  for  4d.  provender  foir  20  horses  4d. 

and  bread  for  100  men '1 2d. 

1 179  York  city  again  burnt  by  the  Danes. 

1  ISO  Glass  windows  used  in  private  houses  in  England, 

Alexius  the  II.  succeeds  his  father  Manuel, 

1181  Enghsh  laws  digested  by  Glanville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to 

hold  the  stirrups  of  his  saddle  when  he  mounted  his  horse. 

1183  From  the  disorders  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the  minority  of 

Alexius,  Andronicus,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alexius,  is  named 
guardian,  but  he  murders  Alexius  and  ascends  the  throne. 

1184  Justices  in  eyre,  or  of  the  forests  appointed. 

1185  Andronicus  is  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  Isaac  Angelus,  n  descendant  of 

of  the  great  Alexius  by  the  female  line,  succeeds. 

The  Knights  Templars  founded  the  Temple,  London, 

Ireland  conquered  by  the  English. 

1186  Tlie  great  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  in  the 

sign  Libra. 

1 1 87  St.  Paul’s  Church  b.nilt  on  stone  arches,  hitherlo  unknown,  ^ 

1188  The  third  crusade  and  siege  of  Acre, 

1 189  Henry  If,  died  with  grief  at  the  altar,  cur&itig^  his  sops. 
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Afie.‘  Christ. 

1189  ^^icliard  the  T.  succeeds  his  father  Henry  in  England. 

Jews  niassacied  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  i.  500  perished  at  York, 
Sheriffs  in  Lonclon  first  appointed. 

1191  Coarse  woollen  cj’oth  introduced  into  England. 

An  eclipse  when  the  stars  appeared  at  ten  in  the  morning,  June  2?nd. 

1192  The  battle  of  Ascalon,  in  Judaea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  Enaland, 

defeats  Saladine's  army,  consisting  of  300,000  combatants. 

Houses  in  London  ordered  (to  prevent  firej  to  be  of  stone,  and  covered' 
with  slates. 

1193  Richard  I.  ransomed  for  150,000  marks,  or  100,000/.  of  our  money, 
A  great  dearth  in  England  and  France,  followed  by  a  pestilence  which 

held  three  years,  when  wheat  sold  for  20s.  per  quarter,  equal  to 
61.  now. 

1 194  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  first  used  on  Richard's  victory  over  the  French. 

1 195  Alexius  Angelas,  brother  of  Isaac,  revolts  and  usurps  the  sovereignty, 

by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  emperor. 

1 J99  Interest  first  mentioned  as  legal  at  ten  per  cent. 

John  succeeds  to  the  English  throne. 

The  learned  men  of  this  century  were,  Peter  Abelard,  Anna  Commena, 
St.  Bernard,  Averroes,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Peter  Lombard^ 
Otho  Trisismgensis,  Maimonides,  Humerms,  Wernerus,  Gratiaiv 
Jeoffry  of  Monmouth,  Tzetzes,  Eustathius,  John  of  Salisbury,  Simon 
of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Coinestor,  Peter  of  Biois, 
Ranulph  Glanville,  Roger  Hoveden,  Campanus,  William  of  New¬ 
burgh. 

1200  Chimnies  first  introduced  into  buildings. 

Surnames  now  became  common  in  England, 

1201  Cities  first  incorporated. 

1.202  Assize  of  bread  first  appointed. 

1203  The  first  regular  parliament  was  held. 

The  French  and  Venetian  crusaders,  in  their  way  to  Canaan,'  drive 
the  usurping  emperor  of  Constantinople  from  his  capital,  and  retain 
it,  and  part  of  the  empire  for  57  years. 

Constantinople  is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Latins,  and  Isaac  is  taken 
from  his  dungeon  and  replaced  on  the  throne  with  his  son  Alexis. 
This  year  is  remarkable  for  tlie  fourth  crusade.  ' 

1204  The  father  and  son  are  murdered  by  Alexius  Mourzoufie,  and 

Constantinople  is  again  besieged  and  taken  by  the  french  and  Vene¬ 
tians,  who  elect  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  east. 
Theodore  Lascaris  makes  himself  emperor  of  Nice. 

Alexius,  grandson  of  the  tyrant  Androniciis,  becomes  emperor  of 
Trebizond. 

Michael,  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Angeli,  founds  an  empire  in  Epirus 

1205  Barons  first  summoned  to  parliament. 

A  hail  storm  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs,  which  destroyed  the  corn,  demolish¬ 
ed  many  houses,  and  many  perished. 

The  emperor  Baldwin  is  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians,  and  next  year  is 
succeeded  by  his  brotiier  Henry. 

1206  Reign  and  conquests  of  the  great  Zingis  Klian,  first  emperor  of  the 

Moguls  and  Tartars,  until  the  lime  of  his  death,  122/. 
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Ajter  Christ. 

1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtain  tin  ir  first  charter,  for  ekcting  their 

Lord  Mayor  and  other  magistrates,  from  King  John* 

Bishops  banished  from  Enj^latsd,  hy  King  Jolin. 

1209  Aristotle's  works  imported  from  Constantinople  are  condemned  by  the 

council  of  Paris, 

BuU-baiting  first  practised  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire. 

Londen-bndge  (of  stone)  firit^hed  after  33  vears. 

1210  The  I’artars,  under  Jenghiz-khan  and  his  sons,  over-run  almost  all 

Asia,  and  a  part  of  Europe,  and  found  the  three  Tartar  empires  of 
Persia  and  Kipzak. 

Banns  of  marriage  ordered  to  be  made  public. 

1212  Fire  on  Loud  on-bridge  destroyed  2000  persons. 

1215  Magna  Charta  signed  by  King  John,  and  the  barons  at  Runneymead, 

June  13th, 

Court  of  Conimoti  Pleas  established, 

1216  Wheat  sold  at  12d.  per  quarter,  beans  and  oafs  at  4d. 

Henry  lU.  succeeds  his  fat  her*  John  on  the  English  throne. 

1217  Peter  of  Courtenay,  the  husband  of  Yolanda,  sister  of  the  two  last 

emperors,  Baldwin  and  Henry,  is  made  emperor  by  the  Latins. 

1220  Salisbury  cathedral  built. 

1221  Robert,  son  of  Peter  Courtenay,  succeeds. 

1222  Theodore  i.ascaris  is  succeeded*  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son-in-law 

John  Ducas  Vataees. 

L226  The  pope  first  collected  the  tenths  of  churchjivings  in  England,  and  is 
refused  an  annual  sum  from  its  cathedrals  and  mouastries. 

Marriages  first  celebrated  in  churches. 

1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gingis’^Khan,  emerge  from  . 

the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  over  run  all  the  Saracen  empire,  and,  in 
imitation  of  former  conquerors,  carry  death  and  desoiatioii  w’herever 
they  march. 

A  conspiracy  against  Henry  for  cancelling  Magna  Charta. 

1228  John  of  Brienne,  and  Baldwin  the  Second,  son  of  Peter,  succeeded  on 

the  throne  of  Constantinople. 

1233  The  inquisition  which  had  been  begun  1204  is  now  trusted  to  the  Do*' 

minicans. 

Thunder  for  13  days  with  violent  tempests  of  rain. 

Houses  of  London  and  otlier  cities  still  thatched  with  straw, 

1234  Straw' used  for  the  king’s  bed. 

Coals  discovered  near  Newcastle. 

Cider,  called  wine,  made  in  England. 

3  235  Thames  flowed  so  high,  that  the  lawyers  were  brought  out  of  West^ 
minster  Hall  in  boats. 

3  235  Leaden  pipes  for  conveying  water  invented. 

1237  Water  began  to  be  conveyed  to  London  in  leaden  pipes, 

1240  Origin  of  the  Ottomans. 

1241  The  first  punishment  of  hanging,  drawing  and  quartering. 

Till  only  known  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

1242  King  Henry  HI.  pledged  his  crown  and  jewels  on  bis  daughter's 

marriage. 

Aldermen  of  London  first  appointed. 
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After  Christ. 

1 244  The  chancellor’s  court  established  at  Oxford. 

1245  Savoy  Palace,  Strand,  London,  built. 

1246  Tiles  first  used  in  England. 

Houses  in  London  still  thatched  with  straw* 

Cheapside  then  lay  out  of  the  city. 

1248  The  fifth  crusade 

1252  Roger  Bacon  invented  the  magic  lantern. 

1253  Astronomical  tables  com})osed  by  Alphonso  the  XL  of  Castile. 

Linen  first  made  in  England 

The  Bible  divided  into  chapters. 

1255  Eighteen  Jews  hanged,  and  about  200  heavily  fined,  for  nial-pfactice§ 
at  Lincoln. 

Tapestry  introduced  by  Sir  F.  Crane. 

Ducas  Vataces  is  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Nice  by  his  son  Theodore 
Lascaris  the  11. 

1257  Standard  weights  and  measures  fixed. 

Gold  first  coined. 

,  1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finishes  the  empire  of  the  Saracens* 
Counties  first  authorized  to  send  members  to  parliament. 

1259  Lascaris  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Lascaris,  a  miner. 

12(i0  Roger  Bacon  invented  magnifying  glasses. 

Michael  Palaeologus,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  queen  of  Theodore  Lascaris 
ascends  the  throne,  after  the  murder  of  the  young  piince’s  guardian, 

1261  Constantinople  is  recovered  from  the  Latins  by  the  Greek  emperors  of 

Nice. 

1262  Seven  hundred  Jews  slain  in  London,  for  demanding  more  than  2d, 

per  week  interest  on  20s. 

Thirteen  rioters  hanged  of  the  goldsmiths’  and  taylors’ companies’ 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  w  ith  160  sail  and  lands  20,000 

men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander 
IIL  w  ho  recovers  the  western  isles. 

1264  The  commons  of  England  first  summoned  to  parliament.  / 

1266  Cities  and  boroughs  first  represented  in  parliament. 

Assize  of  bread  and  ale  first  establi^^hed. 

1269  Jews  forbid  from  enjoying  fre»  holds  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  Hamburgh  Company  incorporated  in  England. 

1271  The  cathedral  and  monastery  of  Norwich  burnt,  and  the  rioters  exe* 

cuted  in  the  king’s  presence. 

1272  The  first  treaty  with  foreign  nations. 

Edward  1.  succeeds  on  the  English  throne. 

1273  The  first  coronation  feast  in  England* 

Gilding  with  leaf  gold  invented. 

The  empire  of  the  present  Austrian  family  begins  in  Germttny. 

1274  Jew  money-lenders  obliged  to  wear  a  plate  on  their  breast. 

Customs  on  exports  and  imports  first  granted  by  parliament. 

1275  Usury  of  Jews  restrained  by  parliament. 

3276  Statute  of  bigamy  passed. 

1277  Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Jews  hung  and  quartered  for  clipping 
the  coin. 

1279  Entailing  estates  introduced. 
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After  Christ. 

1279  Ravishing  women  made  a  capita!  offence. 

The  famous  Mortmain  act  passes  in  England. 

1280  More  than  300  houses  destroyed  by  the  sea  at  Winchelsea. 

The  saddlers’  company  incorporstted. 

Charter  to  Newcastle  for  digging  and  using  Coals. 

1281  Margaret, '  daughter  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  married  to  the  king  of 

Norway. 

1282  Fifty  Jews  suffered  at  Northampton  for  mabpractices,  and  their  syna¬ 

gogues  were  destroyed. 

Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I.  who 
unites  that  principality  to  England. 

Eight  thousand  French  murdered  during  the  Sicilian  vespers,  30th  of 
March, 

1284  Edward  the  First's  queen  brought  to  bed  at  Carnarvon  of  a  Son,  the 

first  prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Water  brought  to  London,  and  Cheapside  conduit  erected. 

Fencing  schools  prohibited  in  London,  as  productive  of  duels. 
Westminster  Abbey  rebuilt.  ^ 

Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  disputed  by 
’  twelve  candidates,  who  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of 
Edward,  king  of  England  ;  which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  ahd 
desolating  war  between  both  nations, 

1286  Title'  of  prince  of  Wales  first  conferred. 

Silk  mantles  first  worn  by  ladies  at  Kenelworth  castle  ball. 

1287  Ail  the  Jews  in  England  seized  in  one  day— 15,660  banished  and  their 

property  confiscated. 

1290  Candles  of  tallow  first  began  to  be  used. 

1291  Barristers  first  appointed. 

1293  There  is  a  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this  yeah, 

being  the  2 2d  of  Edward  1. 

Michael  Palaeologus  dies,  and  bis  son  Andronicus,  wdio  bad  already 
reigned  nine  years  conjointly  with  his  father,  ascends  the  throne. 
The  learned  men  of  this  century  are,  GerVase,  Diceto,  Saxo,  Walter 
of  Coventry,  Accursius,  Anthbny  of  Padua,  Alexander  Halensis, 
William  of  Paris,  Peter  de  Vignes,  Mathew  Paris,  Grosseteste, 
Albertus,  Thomas  Aquines,  Bouaventura,  John  Joinville,  Roger 
Bacon,  Cimabue,  Durandus,  Henry  of  Ghent,  Raymond  Lulli, 
Jacob  Voragine,  Albertet,  Duns  Scotus  and  Thebit. 

1 294  Silver  mines  discovered  in  Devonshire. 


1296  Edinburgh  taken. 

1297  Statute  relating  to  taxes  and  money-bills. 

The  first  admiral  in  England.  ' 

1298  The  present  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bitbynia,  under  Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted  knives,  spoons,  and  cups,  a  great  luxury. 

Tallow  candles  so  great  a  luxury,  that  splin  ers  of  wood  were  used  for 
lights. 

Wine  sold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 

Windmills  invented. 

A  goose  sold  for  4d.  a  lamb  at  Christmas  for  6d.  at  other  times  4d,  and 
two  pullets  for  five  ftiiings. 
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After  Christ. 

3  300  Standard  for  gold  and  silver  fixed  by  law. 

Chimnies  only  in  kitchens  or  large  halls. 

Legal  interest  20  per  cent. 

1302  The  mariner’s  compass  invented  or  improved  by  Flavio. 

130-i  Edward  L  reduced  Scotland. 

1305  Coals  imported  in  a  quantity  from  Newcastle  to  London.  /  ’ 

‘  130/  Another  statute  passed  for  entailing  estates. 

Interest  of  money  45  per  cent. 

•  The  Swiss  Cantons  begin. 

Edward  II.  succeeds  to  the  English  crown. 

1308  Translation  of  the  holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  alienation  continued  6s 

years,  until  the  return  of  Gregory  XI. 

1309  A  public  weighing  engine  set  up  in  London. 

1310  Lincoln’s  Inn  Society  established  as 'aa  inn  of  court,  heretofore  the 

bishop  of  Chichester’s  palace. 

1311  The  knights  templars  abolished. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edivard  11.  and  Robert  Bruce, 
which  establishes  the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  cardinals  set  fire  to  the  conclave  and  separate, 

A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  two  years, 

1^18  The  greatest  earthquake  known  in  England. 

A  famine  in  England. 

1320  Gold  first  coined  in  Christendom  ;  1344  ditto  in  England. 

Andronigus  adopts,  as  his  colleagues,  Manuel  and  his  grandson,  the 
younger  Andronicus.  Manuel  dying,  Andronicus  revolts  against  his 
grandfather  who  abdicates. 

1322  Battle  of  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire. 

O  KJ  '  S 

1327  Pardons  at  coronations  first  granted  in  England, 

Edward  III.  succeeds  in  England. 

1330  Seventy  families  of  woollen  manufacturers  invited  into  England  from 

the  Netherlands, 

Gunpowder  discovered  by  a  priest. 

1331  Two  Brabant  weavers  settled  at  York, 

The  first  woollen  cloth  made  in  England. 

1337  The  first  comet  whose  course  is  described  with  an  astronomical  exactness. 
Title  of  duke  first  given  in  England  to  Richard,  son  of  Edward  the' 
Black  Prince. 

1339  Sea-fight  with  the  French,  400  sail  taken  and  30,000  men. 

Parliament  granted  30,000  sacks  of  wool  to  the  king. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  first  chose. 

Blankets  first  made  in  England. 

Herald’s  college  instituted. 

King  of  England  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France. 

Inner,  Middle,  and  Outer  Temple  Societies. 

Edward  HI.  invaded  France,  and  pawned  his  crown  and  jewels  for 
50,000  florins. 

Order  of  the  Garter  instituted. 

About  this  time  flourished  Leo  Pilatus,  a  Greek  professor  at  Fierence, 
Barlaam,  Petrarch,  Boccace,  and  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  where  majr 
be  fixed  the  era  of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy, 
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Ji/ter  Christ. 

1340  Gunpowder  and  guns  first  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk, 

1341  Andronicus  is  ?urceedKil  by  his  son  John  Palaenlogns  in  the  ninth  year 

of  his  age.  John  Canlacuzene,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the 
y>ung  punce,  assumes  the  purple. 

First  passage  of  the  Turks  into  Europe, 

1342  Tlie  knights  and  burgesses  oi  Parliament  first  sit  in  the  same  house. 
Edward  ill  made  the  distinction  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

1344  Titles  first  granted  by  patent. 

Statute  of  premunire  passed,  to  exclude  foreigners  from  ecclesiastical 

livings. 

^  * 

Knii'tithood  of  the  Hound  Table  revived, 

E.(lward  the  Black  Prince  created  Prince  of  Wales* 

1345  '1  fie  .second  time  of  coining  gold  in  England. 

First  mention  of  apothecaries  in  history. 

Esquire  first  used  by  persons  of  fortune,  not  attending  knights, 

1345  Ti»e  Oaitle  of  Cressy. 

Edward  III,  had  four  pieces  of  cannon^  which  contributed  to  gain  hini 
the  battle  of  Cressy, 

Bombs  and  mortars  invented. 

Oil  painting  first  made  use  of  by  John  Vaneck, 

The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  of  Scots,  is  taken  prisoner, 
134^  Seditions  of  Rienzi  at  Rome,  and  his  elevation  to  the  tribnneship. 
Dearth  and  famine  in  England. 

Plague  of  wtiich  30,000  died  in  London,  1500  in  Leicester,  &c, 

1348  Bain  without  one  dry  day  or  night  from  Midsummer  to  Christmas, 

1349  Ordtr  »»f  the  Garter,  or  St.  George,  begaii  in  England, 

1350  Toll-gates  or  tpriipikes  first  in  England, 

Brewers,  d\ers,  (&c.  begap  to  use  sea  coal  for  fire. 

1351  Groats  and  half-groats  the  largest  English  silver  coin, 

1353  rhe  Strand  in  London  first  built  on. 

A  fapiine  and  dearth  in  England  and  France,  called  the  Dear  Suminer* 

1354  The  money  m  Scotland  until  pow  the  same  as  in  England, 

135^  Piessing  seamen  first  began. 

Harlots  and  prostitutes  obliged  to  wear  a  striped  dress, 

Canlacuzene  abdicates  the  purple. 

|355  1  be  battle  of  Poiptiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France  and  his  son,  art 
taken  prisoners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 

1357  Court  of  Admiralty  erected^ 

Herring  statqte  passed, 

1358  Euward  HI.  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  England* 

1359  Siorni  of  lielilning,  ^c,  which  killed  a  vast  number  of  horses  and  1000 

troops  of  king  Edward  HI.  near  Chartres, 

1352  Pleadings  in  English  changed  from  French, 

A  ver)  dreadful  plague  in  London. 

1354  |-.ord  Ma)or  of  London  entertains  four  hmg*  table,  England, 

France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus. 

John,  king  of  France,  died  a  prisoner  in  England. 

1358  Three  clockmafiers  came  from  Delft  first  into  England,  and  set  up  ^ 
striking  clock  in  Westminster, 

135$  Wicklifi'e  first  began  the  Eeformation^ 
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After  Christ, 

13/0  WicklifFe  and  his  followers  in  Britain  become  famous  for  their  bold 
op})osifion  to  Popery,  and  (heir  adherence  to  truth. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome,  of  Prague,  and  their  Bohemian  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  f)llowers,  commence  their  opposition  to  Popery,  and  are  terri- 
'  b!y  persecuted  and  murdered. 

Rise  of  Tiniour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the  throne  of  Samercand,  and  his 
extensive  conquests  till  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  35  years. 

Order  of  Golden  Shield  and  Thistle  bewail. 

O 

Robert  Stewart,  the  100th  king  of  Scotland,  and  first  of  the  name  of 
Stewart,  crowned  at  Scoon.  , 

137^  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster  established. 

1377  Accession  ofRich  trd  II.  to  the  English  throne. 

Plymouth,  Poitsinouth,  Hastings  and  Rye  burnt,  and  Isle  of  Wight 
taken  by  the  French. 

Coronation  oath  now  first  introduced. 

Population  of  England  was  2,092,^78  souls. 

1378  Plays  first  performed  in  England. 

1379  A  pla  ffue  in  England. 

138 1  Bills  of  Exchange  the  only  legal  mode  of  sending  money  from  England. 
138b  A  company  of  linen  weavers,  from  tue  Meiherlands,  established  in 
London. 

1387  The  first  high  admiral  in  England. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn,  between  Hotspur  and  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  other  lords  rebel. 

English  barons  first  created. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  executed  for  favouring  Despotism. 
Side-saddies  first  used  in  England. 

Bishops  deprived  of  being  judges  in  capital  offences. 

1389  A  sea-fight,  w  herein  eighty  French  ships  were  taken  by  the  English. 
Saffron  first  brought  to  England  by  a  pilgrim. 

Wine  s»ld  at  20s.  a  ton,  the  second  sort  at  13s.  4d, 

A  famine  in  England. 

A  remarkable  storm  on  the  queen’s  landing. 

1390  Hening-pickliug  first  invented,  , 

Plays  performed  by  parish  clerks. 

1391  Brest  given  up  by  the  English. 

Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amusement. 

Manuel  succeeds  his  father  John  Palaeologus. 

1393  Scotch  gold  and  silver  prohibited  in  England^ 

1399  King  Richard  II.  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  Pontefract  castle. 

Roger,  earl  of  Marshe,  and  viceroy  of  Ireland  slain. 

Copper  money  used  only  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Accession  of  Heniy  the  IV.  in  England. 

Westminster  Abbey  built  and  enlarged — Westminster  Hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  instituted,  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV. ;  renewed 
in  1725,  consisting  of  38  kniglits. 

The  learned  men  in  this  century  were  Peter  Apono,  Flavio,  Dante, 
Arnoldus  Villa,  Nicholas  Lyra,  Wiliianj  Occam,  Nicephoras  Gre- 
goras,  Leontius  Pilatus,  Matthew  ©f  Westminster, Wickliiie,  Froissart, 
Nicholas  Flame),  &c, 
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Jfter  Christ. 

1400  Duke  of  Exeter’s  conspiracy  against  king  Henry  discovered. 

Rebellion  of  the  English  and  Welsh,  and  war  with  Scotland. 

Sea  coal  in  general  use  in  London. 

Tamerlane,  with  a  great  army  of  Tartars,  ravages  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  gives  the  Ottoman  Turks  a  most  terrible  defeat,  and  carries 
about  their  Emperor  Bajazet  in  an  iron  cage. 

1401  Welchmen  forbid  purchasing  lands  in  England. 

1402  Battle  of  Nesbif,  when  10,000  Scots  were  slain. 

Decimal  Arithmetic  invented. 

3403  Isle  of  Man  first  governed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

1405  Thirty-one  French  ships  taken  or  destroyed  near  Milford  Haven,' 

A  bishop  first  put  to  death  by  the  civil  power.  j 

1406  Eari  of  Northumberland  attainted,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  government 

given  to  Sir  John  Stanley. 

1407  Thirty  thousand  persons  died  of  the  plague  in  London, 

3410  Guildhall  in  London  built. 

3  411  The  university  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  Scotland  founded, 

1412  JiidgeGascoigue  committed  the  prince  of  Wales  to  prison  for  assaulting 
him  on  the  bench. 

MIS  Henry  IV.  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V, 

14t4  Henrv  V.  claimed  the  crown  of  France. 

1415  Battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V.  of  England, 

1416  Henry  V.  pledged  the  regalia  for  20,0001.  to  push  his  conquests. 
Emperor  Sigismond  installed  in  England  a  Knight  of  the  Garter# 
England  invaded  bv  the  French. 

1417  Paper  made  of  linen  rags  now  used. 

Henry  V.  invaded  Normandy  with  26,000  men.  ' 

1418  Gunpowder  first  made  in  England. 

1420  The  island  of  Madeira  discovered  by  the  PortugiiesSa 
Peace  made  with  France. 

Garter  king  at  arms  first  appointed  in  England. 

1422  First  commission  of  array  to  raise  a  militia, 

Duke  of  Bedford  began  his  protectorate. 

King  Henry  died  of  a  pleurisy  at  Vincennes. 

Henry  VI.  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Constantinople  is  besieged  by  Amuralh  II.  the  Turkish  emperor# 

1423  Irishmen  all  ordered  out  of  England#  - 

2424  Freemasons  forbid  in  England, 

Prohibition  of  exporting  sheep. 

John  Palaeologus  the  Second  succeeds  hi^father  Manuel, 

1426  Scotland  receives  the  Orknev  and  Shetland  Isles  from  Denmark,' 

1428  Parliament  receives  petitions  against  the  use  of  liops. 

The  siege  of  Orleans,  the  first  blow  to  the  English  power  in  France, 

1429  Battles  of  Flerrings  and  Patay,  under  Joan  of  Arc. 

1430  L'4urentius  of  Hariejm  invented  the  art  of  pririting,  which  he  practised 

with  separate  wooden  types.  Gutlemberg  afterwards  invented  cut 
metal  types :  but  the  art  was  carried  to  perfection  by  Peter  Schoeffer, 
who  inventedt  he  mode  of  casting  t)pes  in  matrices.  Frederick 
Corsellis  began  to  print  at  Oxford,  in  1468,  with  wooden  types;  but 
it  was  William  Caxton  who  introduced  into  England  the  art  of 
printing  wilh  fusile  types,  in  1474. 
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After  Christ. 

1430  A  national  debt  was  first  contraeti^d. 

Foreigners  allowed  to  have  one-half  foreigners  on  juries,  but  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  hold  church  benefices. 

Distinction  of  Gentlemen  first  in  use. 

1433  First  Lord  Mayor  who  went  by  water,  sWorn  at  Westminster. 

•  1534.  Cosmo  de  Medici  recalled  from  banishment,  and  rise  of  that  family  at 
Florence. 

1435  Duke  of  Bedford’s  protectorate  ended  with  his  death. 

1438  A  staircase  fell  at  Bedford  assizes,  when  eighteen  persons  were  killed. 

Dearth  and  famine  in  England,  bread  made  in  many  places  of  fern 

roots  and  ivy  berries. 

1439  The  first  viscount  in  England. 

1443  The  famous  pragmatic  sanction  settled  in  France. 

St.  Paul’s  steeple,  London,  fired,  and  that  of  Waltham  Cross  consumed 
by  lightning. 

1440  The  sea  breaks  in  at  Dort,  in  Holland, and  drowns  100,000  persons. 

1448  Constantine  one  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  ascends  the  throne  after  his 

brother  John. 

1449  French  fleet  defeated  and  taken  off  Sandwich. 

1433  The  Lord’s  Mayor’s  show,  London,  instituted. 

Guianne,  or  Gascony,  totally  lost  to  England. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  besieges  and  takes  Con¬ 
stantinople,  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

The  captivity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  families 
of  the  Comnieni  and  Paijeologi. 

The  Rouse  of  York  in  England  began  to  aspire  to  the  crown,  and,  by 
their  ambitious  views,  to  deluge  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood. 

The  learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  Chaucer,  Leo.  Aretin, 
John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Poggio,  Flavius  Blondus,  Theo.  Gaza, 
Frank  Philelphus,  Geo.  Trapezuntius,  Gemeistus  Pletho,  Laurentius 
Valla,  Ulugh  Beigh,  J.  Guttemberg,  John  Faustus,  Peter  Schoefler, 
Wesselus,  Peurbabachius,  .Eneas  Sylvius,  Bessarion,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  Argyropulus,  Piegiomontanus,  Platina,  Agricola,  Pontanus, 
Ficinus,  Lascaris,  Tiphernas,  Annins  of  Viterbo,  Merula,  Savonarola 
Picus,  Politian,  Hermolaus,  Grocyn,  Mantuanus,  John  Colet, 
Reuchifi,  Lynacre,  Alexander  ab  Alexaudro,  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
dyles,  &c. 

1454  Attornies  in  Norwicli,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  reduced, from  80  to  14. 

Wheat  Is.  per  quarter,  and  malt  l6'd. 

The  university  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1457  Pawnbrokers  first  began. 

1460  Wood-cuts  and  engraving  on  copper  invented. 

1462  The  first  book  printed,  which  was  the  vulgate  bible,  2  vok. 

1463  Henry  VI.  taken  prisoner  in  Lancashire. 

1  465  Dress  restrained  by  law. 

1467  First  idea  (T  electricity  given  by  1v.  o  globes  of  brimstone, 

Lnng-toed  shoes  forbid  under  iieavy  penalties, 

1471  Wiliiain  Caxfon,  a  mercer,  introduced  printing. 

Great  mortality  at  Oxford, 
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After  Christ » 

]47l  Chester  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

1477  Violins  invented. 

Aberdeen  university  founded. 

A  plague  which  destroyed  more  than  fifteen  years  war. 

1478  Duke  of  Clarence  drowned  in  a  buft  of  malmsey. 

1481  Sweating  sickness  first  observed  in  England,  which  carried  off  great 
numbers.  I 

1483  population  of  England  was  now  4,688,000.  ' 

Post-horses  and  stages  established. 

Statutes  first  printed. 

Richard  HI.  king  of  England,  and  last  of  the  Plantagenefs,  is  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  by  Henry  (l^udor)  VIE  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas¬ 
ter,  after  a  contest  of  30  years,  and  the  loss  of  J  00,000  men. 

14S6  Sheriff  fined  50l.  for  kneeling  too  near  the  Lord  Mayor  at  St.  Paul's, 
Henry  establishes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  first  standing  army.* 
1487  Artichokes  first  planted  in  England. 

The  first  Poet  Laureat. 

1489  Maps  and  sea  charts  first  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 

1491  William  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are 
entirely  subdued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  subjects  to  that  prince 
on  certain  conditions,  which  are  ill  observed  by  the  Spaniards,  w  hose 
clergy  employ  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  with  all  its  tortures ; 
and  in  1609,  near  one  million  of  the  Moors  are  driven  from  Spain, 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  originally  came. 

1492  Wormwood,  &c.  used  before  hops,  to  preserve  malt-liquor. 

War  with  France. 

,  Columbus  first  discovers  America. 

1493  Columbus  discovers  Montserrat,  in  the  We»t-Indies. 

Wheat  sold  in  London  at  4s.  per  quarter. 

1494  A1  gebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

Printing  carried  on  in  Westminster  Abbey  till  now. 

1495  Feodal,  or  Feudal  Laws  restored  by  Henry  Vll.  and  limited. 

1496  Beggars  relieved  by  law. 

Game  act  passed. 

1497  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies,  Vasques  di  Gama. 

1498  South  America  discovered  by  Vesputius  Americanus. 

North  America  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  and  his  son. 

John  Cabot  settled  Newfoundland,  the  first  English  colony  in  America. 

1499  T  hirty  tliousand  died  of  the  plague  in  London. 

1500  Virtues  of  Jesuits  Bark  discovered. 

Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  six  circles,  and  add» 
four  more  in  1512. 

1501  Lord  Mayor  s  feast  instituted. 

Mercliant  Taylors,  first  so  named. 

1502  Henry  Vllth's.  son  died. 

Henry  Vllth.'s  chapel,  Westminster,  built; 

St.  Helena  discovered. 

1503  Slave  trade  first  commenced. 
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After  Christ. 

1505  Sliillings  first  coine<l  in  England. 

Distaff  spianitjg  first  in  Eiiiiiand. 

1509  Henry  VII.  Iniill  ihe  first  double-decked  sliip  in  England,  of  1000  tons* 
Ve«etabl<  s  and  gardening  imported  from  the  Netheriaiids, 

1510  Hats  first  made  in  Ltmdun* 

1512  War  witli  France. 

Pensions  first  granted.  ' 

Twenty  pounds  given  to  a  lady  of  the  court  for  services  done,  . 

First  royal  navy  of  England. 

Mercury  disc* v.  red  \<^  be  an  anti-venereal. 

1513  Benefit  of  clergy  taken  from  murderers. 

The  battle  of  Flow  den,  in  which  Janies  IV*  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with 
the  flower  of  his  nobility. 

1515  Camera  Obscura  invented. 

Christ  Churd)  College^  Oxford,  began. 

1517  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

Insurrection  of  the  London  apprentices. 

Court  of  Conscituice  in  London. 

1518  Physicians’  College  incorporated. 

Magellan,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  first  discovers  the  straits  of  that  name 
in  South  America. 

1520  First  g8ogra})liical  map  of  England. 

‘  Henry  VIII.  had  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  for  his  writings  ia 
favour  of  popery. 

1521  Inclosures  in  England  restrained. 

English  ships  find  whalebone  at  Cape  Breton. 

Engraving  on  wood  invented  by  Albert  Durer. 

3522  New  survey  of  England  made,  the  first  since  doomsday-book, 

Roses  first  planted  in  England. 

1524  Beer  first  introduced  into  England. 

Soap  fiist  made  at  Bristol, 

1525  Caip  first  brought  to  England. 

Damask  roses  and  pippins  brought  to  England* 

Hops  first  used  in  England  in  malt  liquors, 

I’he  first  voyage  n  und  the  world, 

Town  of  Dover  fortified. 

Anabaptists  began, 

1529  Secretary  of  Slate  first  appointed — Lord  Cromwell  made  so. 

The  name  of  Protestants  begins  from  the  diet  of  Spires. 

1530  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  the  fif'st  chancellor  qualified  by  education. 
Parochial  registers  first  appointed. 

St.  James’s  palace  built. 

1533  Registers  of  births,  marriages.  <Vc.  began. 

Scenes  first  introduced  into  theatres. 

Henry  VIIl.  divorced  queen  Catharine  and  married  Anne  Bolleyn. 

1534  Arable  lands  restrained,  and  pasture  enforced. 

Silk  first  woiM  by  the  Ijiglisi)  dergy.  . 

The  Reformation  lakes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIIL 

1535  Camion  first  used. 

Ten  thousand  friars  and  nuns  turned  out  of  English  monastrics, 
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1535  Brass  great  guns  first  made  in  England, 

Henry  Vn  I.  excoinmurncated  by  the  pope. 

1536’  Court  of  Augmentation  established. 

.  Ilebfcilion  in  England  on  suppressing  the  raonastries* 

Popery  abolished  in  England  by  law. 

A  gentleman  pensioned  with  ten  marks. 

Translation  of  the  bible  by  order  of  the  king. 

Six  articles  of  religion  published* 

Wales  united  to  England  by  parliament. 

Queen  Calliarine  died,  and  queen  Anne  was  put  to  death,  when  King 
Henry  VHI  married  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

1537  Religious  houses  dissolved  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

Queen  Lad}  Jane  Seymour  died  in  child  bed. 

1 538  Variatitms  of  the  seamen’s  compass  observed. 

Registers  parochial  instituted  by  Lord  Cromwell, 

15  59  The  hist  edition  of  the  Bible  authorized. 

Pipes  of  lead  invented  for  conveying  water* 

Cannon  began  to  be  used  in  shi  ps 

1540  Dissolved  abbeys,  &c.  valued  at  2.853,0001. 

Hampton  Court  Palace  clock,  tlie  first  tolerable  going  clock  in  England* 
Apricots  firs!  planted  in  England. 

A  cherry  orchard  in  Kent,  of  32  acres,  produced  in  one  year  lOOOL 
Quicksilver  used  to  refine  silver  ore. 

Order  of  the  Thistle  instituted. 

1541  Navigation  act  passed. 

The  word  Pope  struck  out  of  all  English  books. 

1542  Fishing  towns  legally  regulated. 

1543  Silk  stockings  first  worn  by  the  Erench  king* 

Mortars  for  bombs  used  in  England. 

Bankrupts  first  regulated  by  law. 

J  544  Iron  fii st  cast  in  Sussex. 

Pistols  first  used  by  the  horse, 

Edinburgh  burnt. 

Good  land  let  in  England  at  Is.  per  acre. 

J545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins  and  continues  18  years. 

Needles  first  made  in  England  by  a  native  of  India,  which  art  died, 
with  him. 

Port  holes  in  ships  of  war  introduced. 

1546  First  law  in  England,  establishing  fke  interest  of  money  at  10  per  cent. 
Public  shews  suppressed. 

1547  Statute  relating  to  slaves  and  servants. 

Iron  great  guns  made. 

Henry  VllL  died,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  protector  for  the  yoiing 
king. 

1549  Lord  lieutenants  of  counties  in^ituted  in  England, 

3550  Anatomy  restored. 

Iron  bullets  mentioned. 

Journals  of  the  Hv)use  of  Peers  first  taken, 

Southwark  annexed  to  London. 

Horse  guards  instituted  in  England, 
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1551  Sweating  sickness  appeared  for  the  last  time. 

Crowns  and  half-crowns  first  coined. 

The  first  comedy  acted  in  England. 

1552  Treason  requiring  two  witnesses.  * 

Grapes  first  brought  into  England,  and  planted  in  Suffolk. 

Starching  linen  first  introduced. 

Forty-two  articles  of  religion  published. 

Translation  of  David’s  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

1553  Taverns  in  London  restrained  tofortv. 

A  barrel  of  beer  with  the  cask  dd.  and  four  great  loaves  for  Id* 
Mary,  of  bloody  memory,  crowned  queen,  October  1 . 

1554  Twenty  marks  a  sufficient  support  for  gentlemen  of  the  law. 

Wheat  sold  at  ds.  8(1.  per  quarter. 

Seven  bishops  deprived  for  being  married. 

1555  First  law'  to  repair  highways. 

Inclosiues  restrained. 

The  Russian  company  established  in  England. 

1656  Slave  trade  began  wdth  England. 

Cranmer,  archbisiiop  of  Canterbury  and  about  300  Protestants  burnt, 
and  great  numbers  perished  in  prison. 

Bellmen  first  iri  London. 

1557  Glass  bcjtties  first  made  in  England. 

Alteration  in  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 

1558  Calais  taken  from  the  English. 

Interest  of  money  12  per  cent. 

Wheat  1 4s.  per  quarter. 

Hailstones  in  Northamptonshire  of  1 5  inches  round. 

Queen  Mary  died  of  a  dropsy,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded,  wh9 
completed  the  Reformation. 

1559  Rebellion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  Elizabeffi. 

15d0  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  conjpleted,  by  John  Knox, 

Queen  Elizabeth  the  fir^t  that  w'ore  silk  stockings  in  England, 
Westminster  Abbey  first  made  collegiate.  ' 

Temple  societies  founded. 

155 1  Lapis  calaminaris  and  copper  mines  discovered  in  England, 

1563  Knives  first  made  in  England, 

Iron-wire  till  now  imported. 

15()4  Knit  worsted  stockings  first  made  in  England. 

1565  Study  of  Botany  revived. 

Royal  mines  established, 

A  great  sum  paid  for  corn  imported  in  a  dearth, 

1567  In  this  and  the  year  following,  about  500,000  or  600,000  mostly 
Protestants,  deserted  their  habitations  in  the  Neiherlanus,  and  flee 
into  otiier  countries,  to  avoid  the  terrible  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  deputy  of  the  king  of  Spain,  wlio  boasted  besides  those  slaui 
in  war,  he  cut  otf  above  1 8,000  bv  tlie  h  iu(i  of  the  public  executiouej;'# 
First  physic  garden  in  England,  by  Gerard. 

Giiiiflowers,  carnavions,  &c.  first  planted  ber«  by.  the  Flemings* 

Flemish  weavers,  dyers,  &c,  in  England, 

Husbandman’s  labour  4d,  per  day. 

4  ?  ^ 


1 
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1567  Italian  book-keeping  first  used  in  London. 

1570  War  with  Scotl  Old.  ' 

Guaging  invt iited. 

1571  Law  b>r  w  eariuu  woollen  caps. 

Hal  rovvgute  iiiiiit  ral  spring  discovered. 

3572  Faiis,  innlL,  masks,  and  false  hair,  devised  by  Italian  harlots,  first 
brought  from  Fiance. 

The  ‘irewnnass-'U  re  of  Fmtestants  at  Paris. 

1573  Turkies  first  came  into  England 

157  7  Sir  Francis  Drake  set  sail  round  the  world. 

Sherifts  and  300  persons  died  at  Oxford  assizes  of  an  infection. 

1578  fulip  roots  first  brought  into  England  from  Vienna. 

Wuales  killed  at  Newfoundland  for  their  oil  only,  the  use  of  bone  un¬ 
known. 

1579  "Fhe  Republic  of  Holland  begins  by  the  union  of  Utrecht. 

Linen-staining  first  known  in  England. 

English  East 'India  Company  incorporated. 

- - Turkey  Compann  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  reiurns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

Parochial  Registers  fully  appointed. 

Coaches  first  used  in  England. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy ;  the  5th  of  October 

being  counted  15. 

1583  Wood  first  cultivated  in  England.  ' 

'  The  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  three  titiies  in  an  hour  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset. 
Thames  water  first  conveyed  into  London  by  the  London  Bridge  Water 
Works. 

Chatham  Chest  first  established. 

Tobacco  first  brought  into  England. 

3  584  Carthagena  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Cape  Breton  and  Virginia  discovered  by  the  English. 

1585  Cavendish’s  first  voyage  rotmrl  the  world.  < 

158?  Duelling  introduced  into  England. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  castle,  after  18  years 
imprhonrnent. 

3588  Sir  Francis  Drake  defeats  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  English  channel. 
First  reference  to  a  master  in  chancery. 

Fire-ships  invented. 

Paper  first  made  in  England  at  Dartford,  in  Kent. 

Shipping  in  England  3t,385  tons  and  15,272  mariners. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  passes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  Pro* 
festants. 

3589  Earl  of  Cumberland’s  ex|)edition  against  Spain. 

Storking  weaving  i.ivented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge. 

1590  Band  of  peiisioru  rsinstituied  in  England. 

Chest  of  Chatham  enforced  bv  law. 

Criminals  first  transported. 

Letters  in  Algebra  first  used. 

Customs  farmed  for  the  lasj  20  years,  at  20,0C0L  a  year. 

Iron  slitting-msll  set  u))  ot  Dartford. 

Telescopes  invented  by  Jansen,  a  Dutcbmass# 
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After  Christ,  ^ 

1591  Trinity  CoIIes;e,  Dublin,  founded. 

East  Indies  visited  overland  by  some  English.  - 

First  patent  for  printing. 

Three  shi[)s  went  from  England  to  the  East  Indies, 

1592  Falkland  Islands  discovered,  ' . ' 

Customs  this  year  amounted  to  50,0001. 

1593  Statute  mile  tirst  fixed  irr  England.  ' 

1594  Broken-wharf  ensrine  erected  to  convey  water. 

Plague  in  London  carried  olf  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants. 

1595  Sir  John  Hawkins’s  expedition  against  Spanish  America.  "  ^ 

.Jamaica  plundered.  . 

Carihbce  Isles  and  St,  Christopher’s  discovered. 

Shakspeare  flourished. 

159^  Earthquake  in  Kent,  where  the  hills  became  valiies  full  of  water^ 

Flour  10s.  the  bushel. 

1597  Battle  of  Biackvvater,  Ireland. 

The  first  act  for  relieving  the  poor. 

Watches  fir-t  brought  into  Englainl  from  Germany.  - 

1598  After  near  40  years  struggling,  and  the  murder  of  perhaps  near  millions 

the  Protestants  of  France  obtain  in  their  favour  the  edict  of  Nantz, 

1599  Sail-cloth  made  in  England. 

idOO  Earl  of  Arundel  introduced  brick  buildings. 

Dedications  to  book^  introduced  to  get  money. 

East  India  Company's  first  charter. 

1^01  Insurance  of  shipping,  &c.  secured  bylaw. 

Witchcraft  act  passed. 

Men  (»rdered  by  law  not  to  ride  in  coaches. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  County  Courts  in  London  revived.  F 

Best  beer  and  ale,  full  measures,  sold  for  id,  a  quart. 

Cauliflowers  first  planted  in  England. 

Ro\al  licence  to  Shakspeare  for  a  theatre. 

Queen  Elizabeth  (the  last  of  the  'Eudors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VI, 
of  Scotland,  (and  fir'll  of  llie  Stuarts)  as  her  successor ;  w  hich  unites 
both  kingdoms  under  llie  name  of  Great  Briluin. 

A  great  plague  Jii  London,  56,570  died. 

1604  Union  of  England  and  ScollanO  attempted. 

James  I.  first  styled  king  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  gunpowder  plot  discovered  at  Wcstminsfer ;  being  a  project  of 

the  Roman  Catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houses  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Coaches  common  in  London, 

Attraction  first  discovered  by  Kepler. 

Order  of  St.  Andrew  renewed  in  Eingland. 
lfi06  Oaths  of  allegiance  first  administered. 

Ambassadors  first  sent  from  Turkev  to  England. 

1607  Insurrection  of  the  Puritans. 

Increase  of  building  wdthin  a  mile  of  London  forbidden, 

English  first  settle  at  Virginia. 

160s  Galileo,  of  Florence,  first  discovers  the  satellites  about  the  planet  Sa* 
turn,  by  the  telescope,  then  just  inveuied  iu  lioilaud. 
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i608  Asparagus  lirst  produced  in  England, 

English  till  now  unskilled  in  dying  and  dipping  cloth, 

Milton  the  poet  born  ;  died  1674. 

16*09  Dutch  paid  a  tribute  for  fishing  on  our  coast. 

Alum  first  brought  to  perfection  in  England. 

First  legal  copper  coins  introduced,  and  leaden  tokens  abolished. 
ifilO  Sir  F.  Drake  brought  potatoes  first  from  America  to  Ireland. 

Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaiiiac,  a  priest. 

Jupiter's  satellites  first  discovered, 
ifil  1  Baronets  first  created  in  England,  by  James  L 
New  translation  of  the  Bible. 

1014  Napier,  of  Marcheslon,  in  Scotlanc],  invents' the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  fne  New  River  to  London  from  Ware* 

1616  Judge  Bcnnei  fined  for  bribery  in  ^0,000l. 

Ca|  }e  Horn  first  sailed  round. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia, 

Shakspeare  the  poet  died.  ' 

Sports  allowed  on  Sundays  after  service. 

Coining  with  a  die  first  invented. 

Steam-engine  invented  for  raising  water  or  ballast. 

The  German  emperor  commences  a  war  against  the  Protestants  of  Bo« 
hernia,  and  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which  once  threatens  the 
ruin  of  tlie  Protestant  interest  in  Germany;  but  after  a  war  of  thirty 
years,  most  of  them,  except  the  Bohemians,  have  their  liberties  con¬ 
firmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  or  Westphalia,  in  l648. 
j6ip  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Englishman,  discovers  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

1620  Broad  silk  manufactory  brought  into  England* 

Coining  with  a  die  used  in  England, 

1621  The  Puritans  settle  in  New  England, 

Public-houses  first  licenced. 

10*22  Nova  Scotia  settled  by  the  Scotch. 

j6'25  King  James  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  I, 

The  island  of  Barbadoes,  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  is  planted. 

^  A  great  plague  in  London,  34,517 

1626  Urine  ordered  to  be  preserved  for  making  saltpetre. 

Barometers  invented. 

1627  Duty, on  coals  laid  on. 

War  with  France. 

36*28  Canada  taken  by  the  English, 

Riot  in  London  and  Dr.  Lamb  killed  by  the  mob. 

New  Holland  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 

3630  Boston  in  New  England,  built. 

Epsom  mineral  spring  discovered. 

3631  Neither  clocks  nqr  watches  general  until  this  time« 

Calico  first  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 

St.  Paul's,  London,  burnt  and  rebuilt.  ' 

J632  Antigua  and  Montserrat  planted  by  the  Eng  lish, 

A  great  fire  on  London-bridge, 
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1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  S».edeii, 
and  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in  Gerinanv,  is  killed. 

J633  Saw-mills  first  erected  near  London. 

Seldon  maintained  England’s  sovereignty  over  the  British  seas. 
Covent-garden  square  built. 

1634  Ship-money  exacted. 

Bombs  and  mortars  invented, 

Sedan  chairs  a  patent  invention. 

^  Saturn's  ring  discovered. 

Old  Parr  died,  aged  152  ;  he  lived  in  ten  reigns. 

1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  Lord  Baltimore, 

Jamaica  pillaged  by  the  English. 

Number  of  hackney  coaches  restrained. 

Regular  posts  established  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &:c. 

1636  Ballast  of  the  river  Thames  monopolized  by  the  king.  '  '  ^ 

Patent  for  English  brass  and  copper  coin. 

First  public  lecture  in  Arabic  at  Oxford. 

1637  Liturgy  first  read  in  Scotland. 

1640  Judge  Berkeley  arrested  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  sent 

to  prison  by  the  Commons. 

King  Charles  seized  the  merchants'  money  at  the  mint. 

Bank  of  England  began. 

Bows  and  arrows  and  stone  cannon  bullets  in  use. 

King  Charles  disobliges  the  Scots,  and  their  army  fakes  Newcastle. 

1641  The  Papists  of  Ireland  massacre  2  or  300,000  of  the  Protestants. 

1642  King  Charles  went  to  Scotland  for  three  months. 

Twelve  bishops  protested  against  all  laws  passed  without  their  consent. 
Habeas  Corpus  and  Ihe  Bill  of  Rights  act  passed.  ^ 

Ship-money  and  Star  chamber  abolished. 

Coffee  first  used  in  England  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

Kin^  Charles  impeaches  five  refractory  members,  which  begins  the  civil 
war,  on  which  he  retires  to  York. 

Newspapers  first  published  in  England. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  born,  December  25. 

Edgehill  and  Brentford  fight. 

1643  Lord  Falkland  killed  at  Newbury. 

Beer  act  passed. 

Excise  office  formed. 

Scarlet  dye  first  used  at  Row,  near  Stratford. 

1644  A  terrible  fire  at  Oxford. 

Navy  office  founded. 

Post  office  yielded  30001*  per  annum. 
j645  Gcdilsmiths  became  the  first  bankers. 

1646  Battle  of  Benburg,  Ireland. 

Navigation  act  fur  the  Colonies. 

Parliament  abolished  the  order  of  bishops. 

King  Charles  put  himself,  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  at*  Newark,  who 
sold  him  for  2t0,0  )0l. 

1647  Plays  suppressed  by  Parliament, 

King  Charles  seized  by  Colonel  Joyce,  at  llolmby* 
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1048  King  Charles  escaped  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight — taken 
and  coniiiicd  in  CarisbrooK  Castle — rejn()ve({  to  Windsor. 

1649  King  Charles  tried,  condemned  and  f>eheade(f,  Jan,  30,  aged  49. 

Oliver  Cromwell  goes  Ireland  with  his  army. 

The  batile  of  Ratliniines  in  Ireland. 

The  first  insolvent  act  passed. 

1 650  The  ba!tie  of  Dunbar  in  Scotland. 

Adultery  and  Incest  made  capital  for  the  first  offence,  and  Foriiicatioii 
for  the  second. 

Jesuit’s  Bark  first  brought  to  Europe. 

Bread  firs^  made  with  >east  in  England. 

First  Englisli'  cofiVe-house  at  Oxford. 

Oliver  Cromwell  returned  from  Ireland. 
l65J  Irish  rebellion  ended. 

War  with  the  Dutch.  ^ 

English  settle«l  at  St.  Helena. 

Triennial  parliaments  began. 

Hailstones  of  seven  inches  round  fell  at  Dorchester. 

Cromwell  totally  defeated  the  king’s  forces  at  Worcester,  Sept.  3. 

1652  Four  sea  engagements  with  tlie  Dutch  in  the  Downs. 

Bands  first  w  orn  by  Clergymen. 

1653  Oliver  Cromw  ell  becomes  protector. 

Loid  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  arrested  at  the  suit  of  two  pretended  Sheriffs.^ 

1 65 4  Oliver  Cromw^ell  in  danger  of  failing  from  a  coach-box. 

Air-pumps  invented. 

Post-office  yielded  10,0001. 

1655  The  English,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
George  Fox  the  first  oftlie  Quakers. 

1656  The  English  destroy  the  Spanish  Galleons,  at  Cadiz. 

Air  guns  invented.  ^ 

Oliver  Cromwell  re-admitted  the  Jews  into  England. 

1657  Oliver  Cromwell  refused  the  title  of  king. 

Blake  destroyed  a  Spanish  fleet  of  galleons  at  the  Canaries, 

]65S  Goverment’s  expences  this  year  was  1,300,0001. 

The  English  take  Dunkirk  from  Spain,  and  deliver  it  to  France# 

Oliver  Cromwell  dies  Sept.  3. 

Richard  nscceeds  as  protector, 

A  terrible  storm  all  over  Europe,  Sept.  3. 

Spring  pocket  watches  invented  by  Dr.  Hook. 

1659  Government’s  expences  this  year  was  1,200^0001. 

Plays  restored. 

Richard  Crosiivvell's  protectorate  ended. 

1660  The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  May  29*  ’ 

Franking  letters  first  claimed. 

Baize  manutacture  introduced  at  Colchester. 

Excise  on  ma]t  liquor  in  England.  ^ 

Perukes  introduced  into  England. 

Tea,  cofi'ee,  and  chocolate,  first  noticed  in  the  statutes. 

Royal  Society  of  London  instituted. 

(general  post  office  established. 
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Nine  bishops  restored,  and  eight  consecrated. 

The  people  ©f  Denmark  being  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  surrender  their 
privileges  to  Frederick  III.  who  becomes  absolute, 
nidi  Queen  of  Bohemia  visited  England. 

The  Portuguese  gave  Bombay  to  the  English. 

Conventicles  punished  by  law,  , 

Wine  licences  established. 

Bishops  regained  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peer^ 

1662  Hearth  or  chimney  money,  2s.  per  annum  taxed. 

Feudal  laws  abolished  by  statute. 

Act  of  Uniformity  took  place. 

Milling  coin  introduced. 

Lacteals  discovered  in  opening  a  dog. 

A  great  storm  in  London. 

Royal  Society  of  London  established. 

1663  Cattle  prohibited  importation  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Corn  and  coin  in  bullion  permitted  to  be  exported. 

Fire  engines  invented. 

Royal  Society,  London,  incorporated. 

Victualling  Office  instituted. 

Carolina  planted;  1728,  divided  into  two  separate  governments.’ 
l6d4  The  New  Netherlands  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes 
and  Dutch  by  the  English. 

]565  Eighteen  capital  Dutch  ships  taken  and  destroyed  off  Harwich. 

Earl  Sandwich  to©k  12  men  of  war  and  two  East-India  ships. 

First  Gazette  published  at  Oxford, 

Prince  James  designed  sea  signals. 

Sixty-eight  thousand  persons  died  of  the  plague  in  London. 
l6d6  Sea-fight  in  which  the  English  lost  nine,  and  the  Dutch  fifteen  ships. 
Dutch  totally  defeated,  losing  twenty-four  men  of  war,  four  admirals, 
and  4000  officers  and  seamen. 

War  with  Denmark  and  France. 

First  act  for  burying  in  woollen. 

Gazette  first  published  in  London. 

Tea  introduced  from  Holland, 

The  great  fire  of  London,  which  destroyed  400  streets,  and  13,000 
houses.  Sept.  2 — 5. 

1667  Dutch  destroy  the  English  fleet  at  Chatham. 

Tlie  peace  of  Breda^  which  confirms  to  the  English  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  arid 
New  Jersey, 

1668  - - ditto,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Peace  proclaimed  with  Spain,  Feb.  12. 

1669  Coventry  act  passed. 

New  theatre  at  Oxford  built. 

The  Royal  Exchange  (built  1667)  first  opened.  Sept.  28. 

1670  Henry  Jenkins  died,  aged  169- 
Shoe- buckles  first  worn  in  England. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland  attempted  the  second  time. 

The  English  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  iucoij5orated. 
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1670  The  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Whitehall. 

1672  War  with  the  Dutch. 

Five  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  and  4  East-India  ships  taken  by  the  English. 
The  Duke  of  York  defeats  the  Dutch  by  sea. 

English  take  Tobago. 

Halfpence  and  farthings  first  coined  by  government; 

Lewis  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open 
their  sluices,  being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to 
their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 

1673  Dutch  thrice  defeated  at  sea,  by  Prince  Rupert. 

Test  act  passed. 

Guineas  first  coined,  &o  called  from  the  gold  being  brought  from  the 
Guinea  coast. 

1674  Peace  with  the  Dutch,  when  they  surrendered  the  honour  of  flag  t® 

England. 

Plate  glass  first  made  at  Lambeth. 

1675  First  stone  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  laid. 

1677  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  first  printed. 

Monument,  in  London,  finished. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  married  to  the  Princess  Mary 
1^78  The  peace  of  Nimegiven. 

The  Popish  plot  discovered. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed. 

3679  Unaccountable  darkness  at  noon-day  in  England. 

War  with  France,  followed  by  a  general  peace. 

Speaker  refused  by  the  king. 

idSO  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearness  to  our  earth,  alarmed 
the  inhabitants.  It  continued  visible  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for  planting  Pennsylvania. 
i5<S2  Eight  Bantum  ambassadors  in  England. 

Hydraulic  fire  engines  invented. 

Another  great  Comet  appeared. 

1^83  Rye-house  Plot  prevented  by  a  fire  at  Newmarket. 

Penny  Post  set  up. 

India  Stock  sold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1 684  A  great  Frost  that  held  thirteen  weeks. 

j6S5  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  II. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  to  Charles  H.  raises  a  rebellion, 
but  is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and  beheaded. 

The  Edict  of  Nantz  infamously  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the 
Protestants  cruelly  persecuted. 

J687  Charity  Schools  in  London  instituted. 

The  palace  of  Versailles,  near  Paris,  finished  by  Lewis  XIV. 

16S8  The  attempts  of  James  IL  of  England,  and  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  to 
ruin  the  Protestant  interest  are  checked  by  William  Prince  of  Orange 
and  king  of  Britain. 

The  Revolutiop  in  Great  Britain  began,  Nov.  5. 

William,  ])rince  of  Orange,  landed  in  England  with  an  army,  W'heu 
King  James  II.  abdicates  and  retires  to  France,  Dec.  3, 

Sieven  bishops  sent  to  the  tower,  tried  and  acquitted. 
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i6’88  King  WilliBni  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  Tames,  are 
proclaimed,  February  l6. 

Viscount  Dundee  stands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by 
General  Mackey,  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie ;  upon  which  the 
Highlanders,  wearied  by  repeated  misfortunes,  disperse, 

1689  Coronation  Oath  enacted. 

The  land-tax  passed  in  England. 

The  toleration  act  passed  in  ditto. 

Several  bishops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  King  William. 
William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  prince  of  Wales  spurious 
was  voted  by  the  commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impostor,  and 
false  accuser. 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary  crowned,  April  1 K 

1690  King  William  landed  in  Ireland. 

James  is  defeated,  and  the  duke  of  Scomberg  killed,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  ^ 

Isles  of  St.  Christopher  and  Eustatia  retaken  from  the  French. 

The  English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  off  Beachy  Head, 

1691  Conspiracy  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  others  to  restore  King  James. 
Eleven  thousand  persons  died  in  a  great  mortality  at  York. 

The  war  in  Ireland  finished,  by  the  surrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

1692  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  Admiral  Kussej,  defeat 

the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue. 

Conspiracy  of  Granville,  &c.  to  assassinate  King  William. 

A  great  Earthquake  in  England,  Sept.  8. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muskets  first  used  by  the  French  against 

the  Confederates  in  the  battle  of  Turin. 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate. 

The  Bank  of  England  established  by  King  William. 

The  first  public  lottery  drawn. 

Massacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glencoe,  by  King  W^illiam^s  troops, 
Hackney  coaches  first  licenced. 

169^  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone. 

Stamp  duties  instituted  in  England. 

Bill  for  triennial  parliaments  passed. 

J695  Bachelors  and  widows  taxed. 

Birth,  burials  and  marriages  ditto. 

1696  Window-tax  established. 

Edystone  light-house  first  built. 

The  peace  of  Ryswick, 

1^98  Whitehall  totally  consumed  by  fire. 

1699  Billingsgate  made  a  free  fish-market. 

The  Scots  settled  a  colony  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and 
called  it  Caledonia, 

1700  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

King  James  II.  dies  at  St;  Germain’s,  in  the  6Sth  year  0  hia  age» 

1701  Prussia  erected  info  a  kingdom, 

Abjuration  oath  first  required, 

Hanover  succession  established  by  law. 

Spciety  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  incorporated . 
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1702  Quakers*  affiriiiation  first  accepted  as  an  oath. 

King  Wiliiani  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  dauglifer 
to  James  IL  wno^  with  tiie  Emperor  and  States  Genera),  renews  the 
war  against  France  and  Spain. 

1703  A  terrible  high  wind,  Nov.  26  and  27* 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  the  victory  at  Hockstet, 
Battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  Marlborough, 

French  lost  five  men  of  war  at  Gibraltar. 

Court  of  Exchequer  instituted, 

1705  Bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes  regulated. 

1706  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 

The  battle  of  Ramilies. 

1707  The  first  British  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  General  Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde,  won  by  Marlborougli  and  the  allies. 

Sardinia  erected  into  a  kingdom  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

The  Pretender  attempted  to  invade  Great  Britain. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa, 

who  flies  to  Turkey. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet,  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

Riots  in  London  on  Dr  Sacheverels  trial. 

Statute  in  favour  of  literary  property. 

The  French  beat  in  the  woods  of  Blauglies. 

J7l0  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  Ministry  for  others  more  favourable  to 
the  interest  of  her  brother  the  late  Pretender. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  37  years,  at  one  million  expense,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 

The  English  South  Sea  Company  began. 

1711  Fifty  new  churches  ordered  to  be  built  by  parliament. 

Government  take  the  penny  post. 

Clarendon  press  printing-house,  Oxford,  founded. 

171^  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park, 

1713  Newspapers  stamped. 

Peace  of  Utrecht. 

Peace  with  France,  proclaimed  May  5. 

J714  An  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion  in  Britain  is  happily 

frustrated  by  the  seasonable  deafh  of  Queen  Anne,  and  accession  of 

the  familv  of  Hanover. 

«/ 

Interest  of  money  confirmed  at  5  per  cent. 

1715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  great  grandson  Louis  XV, 

late  king  of  France.' 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  earl  of  Mar, 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  The  action  of  Sheriff-muir,  apd  the 
surrender  of  Preston,  both  in  November,  when  the  rebels  dispersed. 
1  otal  eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  the  birds  went  to  roost, 

1716  River  Thames  dry  above  and  below  London-bridge,  September  14. 
Several  knocked  down  for  wearing  white  roses,  June  10, 

Triennial  act  repealed  and  septennial  act  passed. 

Great  frost  and  fair  on  the  Thames, 
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1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princess  Sobieski,  grand-daughter  of  John 

SobiesKi,  late  king  of  Poland. 

1717  Guineas  reduced  to  21s. 

1718  The  first  appearance  of  the  Northern  Lights. 

1719  A  great  fiery  Meteor,  March  ip,  at  8  at  Night. 

The  Mississipi  scheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Loni!»e’s  silk-throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erected  at 
Derby,  takes  up  one-eighth  of  a  mile;  one  water  wheel  moves  the 
rest;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  works  3 18,504,960  yards  of  organ- 
zine  silk  thread. 

The  South-Sea  scheme  in  England  begun  April  7;  "as  at  its  height  at 
the  end  of  June  ;  and  quite  sunk  about  September  29. 

1721  Alteration  made  in  the  Quakers’ atfirmation. 

1722  Conspiracy  of  counsellor  Layer  and  others. 

Wood’s  half-pence  sent  to  Ireland. 

7’hread  first  made  at  Paislev,  in  Scotland. 

^  '  V 

Idle  great  duke  of  Alarlborough  died,  June  22. 

3723  Black  act  passed. 

Nonjurors  obliged  to  register  their  estates,  and  double  taxed. 

1725  Earl  of  Macclesfield  fined  30,0001.  and  committed  to  the  tower. 

3726  Ward,  of  Hackney,  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  forgery. 

1727  King  George  1.  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age;  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  only  son,  George  If. 

Inoculations  first  tried  on  criminals  with  success, 

Russia  formerly  a  dukedom  is  now  estabished  as  an  empire, 

Gibraltar  besieged  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died,  March  20. 

An  earthquake  in  several  parts  of  England. 

1729  Unblin  parliament-house  began,  which  cost  40,0001. 

Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  arrived  in  England. 

3  730  Gaol  distemper  fatal  to  the  judge,  sheriff,  &c.  at  Blandford  assizes. 

3731  Spaniards  besiege  Gibraltar. 

English  language  to  be  used  in  all  law-suits. 

3732  Salt  duties  revived. 

Physic  garden  at  Chelsea  began. 

Seamen’s  widow’s  corporation  erected. 

Kouli  Khan  usurps  the  Persian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
returns  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  sterling. 

Several  public-spirited  gentlemen  begin  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  in 
North  America. 

3  734  Felony  to  forge  or  counterfeit  bills  of  exchange. 

Franking  letters  commenced. 

3735  Thames  so  high  that  the  lawyers  came  out  of  Westminster  hall  in  boats. 
Seven  thousand  gin  shops  in  London. 

Turnpikes  destroyed  in  Herefordshire. 

On  the  coast  of  Essex  several  thousand  sheep  and  black  cattle  drowned. 
Derweiitwater  estate  given  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

3736  Capt.  Porteus,  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace  at 

the  execution  of  a  smuggler,  is  himself  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edin¬ 
burgh, 
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1737  Scarborough  cliff  sunk  and  the  spa  removed. 

Gin  act  passed. 

Lord  chancellor  licenses  players. 

RadciifF’s  library^  Oxford,  began  building. 

1738  Bank  paid  off  one  million  capital. 

Westminster  Bridge,  consists  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ;  finished  in  1750, 
at  the  expetice  of  389>OObl.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

J739  Mr.  Stephen’s  recipe  for  the  stone  purchased  by  parliament. 

Letters  of  marque  issued  out  in  Britain  against  Spain,  July  21,  and  war 
declared,  October  23. 

,  A  hard  frost  for  tr.ne  weeks,  began  December  24* 

1740  Solar  microscopes  invented. 

Americans  first  use  paper  money. 

1741  Persian  trade  opened  through  Russia.  ' 

Centre  arch  of  Westmuister  Bridge  finished, 

1743  Paisley  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs  began. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  English  and  allies,  in  favour  of  th® 
queen  of  Hungary.  ' 

7744  War  declared  against  France. 

Commodore  Anson  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  wt)rld. 

Victory,  man  of  \yar  of  100  guns,  with  admiral  Balchen,  &c.  lost, 

A  great  comet  appeared  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland. 

•  Battle  of  Fontenoy. 

- Preston  Pans. 

Marshal  Bellisle  brought  prisoner  to  Windsor  Castle. 

English  take  Cape  Breton,  Louisburgh  and  Nova  Scotia* 

I74fi  Battle  of  Falkirk,  Jan.  17. 

- - --Culloden,  April  lb. 

British  Linen  Company  erected. 

1747  Coach  tax  commenced. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la  Ghapelle,  by  which  a  restitution  of  all  plac'es 

taken  during  the  war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  sides. 

1749  The  interest  of  the  British  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

British  herring  fishery  incorporated, 

1750  Two  judges,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  many  others  died  of  the  gaol  dis* 

temper  caught  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Seventeen  thousand  geneva  shops  abolished. 

One  hundred  thousand  pounds  damage  by  fire  at  Port-Royal, 
Earthquakes  in  London,  Feb.  8,  and  March  8. 

1751  George  III.  eldest  son  of  Frederick,  created  prince  of  Wales. 

King’s  Bench  prison  built.  ' 

1732  New  Style  began  in  England  the  3d  of  Sept,  being  accounted  the  14th, 
Violent  rain  in  Wales,  which  destroyed  10,000  sheep. 

1733  The  British  Museum  erected  at  Montagu-honse. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  instituted  in  London, 
1755  Lisbon  Tuined  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  1. 

373b  One  hundred  and  forty-six  Englishmen  are  confined  in  the  black-hole 
at  Calcutta,  in  the  East-Indies,  by  order  of  the  Nabob,  and  1^ 
found  dead  next  morniiig. 
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1756  Marine  society  established  in  London, 

War  declared  against  France. 

1757  National  Debt  was  74,780.8861.  3s.  2d, 

Damien  attempted  to  assassinate  the  French  king. 

1758  A  large  Comet  appeared,  foretold  by  Dr.  Halley. 

Temporary  bridge  at  London  burnt,  but  made  passable  in  ten  days* 
London  bridge  repaired,  for  which  government  gave  15,0001, 

1759  Judges  appointed  for  life. 

Bank  of  England  issued  small  notes. 

Gauze  manufacture  began  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland# 

North  America  wholly  conquered  by  the  English. 

Edystone  light-house  rebuilt.  1 

General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the 
English. 

1760  Portsmouth  dock-yard  burnt  by  accident,  damage  400,0001,  • 

Poor-rates  of  England  were  1,5556,8041. 

Shipping  of  England  was  300,416  tons,  and  70,000  men. 

King  George  11.  dies  October  25,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  present  majesty,  who,  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1761,  married  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz. 
Blackfriar's  Bridge,  consisting  of  nine  arches,  begun  ;  at  the  expencc 
of  52,8401.  to  be  discharged  by  a  toll.  Toll  taken  off  1785, 

1761  Tide  ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  in  the  hour  at  Whitby. 

Buckingham  palace  purchased  for  the  Queen, 

1762  Three  Cherokee  chiefs  arrived  in  England. 

Cock-lane  ghost  detected. 

Porter  raised  2d.  per  gallon. 

Thirteen  whales  driven  ashore  on  the  English  coast, 

Wedgwood’s  china  made  in  England. 

A  great  fall  of  snow,  for  eighteen  days  together,  in  Feb# 

War  declared  against  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Russia,  is  deposed,  imprisoned  and  murdered. 
American  Philosophical  Society  established  in  Philadelphia. 

George  Augustus  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  born,  August  12. 

1763  The  definity  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 

and  Portugal,  concluded  at  Paris,  Feb,  10,  which  confirms  to  Great 
Britain  the  extensive  provinces  of  Canada,  East  and  West  Florida, 
and  part  of  Louisiana,  in  North  America  ;  also  the  islands  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  great  frost  for  ninety-four  days. 

America  confirmed  to  England. 

1764  Stamp  Act  in  America  passed. 

Franking  letters  restrained. 

The  parliament  granted  10,0001.  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  discovery  of 
the  longitude  by  his  time-piece. 

A  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  April  1. 

1765  His  majesty’s  royal  charter  passed  for  incorporating  the  Society  of  Artists 
A  act  passed  annexing  the  sovereignty  of  Ike  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crowa 

of  Great  Britain. 

General  warrants  declared  illegal. 
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Ij66  Gibraltar  almost  destroyed  by  a  storm. 

April  2!,  a  spot  or  macola  of  the  sun,  more  than  thrice  the  bigness  of 
our  earth,  passed  the  sun's  centre, 

1768  Academy  of  painting  established  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprison  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  declare  war  against 
that  empire. 

1769  East-In  lia  Company  give  400,000L  for  five  years  prolongation  of  their 

old  charter. 

1770  Portsmouth  dock-yard  accidentally  burned,  damage  100,0001. 

Adelphi  buildings,  Strand,  London,  built. 

Black  friars  bridge  finished. 

Edystone  light-house  again  burnt  down. 

1771  Solway  Moss,  near  Carlisle,  moved  for  four  days. 

Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majesty's  ship  the  Endeavour,  lieut. 
Cook,  return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  several 
important  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

1772  Negroes  declared  free  in  this  country. 

Artists'  Room  in  the  Strand,  and  Arts  and  Sciences  House  in  the  AdeL 
phi,  built. 

Revolution  in  Denmark  when  the  queen  was  imprisoned,  Jan.  17* 

Augusta,  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  died,  aged  53. 

Insurrection  at  Christianstadt,  which  ended  in  a  revolution  in  Sw'eden, 
rendering  the  king  absolute,  and  completed  at  Stockholm. 

The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Pretender  marries  a  princess  of  Germany,  grand-daughter  of 
Thomas,  late  earl  of  Aylesbury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
strip  the  king  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they 
among  themselves  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  sent  to  explore  the  North  Pole,  but  having  made 

eighty-one  degrees,  is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and 
his  attempt  to  discover  a  passage  in  that  quarter  proves  fruitless. 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions. 

The  English  East  india  Company  having,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  ac¬ 
quired  the  extensive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  contain¬ 
ing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  great  irregularities  are  committed 
by  their  servants  abroad  ;  upon  which  government  interferes,  and 
sends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  administration  of  justice. 

The  war  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  proves  disgraceful  to  the 
latter,  who  lose  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  sea  are  every 
where  unsuccessAd. 

Review  of  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  by  his  majesty. 

Sixty  thousand  chaldron  of  coals  used  in  London. 

1774  The  British  parliament  having  passed  an  act,  laying  a  duty  of  three* 

pence  per  pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America,  the  Colonists, 
considering  this  as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  several  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  first  General  Congress,  Sept.  5. 

First  petition  of  Congress  to  the  King,  Nov. 
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177^  t)r.  Franklin’s  petition  dismissed,  January  29. 

Turkish  army  ruined  by  the  Russians,  June  2. 

Peace  is  proclaimed  between  tiie  Russians  and  Turks. 

Literary  property  determined,  February  22. 

Grenville’s  act  for  elections  made  perpetual,  March  31. 

Louis  XV.  dies  May  10,  ac;ed  6’4. 

The  ancient  parliament  of  Paris  restored,  Nov,  12. 

Charles  Stuart,  pretender,  is  living. 

L.  Euler,  mathematician,  flourished. 

Stamp  duties  begin  in  Ireland. 

1775  Hostilities  in  America  began  at  Lexington,  April  19* 

Action  of  Bunker’s-hili,  June  17. 

Dr  Johnson,  flout ished. 

Oil  consumed  in  London  this  year  cost  300,0001. 

Four  Dublin  packets  foundered  in  a  storm, 

.1776  The  town  of  Boston  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  March  17. 

General  How’e  lands  on  Staten  Island,  July  3. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  and  lieut.-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  Congress  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent 
states,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  from  Long-Island,  New  York,  in  August, 
with  great  loss,  and  great  numbers  of  them  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the 
city  of  NewYork  is  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  king’s  troops. 

General  Washington  takes  ^00  of  the  Hessians  prisoners  at  Trenton, 
December  25. 

Torture  abolished  in  Poland. 

Dr.  Rt.'  Lowth,  bishop  of  London. 

Captain  Cook’s  second  voyage  round  the  world  concluded. 

1777  Ticonderago  taken  by  General  Burgoyiie,  July  6. 

General  Howe  embarks  his  army  off  Staten  Island,  July  24,  and  landi 
in  Cbesapeak  Bay,  August  30. 

Philadelphia  taken,  Sept.  2d. 

Battle  of  German  Town,  October  4. 

General  Burgoyne’s  army  surrenders  at  Saraotga,  Idth. 

Monsieur  Buffonflourished.  '  / 

177s  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  kin?  and  the 
thirteen  united  American  colotiies,  in  which  their  independence  i$ 
acknowledged  by  the  court  of  France,  February  d. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  public  expence  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  June  9>  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle,  William  Eden,  Esq.  and  George  Johnstone,  Esq. 
arrive  at  Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commissioners  for 
restoring  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king’s  troops,  June  18 

An  engagement  fought  off  Brest  between  the  English  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  beet  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Count  d’Orvilliers,  July  27. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  Frencb,  Sept.  7. 
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177s  Pondicherry  surrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  Oct.  17. 

The  Congress  refuse  to  treat  with  the  British  commissioners,  unless  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies  were  first  acknowledged;  or 
the  king’s  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  from  America. 

5t.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  Dec.  28. 

Voltaire  and  Linneens  died. 

Monsieur  Diderot,  flourished. 

20,303,000!.  coined  since  1771»  in  guineas  and  half-guineas. 

1779  Sl  Vincent’s  taken  by  the  French,  June  J7. 

Grenada  ditto,  July  3. 

Ireland  allowed  free  trade. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  justice  abolished  in  France, 

The  Inquisition  abolished  in  the  duke  of  Modena’s  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty-two  sail  of  Spanish  ships,  Jan.  8. 

The  same  admiral  also  engages  a  Spanish  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Don  Juan  de  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  ships 
of  the  line,  one  more  being  driven  on  shore,  and  another  blown  up, 
Jan.  16. 

Three  actions  between  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  Count  de  Guichen,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May ;  but  none  of 
them  decisive. 

Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  surrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 

Pensacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida,  surrender  to  the 
arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  May  9. 

The  Protestant  Association,  to  the  number  of  50,000  go  up  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  act 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Papists,  June  2. 

That  event  followed  by  the  most  daring  riots,  in  the  city  of  London  and 
in  Southwark,  for  several  successive  days,  in  which  some  Popish 
chapels  arc  destroyed,  together  with  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the 
King’s  Bench,  the  Fleet,  several  private  houses,  &c.  These  alarm¬ 
ing  riots  are  at  length  suppressed  by  the  interposition  of  the  military, 
and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for  felony. 

Five  English  East-Indiamen,  and  fifty  English  merchant  ships  bound  for 
the  West  Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 
x4ug.  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  signal  victory  over  General  Gates,  near  Cam¬ 
den,  in  South  Carolina,  in  which  above  1000  American  prisoners 
are  taken,  Aug.  lb. 

Mr.  Laurens,  late  president  of  the  Congress,  taken  in  an  American 
packet,  near  Newfoundland,  Sept.  3. 

General  Arnold  deserts  the  service  of  the  Congress,  escapes  to  New 
York,  and  is  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  service.  Sept.  24. 

Major  Andie,  adjutant-general  to  the  British  army,  hanged  as  a  spy  at 
Tappan,  in  the  province  of  Nevv-York,  Oct.  2. 

Mr.  Laurens  is  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  October  4. 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  West-Indies,  by  which  great  devastation  is 
made  in  Jamaica,  Barbad»es,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  Islands 
October  3  and  10. 

A  declaialion  of  bostililies  published  against  Holland,  Dec.  20. 
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1781  The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatia  taken  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  Gen, 

Vauiihan,  Feb.  3.  Re-taken  by  the  French,  Nov,  oj, 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  victory,  but  with  considejable  loss,  over  the 
Americans  under  General  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina, 
March  15.  *’ 

The  island  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  by  an  English  squadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Zoutman,  oR  the  Dogger-bank,  Aug.  5. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  a  considerable  British  army,  surrendered  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau,  at  York-Town,  in 
Virginia,  Oct.  10. 

Georgium  Sidus  discovered  by  Herschel. 

1782  Trincomale,  on  theislan<l  of  Ce3<Ion,  taken  by  Adm.  Hughes,  Jan.  II, 

Minorca  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 

The  island  of  St.  Christopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 

Montserrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 

The  House  of  Commons  address  the  king  against  any  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4; 
and  resolve.  That  that  house  would  consider  all  those  as  enemies  to 
his  majesty,  and  this  country,  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means 
attempt,  the  farther  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to 
obedience  by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  signal  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  under 
'  the  command  of  Count  de  Grasse,  near  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies, 
April  12. 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  ships,  beat  off,  near  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
by  the  French  Admiral  Suffrein,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  after 
a  severe  engagement,  in  which  both  fleets  lost  a  great  number  ol» 
men,  April  13. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 

and  the  Middlesex  election,  passed  Feb.  17»  1760,  rescinded  May  3. 
"The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  act  of  George  I.  relative  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  Ireland,  received  the  royal  assent,  June  20. 

The  French  took  and  destroyed  the  forts  and  settlements  in  Hudson** 
Bay,  August  24. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  Sept.  1  3. 

Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland,  and  the  United 
States  of  Anierica,  October  8. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  signed  at  Paris,  between  the  Britisli  and 
the  American  commissioners,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American 
colonies  are  acknowledged  bv  his  Britannic  majesty  to  be  free,  so¬ 
vereign  and  independent  states,  Nov.  30. 

Royal  George  overset  at  Spithead. 

Six  thousand  charity  children  met  at  St.  Paul’s  London, 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 

kisgs  of  France  and  Spain,  signed  at  Versailles,  January  20. 
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1783  I  he  order  of  St.  Patrick  instituted,  February  5. 

I’bree  earthquakes  in  Calabria,  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  destroying  a  great 
number  of  towns  and  inhabitants,  F<  b.  5tb,  'Jih  and  2Sth. 
i^rmistice  between  Great  Britain  ami  Holland,  Feb.  10. 

Fiery  Meteor  passed  over  England,  Aug.  !  8,  , 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  BritaiOj^. 

France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 

English  manufactures  produced  36|  millions. 

1784;  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  king,  with  an  address  of  thanks  for 
dismissing  the  coalition  ministry,  Jan.  1 6. 

The  great  seal  stolen  from  the  lord  chancellor's  house,  in  Great  Or* 
mond-street,  March  24. 

The  ratification  of  peace  with  America  arrived,  April  7* 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Hollandj 
May  24. 

'  The  memory  of  Handel  commemorated  by  a  grand  jubilee  at  Westinin- 
ster-ubbey,  May  26. 

Proclamation  for  a  public  thanksgiving,  July  2. 

Mr,  Lunardi  ascended  in  a  balloon  from  the  Artillery-ground,  Moor- 
fields,  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  Sept,  15. 

1785  Dr.  Scaburv,  an  American  missionary,  w  as  consecrated  bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  by  five  nonjuriiig  Scotch  prelates,  Nov, 

Irish  propositions  attempted  and  rejected. 

Spinning  machines  invented  in  Yorkshire, 

Frost  for  1 15  days. 

178fi  Droit  d’aubaine  abolished  in  France. 

Eight  millions  of  souls  in  England. 

The  king  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  use  of  torture  in  bis  dominions. 
Cardinal  Turlone,  high  inquisitor  of  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out 
of  his  carriage,  by  an  incensed  multitude,  for  his  cruelty,  and  hung 
on  a  gibbet  50  feet  high. 

Commercial  treaty  signed  between  England  and  France,  Sept.  26, 
471,000/.  3  percent,  stock  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  for 
Fiessian  soldiers  b)st  in  the  American  war,  at  30l.  a  man,  Nov.  2  1. 
Dec.  4,  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  ambassador,  presented  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Provost, 
of  New  York,  to  be  consecrated  bishops  for  the  United  States. — 
They  were  consecrated  Feb.  4,  1787. 

1787  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Hastings,  late  gover¬ 
nor-general  of  Bengal,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  May  21, 
The  king,  by  letters  patent,  erected  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  into 
a  bishop’s  see,  and  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Inglis  to  be  the  bishop, 
Aug.  11. 

Amsterdam  taken  possession  of  by  Prussia,  October  9. 

Agreement  between  France  and  England  to  disarm,  October  9. 
Quarrel  between  the  king  of  France  and  parliament  begun. 

Botany  Bay  settlement  begun. 

7,500,0001.  worth  of  cotton  wool  manufactured  in  England, 

3788  War  between  the  Turks,  Germans  and  Russians, 
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17S8  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  June  13. 

Stadtholdersliip  guarantied  to  the  prince  of  Orange  by  the  United 
States  of  Holland,  June  27* 

Paissia  declares  war  against  Sweden,  June  30. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  the  first  sy  mptoms  appeared  of  a  severe 
disorder  which  afflicted  our  gracious  sovereign.  On  the  bth  of  Nov. 
they  were  very  alarming,  and  on  the  i3th  a  form  of  prayer  for  his 
recovery  was  ordered  by  the  privy  council. 

French  notables  assembled,  November  5, 

Ocksakow  taken,  December  1 7» 

Life  and  horse  guards  disbanded. 

865,880  chaldron  of  coals  used  in  London  ;  duty  303,7181. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  has  15,0001.  yearly. 

Customs  3,000,0001— Exports  were  18,296,1661.  12s.  lid,  and  Im¬ 
ports  were  175804,0241.  l6s.‘  id. 

Newspapers  printed  15,564,203  and  produced  to  government  129,OOOL 
post-office  clear  amount  400,0001. 

1789  General  Illumination  in  England  cn  the  king’s  recovery,  March  10. 
Insurrection  in  France,  March. 

States  General  of  Fi  ance  convened.  May  5. 

French  King  makes  concessions,  June  26. 

Revolutiiui  in  France,  July  3, 

Bastile  destroyed,  July  20. 

Insurrection  in  Brabant,  August  10. 

Binder  taken,  Ositober  8. 

Ghent  surrendered,  November  23. 

Brussels  taken,  December  12. 

Mail  coaches  increase  the  post-offlee  revenue,  300,0001. 

Sunday  Schools  became  general. 

A  great  frost  for  three  months. 

1790  Joseph  II.  emperor  of  G:ermany  died,  Feb.  20. 

The  French  clergy  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  have  small  pensions 
decreed  in  lieu  of  them,  Feb. 

Parliaments  abolished  in  France,  April. 

Titles  suppressed  in  France,  June  19. 

Cerenionv  of  the  Confederation  in  France*  July  14. 

Neckar  resigns,  and  retires  to  Switzerland,  September  4. 

1791  Mirabeau  dies  in  March. 

Louis  and  his  family  escape  from  Paris,  but  are  stopped  at  Varenn«s, 
June  21. 

Treaty  of  Pilnitz,  July. 

Riots  in  Birmingham,  July. 

1792  Leopold  II.  empjeror  of  Germany,  dies  suddenly,  March  1. 

Gustavus  Ill.  king  oi  Sweden,  shot  by  Ankarstrom,  March  15. 

French  declare  war  against  Germany, 

Duke  of  Brunswick  publishes  his  manifesto,  July  25. 

Swiss  "uards  and  all  the  servants  at  the  Timilieries  murdered,  Aug.  lO* 
Jloyal  family  of  France  imprisoned. 

Princess  Lamballe  and  1000  others  massacred  at  Paris. 

Royally  abolished,  aiid  France  declared  a  republic,  September  20. 
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J79‘2  Battle  of  Jemappe,  November/. 

1793  f^ouis  XVL  perishes  under  the  guillotine,  Jan.  21. 

The  French  republic  declare  war  against  England,  Holland  and  Spain, 
February  2. 

The  French  defeated  nearTournay  by  the  duke  of  York,  May  8. 

Duinourier  endeavours  to  restore  royalty. 

Marat  murdered  by  Charlotte  Cordey,  July  14. 

Tmdon  subnsits  to  Lord  Hood,  August  23;  who  is  obliged  to  leave  it, 
December  19» 

General  Custine  executed  in  July. 

The  queen  of  France  beheaded  by  the  guillotine,  Oct.  Iff. 

The  heads  of  the  Gironist  party  executed,  October  30. 

Valenciennes  besieged  from  May  *23d  to  July  14lh,  when  the  French 
garrison  surrendered  it  to  the  combined  army  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  York  ;  l  e-taken  by  the  French  the  next  year. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  guillotined. 

1794  Martinico  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  March  2ff. 

Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  late  king  of  France,  guillotined.  May  12. 

Lord  Howe’s  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  June  I. 

Earthquake  and  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  June  13  to  24. 

Robespierre  and  his  party  executed  by  torch-light,  July  28. 

Trial  of  Thomas  Hardy,  &c.  for  high  treason,  began  in  October. 

Fire  at  Wapping,  in  London,  where  upwards  of  ffSO  houses  were  con¬ 
sumed,  together  with  an  East  India  warehouse,  in  which  35,000 
bags  of  saltpetre  were  destroyed;  the  whole  loss  estimated  at 
1,000,0001.  sterling. 

Warsaw  taken  by  the  Russians,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  Nov.  8. 

A  severe  frost  set  in  Dec.  30,  by  which  the  great  rivers  on  the  Continent 
the  Rhine,  the  Weial,  &c.  being  frozen,  the  French  were  enabled  to 
pass  them,  and  rapidlv  to  over-run  the  seven  united  provinces  of 
Holland. 

1795  Revolution  in  Holland  ;  the  Stadtholder  arrives  in  England,  Jan.  20. 

Prince  of  Waits  married  to  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Brunswick,  April  S, 

Peace  between  Prussia  and  France,  April  10. 

Warren  Hastings  acquitted,  after  a  trial  of  seven  years,  April  23. 

Captain  Molloy’s  court-martial,  April  28. 

Dauphin  of  France,  died  at  Paris,  June  9* 

Three  French  ships  taken  by  Lord  Bridport,  June  25. 

Quiberon  expedition  fails,  July  21. 

Peace  between  France  and  Spain,  July  22. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  from  the  Dutch,  September  23. 

Censeur  of  74  guns,  and  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  captured 
by  the  French,  October  7th. 

Gold  mine  discovered  in  Ireland,  October  9. 

Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  made  a  formal  surrender  of  his  crown  ; 
his  kingdom  partitioned  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
Nov.  23. 

Church  of  SL  Paul,  Covent-garden  London,  burnt. 

L79^  princess  of  Wales  delivered  of  a  daughter,  January  7tb* 

The  king  daringly  assaulted  m  bis  carriage  on  his  way  from  the  theatre 
February  1.  '  ' 
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1796'  The  king  of  Poland  to  sign  the  abdication  and  resignation  of  liis  king¬ 
dom,  March. 

SirRal[)h  Abercrombie  took  St.  Lucia,  May  25. 

A  large  Dutch  fleet  surrendered  to  Admiral  Elphinstone,  consisting  of 
three  ships  of  the  line,  flve  frigates  and  sloops,  and  a  store-ship,  at 
the  entrance  ofSaldanah  bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Aug.  16'. 

General  Washington  resigned  the  presidency  of  America,  the  17lh,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  Oct.  10. 

Catharine  H.  empress  of  Russia,  died,  Nov.  17. 

Corsica  evacuated  by  the  English,  Nov. 

The  French  fleet  attempted  to  land  troops  at  Bantry  Bay,  Ireland,  but 
were  frustrated  by  adverse  winds,  Dec.  24. 

1797  Bonaparte  defeats  the  Austrians  near  Verona,  January  14. 

- - Pope’s  army,  near  Ancona,  Feb.  10. 

A  famous  victory  gained  by  Sir  John  Jervis,  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  Feb.  14,  in  consequence  of  which  the  admiral 
was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

The  French  land  1200  at  Fisguard,  in  Wales,  Feb.  22. 

An  alarming  mutiny  throughout  the  fleet,  at  Spithead,  April  15. 

Another  general  mutiny  broke  cut  in  the  fleet  at  Sheerness,  May  12. 

The  princess  royal  of  England  niarried  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg 
May  IS. 

Parker,  the  chief  leader  in  the  mutiny,  executed  June  30. 

Admiral  Duncan  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  of  which  he  captured  nine 
ships  of  the  line,  Oct.  12,  and  was  created  a  viscount. 

A  general  Thanksgiving  for  the  great  naval  victories  of  Lords  Howe, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Duncan  ;  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
going  in  grand  possession  to  St.  Paul’s,  Dec.  19* 

1798  Ireland  put  under  martial  law,  March  30. 

Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  April  2. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  April  20. 

The  British  troops,  under  General  Coote,  destroy  the  sluices  on  tli« 
canal  between  Bruges  and  Ostend,  but  are  afterwards  compelled  to 
capitulate  to  the  French,  May  20, 

The  battle  of  Naas,  May  24— Hackets-Town  and  Baltinglass,  25tli — 
Taragh-Hill,  27lb — New  Ross,  June  5lh — Vinegar-Hill,  21st — ■ 
Ki!connel-Hill,  26’lh — Gore’s-Bridge,  July  1. 

O’Coigley  executed  at  Maidstone,  for  high  treason,  June  7.’ 

Marquis  Cornwallis  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  June  13. 

The  glorious  victory  off  the  Nile  achieved  by  Admiral,  afterwards  Bar  u 
Nelson,  in  which  he  took  nine  ships  of  the  line  from  the  Fret  ch, 
bu-at  2,  A:c.  August  1. 

The  French  landed  in  Killala  Bay,  Ireland,  the  24th,  and  surrendered 
September  8. 

Victory  of  Sir  J.  R.  Warren,  over  the  French  fleet  ofli*  Ireland,  in  whicb 
the  Hodie  of  80  guns,  and  three  frigates  were  captured,  Get.  i2. 

The  Inct  me  Tax  brought  forward,  Decembers. 

.  The  king  of  Saidiiiia  forced  by  the  Fnnch  to  sign  a  renunc.atioa  of  hU 
til  rune,  9th. 
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1798  I'lie  king  and  queen  of  Naples  arrive  at  Palermo,  having  fled  from 
Naples  on  the  ap})roacIi  of  the  French,  28th, 

3799  Naples  taken  by  the  French,  Jan.  24. 

ISuvi  arrow’s  successes  agaiiist  the  French,  April  27,  28,  June  19, 
Ang.  15. 

Serin^apatam  taken,  Tippoo  Saib  killed.  May  4. 

General  Massena  successful  against  the  Austrians,  25  to  28. 

M  asseisa  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  June  5. 

Duke  d’Angouleme  married  to  the  princess  royal  of  France  at  Mittau. 
Eiri  Kowe  died,  aged  72,  August  5. 

Po|)e  t'ius  VI.  died  at  Valence,  in  his  S2d  year,  the  19th. 

Surinatn  taken  from  tlie  Dutch,  the  23d. 

Diuch  fleet  taken  by  Adndral  Mifchel,  the  28tli. 

The  Duke  of  York  sails  from  Deal  on  an  expedition  against  Holland, 
Septenii)er  9» 

Bonaparte  arrives  in  France  from  Egypt,  October  id. 

Tot.sl  failure  of  the  British  against  Holland,  20th. 

Bonaparte  changes  the  goveninient  of  the  republic,  and  is  appointed 
tirst  consul,  Nov.  lOth. 

G  eneral  Washingt<»n  died,  the  15tli. 

Great  scarcity  of  corn  this  year,  and  soup  shops  established. 

1300  Bonaparte  makes  overtures  for  peace  to  the  British  government,  wliich, 
however,  the  ministry  tiiink  proper  to  reject,  Jan.  1  to  17. 

Battle  of  Novi,  the  Slh. 

George  Stevens  died,  the  22d. 

Cardinal  Gregorio  Barnaba  Chioramonte  elected  pope  at  Venice  ;  he 
takes  the  name  of  Pius  VII.  Feb.  14. 

General  Snwairow  died,  April  2. 

Battle  of  Stok'dch,  May  4. 

Hadfield  shoots  at  the  king  at  Drury-lane  playhouse,  (was  tried  ainS 
acqjiitted  as  insane)  the  15tli. 

Sir  F.  Bnller  died,  June  5. 

The  great  battle  of  Marengo,  the  141h, 

Kieber  assassinated  in  Egypt,  ibid. 

First  stone  of  the  wet -dock,  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  laid,  July  12. 
Unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  English  upon  Ferrol,  in  Spain,  Aug.  25. 
Malta  taken  by  the  English,  September  5. 

Conspiracies  to  kill  Bonaparte.  Oct.  10,  and  Dec.  24. 

Embaigo  laid  by  Russia  upon  Britisli  ships.  Sept.  10,  and  Nov.  27* 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  unite  agminst  England. 

1801  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  lakes  place,  January  1. 
Lavater,  the  physiognomist,  died  at  Berne,  the  3d. 

Tile  Hrst  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  met,  the  22d. 

Peace  signed  between  the  French  republic  and  the  emperor  of  Germany 
‘  at  Luneville,  Ft  b.  Q. 

The  English  ndnistry  changed,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retires  in  March. 

Vict!»ry  over  ihe  French  in  Egvpt,  March  21,  in  wliich  Sir  R.  Aber¬ 
crombie  received  a  wound,  wliich  he  survived  but  a  lew  days. 

Bread  Is.  iOid.  the  quartern  loaf. 
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ISOl  PauH.  emperor  of  Russia,  died  March  the  23d,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Alexander.  < 

Peace  between  France  and  Naples,  the  28th. 

TiJe  Danes  take  possession  of  Hamburg  on  the  29th, 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson  pass  the  Sound,  and,  after  destroy¬ 
ing  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  make  a  peace  with  the  Danes,  April  2. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  completed  by  General  Hutchinson,  July. 

Lord  Nelson’s  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  flotilla  at  Bologne,  August 
6  and  15. 

The  Planet  Piazza  discovered. 

Preliminaries  of  Peace  signed  by  England  and  France,  Oct.  I. 

1802  Governof  Wall  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  serjeant  in  the  island  of 
Goree,  af:er  his  crime  had  been  concealed  19  years,  Jan.  28. 

Peace  finally  concluded  between  England,  France,  Spain  and  Holland, 
March  27* 

The  Planet  Olbers  discovered. 

3803  Colonel  Despard  and  six  others  executed  for  high  treason,  Feb.  21, 

War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France,  May  lb. 

St.  Lucia  taken  by  the  English,  June  20. 

Tobago  taken  on  the  30th. 

Insurrection  in  Dublin,  and  murder  of  Lord  KiUvarden,  July’  23. 

Hanover  taken  by  the  French. 

French  army  at  Cape  Francois,  in  St.  Domingo,  capitulate  with  the 
Blacks  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island,  Nov.  I9,  and  afterwards  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  English  squadron,  with  the  ships  of  war  and,  merchantmen, 
the  30th. 

1804  His  majesty’s  illness,  during  the  months  of  Feb.  and  March, 

A  French  squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  under  admiral  Linois,  beaten 
xoff  by  the  English  East  India  fleet,  .Feb.  15. 

Bonaparte  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Gauls,  May  20,  which  finishes 
the  republic  of  France,  after  it  had  continued  413b  days,  only  one 
day  less  than  the  duration  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  that 
immediately  followed  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I. 

Coronation  of  Bonaparte  by  the  Pope,  at' Paris  as  emperor  of  the 
Gauls,  December  2. 

The  Planet  Harding  discovered. 

1805  Bonaparte  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  May  2b. 

Lord  Melville  impeached  for  misapplying  the  public  money,  while 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

Battle  between  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Calder,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  in  which  the  latter  lost  two  ships, 
July  22;  after  which  the  English  admiral  w’as  recalled,  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  dismissed  the  service. 

Calamitous  earthquakes  in  the  South  of  Italy,  July  2b,  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  IMount  Vesuvius,  August  12,  in  which  20,000 
persons  perished. 

Austria  ami  Russia  unite  against  France,  Aug. 

Death  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  in  India,  aged  bb,  Oct.  5. 

Austrian  army^  under  General  Mack,  surrender  at  Uim,  to  Bonaparte, 
the  20i.h. 
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1805  Massena  successful  in  Italy  against  the  Archduke  Charles,  Oct.  Nov. 

Victory  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  from  Cadiz,  off 

Cape  Trafalgar,  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson,  who  fell  in 
the  engagement;  the  allies  losing  19  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  French 
admiral  and  two  Spanish  admirals  taken,  October  21. 

Four  French  ships,  (part  of  the  combined  fleet  escaped  from  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar)  taken  by  Sir  R.  Strachan,  Nov.  3. 

The  French  enter  Vienna,  the  14th. 

The  English  invade  Hanover,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  fails  in  an  attack 
on  the  Bologne  flotilla,  Nov. 

The  king  of  Sweden  declares  war  against  France. 

British  and  Russian  army  of  15,000  men  received  by  the  Neapolitans, 
in  violation  of  a  treaty  just  concluded  with  France,  Nov.  20. 

Battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
commanded  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  were  completely  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  French  army  under  the  emperor  Napoleon,  Dec.  2. 

This  decisive  victory  followed  by  a  peace  between  France  and  Austria, 
concluded  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  the  27lb. 

Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  erected  into  kingdoms  by  the  favour  of  Bona¬ 
parte;  and  other  great  changes  in  Germany. 

1806  Funeral  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  grand  possession  to  St.  Paul’s,  Jan.  p* 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  General  Baird  and  Admiral  Sir  Home 

Popbam,  10th. 

Death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  47th  year,  the  23d. 

N  ew  ministry  appointed,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  and  most  of  his  friends  are 
included,  Feb. 

General  Picton  tried  for  the  torture  of  Louisa  Calderon,  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  and  found  guilty,  Feb. 

The  French  subjugate  Naples;  the  English  and  Russian  army,  and  the 
royal  family,  retreating  to  Sicily. 

Admiral  Duckwort  defeats  a  French  squadron  near  St.  Domingo,  takes 
three  ships  of  the  line,  and  destroys  two,  Feb.  6. 

Two  French  ships,  under  admiral  Linois,  having  for  a  long  time  preyed 
upon  our  East-lndia  trade,  are  captured  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
March  13. 

The  king  of  Prussia  shuts  the  ports  of  the  North  against  the  English, 
28th;  takes  definitive  possession  of  Hanover,  April  1, 

Embargo  laid  on  Prussian  vessels  in  British  ports,  5th. 

Hostilities  between  the  Swedes  and  Prussians  on  the  taking  possession 
of  Hanover  by  the  latter,  the  23d. 

Violent  discontents  in  America  at  the  conduct  of  British  cruisers  to 
their  merchantment. 

Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
for  the  apprehending  of  the  captain  of  the  English  ship  LeEnder,by  a 
shot  from  which  John  Pearce,  an  American  sailor  was  killed,  near 
the  harbour  of  New  York,  April  25lh. 

Orders  issued  to  capture  and  destroy  all  Prussian  vessels.  May  29. 

Louis  Bonaparte  proclaimed  king  of  Flolland,  June  11. 

Lord  Melville  acquitted  of  the  impeachment  preferred  againit  Ijira,  12. 

War  formally  declared  in  London  against  Prussia,  J[4tlj, 
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1S06  Buenos  Ayres  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  28th. 

The  magazine  of  Malta  blown  up,  containing  3/0  barrels  ofgunpowdef 
and  I  boo  shells,  and  destroying  or  wounding  about  1000  persons, 
July  18. 

The  emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  II.  made  a  formal  resignation  of  the 
high  office  of  emperor  of  Germany,  Aug.  7. 

[  Buenos  i^iyres  re-taken  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  ISth,  after  an  attack 
of  three  days. 

Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  September  13.  ' 

Sir  Sam.  Hood  took  four  French  ships  heavy  laden  with  troops,  25th. 

Great  battle  of  Jena,  in  which  the  French  took  from  the  Prussians 
200  pieces  of  cannon,  30  standards,  and  2,800  prisoners,  Oct,  14, 

The  Turks  declare  war  against  the  Russians,  December  30. 

1807  The  Dutch  island  of  Curacou  surrendered  to  four  British  frigates, 
January  1. 

The  British  troops  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Auchmuty 
take  possession  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Monte  Video,  February  3, 

The  battle  of  Prussian  Eylau,  Sthv 

A  British  squadron,  under  the  command  of  J.  T.  Duckworth,  fails  in 
an  attempt  to  force  the  Porte  to  make  peace  with  his  Britannic  ma* 
jesty,  March  I. 

Alexandria  taken  from  the  Turks  by  Major-general  Fraser,  2 1st. 

The  English  defeated  at  Rosetta,  with  the  loss  of  457  men,  3lbt. 

Mutiny  at  Malta,  began  April  4,  and  ended  on  the  night  of  the  I2th^ 
when  the  mutineers  blew  themselves  up,  by  setting  fire  to  a  larg 
magazine,  containing  between  4  and  500  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  English  again  defeated  in  Egypt  with  the  loss  of  about  1100  in 
killed  and  wounded,  19th. 

Chudleigh,  a  market  town  in  Devonshire,  consisting  of  about  200 
houses,  entirely  consumed,  (seven  houses  and  the  church  excepted) 
without  the  loss  of  a  human  life,  22d, 

The  British  parliament  dissolved,  27lh. 

Agreeable  to  an  act  of  parliament,  no  slave  ships  are  to  clear  out  of 
British  ports  after  May  1. 

Insurrection  in  Turkey;  deposition  and  murder  of  their  emperor  Selim 
III.  May. 

Dantzic  surrendered  to  the  French,  May  25th. 

Mustapha  IV  ascends  the  throne  of  Turkey,  29th. 

The  great  battle  of  Friedland,  between  the  Russians  and  French,  in 
which  the  former  were  completely  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  80 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  17,000  men  killed,  14th. 

The  loss  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  different  actions,  ai  Spanden  on  the 
5th,  Deppen  on  the  5th,  Gutsiadt  on  the  8th,  Heilsburgh  on  the 
10th,  and  Friedland  on  the  14th,  amounted  to  50,00(>men  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  120  pieces  of  cannon,  and  7  standards. 

The  French  enter  Konigsberg,  l5lh. 

Engagement  between  the  English  ship  of  war  Leopard,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  frigate  Chesapeake,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  be 
searched  for  seamen  which  had  deserted  the  British  service,  22d. 

4^2 
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After  Christ. 

ISO7  An  armistice  concluded  between  the  Russians  and  French,  22d. 

Treaty  of  Tilsit,  according  to  which  the  Prussians  gave  up  all  their 
po‘^^essions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  also  all  their  Polish 
dominions,  to  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  July  6\ 

British  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Lieut. -gen. Whitelocke,  in  wliich 
they  were  repulsed,  ibid;  and  all  South  America  to  be  evacualed  in 
two  months  from  July  l7th. 

The  republic  of  Ragusa  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  August  14. 
The  British  troops  land  without  opposition  on  the  island  of  Zealand, 
before  Copenhagen,  i6th. 

The  Swedes  evacuate  Stralsund,  21st. 

An  armistice  concluded  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  24th. 

The  garrison  of  Copenhagen  capitulate  to  the  British  troops,  gfter  a 
severe  bombardment  of  three  days,  September  6, 

The  capitulation  latified,  7th,  agreeable  to  which  the  Danish  fleet, 
consisting  of  17  ships  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  &c.  is  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  English^  and  Zealand  to  be  evacualed  by  the  British  iu 
six  weeks, 

Alexandria  evacuated  by  the  English,  22. 

Portugal  shuts  her  ports  against  the  English,  October  20. 

The  Russians  declare  war  against  England,  2bth. 

The  English  government  declares  France Jn  a  state  of  blockade, 
November  1  1  th. 

The  prince  regent  and  court  of  Portugal  sails  from  Lisbon  for  the 
Brazils,  29th. 

The  French  enter  Lisbon,  ibid. 

Trench  imperial  decrees  of  Nov,  23,  Dec.  17»  and  26,  1807,  Jan.  11, 
1808,  &c,  restricting  the  commerce  of  neutral  powers. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  issues  bis  proclamation  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Westphalia,  December  17. 

The  English  decare  war  against  Russia,  I  8th. 

An  embargo  laid  by  Congress  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States,  22d, 
1808  .Pope  Pius  \'T.  protests  against  the  demands  of  the  French,  Feb.  2. 
Frederick  VIL  proclaimed  king  of  Denmark,  March  16. 

The  duke  of  Berg  enters  Madrid  with  a  French  army,  April  24. 
Insurrection  in  Madrid,  May  2. 

The  king  and  princess  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  cede  their  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  5th  to  the  10th,  ' 

The  pope’s  territories  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  2 1st. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  king  of  Spain,’ June  6ih. 

A  French  squadron  at  Cadiz  surrenders  to  the  Spaniards,  J4lh. 

Genera]  Dupont  and  8000  French  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  July. 
Alohammed  V,  succeeds  Alustapba  IV.  in  the  Turkish  empire,  2Sth, 
Prince  Murat  proclaimed  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  August  J, 

Defeat  of  the  French  in  Portugal,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  21st. 
Convention  ol  Cintia,  by  which  the  French,  &c.  evacuate  Portugal,  30*^ 
Aleetings  of  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia  at  Etfurth,  Sept.  27» 
Bonaparte  leaves  Paris  for  Spain,  3Gth. 

French  re-enter  Madrid,  December  4th. 

General  Aloore’s  army  obliged  retreat  from  the  interior  of  Spain; 
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1809  General  Moore’s  army  attacked  at  Corunna  by  the  French,  who  were 

repulsed  ;  but  General  Moore  was  killed,  and  Sii  D.  Haird  wound¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  remains  of  our  army  hastily  embark, 
January  l6\ 

Charges  brought  against  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  Colonel  Wardle,  ‘27th. 

Saragossa  taken  by  the  French,  February  21. 

^Martinique  captured  by  the  British,  24lh. 

Gustavus  IV”.  king  of  Sweden,  arrested  gnd  deposed  by  bis  subjects, 
IMarch  15. 

The  Duke  of  York  resigned,  21st. 

War  between  ustria  and  France,  April  9* 

The  French  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Abersberg,  Landshut,  Echmuhl, 
and  Ratlsbon,  with  great  loss,  20th  to  23d. 

Vienna  captured,  May  13. 

The  French,  in  an  attack  upon  the  Austrians,  in  imminent  danger,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Danube,  21st. 

The  duke  of  Sudermania  crowned  king  of  Sweden,  as  Charles  XIIE 
June  29. 

The  French  cross  the  Danube,  and  carry  the  Austrian  entrenchments, 
July  4th  and  5th;  defeat  their  army  at  Wagram,  Sth, 

Battle  of  Talavera,  in  which  the  French  were  repulsed,  but  the  allies 
retreat  a  few  days  after,  21st. 

The  latter  end  of  July  a  British  expedition  of  100,000  land  and  sea 
forces,  under  the  earl  of  Chatham,  sail  to  the  coast  of  Holland. 

I’lie  American  goverment  renews  the  non-intercourse  act,  on  our  refusal 
to  ratify  Mr.  Erskine’s  engagements,  August  9* 

Surrender  of  Flushing,  15ih. 

Lord  Chatham  arrives  in  town  from  the  Scheldt,  without  accomplishing 
the  objects  of  the  expedition,  September  16. 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  two  of  the  privy  council,  fight  a 
duel,  2Ist.  , 

Peace  concluded  between  France  and  Austria,  October  14. 

His  majesty  entering  on  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  the  day  observed 
as  a  national  jubilee,  25th. 

Rupture  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  negociation  in  America,  Nov.  13. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  at  Ocana,  19th. 

VValcheren  evacuated  by  the  English,  December  13. 

The  eniperor  Bonaparte  and  the  empress  Josephine  dissolve  their  mar¬ 
riage,  15th. 

1810  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Sweden  and  France  signed,  January  6. 

Guadaloupe  surrendered  toiheBiitish,  February  5. 

The  spire  of  St.  Nicholas’  church,  Liverpool,  fell,  and  killed  upwards 
of  20  persons,  Sunday  the  11th. 

The  state  of  Rome  made  into  two  departments  of  France,  171h, 

Death  of  Lord  Collingwood,  March  7* 

Marriage  of  the  Emperor  of  France  to  the  Archduchess  IMaiia  Louisa 
of  Austria,  at  Paris,  April  1. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  committed  to  the  Tower,  9»  und  released  June  2L 

Ljouis  Bonaparte  abdicates  the  throne  of  Holland,  July  9» 
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After  Christ. 

1810  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  chosen  by  the  Diet,  Crown  Prince 

of  Sweden,  August  21st. 

Massena  defeated  by  Lord  Wellington  at  Busaco,  September  \7. 

Our  beloved  sovereign’s  indisposition  publicly  announced,  Oct.  29tli. 
Princess  Amelia  died,  Nov.  2. 

Committees  appointed  by  Parliament  to  examine  the  Physicians  of  his 
Majesty,  December  13. 

The  Commons  resolve  to  pass  a  Bill  for  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Regent,  22d. 

1811  The  Prince  ot  Wales  takes  the  oaths  as  Regent  of  these  Kingdoms, 

February  8. 

Marshal  Victor  defeated  by  General  Graham,  at  Barosa,  March  5. 
The  Empress  of  Fi  ance  delivered  ®f  a  son,  20th, 

Action  between  the  American  frigate  President  and  the  Little  Belt, 
April  10. 

Sanguinary  battle  near  Badajoz,  between  Soult  and  General  Beresford, 
,  May  l6'. 

The  Duke  of  York  reinstated  in  his  office,  29tb. 

A  great  comet  appeared  in  October,  November  and  December. 
Bonaparte  calls  out  a  levy  of  120,000  men,  December  23. 

2812  General  Blake  defeated,  and  Valencia  taken  by  Suchet,  January  9. 
Lord  Wellington  takes  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  Storm,  ip^h. 

City  of  Caracca,  S.  America,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  March  26. 
Lord  Wellington  takes  Badajoz  by  storm,  April  6. 

•Mr.  Percival  shot  by  Bellingham,  May  12. 

Marmont  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  by  Lord  Wellington,  near  Sala*- 
manca,  July  22. 

Smolensko  occupied  by  the  French,  August  l6th. 

Soult  evacuates  the  works  before  Cadiz,  28th. 

The  battle  of  Borodina,  in  Russia,  September  11. 

The  French  enter  Moscow,  14th. 

General  Hill  enters  Truxillo,  ibid. 

Paiiiament  dissolved,  September  29« 

1  Americans  defeated  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Gen.  Brock  killed,  Oct,  13, 
t  Moscow  burnt. 

Kutusoff  defeats  the  French  advanced  guard,  near  Moscow,  18th, 
Wittgenstein  defeats  St.  Cyr,  &c.  at  Polosk,  20th. 

Lord  Wellington  raises  the  siege  of  Burgos,  21st. 

The  French  abandon  Moscow,  22. 

The  French  re-enter  Madrid,  November  1. 

Plaiotf  defeats  the  French  at  Kolotsk,  ibid.  - 

The  Fsench  retreat  to  Smolensko,  in  great  distress,  9th. 

The  battle  of  Borissow,  21st. 

Battle  of  Beresina,  and  passage  of  the  river,  by  Bonaparte,  28th. 
Bonaparte  quits  the  army  at  Smorgoni,  and  saves  himself' by  flightj> 
December  5. 

The  New  Parliament  meets,  8th. 

The  French  army  arrive  in  great  distress  at  Wilna,  lOth. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris  at  midnight,  18th. 
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After  Christ, 

1812  Dispatches  received  from  Lord  Cathcart,  dated  Dec.  22,  announcing 

the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  French  army,  of  which  in  the 
various  engagements  had  been  taken  41  generals,  1298  officers, 
167,510  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  and  1131  pieces  of 
cannon. 

1813  French  defeated  at  Castalla,  April  13. 

Battle  of  Lutzes,  of  the  allied  Russians  and  Prussians  against  the 
French,  under  Bonaparte,  May  3. 

America  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

Chesapeake  (American  Frigate)  taken  by  the  Shannon,  after  a  most 
spirited  action  of  fifteen  minutes,  June  1. 

Lord  Wellington  gains  a  splendid  victory  at  Vittoria,  taking  151  pieces 
of  cannon,  415  waggons  of  a  nriwrnition,  all  the  baggage  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  5000  prisoners,  June  21. 

Austria  declares  war  against  France. 

Recommencement  of  hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  French,  Aug.  17« 

Glorious  triumph  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Allies  over  the  arms  of 
France  at  Dennevitz,  taking  18,000  prisoners,  60  pieces  of  cannon, 
800  ammunition  waggons,  &c.  September  6, 

British  troops,  under  Wellington,  entered  France,  7lh. 

Battle  of  Leipsic,  October  18. 

General  Illuminations  for  the  victories  of  the  allies,  November  5. 

Counter-Revolution  in  Holland,  15th;. 

Prince  of  Orange  recalled. 

1814  The  Allies  cross  the  Rhine,  January  I  and  2.’ 

The  Custom  House  of  London,  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  February  12. 

Monsieur  entered  France,  when  the  Bourbon  standard  was  first  dis* 
played,  I9. 

Bordeaux  entered  by  Marshal  Beresford,  March  12. 

A  remarkable  frost  that  continued  until  March  19,  during  which  fairs^ 
&c.  were  held  on  the  river  Thames. 

Paris  entered  by  capitulation,  31. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  abdicated  the  Crown  of  France,  April  6» 

General  illuminations  in  London,  11th,  12lh  and  13th. 

Public  entry  of  Monsieur  into  Paris,  ]2lh. 

Louis  XVIIL  embarked  at  Dover,  24th,  and  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Paris,  May  2, 

Congress  assembled  at  Vienna. 

Bonaparte  first  landed  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  4th: 

Definity  treaty  of  Peace,  signed  between  France  and  England,  at  Paris, 
May  30. 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  visited  the  Courts  of  London. 

Grand  Entertainment  at  Guildhall,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of  Prussia, 
June  18th. 

Peace  proclaimed  in  London,  20th. 

Royal  Procession  to  St.  Paul’s. 

General  thanksgiving  day  for  t lie  restoration  of  Peace,  July  7- 

Grand  Fete  and  Exhibition  of  Firen'orks  in  the  Park,  in  celebration  of 
the  Peace,  August  1- 

Battle  of  BIadensburg>  August  2L 
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Jficr  Christ'!, 

1^14  Capture  of  Washington,  by  tlie  British  army,  ibid. 

Hanover  raised  to  a  kingdom. 

I'he  Pope  reinstated. 

Order  of  Jesuits  restored. 

The  Pope  again  forced  to  flee. 

Treaty  of  Peace  signed  with  America,  December  ?4'. 

1815  Numerous  petitions  against  the  odious  Properly  Tax# 

Martinique  given  up  to  the  French,  9th. 

The  British  army,  under  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  having  landed  on 
the  ‘23d  ult.  attacked  the  enemy’s  lines  before  New  Orleans,  but  were 
repulsed  with  loss;  having  loss  in  the  whole  operatious  2455  men— 
amongst  them  Major-Generals  Packenham  and  Gibbs  killed. 

The  American  frigate  President  taken,  after  a  smart  engagement  by 
the  English  frigate  Endyraion,  of  inferior  force.  Our  loss  was  eleven 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded ;  that  of  the  Americans  supposed 
nearly  100.  15th.  •  » 

The  remains  of  Loiiis  XVI.  removed  with  funeral  pomp  from  the 
church  yard,  La  P^Iadelaine,  and  deposited  in  the  Abbey  St.  Dennis, 

2 1  St. 

Duel  near  Paris,  between  Colonel  Palmer  and  Colonel  Qnintin,  of  the 
10th  hussars,  in  consequence  of  the  accusation  preferred  by  the 
former  against  the  latter  before  a  court-martial,  February  3. 

'  A  court-martial  upon  Sir  John  Alurray,  closed,  after  sitting  fifteen 
days.  He  was  found  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  in  leaving  his 
guns  behind  him  at  Tarragona— No  punishment,  Cih. 

Bonaparte  sailed  from  Elba  with  about  1000  followers. 

Bonaparte  landed  in  France,  near  Frejus,  March  1st. — entered  Lyons 
10th,  and  Paris  20th,  without  opposition. 

The  Corn  Bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  Alarcli  1. 

Lord  Cochrane  escaped  from  the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  5th. 

Pviots  in  London,  in  consequence  of  the  Co»^n  riiil,  which  continued 
several  days — some  lives  were  lost. 

Louis  XVIII.  (Hd  from  Paris  to  Lisle,  19th. 

Bonaparte  arrived  without  opposition  at  Paris,  the  troops  having  all 
joined  him  ;  when  he  assumed  the  Imperial  Government,  20th. 

The  Corn  Bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  petitions  against  it,  passed  into  a  law,  23d. 

The  allies  issue  a  new  treaty,  25tli. 

Bonaparte  abolisiied  the  Slave  Trade,  28th. 

A  singular  allempt  made  by  a  woman,  (who  turned  out  to  be  deranged) 
to  steal  the  Crown  from  the  Tower. 

Bordeaux  surrenders  to  the  authority  ofBonaparte,  April  1. 

The  Duke  d’Angoaleme  capitulates  to  General  Grouchy,  and  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  France,  1  tth. 

During  the  whipping  of  a  sweep  in  Dublin,  for  shocking  barbarity  to 
his  apprentice,  four  persons  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded  by  the 
giving  way  of  the  ballustrading  and  stone  work  on  the  steps  of  the 
Exchange. 

The  uew'  French  Constitution  published,  28th. 
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1815  A  dreadful  accident  at  Heaton  Pit,  by  the  workings  overflowing 
with  water ;  75  men  and  37  horses  were  lost,  May  3. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  married  to  the  Princess  of  Salms,  19th. 

The  inflammable  air,  in  the  Success  pit,  at  Newbottle,  took  fire, 
when  57  men  and  6  horses  were  killed,  June  1. 

Bonaparte  left  Paris  to  head  his  armies,  12th. 

The  Prussians  under  Blucher,  were  three  days  attacked  by 
Bonaparte,  at  Charleroi  and  Ligny,  with  the  intent  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  Prussian  and  English  army ;  after  a  most  obstinate 
engagement,  the  Prussians  were  obliged  to  retire,  15th  and 
16th.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  on  the  16th. 

The  English  army  was  assembled  in  front  of  Waterloo,  17th. 

The  bloody  and  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo.  Bonaparte  attack¬ 
ed,  with  all  his  forces,  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  at  eleven  o’clock,  but  was  constantly  repulsed  with  dread¬ 
ful  slaughter.— Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  Prussians 
arrived  and  took  post  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  when  the  English 
line  boldly  advanced,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field  of 
battle  in  the  greatest  disorder,  abandoning  150  cannon,  and 
losing  the  whole  materiel.  The  French  estimate  their  loss  at 
50,000 ;  the  army  of  the  Duke  lost  15,000.— The  Prussian  loss 
in  the  several  battles  was  more  than  20,000,  18th. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris,  21st. 

Bonaparte  abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  was 
proclaimed,  and  a  provisional  government  appointed,  22nd. 

The  thanks  of  parliament  voted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  army.  An  additional  grant  of  200,0001.  was  also  given  tlie 
Duke. 

The  town  of  Cambray  taken  by  the  British  by  escalade,  23rd. 
It  was  given  over  to  Louis  XVIIl.  who  arrived  there  the  26th. 

A  message  from  the  Prince  Regent,  requesting  a  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  marriage,  27th. 

Paris  capitulates  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  Blucher, 
July  3d* 

Died  suddenly  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Bedford,  6th. 

Louis  XVIIL  entered  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  Allies 
having  possession,  8th. 

Bonaparte  embarked  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  off  Rochefort, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  Captain  Maitland ;  who  sailed  next  day 
for  England,  15th. 

Bonaparte  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northumber¬ 
land,  commanded  by  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  who  sailed  the  next 
day  bound  to  St.  Helena,  August  7th. 

Guadaloupe  capitulates  to  the  British,  10th. 

Colonel  Labedoyer  shot  at  Paris  as  a  traitor,  under  the  restored 
government  of  Louis  XVIIl.  September  19th. 

General  Porlier  executed  at  Corunna,  October  3rd. 

Opening  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  convened  at  Paris,  by 
Louis  XVIIl.  with  a  speech  from  his  Majestj  ,  7th. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  St  Helena,  f3th. 

4  T 
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1815  Murat  taken  and  shot  at  Pezzo,  for  rebeilion  in  Calabria. 

Lavalette  found  guilty  of  treason  at  Paris,  November  21st. 

Marshal  Ney  shot  at  Paris,  December  7. 

Lavalette  escapes  from  the  Conciergerie,  disguised  in  his  Lady’s 
clothes,  December  20th. 

1816  Shocks  of  an  Earthquake  felt  (in  March)  about  Nottingham, 

Lincoln,  and  other  adjacent  counties. 

Insurrection  of  the  negroes  at  Barbadoes,  April  20. 

Death  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  May  1. 

'  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  W ales  and  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Cobourg,  2d. 

Didier,  the  leader  of  the  French  rebels,  shot  at  Grenoble,  June  10 

Millbank  Penitentiary  opened,  26th. 

New  English  Opera-house  built,  June  29th.  the  first  interior 
stone  being  laid  January  20. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  died,  July  7 ;  was  buried  in  Poet’s 
Corner,  Westminster  Abbey,  13th;  and  a  monody  to  his 
memory  was  recited  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  Sept.  7,  by  Mrs. 
Davison. 

Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Mary,  July 
22nd. 

Vauxhall  Bridge  opened  during  the  month  of  July,  when  Prince 
Cobourg,  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  passed  over  in  their  carriages. 

Bonaparte’s  great  mortar  was  elevated  in  St.  James’s  Park,  by 
command  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  being  his  own  birth-day. 

Earthquake  in  Scotland,  August  13. 

Intelligence  of  the  close  of  the  Nepaul  war,  15th. 

Lord  Exmouth  destroys  the  Algerine  fleet  and  arsenal,  27th. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  October  30. 

Riots  in  Glamorganshire,  November  4th. 

Spafields  meeting  and  riot,  December  2. 

1817  New  coinage  of  silver  issued  in  February. 

The  Prince  Regent  attacked  in  his  carriage  by  the  mob,  on  his 
return  from  the  House  of  Lords 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended. 

Cashman,  the  rioter,  executed  opposite  Mr.  Beckwith’s  shop. 
Skinner-street. 

Advice  received  from  China,  of  the  total  failure  of  Lord  Amherst’s 
embassy  to  that  country. 

Watson,  Thistlewood,  Hooper,  and  Preston,  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  High  Treason,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  seven 
days,  June  16. 

Waterloo  Bridge  opened  June  18,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
memorable  battle. 

Mr.  Kemble  retired  from  the  stage  in  the  part  of  Coriolanus,  23. 

The  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Ponsonby,  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  8. 

The  death  of  his  Grace  Hugh  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
'vged  75,  10th. 
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1817  Death  of  Lord  Arundel,  count  of  the  sacred  Roman  Empire,  10th 

The  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran,  late  Master  of  the 

Rolls  in  Ireland,  20. 

The  foundation  stone  laid  of  the  Wellington  Monument,  on 
Blackdown-Hill,  in  Somersetshire,  ibid. 

The  Death  of  the  Hon.  H.  Erskine,  late  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
21st. 

The  Death  of  the  amiable  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  of  W ales, 
and  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Saalfield,  Nov.  6. — Her  funeral  on  the 
19th,  at  Windsor. 

J.  Brandreth,  W.  Turner,  and  J.  Ludlam,  the  Derby  Conspira¬ 
tors,  suffered  Death  as  Traitors,  November. 

1818  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M.  P.  Jan.  13. 

Death  of  Sir  Richard  Croft,  M.  D.  Feb.  13. 

Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  succeeded  by  his  adopted  Son, 
the  Crown  Prince,  March. 

Died  in  his  86th  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Warren  Hastings,  late 
Governor  of  Bengal,  August  22. 

Death  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte,  Consort 
of  King  George  III.  in  Nov. 

Death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Nov.  2. 

Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Dec.  13. 

Marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Southwark  Iron  Bridge  opened. 

1819  The  celebrated  German  Writer,  M.  Augustus  von  Kotzebue, 

assassinated  at  Manheim  by  Sandt,  a  Student  of  Jena,  Mar.  3. 

Death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  occasioned  by  that 
terrific  malady,  the  hydrophobia,  August  28. 

Death  of  Marshal  Blucher,  Sept.  10. 

1820  Death  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

Death  of  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  King  George  III.  aged  81, 
after  a  reign  of  59  years  and  3  months,  Jan.  29.— The  funeral 
at  Windsor,  Feb.  16. 

Accession  of  King  George  IV.  to  the  Throne,  Jan.  30. 

King  George  IV.  proclaimed,  Jan.  31. 

Insurrection  in  Spain. 

Thistlewood,  Ings,  Davidson,  Tidd,  and  Brunt,  executed  in  April 
for  a  Conspiracy  to  assassinate  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  at  a 
Cabinet  Dinner  Feb.  23. 

Assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri. 

Arrival  of  her  Majesty,  Queen  Caroline,  after  an  absence  of  6 
years,  June  6. 

Spanish  Constitution  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  VII. 

Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  M.  P. 

Death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  instituted  against  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Caroline,  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  10. 

THE  END. 
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